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bav« too much iojurad my great Author, to •«» 
pect ho should iateroede for no. I woald havo 
tnnslatod him; but, aoeofding to the litonl 
French and Italian phraeee, I fear I have tm^ 
dueed him. It is the fault of maoy a wellHBea»> 
log man, to be offioious in a vrroog place, and 
do a prejudice where he had endeavoured lo do a 
service. Virgil wrote hieGeorgies in thofoB 
strength and yigour of his age, when bis jodg* 
ment was at Cm height, and beibro his laney 
was declining. He had (according to car 
homely saying) his diW swing at this poem, bo- 
ginningi it about the age of thirty^five, and 
scarce concluding it before he arrived at forty. 
It is observed, both of him and Horace, (and I 
believe it will hold in all groat poets,) that, 
though they wrote before with a certain heat ol 
genius which inspired them, yot that heat waa 
not perfectly digested. There is required a 
eootinuanoe of warmth, to ripen the best and 
noblest fruits. Thus Horace, in his First and 
Second Book of Odea, was still rising, but came 
not to his meruliaD till the Third ; after which, 
his judgment was an overpoise to bis ioiagin»- 
tion : he grew too cautious to be bold enough ; 
for he descended in his Fourth by slow degrees, 
and, in his Satires and Epistles, was more a 
philosopher and a critic tium a poet. In the 
beginning of summer, the days are almost at a 
stand, with little variation of length or shorW 
neu, because at that time the diurnal motion of 
the sun partakes more of a right line than of a 
spiral. The same is the aMihod of nature in 
the frame of man. He seems at forty to be foHy 
in his summer tropic; Mmewhal before, and 

• Philip Stanhope, second Gari of Chesterfleld, bora In I (34. Re wns a man of consideTable talent 
sad political activity s was acUvo in forwarding the Restoration t and enjoyed at the court of Charlai II 
Mvenl offlees, but was new retUed. He died In ITIS. 
VOL. 



I CAir?roT b»gfa my address to your lordship 
better than in the words of Virgil : 

ttuort optanti divfim promlttere nemo 
Aoderei, vol venda dies, en, attuli t ultro. 

Seven years together I have concealed the 
longing which I had to appear before you: a 
time as tedious as /Bneas. passed in his wan- 
dering voyage, before he reached the promised 
Italy. But! considered, that nothing which my 
meannesa ooukl produce was worthy of your 
patronage. At last this happy occasion offered, 
of pmeating to you the best poem of the best 
poeC If I balked thb opportunity, I was in 
despair of finding such another ; and, if I took 
it, I was still uncertain whether you #oukl 
vniichMfe to accept it from my hands. It was 
a bold venture which I made, in desiring your 
permission to lay my unworthy labours at your 
foot. But my rashness has succeeded beyond 
my hopes; and you have been pt<^uied not to 
iiiifrer an old man *.« g<* discontented out of the 
world, for want of that protection, of which he 
hid been so long ambitious. I have known a 
gentleman in disgrace, and not daring to appear 
before King Charles the Second, though he 
desired it: at length he took the confi- 

> to attend a fair huly to the court, and toU 
his majesty, that, under her protection, he had 
presumed to wait on him. With the same 
humble confidence, I present myself before your 
lordship, and, attending on Virgil, hope a gra- 
dous recepl ion. The gentleman succeeded, be- 

I the powerful lady was his friend ; but I 
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■omewittC titer, he findi in hu loul but fmall 
increMee or deeajf . From fifky to three-flcoro, 
the bnleaee geoeraliy hotdi even, in our colder 
dimntee: fi>r he loses not moch in fancy ; and 
(ndgment, which is the effect of observation, 
•tin Increases, fits succeeding years afford 
htm little more than the stubble of his own har» 
vest: yet, if his ooostitution be healthful, his 
mind may still retain a decent vigour ; and4he 
gleanings of that Ephrairo, in comparison with 
others, wilt surpass the vintage of Abiezer. I 
have ttlled thb somewhere, by a bold metaphor, 
a green old age; but Virgil has given me his 
•ntfkortty far the figure- 
Jem seniors sed eruda Deo, vtridlsque senectus. 

Among thoee few who enjoy the advantage of 
a latter spring, your lordship is a rare example ; 
who, being now arrived at your great climacte- 
ric, yet give no proof of the least decay of your 
eicellent judgment and comprehension of all 
things which ar» within the compass of human 
nnderstanding* Your conversation is as easy 
as it is instructive ; and I could never observe 
the least vanity, or the least assuming, in any 
thing you said, but a natural unaffected modesty, 
iWI of good sense, and well digested ; a clears 
BOSS of notion, e ip re sse d in ready and unstudied 
words. No man has complained, or even can, 
that you have discoursed too long on any sub- 
jeet ; for yon leave us in an eagerness of learn- 
ing more; pleased with what we hear, but not 
niisfied, because you will not speak so much 
as we could wish. I dare not excuse ydur 
lordship from thb (antt; far, though it is none 
in you, it is one to all who have the happiness 
of being known to you. 1 must confess, the 
critics make il one of Virgil's beauties, that, 
having aakl what he thooghi convenient, he al- 
ways left somewhat ibr the imagination of his 
readers to supply ; that they might gratify their 
Ihneies, by finding more in what he had wriuen, 
than at first they could ; and think they had add- 
ded to his thought, when it was all there before- 
hand, and he only saved himself ihe expense of 
words. However it was, I never went from 
your lordship, hot with a longing to return, or 
without a hearty curse to him who invented 
ceremonies in the world, and put nte on the 
necessity of withdrawing, when it was my inte- 
rest, as well as my desire, to have given you a 
■meh longer trouble. I cannot imagine, (if 
your bnMiip wiU give me leave to speak my 
thoughts,) but you have had a nwre than ordi* 
muf vigour in your youth ; far too nraoh of heat 
is required at first, that there may not too Kttle 
be left at bst. A prodigal fire is only capable 
if large remains; and youre, my lord, still bums 



the dearer in declining. The blase a not w 
fierce as at the first ; but the smoke is wboDy 
vanished ; and your friends, who stand altoat 
you, are not only sensible cf a cheerful warmth, 
but are kept at an awful distance by its force. 
In my small observations of mankind, I have 
ever found, that such as are not rather too fiiU 
of spirit when they are young, degenerate to 
dulneas in their ago. Sobriety in our riper 
years is the effect of a woU-conoocted warmtli: 
but, where the principles ar» only phlegm, what 
can be expected from the waterish matter, but 
an Insipid manhood, and a stupid old infancy- 
discretion in leadin^strings, and a confirmed 
ignorance on crutches? virgil, in his Third 
Georgic, when he describes a colt, who promi- 
ses a courser for the race, or for the field of bat- 
tle, shows him the first to pam the bridge, which 
trembles under him, and to stem the torrent of 
the fkxid. His begtimings must be in rashness 
—a noble fiiult ; but time and experience vriU 
correct that error, and tame it into a deliberate 
and well-weighed courage, which knows both to 
be cautious and to dare, as occasion oflers. 
Your lordship is a man of honour, not only so 
unstained, butso unouestioned, that you are the 
living standard of that heroic virtue ; so truly 
such, that if I would flatter you, I could nou 
It takes not from you, that you were born with 
principles of generosity and probity ; but it adds 
lo you, that you have cuhivatod nature, and 
made those principles the rule and measure of 
all your actions. The world knows this, with- 
out my telling; yet poets have a right of re- 
cording it to all posterity : 

Dlgnum laode vlram Musa vetat mod. 

Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two first Cm* 
sars, were not esteemed the worn commanders, 
for hsving made philowtphy and the liberal aits 
their study. Cicero might have been their 
equal, but that he wanted courage. To have 
both these virtues, and to have improved ihem 
both with a soflness of manners and a sweeu 
noes of conversation — few of our nobility can 
fill that character. One there is, and so con- 
spicuous by his own light, that he needs not 

Diglto meostnori, et dlder. •* Blc est i" 

To be nobly bom, and of an ancient family, is 
in the extremes of fortune, either good or bad ; 
for virtue and descent are no inheritance. A 
kmg series of ancoMors shows the native with 
great advantage at the first ;. but, if he any way 
degenerate from his line, the least spot is visi- 
ble on ermine. But, to preserve this whitenesn 
in its original purity, you, my lord, have, Uka 
that ermine, forsaken the cennon track of bart« 



OF THE GEORGICS. 



tmm, which it not iKrajf clean: yoa hare 
dbom for jcNirwIf a prirate greameM, and wiU 
not )>e pollutiMl with ambition. It has been ob« 
■enred in former times, that none have been so 
greedj of employments, and oT managing the 
public, as they who have least deserved their 
■Cations. Bjt such only merit to be called 
patriots, under whom we see their country 
flourish. I have laughed sometimes, (for who 
would always be a Heraditus?) when I have 
reflected on those men, who from time to nme 
have shot themselves into the world. I have 
■sen uMny successiocis of them ; some bolting 
•ut upon the stage wiiJi vast applause, and 
others hissed ofl*, and quitting it with disgrace. 
But, while they were in action, J have eon* 
■tartly observed, that they seemed desirous to 
retreat from business : greatness, tJiMy stuJ, was 
nauseous, and a crowd was troublesome: a 
quiet privacy was their ambition. Some few of 
them, I believe, said this in earnest, and were 
Baking a provision against future %rant, that 
they might enjoy their age with ease. They 
nw the happiness of a private life, and promised 
to themselves a blessing, which every day it 
was ffl their power to possess. But they defer- 
red it, and lingered still at court, because they 
thought they had not yet enough to make them 
happy : they would have more, and laid in, to 
make their solitude luiurious:— a wretched 
phikwophy, which Epicurus never taught them 
IB hie garden. They k>ved the prospect of this 
quiet in reversion, but were not willing to have 
it in possession: they would first be oM, and 
make as sure of health and lile« as if boA of them 
were at their dispose. But put them to the no* 
eassity of a preeent choice, and they prefivred 
continuance in power; like the wretch who 
called Death to his assistance, but refiised him 
when he came. The great Scipio was not of 
their opinion, who indeed sought honours in his 
youth, and endured the fatigues with which he 
purchased them. . He served his country when 
it was in need of his courage and conduct, till 
he thought it ^9M time to serve himself; but 
dismounted from the saddle when he found the 
beast which bore him began to grow restifl* and 
nngovemable. But your kmlship has given us 
t better example of moderation. Foil saw bo> 
U<ne*, that ingratitude b not confined to oom- 
nonweahhs; and therefore, though you were 
formed alike for the greatest of civil employ^ 
Meats and military commands, yet you pushed 
wt your fcrtune to rise in either, but contented 
younelf with being capable, as much as any 
■hosoever, of deAoding your counuy with your 
•ivnrd, or MiistiBg it with your counsel, when 



you were called.* For the rest, the i 
and love which was paid you, not only b tha 
province where you live, but generally by aM 
who had the happiness to know you, was a wim 
exchange for the honours of ine court—* place 
of fbrgelfuhioss, at the best, fur well-^leservers* 
It is necessary, for (he |iolishin| of manners, to 
have breathed that air; but it is infectious, 
even to the best morals, to live always in it. It 
is a dangerous commerce, where an honest matt 
is surs at the first of being cheated, and he r»> 
covers not his* losses, but by learning to dieal 
others. The undermining smile becomes at 
length habitual ; and the drift of his plausible 
conversation is only to flatter one, that be may 
betray another. Tet it is good lo havo been a 
looker on, wiihout venturing to play ; that a man 
may know false dice another time, though he 
never moans to use them. I commend not him 
who never knew a court, but him who forsakes it 
because he knows it. A young man deserves 
no praise, who, out of melanoboly leal, leavca 
the world before he has well tried it, and runs 
headlong into religion. He who carries a maid- 
enhead into a cloister, is sometimes apt lo loso 
it there, and to repent of his repentance^ He 
only is like to endure austerities, wIm» has already 
found the inconvenience of pleasures : for almost 
every roan win be making experiments in one 
part or another of his Kfe ; and the danger is the 
less when we are young; fcjr, liaving tried it 
early, we shall not be apt to repeat it after- 
wards. Yuur Inrdship therefore may properly 
be said to have choeen a retreat, and not lo have 
chosen it till you had maturely weighed the ad- 
vantsgas of rising higher, with the haxards cl 
thefalL 

Res, non parta labors, ssd relleta, 

was thought by a poet to be one of the requisites 
to a happy life. Why shouM a reasonable man 
put it into the power of Fortune lo make him 
miserable, when his ancestors have taken care 
to release him from her? Let him venture, says 
Horace, qui zomam perdidU, He, who has no- 
thing, plays securely ; for he may win, and can- 
not be poorer if he loses : but he who is bora to 
a plentiful estate, and is ambitious of offices at 
oourt, sets a stake to Fortune, which she can 
•ekiom answer. If he gains nothing, he kMes 
all, or part of What was once his own , and, if 
he gets, he cannot be certain twit he may reftmd. 

* Dfjrden's praise, thou^ti often tijrpeitelleal. Is 
alwa^ Ibnnded on some nrciimslanees approiMMa 
to tU object. Lord CbestofflsU. wbo bed tn^yS 
oOees of honour at the court of Charles 11.. new 
Uvtil to recirsmsnt at «n elexant vina. aeconfliim la 
Mr. Malona, near Twlckenhaos. 
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In tborti haw«fer ha luoeeeds, H u eoveUm*- 
noM that inducad him first to play ; and ooveu 
oUMMM it the imdoMbied si^ of ill Mme at boU 
lorn. The odds are against him, that be loee* ; 
and one km may be of ax>re consequence to 
him than all his former winnings. It is like the' 
present war of the Christians against the Turks ; 
every year they gain a Tictoryi^and by that a 
town ; but, if they are once defeated, they lose 
a province at a Mow, and endanger the safety of 
the whole empire. Tea, ny lord, enjoy your 
^uiet ia a garden, where you have not only the 
leisure of thinking, but the pleasure to think of 
nothing which can discompose your mind. A 
good conscience is a port which is land-k>cked 
en erery skie, and where no winds can possibly 
inrade, no tempests can arise. There a man 
may stand upon the shore, and not only see his 
own image, but that of his Maker, clearly re- 
flected from the undisturbed and silent waters. 
Reason was intended for a blessing ; and suob it 
is to men of honour and iAtegriiy, who desire 
no more than what they are able to five them- 
selves ; like the happy old Corycian, whom my 
author describes in his Fourth Georgic, whose 
fruits and sallads, on which he lived contented, 
were all ofhis own growth, and his own planta- 
tion. Virgil seems to think, that the blessings 
of a country life are not complete without an 
improvement of knowledge by contemplation and 
rstdug. 

fortunstos nlmlvn, sua it bona uito. 



It ia but half possessiQii, not to uidcni!aad that 
happineKs which we possess. A foundation of 
good sense, and a cuhivatbn of learning, are 
required to give a seasoning to retirement, and 
makrf us laste the blessing. God has bestowed 
en your lordship the first of these ; and you have 
bestowed on yuufself the second. Eden was 
not maile for beasts, thoueh they were sufiered 
to live in it. but for their master, who studied 
God in ihf^ works of his creation. Neither 
could the^devi) liave been happy there with all 
his knowledge ; for he wanted innocence to make 
him so. He brought envv, malice, and ambi- 
tion, into Paradise, which soured to him llis 
sweetness of the place. Wherever inordinata 
affections are, *tis hell. Budi only can enjoy 
the oounury, who are capable of thinking when 
they are there, and have left the passions pehand 
them in the towa Then they are prepared for 
solitude ; and, in that solitude, is prepared for 
them, 

Et secufa qioles, et nesda (Ulere vita. 

As I began this Dedication with a vetie «l 
yirgil, 80 1 eondude it with another. 

The continuance of your health, to enjoy that 
happiness which yoo to well deserve, and which 
you have provided for younolf, is the sinoaro and 
earaest wish of 

Your brdship's 

Most dovoted 
And BMMt obedient suisMi 

JOMM DBTMUI. 
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MR. ADDISON.* 



▼men. may be reckoned the firtt wno intn^ 
imood three new kiadfl of poetry afOi^g the Ro» 
mam, which he copied alter three the greatest 
imrteri of Greece. Theo^itju and Homer have 
•Cfll diaputed for the advantage ever him in Paa- 
toral and Heroica ; but I think all are unanimouf 
in giving him the precedence to Hesiod in hi« 
** Georgicfl.'* The truth of ' it is, the aweetneei 
and rusticity of a Pastoral cannot be so well ex* 
preened in any other tongue as in the Greek, 
when rightly mixed and qualified with the Doric 
dialect ; nor can the majesty of a Heroic poem 
anywhere appear so well as in this langiiage, 
which has a natural greatness in it, and can be 
eften rendered more deep and sonorous by the 
jVOQunciation of the lonians. But, in the mid* 
dfe style, where the writers in both tongues are 
OB a level, we see how far Virgil has excelled 
all who have written in the same way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticism spent 
ea Virgil's " Pastorals '* and <' JEneis ;** but the 
<*Georgics'* are a subject which none of the 
critics have sufficiently taken into their oonsid- 
entkm ; most of them passing it over in silence, 
or easting it under the same head with pastoral : 
a division by no means proper, unless we sup-, 
peso the style of a husbandman ought to be imi- 
tated in a Georgic, as that of a shepherd is in 
a Pastoral. But, though the scene of both these 
poems lies in the same place, the speakers la 



them are of a quite difierent character, atnee tba 
precepts of husbandry are not to be delivered 
with the simplicity of a ploughman, but with the 
address of a poet. No rules, therefore, that re* 
late fo pastoral, can any way affect the Geor^ 
gics, which foil under that class of poetry which 
consists in giving plain and direct instructions 
to the reader; whether they be moral duties, as 
those of Theognia and Pythagoras, or philoeoph- 
ical speculations, as those of Aratns and Ln- 
crstim, or rules of practiee, as those of Hesiod 
and Virgil Among these difTerant kinds of 
subjects, that which the Georgic goes upon, is, 
I think, the meanest and least improving, but 
the roost pleasing and delightful. Precepts of 
ntor&lity, besides the natural corruption of our 
tempers, which makes ua averse to them, are so 
abstracted from ideas of sense, that they seldom 
give an opportunity for those beautiful descrip ' 
tions and images which are the spirit and life 
of poetry. Natural philosophy has iiideed scn- 
aiblo objects to work upon ; but then it often 
pozxles the reader with the intricacy of its no* 
tions, and perplexes him with tho multitude of its 
disputes. But this kind of poetry I am now 
speaking of addresses itself wholly to the im- 
agination: it ii altogether conversant among 
the 6elda and woods, and has the most delightfid 
part of nature for its province. It raises in cur 
minds a pleasing variety of scenes and land* 



e Addison had already dlstinatiisbed himself as a man of letters, and as an admlnr of Drydan, by a eopy 
ef verses sddressed to our aathor, and by a translation of the Fourth Book of the Qetot^u, exclaslve of 
Chesiofyof AristJMiii. — • ■ . .. _ . «. . _. 

•n. — 



This last perfonnanee Is liberally commended by Orrden in the Postscrlpi to Vlzw 
^.. Tne following Essay, which has been much admired for Judtcious eritlclsm contained in elegant laa* 
gaafs. was sent by him to onr author, but without permission to preilz the writer's name. This circom< 
samoe led Tlclwn lo throw some reflection on Dryden, as if he had meant to assume to himself 



_ T the merit 

af Ite eoatposltlon. This chaise wms refuted by Steele, In a letter to Concreve, prefixed to an edition of 
tbs comedy of "The Drummer," in 17». who proves, that the ESsay was the same paper which Dryden 
asUA the Prefaee to the Georglcs, and which ha acknowledces to have been sent by a friend, whose name 
IM waa not at liberty to make pobUe. See the article AdHmm in the " Blograpbta firltannlca.** 
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it to«chet w, and makes Um 
dri«ft of Its proeepts look like a dcicriptioii. ^ 
GmrgU, tktr^0re, i» Mine pent of the aeienot o^ 
Aii>6 ui k l r y jnrf mto a pteoiiHg dr9a»t <^ m' ^ 
mCA otf Um beayim wdtmbtUiakmtnta afj^odUy, 
Now, cince this Kionee i>f husbandry is of a* 
rwj large extent, the poet shomrs his skill in 
•ingling out such precepts to proceed on, as are 
' at the same time most capable of 
Virfil was so well acquainted with 
this secret, that, lo set off his Georgice, he has 
ran into a set of precepts, which are almost 
foreign to his subject, in that beautiful account 
he gives usef the signs in nature, which precede 
the changes of the weather. 

And, if there be so much art in the choice of 
6t precepts, there is much mqre required in the 
treating of them, thai they may lall in afier each 
other by a natural unferced method, and show 
themselves in the b^st and most advantageous 
light. They should aE be so finely wrought to- 
gether in the same piece, that no coarse -seam 
may discover where they join ; as, in a curious 
brede of needkwork, one colour fidla away by 
such just degrees, and another rises so insen- 
sibly, that we seo the variety, without being 
able t^ distinguish the total vanishing of the one 
from the first appearance of the other. Nor is 
it sufficient to range and dispose this body of 
precepts into a clear kaA easy method, unless 
they are delivered to us in the most pleasing and 
agreeable manner: fur ihei'e are several ways 
of conveying the same truth to the mind of man ; 
and to choose the pleasaniest of these ways is 
that v.hich chiefly distinguishes poetry from 
prose, and makes Virgil's rules of husbandry 
pleasanter to read than Varro's. Where the 
prose-writer tolls tis plainly what ought to be 
done, the poet often eoncesJs the precept in a 
description, and represenu his countryman per^ 
forming the action in which he would instruct 
Kis reader. Where the one sets out, as fiiUv 
and distinctly as he can, all the parts of the truth 
which he would communicate to us, the other 
singles out the roost pleasing circumstance of 
this truth, and so conveys the whole in a more 
diverting manner to the understanding. I shall 
give one instance, out of a multitude of this na- 
ture, that might be fiHind in the Georgics, where 
the reader may see the diflerent ways Virgil 
has taken to express the same thing, and how 
much pleasanter every manner of expression is, 
than the plain and direct mention of it would 
have been. It is in the Second Georgie, where 
M tells OS what trees wiD bear grafting on each 

Bt si^ alierius runes Impune vldemns 
Ytttert Itt altaitus, mutatamque Insita mOa 



Ferie pjrrum, et prualslapidosa mbssears 



Sterlles platMif males fessere velsnl 

Gastaoea fafus, ornusquelneanoit atte 

Flore pyrt ; flandetn^u* nutfriftre m* iiimli. 

Nee Ionium tempos i et infens 

Exilt ad colom ramte feUrilMi* artws ; 
Mlraturque novas frondea, et non Mia poma. 

Here, we see, the poet cotisidered all the e& 
ieets of thb union between trees of different 
kinds, and took notice of thaVeffect which had 
the most surprise, and by consequence the most 
delight in it, to exprees the capacity that was in 
them of being thus united. This way of wri- 
ting is everywhere much in use among the 
poeu, and is particularly practised by Virgil, 
who loves to ioggest a truth indirectly, and, 
without giving ue a full and open view of it, to 
Set us see just so much as will naturally lead the 
imagination into all the parts that lie concealed. 
This is wonderfiilly diverting Co the under- 
standing, thus to receive a precept, that enters, 
as it were, through a by-way, and to apprehend 
an idea that draws a whole train aAer it. For 
here the mtod, which is always delighted with 
its own discoveries, only takes the hint fiom the 
poet, and seems to work out the rest by the 
strength of her own (acuities. 

But, since ihe inculcating precept upon pre- 
cept will at length prove tiresome to the reader, 
if he meets with no other entertaiimient, — the 
poet must take care not to encumber his poem 
with too much business, but sometimes to relieve 
the subject with a moral reflection, or let it rest 
a while for the sake of a pleasant and pertinent 
digression. Nor is it sufficient to run out into 
beaotiful and diverting digressions, (as it is 
generally thought,) unless they are brought in 
aptly, and are something of a piece with the 
main design of the Georgie: for Ihey ought lo 
have a remote alHance at least to the sub)«et« 
that so the whole poem may be more unifoim 
and agreeable in all its parts. We should never 
quite k>se sight of the coimtry, though we are 
sometimes entertained with a distant prospect of 
It. Of this nature are Virgil's deecriptions of 
the origin of agriculture, of the fmitfuhiess of 
Italy, of a country life, and the like, which arr 
not brought in by force, but naturally rise out of 
the principal argument and design of the poem. 
I know no one digression in the Georgics that 
may seem to contradict this observation, besides 
that in the latter end of the first book, where Ihe 
poet launches out into a discourse of the batile 
of Pharsalia, and the actions of Augustus : but 
it is worth while to consider bow admirsbly he 
has turned the course of his narration into ila 
proper channel, and nmde his husbandma n con- 
cerned even in what relates to the faattU, hi 
those inimitable lines: 
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tcltmripusTinlet,«amlioibiulllls ' 

A«rico1a. tncurvo terrain moUtus antro, 
BxesalnvenletBcabri niblelne plla, 
A«t gnvlbus rastris gal«is pulsaMt inanes 
Of Muitiqae effoMls roirabltur ossa MpulcrU. 

And aftorwardfl, speaking of Auguitut's ac- 
tioQi, hfl BtiQ remeiobers, that agricuUure ought 
loba aome way binied at throu^oot the whole 



Hon uUttB aratro 
Dtgnup hOQOt : vquaknt abduotls arva eolonls ; 
Bl eunrn rigldum faloea oonHaniar in enaein. 

We now oome to the atjie which is proper to 
a Georgic ; and indeed thia is the part on which 
the peel nust lay out all his strength, that hii 
words may be warm and glowing, and that every 
thing be desoribes may immediately present it* 
■elf, and rise up to the reader's Tiew. fie 
ought, in partioalar, to be careful of not letting 
his subject debase his style, and betray him 
into a meanness oT expression, hut everywhere 
to keep up his verse in all th| pomp of numbers, 
and dignity of words. 

J thiqk nothing, which is a ^rase or saying 
Id oommoQ talk, should be admitted into a s»- 
lious poem; because it takes off from the solem- 
Bity of the expression, and gives it too great a 
turn of &miliarity. Much less ought the low 
phrases and terms of art, that are adapted to 
hasbandry, haVe any place in such a work as the 
Georgic, which is not to appear in the natural 
mmpiicicy and nakedness of its subject, but in 
the pleasantest dress that poetry can bestow on 
it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the common 
fitrm of wofds, would not make use of tempore, 
but tiden, in his first verse, and everywhere 
•lee abounds with metaphors, Grecisms, and 
eiveaaalocutions, to give his verse the greater 
pomp, and preserve it from sinking into a ple- 
heiaa style. And herein consists Virgil's mas- 
tor-piece, who has not only excelled all other 
poets, bat even himself, in the language of his 
Georgics, where we receive rooiet strong and 
lively Ueas of thinp from his words, than we 
couU have done from the olyects thems^ves ; 
•ad find our imaginations more affected by his 
descriptions, than they would have been by the 
very sight of what he describes. 

I shall now, after this short scheme of rules, 
consider the different success that Hesiod and 
Virgil have met widi hi this kind of poetry, 
wliich may give us some farther notion of Ihe 
excellence oif the Georgics. To begin with 
Hesiod: — If we mav guess at hit character 
fiwD bki writings, he had much more of the bus- 
baDdman tlian the poet in his temper: he was 
woaderfully grave, discreet, and frugal : he lived 
•h«gether in the ooiincry, and was probably, far 



his great pmdsnee, the oraele of tha — i ghh sw 
hood. Theee priaeiplea of good bosbaadry fwa 
through his works, and dirscted him to the 
choice of tillage add merchandise, lor Ihe sub- 
ject of that which is the most eelehraled ol 
them. He is everywhere bent on ioatnictioa, 
avoids ail manner of digressions, and does not 
stir out of the field once in the whole Oeergie. 
His method, in describing month after moath, 
with its proper seasons awl emptoymeata, is toe 
grave and simple ; it takes off from the surprise 
and variety of the poem, and makes the whole 
look but like a modem aloianac ia verse. The 
reader is carried through a coarse of weather, 
and may beCurehaiid guem whether he iitd meet 
with snow or rain, clouds or sunshine, in Ihe 
next description. His deecriptions, indeed, 
have abundance of nature ia them ; but then it 
is nature in her simplicity and undress. Thus, 
when he speaks of Januaiy,— ^ The wild 
beasts,** says he, " run shivering through Iho 
woods, with their heads alooping to the ground, 
and iheir tails clapped between ihtir legs ; the 
goats and oxen are almoet flayed with odd: bat 
it is not so bad with the sheep» because they 
have a thick coat of wool about them. The old 
men too are bitterly pinched with the weather : 
but the young girls leel nothing of it, who sit at 
home with their mothers by a warm firesidew*' 
Thus does the old gentleman give himself up to 
a loose kind of tattle, rather than endeavour 
after a just poetical descripiioa. Nor has he 
shown more of art or jodgmoot in the precepts 
he has given us, which are sown so very thick, 
that they clog the poem too much, and are often 
so minute and full of circumstances, that thev 
weaken and unnerve his verse. But, after all, 
we are beholden to him fir ihe first rough sketch 
of a Georgic; where we may still disoover 
somsthing venerable in the anti^ueness of the 
work : but, if we wouU see the design enlarged, 
the figures refi>rmed, the colottrtng Uid on, and 
the whole piece finished, we must expect it from 
a greater master's hand. 

Virgil has drawn oat the rules ef tillage and 
planting Into two books, which Hesiod has dee- 
patched in half a one ; but has so raised the 
natnral rudeness and simplicity of his subject 
with such a significancy of expressioa, such a 
pomp of verse, such variety of transitions, and 
such a solemn air ia his reflections, that, if we 
look on both poets together, we see ifl one the 
plainness of a downright eouaHyman, and, hi 
the otfier, something of a rustic maiosty, like 
thgt of a Roman dictator at the pkM^taU. He 
dslivers the meanest of his precepts with a kind 
of grandenr : he breaks tbeckds, and tosses the 
dung ahoat, with an air of grasefiihiess. Bis 
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pragBOitieationi •TUm wetther f9 ukeo out of 

▲nnw, where we may toe how judiciously he 
haf picked out tboee that are moat proper for hit 
hnabiaiidiiiaii'a oboenrataon ; how he hat eaforccd 
the evpreaeico, and heifht«ned the iaaget, 
which be fixiod in the ori|{Uialt 

The teooad book has more wit in it, and a 
greater boidjMtt in its metaphort, than any of 
the rest. The poet, with a gT«at beauty, ap- 
plies oblivion, ignorance, wonder, desire, and 
the like, to hit trees. The latt Oeorgic ha8,,in» 
deed, a» many metaphors, but not so dariog as 
du9; for human thoughts and passions may be 
nmre naturally ascribed to a bee, than to an in- 
animate j>lant. He who reads over the pleas- 
ures of a country life, as they are described 
by Virgil in the latter end of this book, can 
scarce be of Virgil*s mind in preferring OTen the 
Ufo of a philoeopher to it. 

We may, I think, read the poet's clime in his 
dsscripiiian ; for he seems to have been b a 
sweat at the writing ,of it: 

O t qui me geUdls in valUbut Hoemt 

Slstat, et UigenU lamorum protcsat umbri— 

and is everywhere mentioobg, among his chief 
pleasures, the eoobess of his shades iad rivers, 
vales and grottoes, which a more northern poet 
would have omitted, for the description of a sun- 
ny hill and fireside. 

The Third Georgic seems to be the most la- 
boured of them all; there is a wonderful vigour 
and spirit in the description of the horse and 
chariot race. Tho force of fove is represented 
in noble instances, and very sublime espros- 
aions. The Scythian winter^ece appears so 
Tory cold and bleak to the eye, that a man can 
scarce look on it without shivering. . The mup* 
rain, at the end, has all the expressiveneos that 
words can give. It was here that the poet 
strained hard to outdo Lucretius in the do- 
aeriptien of his Plague : and, if the reader would 
see what suooest ha had, he may find it at large 
in Scaliger. 

But Virgil teems nowhere so well pleased, 
as when he is got among hit Bees in the Fourth 
Oeorgic; and ennobles the actions of so trivial 
a creature, with metaphors drawn from the most 
important concerns of mankind. His verses are 
not in a greater noise and hurry in (he baules of 
wfineas and Tumus, than in the enpgement of 
two swarms. And as, in his iBneis, he com- 
pares the labours of his Trofans to thooe of bees 

' ' ' , hero he compares tho labours of 



the bees to those of the Cyclops. la short, the 
last Oeorgic was a good prelude to the JEnels, 
and very well showed what the poet could do in 
the description of what was really great, by hit 
detcribing the mock grandeur of an insect with 
to good a grace. There is more pleatanmest 
in' the little platform of a garden, which he givet 
at about the middfe of this book, than in all the 
spacious walks and water-works of Rapin. The 
speech of PrototiR, at the end, can never be 
enough admired, and Was indeed very fit to con- 
clude to divine a work. 

After thtt particular aocoutt of the beauties 
in the Oeorgict, I thould, in the next place, en- 
deavodr to point out its imperfectiont, if it baa 
any. But, though I think there are tome few 
parts in it that are not so beautiful as the rest, 
I shaU not presume to name them« as rather sus> 
p0Cting my own judgment, than I can bdieve a 
fiiult to be in that poem, which lay so hng iw» 
der Virgil's correction, and had his last hand 
pot to it. Tho Fifot Georgic was probably boiw 
iesqued in tho author's lifeiiny ; for we still 
find in the scholiasts a verse that ridtculea part 
of a line tranalated from Hesioii— JVWdvt wra, 
aen mubu : And we may eatily guets at the 
judgment of this extraordinary critic, whoever 
he was, fi-om his censuring this particular pr»> 
cept. We may be sure Virgil would not have 
translated it from Hesiod, had he not disoovered 
some beauty in it ; and indeed the beanly of it 
is, what I have iiefore observed to be frequently 
met with in Virgil, the delivoring the precept so 
indirectly, and singling oat the partioilar di^ 
cumstance of sowing and plough iog naked, to 
suffgest to OS, that these employnK^nts are proper 
only in the hot season of the year. 

I shall not here compare the Ayle of the 
Georgics wiUi that of Lucretius, (which the 
reader may see already done in Uie pre&ce to 
the second volume of Miscellany Poems,) but 
shall conclude this poem to be the most oom- 
plete, elabirate, and finished pieoe of ail an- 
tiquity. The MneU, indeed, is of a nobler 
kind; but the Oeorgic is more perfect in its 
kmd. The ^neis has a greater variety of 
beauties in it; but those of the G^eorgic are 
more exquisite. In short, the Georgic has all 
the perfection that can be expected in a poem 
written by the greatest poet in the flower of his 
age, when his invention was ready, his imagi- 
nation warm, his judgment settled, and all hit 
feculties in their full vigour and maturity. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM VIRGIL. 



PASTORAL I. 

. OH. 

TITYRUS AND MELIBCBUS. 

AKOUMENT 

Tha occasion of the flret pastonl vna this. Whan 
Aof uatua had settled himself li> the Romian em- 
ptoe, that he might reward his veteran troops for 
their past servio«) he distributed amooff them all 
the luxU that lay uboat Cremona and Mantua: 
tnnitius oat the right owners for having sided 
with his enemies. Virfrilwaa a sufferer among 
the rest { who afterwards recovered his estate by 
Macenas's Intercession, and, as an Instance of 
his gratitude, composed the following pastoral, 
whera he sets out his own good fortune ki the 
person of Tityrus, and the calamities of hte Man- 
man nelghboun In the character of MeUhoBua. 

MEUBISUS. 

BsiixATa the shade which beecheo boaghs 

diffuse, 
Tou, Tityrus, entertain your sylvan muse. 
Ro«uid the wide world in banishment we roam, 
Parc'd from our pleasing fields and native 

home •, [loves, 

While, stretchM at ease, you sing your happy 
And AmaryUis fills the shady groves. 

T1TYR0S. 

These blessings, friend, a deity bestowM ; 
Per never can I deem him less than God. 
The tender firstlings of my woolly breed 
Shall oB his holy altar often bleed. 
He gave me kine to graze the flow'ry plain, 
And to my pipe renew'd the rural strain. 

MBLISOBtrs. 

I envy not your fijrttme but admire, 
TW, while the raging sword and wasteful fire 
Destroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 
Me hostile arms approach your happy ground. 
Fitf difPrent is my fate : my feeble goats 
With pains I drive fitm their forsaken cotes. 
And this, you see, I scarcely drag along, 
Who, yeaning, on the rocks has left her young *, 
The hope and promise of my falling Ibid. 
My loes, by dire portents the gods foretold ; 
Per, had I not been blind, I might have seen :— 
tva riven oak, the fidrest of the green, 



And the hoarse raven, on the blasted bough, 
By croaking from the left, presaged the corain| 

blow, 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heavenly powV 
PreservM your fortune in that fatal hour 1 

TITYHUS. 

Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, where on market days we come, 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 
SoUds and whelps their sires and dams ex* 

press; . 
And so the great I measur*d by the less. 
But coonti^ towns, compar*d with her, appear 
Like shrubs, when k^fty cypresses are near. 

MELIB<SUS. 

What great oocasiun call'd you hence to Rome? 

TITYRUS. 

Freedom, which came at length, tho' slow to 

come. 
Nor did my search of liberty begin, 
Till my Mack hairs were changM upon my 

chin; 
Nor Amaryllis would vouchsafe a look, 
Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke 
Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain, 
leought not fireedom, nor aspired to gain : 
Though many a victim from my folds wal 

bought, 
And many a cheese to country markets brought, 
Yet all the little that I got, I spent, 
And still returned as empty as I went, 

MCLIBOEUS. 

We stood amazM to see your mbtress mourn, 
Unknowing that she pin'd for your return : 
We wonderM why she kept her fruit so long. 
For whom so late th* ungather'd apples hong. 
But now the wonder ceases, sinco I see 
She kept them only, Tityrus. Ibr thee. 
For thcMB ihe bubbling springs appear'd to moom. 
And whispVing pinee made vows for thy re- 
turn 

TITYRUS. 

What should I do?— While here I wail «•• 

cbain*d 
No ^impse of godlike liber^ renudn'd \ 
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N'lr eould \ liops, in way place Cut IRere, 



rnmftMjr 

He heard my vowa, and grac-iousljr decreed 
M/ grounds to be reatord, my iocmer docka to 
feed. 

' Mfii.IB<BU8. 

O fiirtunate old nnan ! wlioao fium remaiaa— 
For you aufficicnt— and requires yonr paina ; 
Though rushea overspread the neigbb'ring 



Though here the marshy grounds approach your 
And there the soil a stony harresl yields. [fielda» 
Your teeming ewes shall no strange meadows 

Nor fear a rot from tainted company, 
Behold ! yon bord'ruig fence of aallow treei 
b fraught with flow*rS| the flow'rs are fraught 

with bees. 
The busy bees, with a soft murmuring strain, 
Invite to gentle sleep tiielabVing swain, {songs, 
While, from the neighbVing rock, with rural 
The pruuer's voice the pleasing dream prolongs, 
Btock^ioves and turtles tell Uieir ain'rous pain, 
And from the lofly elms, of love complain. 

TITVUVS. 

Th' inhabitants of seas and skies shall change, 
And fish on shore, and stags in air shall range, 
The banish'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue Grerman shall ihe Tigris drink, 
Ere I, forsaking gratitude and truth. 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 

WELIB<BUS. 

But we roust beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the scorching or iho freezing zone : 
And some to iar Oaxis shall be sold, 
Or try the Libyan heat, or Scythian cold ; 
The rest among the Britons be oonfinM ; 
A race of men from all the world dugoin'd. 
O \ must the wretched exiles ever mourn, 
Nor, after length of rolling years, return? 
Are we condemned by iate*8 imjust decree. 
No more our houses and our homes to see ? 
Or shall we mount again the rural throne, 
And rule the country kingdoms once our own ; 
Did we for these barbarians pUnt and sow 7 
On these, on these, our happy fields bestow 7 
Good heaven ! what dire effects from civil dia- 

cord flow ! 
Now let me graft my pears, and prune the vine ; 
The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 
Farev*ell, my pastures, my paternal stock, 
My fruitful fields, and ray more fruitful flock ! 
No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
The steepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 
No more extended in the grot below. 
Shall see you browsing on the mountain's brow 



The prickly shrubs ; and after oa (he bare, 
Leap down the deep abyss, and hang in air. 
No more my sheep shall sip the morning dew; 
No more my song shaJI please the rural crew : 
Adieu my tuneful pipe ! and all the world, adieu t 

TITTRDS. 

This night, at least, with me fi>rget your care, 
Gheatauu, and curds, and cream shall be ycui 
lara : [spread ; 

The carpet-ground shall be with leaves o*eiw 
Andboiigha shall weave a oovVingfiN' your head. 
For see, yon sunny hill the shade extends; 
And onrling. smoke from cottaferascendb 

PASTORAL IL 

OK, 

ALEXIS. 

ARGCMENT. 

The commentators can hy no means asree on Ihe 

person of Alexis, but are all of opinion that seme 

beautJnil youth is meant bjr lUm, to whom ViigU 

here makes love, in t^rydon's lancua^ and slm- 

Klclty. His way of courtship Is wholly pastoral ; 
I complains of the boy's coyness ; recommends 
himself tor hU beauty and skill in pltilnff ; invites 
the youth into the country, where he promisee 
him the diversions nf the plaee* with a suitable 
present of nuts and apples. But when he finds 
nothing will prevail, heresolveil to euii his trou- 
blesome amour, and betake himadr a^jalu tu Us 
fbnner business- 

YooNO Gorydon th' unhappy shepherd swain, 
The fiitr Alexis lovM, but lovM in vain ; 
And underneath the beechen shade, alone, 
ThuB to the woods and mountains made his moan: 
Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward ? 
And must I die unpitied and unheard ? 
Now the green lizard in the grove is laid ; 
The sheep enjoy ihe coolness of the shade , 
And Thestylis wild thyme and garlic beats ' 
For harvest hinds, o*erspenl with toil and heatai 
While in the scorching sun I trace in vain 
Thy flying (botsteps t^er the burning plain. 
The creaking locusts with my voice cunspire, 
They fried with beat, and I with fierce deaiitL 
How much more easy was it to suetain 
Proud Amaryllia, and her haughty reign. 
The aqonu of young Monateas, once my care, 
Though he was black, and thou art heavenly 

fair. 
Trust not too much to that enchantmg face ! 
Beauty's a charm; but soon the charm wit 

pass. 
Whits lilies lie neglected on the |Jain, 
While duaky hyacinths for use remain. 
My passion is thy scorn ; nor wilt thou know 
What wealtli I have, what gifts I can bestow ; 
What stores my dairies and my Ibtds contain^ 
A thousand lambs, that wonder en the plau ; 



PA8TOIUL IQ. 



New nilk, that^afi iha wbtor, never fafls 
And, all the.simiiiMr, ovetflowe the pails. 
Amphioo suog not sweeter to his herd, 
When Bumipoo'd stones the Tbebaa turrefh 

iear>d. 
Nor am I so defbrmM ; for, late I stood 
UpOD the naargin ofthe brio/ flood : 
The winds were still : and, if the glass be true, 
With Daphnis I may vie, though jiidg*d by yoa. 
O leave the noisy town : O come and see 
Our country cots, and lire content with me ! 
To wound the flying deer, and from their cotes 
With me to drive a^fiekl the browsing goals ; 
To pipe and sing, and, in our country stn^n, 
To copy or periuips contend with Pan. 
Pan taught to join with wai unequal reeds ; 
Pan loves the shepherds, and their flocks be 

feeds. 
Nor soom the pipe : Amyntas, to be taught, 
With all his kisses would my skill have bought. 
Of seven smooth joints, a mellow pipe I have, 
VHiich, with his dying breath, Dammtas gave, 
And ssiJ, '* tliis, Conrdon, I leave to thee ; 
For only thou deserv st it afler me." 
Hie eyes Amyntas durst not upward lift ; 
For much be gnidgM the 'praise, but more the 

gift. 
Baside^, two kids, that in the valley strayM, 
Y (bond by chance, and to my fold conveyM, 
They drain two bagging udders ev'ry day ; 
And these shall be companions of thy play : 
Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian 

Btain, 
Which Thestylis had often begg'd in vain : 
And she shall have them, if again she sues, 
Since you the giver and the pft refuse. 
Come to my longing arms, ray lovely care ! 
And take the presents which thy nymphs pre- 
pare. 
White lilies in foil canisters they brmg, 
With all the glories ofthe purple spring. 
Tim daughters of the flood have search'd the 



P«€ violets pale, and croro'd the poppy's head. 
The short narcissus and mir daflbcfil, 

I to please the sight, and cassia sweet to . 



And set soft hyacinths with iron-blue^ 
To shade marsh marigolds of shining hue ; 
Some boond in order, others loosely strew*d, 
To Iress thy bow'r, and trim thy new abode. 
Myself will search our planted grounds at home^ 
For downy peaches and the glossy plum : 
And thrash the chestnuU in the neighboring 

grove, 
Bnnli as my Amaryllis us'd to kwe. 
The laurel and the myrtle sweets a{tree ; 
And both in uosegayt shaU be bound fir thee. 



Ah, Corydon! ah poor unhappy swakt 
Alexis will thy homely gifts disdain : 
Nor, should'st thou ofier all thy little store^ 
Will rich Idas yield, but offer more. 
What have I done, to name that we«lth| 

swain ?- 
So powerful are his presents, mine to mean ! 
The boar amidst my crystal streams I bring , 
And southern winds to blast my flowery springf 
Ah cruel creature ! whom dost thou despise ? 
The go^, to live in woods, have left the skies; 
And godlike Paris, in the Idsean grove. 
To Priam's woalih prefe/r'd QEIoone's love. 
In cities which she built, let Pallas reign ; 
T<Mv'rs are for gods, but forests for the swain. 
The greedy lioness the wolf pursues. 
The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browse ) 
Alexis, thou art cbas'd by Coiydon : 
All follow sev'ral .gaihes, and each his own. 
See, from afar the fields no longer smoke; 
The sweating steers, unhamess'd firom the yoke 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough; 
The shadows lengthen as the sun goes low ; 
Cool breexes now the raging heats remove : 
Ah, cruel heav'n ! that made no cure for love ! 
I wish for balmy sleep, but wish in vain ; 
Love has no bounds in pleasure, or in pain. 
Whkt frenzy, shepherd, has thy soul possessed 7 
Thy vineyard lies half prun*d and half undress'd 
Ctueneh, Corydon, thy long unanswered fire ! 
Mind what the common wants of life require, 
On willow twigs employ thy weaving care ; 
And find an easier bvo, though not so lair. 



PASTORAL IIL 

OB, 

PAL.£MON. 
BflENALC AS, DAMGBTAS, PAL^MON 

ARGUMENT. 

OamoBtas and ManacUts, alter some smart strokes 
of countrr railery, resolve to try who has the most 
skill at sotig ; and accordingly make their noU{1»> 
Mmr PaliBmon Judge of their perfornmnces t who, 
after a full hearing of both partle^declares himself 
nnflt for the decision of so weighty a conuovenQr 
and leaves the victory undetermined. 

MBKALCa-S. 

Ho, swun! what shepherd ^wns those raggen 
sheep? 



JBgon's they are : ho gave them nw to keep. 

MElfALCAS. 

Unhappy sheep of an lyihappy swain ! 
While be Ne»ra courU) but courts in vmia. 



THE POEMS OP DUTDEK. 



And feora Umt I tho dauuel shall obtain, 
Thou, variet, doat thy master'a gaioa devour ; , 
Thou milk'at his ewea and often twice an h6ur ; 
Of {rase and fodder ihou defraud'st the dams. 
And of their mother's dugs the starring 
Iambs. 

DAMCSTAI. 

Good words young catamite, at least to men ; 
Wc know who did your business, how, and, 

when : -' 

And in what chapel too you |>Iay'd your prize. 
And what the gods observM with leerbg eyes — 
The nymphs were kind and laugh'd 1 and thero 

your safety lies. 

MKVALCAS: 

Yes, when I crept the hedges of the leys, 
Cut Micott*s tender vines, and stole the stays : 

DAMOKTAS. '* 

Or rather, when, beneath yon ancient oak. 
The bow of Daphnis, and the shafts, you broke, 
When the fair boy receivM the gift cf right ; 
And, but for mischief, you had died for spite. 

MElfALCAS. 

What nonsense would the fdol thy master prate. 
When thou, his knave, canst talk at such a rate t 
Did I not see you, rascal, did I not, 
When you lay smig to snap youn^ Damon's 
His mongrel bark'd : I ran to his relief, [goat? 
And cried, " There, there he goes ! slop, stop 

the thief!" 
Discovered, and defeated of your prey, 
You skulkM behind the fence, and sneaXM 

away. 

DAMCSTAS. 

An honest man may freely take his own : 
The goat was mine, by singing fairly won. 
A solemn match was made : he lost the prize. 
Ask Damon, ask, if he the debt denies. 
1 think he dares not : If he does, he lies. 

MBRALCAS. 

Thou sing with htm, thou bouby I— Never pipe 
Was so ^rofan'd to touch that blubberM lip. 
Dunce at tho best ! in slrf ets but scarce allowed 
To tickle, on thy straw, the sUipkl crowd. 

DAMCSTAS 

To bring h to the trial, will yon dare 
^ur pipes, our skill, our voices, to compare ? 
Ay brinded heifer to the stake I lay : 
Two thriving calves she suckles twice a day, 
And twice, besides her beestings, never fail 
To store the dairy with a brimming pail. 
Now back your singing with an equal stake. 

MEVALCAS. 

That should be seen, if I had one to make. 
Toa know too well I feed my fiither's flock : 
What can I wager from the common stock? 
A stepdame too I have, a cursed she, 
Wbo ndes my hen-peck'deire, and orders me ; 



2?; 



Both number twice a day theVailky dama 
And once the takes the tale of aH the Iambi. 
But, since you will be mad, and since you amy 
Suspect mv courage, if [ sliould not lay, 
The pawn! proffer shall be fiill as good : 
Two bowls I have, well tum*d, of beechen wood : 
Both by divine Alciroedon were made : 
To neither of them yet the Kp is Uid. 
The lids are ivy : grapes in clusters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 
Two figures on the sides emhoss'd appear—^ 
Conon, and, what*s his name, who made the 

sphere, 
And showM the seasons of the sliding year, 
Instructed in 'his trade the lab^g swain, 
And when to reap, and when to sow the grain ? 

DAMCBTAS. 

And I have two, to mateh your pair, at hone ; 
The wood the same ; from the same hand they 

come, 
(The kirnbo handles seem with beaHe-fiioC 

carvM) 
And never yet to table have been serv'd ; 
Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With hearts eucompassM and a dancing 

grove. 
But these, nor all the proffers you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I set to stake. 

MXITALCAS. 

No more delays, vain boaster, but begin ! 
I prophesy beforehand, I shall win : 
Palsmon shall be judge how ill you rhyme. 
Fll teach you how to brag another time. 

DAM<ETA8. 

Rhymer, come on ! and do the worst you can. 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
With silence, neighbour, and attention, wait : 
For 'tia a business of a high debate. 

PALJCMOir. 

Sing then : the shade affords a proper place ; 
The trees are doth'd with leaves, the fiekis with 

grass; 
The blossoms blow ; the birds on bushes inng s 
And nature has accomplished all the spring. 
The challenge to Damcstas shall belong : 
Menalcas shall sustain his under-song : 
Each in his turn, your tuneful numbers bring : 
By turns the tuneful Muses love to sing. 

DAMSTAS. 

From the great father of the gods above 
My Muse begins ; for all is full of Jove ; 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongp; 
My flocks he blesses, and be loves my songs. 

XXHALCAS. 

Me Phoebus loves ; for he my Muse inspirea ; 
And, in her songs, the warmth he gave, requirea. 
For him, the god of shepherds and their sheep, 
My blushing hyacinths and my bays I keep. 
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DAM<BTA8.^ 

My PhyUifl me with pelted apples plies : 
Then tripping to the wood the wanton hies, 
And wishM to be seen before she flies. 

MEITALCAS. 

Dot &ir Amyntas comes unask'd tome, 
And offers lo'/o. kdA sits upon my knee. 
Not Delia to iny dogs i« known so well as hb. 

DmCETAS. 

To the dear iristresj of my love-sick n^mJ, 
Her twain a pieity present has design^ i 
I saw two stockdoves biliinK, and ere lolkg 
WHl take the rest ; and hers shall bo the 
young. 

MfiZTALCAS. 

Ten ruddy wildiA^s m the wood I foan4. 
And stood oo tiptoes, reaching firum the ground : 
I seut Amyntas ad my present store ;. 
And will, to-moru - ', send as many more. 

laMOKTAB. 

The lovely maid If v panting in my arms ; 
And all she said and did was flill of charms. 
Wibds ! OQ your wings to heav'n her accents 

bear; 
Such words as heav'n alone is fit to )iear. 

ir£irA.LCAs. 
Ah ! what avails i; me, my love's delight, 
To call you mine, ^hen absent from my sight ? 
I hold the neu, \/ntie you pursue the prey ; 
And must not share the dangers of the day. 

DzMOCTAS. 

I keep my birthday : send my Phyllis home ; 
At ahearing^time, Iotas you may come. 

SfSIVALCAS. 

With Phyllis I am more in grace than you : 

Her sorrow did my parting steps pursue : 

M Adieu', my deart^* she said, *' a long adieu!" 

DAMOKTAS. 

The nigiitly wolf is baneful to the fold, 
StdRUS to the wL«Mt, tq buds the bitter cold ; 
But, from my froH ning (air, more ills I find, 
Than fi'om the wolves, and storms, and winter- 
wind. 

MBSTALCAS. 

rhe kids with pleasure browse the bushy plain ; 
The showers are graceful to the swelling grain ; 
To teeming ewes tL? a. Ilcw's tender tree ; 
But, more than aU the world, my bve to me. 

DAM8TAS. 

PoQio my mra) Terse vouchsafes to read : 
A hei&r, M»5e^, fc: your patron breed. 

MC5ALCAS. 

My PoOio witits Iv'nself :— a bull he bred, 
With spuming heois, s'td wiih a butting head. 

OAMBTAS. 

Who Pollio loves, and who his Muse admires, 
Let PoUio's fiMTtune crown his fiiU desires. 
Let myrrh imtoMl of thorn his iencM fill, 



And sfaow'rs of honey from bis oaks distil. 

MBlfALCAS. 

Who hates noi living Bavius, let him be [thee ! 
(Dead Msvhis !) damn'd (o love thy wdrks and 
Xh^same ill taste of sense would serve to join 
Dog-foxes ip the yoke, and shear the swine 

DAMOCTAS. (*pnOg, 

Te boys, who pluck the flow'rs, and spoil the 
Beware the secret snake that shoots a sting. 

MEIfALCAS. 

Gra^e not too near the banks, my jolly sheep : 
The ground is false ; the running streams are 

deep : 
See, they have caught the father i(f the flock. 
Who dries his fleece upon the neiglib'riog rock 

DAMfBTAS. . 

From rivers drive the kids, and sling your book : 
Anon ni wash them in the shallow brook. 

MERALCAS. 

To fold, my flock !— when milk is dried with 

heat, 
In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 

OAMCSTAS. 

How lank my bulls from plenteous pas^urecome ! 
But love, that drains the herd, destroys the 
gnxmi. 

MBSALCAS. 

My flocks are firee firoro love, yoi \ook so thin, 
Their bones are barely cover*!! with their skin. 
What magic has bewitch*d the woolly dams, • 
And whar ill eyes beheld tlie tender lambs? 

J>AM<ETAS.. 

Say, where the roimd of heav'n, which all oon* 



To three short ells on earth our sight restrains : 
Tell that, and raise a Ph<Bhus for thy pains. 

MEITALCAS. 

Nay tell me first, in what new regioo springs 
A flowV, that bears inscribed the names of 

. kinss; 
And thou shjklt gain a present as divine 
As Phoebus* self: for Phyllis shall be thine. 

PALJBMON. 

So nice a difl^mce in your singing lies, - 
That both havo won, or both deserv'd the prize, 
Rest equal happy both ; and all who prove 
The bitter sweets, and pleasing pains oflove. 
Now dam the ditches, and the mmds lestraiil : 
Their moisture has already drench'd the plaia. 



PASTORAL IV. 

OR, 

POLLIO. 

ARGUMENT. 

The Peet eelebrales the birthday of Saleniaas^ th* 

son of PdDIs, bQrn In the consulship 6f Ms tether. 



THE. POEMS OF DRYDEN. 



Ulwtte taklDf of SaloMNfc ciljrta Mtawtia. 
iU9j of th« venos aro tranilaied nrora one oCUm 
SlbjrU, who iiiopheaied of our Saviour's Urtb. 

SicxLiAv Mum, begin a loftier strain . 

Tbo' lowly shrubs, and treos that shade the* 

plain, 
Delight not all ; Sicilian Muse, prepare 
To make the vocal woods deserve a consul's 

care. 
The last great ago, foretold by sacred rhymes, 
Renews its finished course : Satumian limes 
Roll round again; and mi^ty years, begun 
Prom their first orb in radiant circles run. 
The base degenerate iron offspring ends ; 
A golden progeny from heaven descends. 
O chaste Lucina ! speed the mother's pains ; 
And haste the glorious birth ! thy own ApoHo 

eeigns! 
The lovely boy, with hb auspicious (ace. 
Shall PoUio's consulship and triumph grace : 
Majestic months set out (wiih him) to their ap» 

pointed race. 
The father bauish'd virtue shall restore ; 
And crimes shall threat the guilty worid no 



'The son shall lead the life of gods, and- be 
By gods and heroes seen, and gods and heroe* 

tee. 
Th^ jarring nations he m peace ehaH bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mcnkind. 
Unbidden earth shall wreathing ivy bring, 
And fragrant herbs (the promises of spring,) 
As her first oflfrings to her infant king. 
The goats with strutting dugs shall homeward 

speed. 
And lowing herds secure from lions feed. 
Hiseradle shall with rising flow'rsbe crown'd : 
The serpent's brood shall die : the sacred 

ground 
Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuse to bear ; 
Each oonunon bush shall Syrian roses wear. 
But when heroic verse his youth shall raise, 
And form it to heroditary praise, 
Unlabour'd harvests shall the fiekls adorn, 
And clustei'd grapes shall blush on every thorn ; 
The knotted eaks shall showers of honey weep ; 
And thro* the matted grass the liquid gold shall 

creep. 
Vet, of old fraud some footsteps shall remain : 
The merchant still shall plough the deep for 

gain: 
Great cities shall with walls be compasa'd 

round ; 
And sbarpen'd shares shall vex tlie fruitfid 



Another Helen other wars creaUj 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan CaU 
But, when to ripon*d manhood he sba4 |rQW« 
The greedy saibr shall the seas forego : 
No keel shall cut the waves for fnreigL ware 
For every stul shall every product bear. 
The laboring hind his oxen shall disjoin : 
No plough shall hurt the globe, no pruning-hook 

the vine ; 
Nor wool shall in dissembled colour shine ; 
But the luxurious father of the fold. ' 
With native purple, and unborrow'd gold, 
Beneath his pompous fleece shall proudly sweat , 
And under Tyrianrobas the lamb shall bleat. 
The Fates, when tliey lh*s happy web have 

spun, 
Shall bless the saci^cd clue, and bid it smoothly 

run. 
Maihre m years, to res dy honours move, 
O, of celestial sf ed ! O, fostep^^ of Jove ! 
See, labVing Ns^ura calls theo to sustain ' 
Thenoddmg frame . cf heav'n, umI earth, ard 

muin! 
See to their bar^e restorM, earth, seas, and aiT i 
And joyful ages, trtm behind, in crowding ranks 

appear. 
To sidg thy piitise, would heav'n my breath pro- 
long, 
InfUi<;ng spirits worthy such a song, 
Not Thracian Orpheus should transceno ny 

lays. 
Nor Linus crownM with never foding bays { 
Though eadihis heav'nly parent should in- 
spire ; 
The Muse instruct the voice, and Phcsbus tune 

the lyre. 
Should Pan contend in verse, and thou my 

theme. 
Arcadian judges should their god condemn. 
Begin, auspiciouf boy ! to cast about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a smile, thy mother 

single out. 
Tliy mother well deserves tliat short delight. 
The nauseous qualms of ten long months and 

travail to requite^ 
Then smile ! the frowning infaift's-doom is read ; 
No god shall crown the board, nor goddess 
bless the bed. 



Another Tiphys shall new seas explore ; 
Another Argo land the chiefii upon^th' Iberian 



PASTORAL V. 

on, 

DAPHNIS. 

AROUUBNT. 

Moytus and Menaleas. two very expert shepherds 
at a sonf, basin ope by consent to the cMownr of 
Oaphnls, who Is supposed hy the best orldc* a 
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Bfoptos tenwttt* bli 

dinih i Menakas prodain* Us dlTinltj ; tlM whole 
ectocttecMisMlag of aa alacz aod ao ayotheoua. 

KBHALCAI. 

SivcB on the downa our flockt together feed, 
And mince my voice can match your tuneful reed, 
Why ait we not beneath the grateful shade, 
Which hazels, -intermizM with elma, have 
made? 

MOPtUS. 

Whether you please that sylran soene to take, 
Where whisilmg winds uncertain shadows 

make; 
Or will you to the cooler care SQRce^d, [spread? 
Whose nuMith the curling vines htve over- 

MSVALCAS. 

Tour merit and your years command the choice: 
Amyntaii only rivals you in voice. 

MOPSUS. 

IVhat will not that presuming shepherd dare, 
Who thinks bb voice with Pbcabus may com- 
pare? 

mRALCAS. 

Begin you first : if either AIcon*s praise. 
Or dying Phittis, have inspired your lays.; 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend, 
Begin ; and Tityrus your flocks shall tend. 

MOPStJS. 

Or shall I nther the sad verse repeat, 
Which on the beech's bark I UUely writ ? 
I writ, and sung betwixt. Now bring the swain 
Whose voice you boast, and let him try the 
strain. 

MEVALCAS. 

Such as the shrub to the tall olive shows. 
Or the pale sallow of the blushing rose ; 
Such is his voice, if I can judge aright, 
Compaf'd to thine in sweetness and in height. 

MOPSUS. 

No more, but sit, and hear the promisV lay : 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathless body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. 
The trees and floods were witness to their 

teara: 
At length the rumour reach*d his mother's e^rs^ 
The wretched parent, with a pious htste. 
Came running, and his lifeless limbs embrac'd. 
8be sigh'd, she sobb'd ; and furious with de- 

kpair. 
She rent her garments, and she tore her hair, 
Aceusiag all iIm gods, and ev*ry star. [brink 
The swains forgot their sheep, nor near the 
Of running watera brought their herds to dKnk. 
The thirsty cattle, of themselves, abstam'd > 
PVom wster, and their grassy fare diedain'd. - 
The dsaih of Daphnis woods and bills deplore ; 
IT ty cast the snnad to Libya's desert shore ; 



The Libyan lions hear, and beariof pair. 
Fierce tigera Daphnis taught the yoke to bear, 
And first with curlingivy dress'd the spear. 
Daphnis did rites to Bacchus first ordaiiv 
And hdy revels for his reeling train. 
As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adom. 
As bulls the herds, and fiekis the yelfew com ; 
So bright a splendour, so divine a grace. 
The ^orious Daphnis cast on his illu 



When envious Fate the godlike Daphnis took, 
Our guardian gods the fields and plains forsook t 
Pales no kmger sweli'd the teeming grain, 
Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain : 
No fruitful crop the sickly firkls return ; 
But oats and darnel choke the risiiag com. 
And where the vales with violeu once were 

crown d 
Now knotty burns and thorns disgraef ibe 

ground. 
Come, shepherds, come, and strew with letfM 

the plain ; 
Such fun'ral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 
With cypress boughs the ^ystal fountanw hide. 
And soiUy let the running waters glide. 
A ktfting monument to Daphnis raise,' 
With this Inscription to record his praise ; 
** Daphnis, the fields' delight, the shephenV 

love, 
Renown'd on ^arth, and deifi'd above; 
Whose flock excelled the fairest on the plains^ 
But less than he himself surpasa'd the swains.** 

MCNALCAS. 

Ohenv'nly poet ! such thy verse appears, 
80 sweet, so charming to my ravish'd eara. 
As to the weary swain with cares opprest. 
Beneath the sylvan shade, refreshing rest ; 
As to the fev'rish traveller, when first 
He finds % crystal etr^am to quench his thirst. 
In singing, as in piping, you excel ; 
And scarce your master couM perform so well. 
O fortunate young min ! at least your lays 
Are next to his, ' and claim the second praise. 
Such as they ate, my nval songs I jotn,> 
To raise our Daphnis to the pow'rs divine ; 
I^or Daphnis was so good, to love whatever was 
mine. 

MOPSUS. 

How is my soul with such a promise rais*d ! 
For both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Stiroicon has often made me long 
To hear^like him, so soft, so sweet a song. 

MKIfALCAS. • 

Daphnis, the guest of heaven, with wood'ring 

• eyes - 
Views, in the milky way, the starry skies. 
And ftr beneath him, from the shining sphem. 
BeboUs ths moving oknids, and roUing year. 
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For this with cheerftil ctim the woodi rtMund, 
The purple tprinc wtny the Twried ground, 
The BVDiphs ena thepherde dance, and Pan 

himself is erown'd. 
The w<A( no longer prowls fiw nighdy spoik, 
' Nor birds the springes fear, nor stags the toils ; 
For Daphnis reigns above,, and deals from 



His mother's ngilder beams, and peaceful in- 
fluence. 
The moontain-tops unshorn, ;he rocks rejoico ; 
The lowly shrubs partake ofliutnan Toice. 
Assenting Nature, with a gracious nod, 
Prodaims him, and salutes the neir*admitted 

god- 
Be stilt propitious, every good be thine ! 
Behold ! (bur haUow'd altars we design; 
And two to thee, and two to PboBbus rise ; 
On both is ofier'd annual sacrifice. 
The holy priests, at each returning year. 
Two bowls of milk and iwo ofoil shall bear ; 
And I myself the guesu with/ri^ndly bowls will 

cheer. 
Two gobleU will I crown with sparkling wine. 
The gen'rous vintage of the Chion vine : 
These will I pour to thee, and make the nectar 

thine. 
In winter shall the genial feast be made 
Before the fire ; by summer in the shade, 
Damcetas shall perform the rites divine ; 
And Lyctian iBgon in the sons shall join. 
Alphesibcsus, trippins, shall advance, 
And mimic satyrs in his antic dance, • 
When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 
And when our fields with victims we survey— 
While^avage boars delight in shady woods. 
And finny fwb inhabit ia the floods- 
While bees on thyme, and locusts feed on dew— 
Thy grateful swains these honours shall re* 

new. 
Such honours as we pay to pow'rs divine, - 
To Bacchus and to Ceresi shall be thine. 
Such annual honours shall be given ; and thon 
Shalt hear, and shalt condemn thy suppliants to 

their vow. 

MOPSUS. 

What present, %vorth thy verse, can M opsus 

find? 
Not the soft whispers of the southern wind. 
That play through trembling trees, delight me 

more 
Nor murmuring bittows an tho sounding shore; 
Kor winding streams that through tlie valley 

glide. 
And the scarce cover'd pebbles gently chide. 

MKlfALCAJ. 

Receive you first this tuneful pipe. 
That pLay'd my Corydoo's unhappy 



The same that sung Necra's cooqu'ring eyes, 
And, had the judge beeii just, had won the 
prise. 

MOPSVS. 

Accept from me this sheep>hook in ezchaBge ; ' 
The handle brass ; the knobs in eqiial range, 
Aniigenes, with kisses, often tried 
To beg this present, in his beauty's pndo 
When youth and love are hard to be denied : 
But what I could refiise to his request, . 
Is yours unask'd ; for you deserve it best. 



PASTORAL VL 

OR, 

8ILENUS. 

ARGUMENT, 
rwo young sheptaenls, Chromls. and Mnasylos 
baving been often promised a song by eilenus 
chance to catch him asieen In this pastenl ; where 
they bind him hand and foot, and then claim his 
promise. SlIenuiL finding ihey would be put off 
no longer, begins his song, In which he describes 
the formation of the universe, and the original of 
animals, according to the Epicurean philosophy; 
and then runs through the most surpitslng trans* 
fonnailons which have happened m Nature since 
her birth. This pastoral was designed as a com* 
piiment toSyron the Eplcurenn, who instructed 
Virgil and Varus in the principles of thai philo* 



philo- 
Mna- 



the 
flainr: 



sophy- Silenus acts as tutor, Chromls and 
sylus as the two pupils. 

I riRST transferrVi to Rome Si<Hlian strains ; 
Nor bhishM the Doric Muse to dweU oo Man* 

tuan plains. 
But when I tried her tender voice, too young. 
And fighting kings and bloody battles sung, 
ApoUo check'd my pride, and bade me teed 
My fattening flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
AdinonishM thus, while every pen preparsfl 
To write tliy praises, Varus, and thy wars, 
My past'ral Muse her humble tribute brings ; 
And yet not wholly uninspir'd she sings : 
Fw all who read, and, reading, not disdain 
These rural poems, and their lowly strain, 
The name of Varus, oft inscribed shall see 
In ev'rv grove, and ev*ry vocal tree ; 
And all tho sylvan reign shall sing of thee : 
Thy name, to Phoebus and the muses known. 
Shall in the front of ev'ry page be shown ; 
For, he who sings thy praise secarea his own. 
Proceed, my Muse!"-Two Satyrs on th 

ground, 
Str^tch'd at his ease, their sire Silenus ibond. 
Doa'd with His fumes, and heavy with hisload^ 
They Ibund him snoring in his dark abode, 
And seix*d with youthful artns the drunkaa god 
His rosy wreath was dropt not long before. 
Borne by the tide of wine, and floatbg on tha 

floor. 



PASTORAL fl. 



. / ctB, with ean half worn away, 
Was htaing on high, to boaat tho triunph of tho 

day. 
Inraded thus, for waot of bettor banda, 
His garland thej ttiitlring, and bind his handsy 
For, by the ftaodfhl god dehided long, 
T*hey now rotolTo to have their promisM song; 
jEgle came in, to make their party good— 
The iairest Nan of the neighboring flood— 
And, while he stares aroand with stupid ejres, 
His brows with hemes, and his temples, dies. 
Ho finds the iraiid, and with a smile demands, 
On what design the boys had bound his hands. 
** Loose me," he cried ; ** 't was impndenoe to 

find 
A sMoping god ; 't is sacrilege to bind. 
To you the promis'd poem I will pay ; 
Tho nymph shall be rewarded in her way.** 
He raisM his voice, and' soon a numYous throng 
Of tripping Satyrs erowded to the song; 
And Mjirwa Faons) and sarage beasts, ad- 

. Tanc'd ; 
And nodding forests to the numbers danc*d. - 
Not by Hasmonian hills the Thracian bard, 
Nor awful Phoabos was on Pindus heard 
With deeper sUenee, or with more regard. 
He song the secret seeds of Nature's firame ; 
VLaw seas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Pell through the mighty void, and, in their iall, 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly ball. 
The tendef soil, then stifTning by degrees, 
Shot firom the bounded earth the bounding seas. 
Then earth and ocean, various forms tdiKlose ; 
And a new sun to the new world arose ; 
And mists, condens'd to clouds, obscure the 

■ky; [p»y. 

And douds, dissolved, the thirsty ground sup- 
The rising trees die loAy mountains grace : 
The lofty mountains feed the savage race, 
Tet few, and strangers, m th' unpeopled placo. 
From thence the birth of man the song pnnu'd, 
And how the world was lost, and how renew'd; 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus' theft, and Jove's avenging rage ; 
The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd. 
With whose repeated name the shores resound ; 
Then mourns the madness oftheCntan queen: 
Happy for her if herds had never beeor 
What fiiry, wretched woman, seis'd (fay breast? 
The maids of Argus (though with rage po«- 

sesa'd, 
Their imitated lowingsfill'd the grove,) 
Tet shunn'd the ginlt of thy prepost'rous love. 
Nor sought the yonthftil husband of the herd, 
Tho^ lab' ring )okes on their own necks they 

fear*d, 
Aadfehfor budding horns on their smooth fbre» 

heads rear'd. 
TOL. II.— 3 B 



Ah, wretched -qnesn! yon nags Ifas pafMssi 

wood, 
While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud, 
Or sleeps in shades, or through the forest roves. 
And roars with anguish for his absent kwea. 
" Te nymphs, with toils his fbresU>walk snt^ 

round. 
And trace his wand'ringfixilsteps on the ground. 
But, ah! perhap* my passion he diMlams, 
And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 
We searoh th' nngratsfiil fugitive abroad. 
While they at home sustain his happy load." 
He sung the lover's fraud ; the looging maid, 
With gokien fruit, like all the sex, botray'd ; 
The sisters mourning for iheir brother's loss ; 
Their bodies hid in barks, and ftirr'd with 

moss; 
How each a rising alder now appears, 
And o'er the Po distils her gummy team : 
Then song, how Galliis, by a Muse's hand. 
Was led ud weloom'd to the sacred strand ; 
Thd senate rising to sahits their guest, 
And Linus thus their gratitude express'd : 
" Receive this present, by the Ifluses made, 
The pipe on which th' Ascrean pastor pla/d | 
With which of old he charm'd the savage 

train. 
And call'd the mountain ashes to the plaiii. 
Sing thou, on this, thy Phoabus, and the wood 
Where once hii fiine of Parian marUe stood : 
On this his andeot oracles rehearse ; 
And with new numbers grace the god of verse." 
Why shooU I sing the double Scylla's fate? 
The first by love transfbrm'd, the last by hate«- 
A beauteous makl above; but magic arts 
With barWng dogs defotm'd her nether parts : 
What vengeance on the passing fleet^ she 

The master flighted, and the mates devouHd. 
Then ravish'd Philoinel the song exprest ; 
The crime reveal'd ; the sisters' cruel feast ; 
And how in fiekb thelapwiag Terens reigns. 
The warbling nighungale in woods complains : 
While Procne makes on chimney-tops her 



And hovers o*er the palace once her own. 
Whatever songs besides the Delphian god 
Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood 
Sileous sung : the vales his voice rebound, 
And carry to the skies the sacred sound. 
And nowihe setting sun had warned the swaio 
To call his counted cattle from the^lain : 
Tet still th' unwearied sire pursues the tunefiil 

strain. 
Till, unporceiv'd, the heavens with stars were 

h«ng, 
And suddsn night svprb'd the .yet udbbM 
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PASTORAL VIL 
MELIB(EU8. 

ARQVMSNT. 

IMflMMMlMra fflTCS «• Om relatkm of a Chaurp 

pottleal coottsl between Thyrus mmI Corydoii, 

ftt which he end Deylaiie were preeeni; who 

holh depleted for CorTdon. 

Bbwath a hoUn, repAtr'd two joUf fwauif, 
(Their eheep wod goate together graxM the 

pbttna) 
Both young Aicadiuf , both alike inf pirM 
To sing, and answer aa the eon^ required. 
Diphnie, as umpire, took ^ middle eeat ; 
And fortune thither led m j weaiy leet 
For, while I fencM my mjrtlee from the cold, 
The fitlhet of way ilocfc had wandered from the 

fold. 
Of Daphnis I UM|nir'd : he nniling eaid, 
** DiMuiee your foar," and painted where he fed 
" And if no greater caret dieturh your mind, 
Sit here with oe in oorert of the wind. 
Tour lowing heifora, of their own aoooid, 
At watering time, will seek the neighbouring 

M. 
Here wanton Mincius winds diong the meads, 
And shades his happy bapks with bending 



And see, from yon oU oak that meets the skies, 
How black the clouds of swarming bees arise." 
What should I do 9 nor was Afeippi nigh, 
Nor absent Phillis couM my caro supply, 
Tohouee, and feed by hand my weaning lambs, 
And drain the strutting udders of their dams. 
Great was the strife bolwixt the singing swains: 
And I preferred my pleapure to my pins. 
Akemate rhyme the ready champion chose : 
These Corydon rehears'd, and Thyrsis those* 

coaYDOir. 
T« muses, ever &ir and ever young, 
AHist my numbors and inspire my song. 
With all my Codras, O ! inspire my breast ; 
For Codrus, after Phcnbus, sfaigs the best. 
Or, if my wishes have presumed too high, 
And stretchM their bmmds beyond mortality, 
The praise of artful numbers I resign. 
And hang my pipe upon the sacred pine. 

tHTBSIS. 

Arcadian swains, your youthAd poet crown 
With ivy-wreaths, though surly Codros frown. 
Or, if he blast my muse ,with envious praise, 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays* 
Lest his ill arts or his malicious tongue 
Sboold poison, or bewitch my growing song. 

conTDOir. 
These branches of a stag, this tusky boar 
'The first essay of arms untried before) 



Toung Mioon ofibn, Delia, to thy shrine. 
But, speed hu hunting with thy pew'r divine ; 
Thy statue then of Parian stone shall stand ; 
Thy legs in buskins with a puipie band. 

TBYBSIS. 

This bowl of milk, these cakes, (oar ooaaliy 

fore) 
For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare. 
Because a little garden is lliy care, 
but, if the foiling lambs increase my fold, 
Thy marble statue shall be tumM to gokL 

CORTDOir. 

Fair Galatea, with thy silver feet. 
O, whiter than the swan, and more than Hybia 
sweet ! 



TsU as a pdplar, taper as the pole ! 
Come, charm thy shepherd, and i 



soul^ 



restore my 



Come, when my lated sheep at night retam ; 
And crown the silent hours, and stop the rosy 



TBTBaiS. 

May I become as abject in thy sight 
As sea-weed «hi the shore, and black as night ; 
Rough as a burr ; deformed like him who chaws 
Sardinian herb^e to contract his jaws ; 
Such and so monstrous let thy swain appear. 
If one day's absence looks not like a year. 
Hence from the field, for shame ! the flock de- 
serves 
No better feeding while the shepherd starvei. 

coitTOOir. 
Te mossy springs, inviting easy sleep. 
Ye trees, whose leafy shades those mossy foun- 
tains keep. 
Defend my flock I The summer heats are 

near, 
And blossoms on the swelling vines appear. 

THVBSIS. 

With heapy fires our cheerfol hearth is crownM, 
And firs for torches in the wuc4ls abound : 
We fear not more the winds and wintry cold. 
Than streams the banks, or wolves the bleat- 
ing fold. 

. OORYDOV. 

Our woods with juniper and chestnuts crown*d. 
With foiling fruiu and berries paint the ground ; 
And layith nature laughs, and strews her stores 

around. 
But, if Alexis from our mountains fly. 
E'en running rivers leave their channels dry. 

. THTKSIS. 

Parch*d are the plains, and firying is the fieU, 
Nor with'ring vines iheir juicy vintage yield, 
But, if returning Phyllis bless the plidn. 
The grass revives; the woods are groM 

' agdin; 
And Jove descends in showers of kindly rail. 
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> CORTDlUr. 

The poplar is by great Alcidee worn ; 
The brows of Phcebus his own bays adorn ; 
The branching vine the jolly BafCchus lores ; 
The Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves ; 
With hazel Phyllis crowns her flowing hair ; 
AjmI, while she lores that common wreath to 

wear, 
Nor bays, nor myrtle booghs, with ha^l shall 

compare. 

tbthsis. 
The tow'ring ash is fiurest in the woods; 
In gardens, pines, and poplars by the floods ; 
But, if my Iiucidas will ease my pains, 
And often risit our forsaken plains, 
To him the tow'ring ash ftball yield in woods, 
In gardens, pines, and poplars by the floods. 

MBLZBOCUS. 



These rhymes I did tomemory co 
When TanquishM Thyrsis did in vain contend ; 
Smee when 'tis Coiydon among the vwains, 
TooBg Corydon wiiboat a rival reigns. 



PASTORAL VIIL 

on 

PHARMACBUTRIA. 

ARGUMENT. 

oontalns the song ■ of bamon and 

-_ - . '-m bewails the IMS 
the BOoeeBs of. Ms 



Scaice ftom the world the shades of night 

withdrew, 
Scarce were the flocks refiresV4 with morning 

dew. 
When Daman, stretoh'd beneath an olive ihade, 
And wildly staring upwards, thus invoigh'd 
Against the oonscions gods, and curs'd the 

maid: 
" Star of the roonung, why dost thou delay t 
Gome, Lucifer, drive on tlie lagging day, 
While I my Nisa's perjur'd fiuth depbre— 
Witness, ye pow'rs by whom she faliely swoc« ' 
The gods, alas ! are witnesses in vain : 
, Yet shaD ray dying breath to heaven complain. 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Mssnaliaa 

strain. 
" The pbes of Mfsnalus, the vocal grove, 
Are ever full of verM and full of love : 
They hear the hinds, they hear their god cam^ 

plain, 
Who sufller'd not the reeds to rise in vam. 
Begin with mt, my flute, the sweet MmnaKail 



nis paslofsl oontalns the songs 
Alpfiesitous. The first of them bewails the loss 
ef his mistress, and ropfnes at the soocess of. Ms 
rival Mopsus. The other repeau the charms of 
some enehanlress, who endeavoured \a her spells 
and mafic to make Dapbnis In love with her. 

Thv moomfol nrase of two despairing swains, 
The lore rejected and the kyvers' pains ; 
To which the savage lynxes list'ning stood; 
The rivers stuod in heaps, and stopp'd the run- 
ning flood ; 
The hungry herd their needful feed refuse— 
Of two despairing swaias, I sing the mournful 



Great PoUio ! thoa, lor whom thy Rome pre- 
pares 
T%e ready triumph of thy finish'd wars. 
Whether Timavus or th' Illyrian coast, 
Whatever land or see, thy presence boast ; ^ . 
Is these an hoar m fate reserved for me, 
To sing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee f 
In numbers like to thine, could I rehearse, 
Thy lofty tragic scenes, thy labour'd verse, 
The world another Sophocles m thee, 
Another Homer shookl behoU in me 
Aaridst thy laurels let this ivy twine : 
TUne was my earliest musOi my latest ifaall 
bethine. 



<< Mopeus triumphs ; he weds the willing fair. 

When iuch is Nisa's choice, what lover can 
despair? 

Now grifloos join with nwres ; another age 

Shall see the hound and hind their iharst as- 
suage, 

Promiscuous at the spring. Prepare the Ughli 

Mopsus ! and perform the bridal rites. 
Scatter thy nuts among the scrambUng boys : 
Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys. 
For thee the sun declines : O happy swain ! 
Begin with roe, my flute, the sweet Mnnalian 

strain. 
^ O Nisa * justly to thy choice ooodemn'd ! 

Whom hast thou taken, whom hast thou eon- 
temn'd? 

For him, thou hast refus*d my browsing herd, 

Scom'd my thick eye-brows, and my shaggy 
beard. 

Unhappy Damon sighs and sings in vain, 

Whilo Nisa thinks no god regards a kwer's 
pain, 

Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Msenaliqn 

strain. 
" I view'd thee first, (how fatal was the view !) 

And led thee wliere the ruddy wildmgs grew, 

High on the planted hedge, and wet with morn- 
ing dew. 

Theq scarce the bendmg branches I couU win ; 

The calk>w down began to dothe my chm. 

1 saw, I perish'd, yet indolg'd my pam. 
Begin with me, my flute, tlie sweet Mmnalian 

strain. 
"I know thee, lote! in deserts thc.i wsH 
And at the dugs of savage tigers fed ; fbredl. 
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Alien of hiith, murper of die plams ! 

Begin with me, my flute, the tweet Mienalian 

strains. 
** Relentless lore the'cniel modier led, 
The blood of her uitfiappy babes to shed : 
Love loat the sword ; the mother «truck the 

blow; 
Inhiuian she, but more inhuman Chou : 
Alien of birth, usnrper of the plains ! 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Msenalian 

strains. 
«01d doting Nature, change thy course 

anew ; 
And let the trembling Iamb the wolf putsne. 
Let oaks now glitter with Heqierian fiiiit, 
And purple daffodils ffom alder shoot ; 
Fat amber let the tamarisk distil, 
And hooiini^ owte ooatend with swans in skill ; 
Hoarse Tiiyros striTe with Orpheus in the 

woodSj 
And challenge fam*d Arion on the floods. 
Or, oh, let Nature cease, and Ghaos reign ! 
Begin with me, my flute, the sweet Maraalian 

strain. [tido 

« Let earth be sea, and let the whehning 

The lifeless limbs of luckless Damon hide : 

Farewell, ye secret woods and shady grores, 

Hanntto of my youth, and conscious of my 

loves! 
Prom yon high cliff I plunge into the main t 
Take the last present of thy dying swain : 
And cease, my silent flute, the sweet Msnal^ 
' strain.*' 
Now take your turns, ye Muses, to rehearse 
Hift friend's complaints, and mighty magic 



" Bring running water ; bind those altars round 
With fillets, and with verraio strew the ground : 
Make fat with frankincense the sacred fires, 
To reinflame my Daphnis with desires. 
*Tia done : we w«ni but yerse. — ^Restore, my 

charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
**P8le Pbcebe, drawn by Terse, from heav'n 

descends; 
AndCiroe chang'd with charms tJlysses' fiiends., 
Verse breaks the ground, and penetrates the 

brake, 
And m the winding cavern splits the snake. 
Verse fires the frosen veins. — ^Restore, my 

charms. 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

" Around his waxen image first I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join'd ; 
Thrice bind about his thrice devoted head, 
Which round the sacred akar ftirice is led. 
Unequal numbers please the gods.—My charms, 
Raftore my Daphnis le my longing arms. 



" Knit with three knoU the fillets : knit then 

strait i 
Then say, * These knotv to love I consecrate.' 
Haste, Amaryttis, haste !*^Res(ore, my diannti 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

** As fi -e this figure hardens, made of ciay, 
And this of wax with fire consumes away ; 
Such let the soul of cruel Daphnis he—. 
Hard to the rest of women, sof\ to me. 
Crumble the sacred mole of salt and com ; 
Next in the fire the bays with brimstone born : 
And, while it crackles in the sulphur, say, 
* 'Ti» I for Daphnis bum ; thus Daphnis burn 

away! 
This laurel is his fate.^-^Restore, my channs. 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 
**As when the raging heifer, through the 

grove, 
Stimg with desuv, pursues her wand*ring kyve ; 
Faint at the hmt, she -seeks the weedy pools, 
To4]uench her thirst, and on the rushes rolls, 
Careless of night, unmiiadful to return ; 
Such fruitless fires perfidious Daphnis bum. 
While I so scorn his love!— Restore,my charms, 
My ling'ring Daphnis tn my longing arms. 
** These garments once were his, and lefl to 

me. 
The pledges of his promii'd loyally. 
Which underneath my threshoU I bestow. 
These pavms, O sacred earth! to me my 

Daphnis owe. 
As these were his, so'mmo is he.— My ^ams. 
Restore their ling'ring lord to my deluded arms, 
*' These pois'nous plants, for' magic use de- 
signed, . 
(The noblest and the best ~of all the banaful 

kind) 
Old Mosris brought me from the Pontic strand, 
And cull'd the mischief of a bounteous land. 
Smear'd with these peweiful juices, on the plain, 
He howls, a wolf among the hungry train; 
AimI ofl the mighfy necromancer boasts. 
With these, to call from tombs the staDung 

ghosts. 
And from tho^rools to tear the standing com, 
Which, whirlM alolV, to distant fiekis is borae : 
Such is the stren^h of spelk Restore, mr 

charms, ' 
My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 
<* Bear out these ashes : cast them in the 

brook; 
Cast backwards o'er your head ; nor torn yov 

look: 
Since neitl^er gods nor godlike verae can moirs, 
Break out, ye smother'd fires, and Undle sno* 

thered bve. 
Exert yonr utmost pcw'r, my ling*ring chami ; 
And force my Daphnis to my longing anns. 
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IS 



" See, ^vfaile tuf Tut- eildeftvoan I delay, 
The wakmg aahee rise, and round our altars 

play! 
Ran to the flureihold, Amaryllie— haik ! 
Our Hylax opem, and begun to baik. 
Good heav'n ! may lovere what they wish be- 

liere? • [ceitof 

Or dream their wishes, and those dreams do- 
No more! myDephds comes! namore,my 

charms: [arms.^ 

He oomes, he ruv, he leaps, to nqr desiring 



Who then should sing the nymphif or who re- 



PASTORALli. 

oa, 

LTCIDAS AND MOSRIS. 

AROHMEVT. 

Vtnfl«b7the ferour of Aognstm, bad re* 
eotersd his patrlmoBj near BiaatiMf sad went in 
bOM to take possesaton, ho was tn danger to be 
ctaiin bj Artos the oenturton, to whom those lands 
were assigned by the emperor, in reward of his 
serrlee Sgidnst Bmtos and Oassias. This pas- 
toral therefore is filled with complaints of this 
hard usage ; and the persons introduced are the 
baliur ofVirgU, Moris, and his friend Ljnoidas. 

LTCn>AS. 

Ho, Mosrie ! whither on thy way so &8t? 
Hue leads to town. 

MOERIS. 

OLyeidas! atkst 
The thne b come, I never thought to see, 
(Strange revelutioos lor my (arm and me I) 
When the grim captain ia a sorly tone 
Cries out, " Pack up, ye rascals, and be gone.'* 
KicfcM out, we set the best &ce on't we oodd, 
And theao two kids, t' appease his angry mood; 
I bear,— of winch the Furies give him good ! 

i.rciDAS. 
Yoor country friends were toM another tal o ' 
That from the slopbg mountain to the vale, 
And doddered oak, and aU the bonks ak»g, 
MenaJcas sar'd his ibrtune with a song, 

m<bAis. 
Sock was the news, indeed ; bat songi and 

rhymes 
Prevail as much ia these hard iron timeo, 
As wooU a plump of trembling fowl, that rise 
AganisC an eagle sousing from the skies. 
And had not Phobui wam*d me, by the drook. 
Ofaa oU raven from a hoDow oak, 
Torium debate, Menalcas had been sbin, 
And Mmris not surviv'd Inm, to complain. 

LTCIDAS. 

Now heaven defond! couU barbarous rage ia- 

doee ' [MuseT 

he brvtal son of Mara t'msult the ncred 



The waters glidling in aamoolher vecaet 
Of AmarylUs praise that heavenly lay, 
That shortenM, as we went, our tedious way-* 
« O Tiiyras, tend my herd, and see them fed; 
To morning pastures, ev'ning walen, led ; 
And' 'ware the Libyan ridgiFs butting head.*^ 



Or what miflnish'd he to Varus i 

** Thy name, O Varus, (if the kinder poir*rs 

Preserve o«r phuos, and aUekl the Mantuaa 

tow'rs, 
Obnoid^Ais by Cremona's ijeighbooring crime) 
The wings of swans and stronger-pinioir^ 

rh3rme. 
Shall raise aloft, and soaring bear above— 
Th' iipmortal gift of gratitude to Jove." 

LTOIBAS. 

Singoo, smg on ; for I can ne'er be doy'd. 
So may thy swarms the baleful vow af oid : 
So may thy cows their burden'd bagsxiistend, 
And trees to goaia their willing branches bend* 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muses made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful tride : 
At least the shepherds seem to like my lays ; 
But I discern their llatt'ry from their praise s 
I nor to Cinna's ears, nor Varus*, dare aspini« 
Bat gabble, like a goose amidst the swa&4ike 
chqir. 

Moais 
'T is what I have been conning in my mind; 
Nor are thy verses of a vulgar kind. 
" Gome, Galatea! come ! the seas forsake? 
What pleasures can the tides with their hoane 

See, on the shore inhabits purple spring; 
Where nightingales their love-sick ditty sing : 
S^, meads with purling streams, with flow'n 

the ground. 
The grottoes cool with shady pophn crown'd, ^ 
And creeping vivos on arbours weav'd around. 
Come then,-and leavo the wave^ tnmnltuoua 

roar; 
Let the wild snrgos vainly beat the sboro^" 

Z.TCIOAS. 

Orthat sweet song I heard with ouch deli^ ; 
The same you sung atone one starry night. 
The tone 1 still retain, but not the words. 



•< Why, Daphnia, dost thou search m oU ie« 

cords, 
To know the seasons when the stars arise? 
See, Casar's lamp is lighted in the skiea— 
The star,.whose rays the blnsbim grapes adorn, 
And swell the kindly rtp'ning ears of con. 
Under this influence gnft the tender shoot ; 
Thy childrsn's chiUren diall eiyoy the frutt.** 
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Th« ratt I hav« targpi, for cvm and timo 
Change aO thingi, and untune iny toul to rhyme. 
I could have oooe mmg down a ■ununer'a sun : 
But now the chine of poetry is done : 
Mj Toiee grow* hoarse, I feal the notes decay; 
As if the wolves had seen me first to-day. 
But these, and more than 1 to mind can I 
Menakas has not yet ibiigot to sing. 

LTGIDAS. 

Thy &int eicosee hut inflame me more: 
And now the wavea roll silent to the shore ; 
HushM #inds the topmost branches scarcely 

bend, 
As if thy toneiul song they did attend : 
Already we have half our way o'eroome 
Far off I can discern Bianor*s tomb, 
Here, where the lab*rer*s hands have ibnn*d a 

bow»r 
Of wreathing trees, in nnging waste an hour. 
Host here thy weary limbs ; thy kids lay down : 
We've day before us yet to reach the town 
t> i{^ ere night, the gathering clouds we fear, 
A song will help ihe beating storm to bear. 
And that thou mayst not be too late abroad, 
Sing, and Fll ease thy shoulders of thy load. 



Cease to re<)uest me ; let us mind our way : 
Another song requires another day. 
IVhen good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice. 
And find a fiiend at court, Til find a voice. 



PASTORAL X. 

»■» 
OALLUS. 

ARQUMEVT. 
GaSus, a great patron of Virgil, and an excellent 
poet, was verr deeplx In love with one Cytherls, 
whom he calls Lycorls. and who had forsaken him 
fbr the eoropanj of a soldier. The poet therefore 
•apposes bi3 friend Gallus retired. In his height 
of melancholy, Into the solltades of Arcadia, (the 
eeleteated scene of pastorals,) where he represents 
him In a very langulshlnf condition, with all the 
rami deities abont him, pitying his hard usage, 
and condoling his misfortune. 

Tbt sacred soceour, ArMhusa, bring, 
To crown my labour, ('tis the last I sing,) 
Which proud I^eoris may with pity yiew : 
Tho muse is mournful, though the numbers few, 
Refiase me not a verse, to gnef and Oallus duer. 
80 may thy silver streams beneath the tide, 
Unmiz'd with briny seas, securely glide. 
Sing then my OaUus, and his hopeless vowt ; 
Sing while my cattle crop the tender browie. 
The vocal grove shall answer to the sound, 
And echo, from the valesi the tuneM voice re- 
bound. 



What lawns or woods withheld you from Ln 

aid, 
Ye nymphs, when CUllos was tb love betray'df 
To love, unpitied by the cruel maid f 
^ot sleepy Pindus ooold retard your course, 
Nor cleft Parnassus, nor the Aooian source : 
Nothing that owns the Muses, couU suspend 
Your aid to Gallus:— Gallus is their friend. 
For him the lofty laurel stands in tears, 
And bdng with hunud 'pearls the lowly shrub 

appears. 
Msnalian pines the godlike swain bemoan, 
When spread beneath a rock, he sigh'd alone , 
And cold Lycmus wept from ev'ry dropping 

stone. 
The sheep suround their shepherd, as he lies. 
Blush not, sweet poet, nor the name deapiae : 
Along the streams, his flock Adonis fed ; 
And yet the- queen of beauty blest his bed. 
The swains ap4 tar4y neatherds came, and last 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maat. 
Wond'ring they aak'd from whence arose thy 



Yet more amas'd, thy own ApoOo came. 
FlushM'were his cheeks, and glowing were his 

. eyes: 
** Is she thy care? is she thy care?" he cries, 
" Thy false Lycoris flies thy love and thee, 
And for thy rival tempts the raging sea. 
The Ibrms of horrid war, and heav'n's indo- 

mency." 
Sihranns came : his brows a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 
Great Pan arriv*d \ and we beheld him too, 
His cheeks and temples of vermilioo hue. 
** Wby, GaUiM, this immoderate grief ?» he 

cried. 
" Thmk'st thou that love with tears u satisfied f 
The meads sire sooner druttk with morning 

dews, 
The bees with flow'ry shrtibs, the goats with 



Unmov'd, fnd with dejected eyes, he moara'd: 
He paua*d, and then these broken words r^ 

tUhi'd: 
"'Tis past ; and pity gives me no relief: 
But you, Arcadian swains, shall sing my grief, 
And on your hills my last complaints renew: 
60 sad a aong is on^ worthy you. 
How light woteld lie the turf upon my breast, 
If you my sulTrings in your songs exprest ! 
Ah ! that your birth and bus*ness had beer 



To pen the sheep, and press the swelling vine. 
Had Phyllis or Aknyntas caus'd mv pain. 
Or any nymph or shepherd on the pUn, 
(Tho* Phyllis brown, tho' black Amyntas wtn, 
Are violets not sweet, because not feirT) 
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BeoMUi tiiA raBowi ud die ■hady fine, 

My lores bad iiiix*4 tbetr plimft IubIm with min^: 

I%yilif with fltyrtlo wroatlw htd^ crown'd n^ 

hair, 
And soft AmynUa sung away my care. 
Come, see what pleasures in our phUos abound ; 
The woods, the fountaios, aiMl the flow'iy 

ground. 
As you are beauteous, were you halfso true, 
Here oould I live, and love, and di6 whh only 

you. 
Now 1 to fitting fields am sent afar. 
And strive m winter camps with tnflg of war ; 
While you, (alas, that I should find it so !) ' 
To shun my sight your-naUve soil foreeo, 
And climb the frocen Alps, and tread w eternal 

snow. 
Te fposts and snows, her tender body spare ! 
Those are not limbs for icicles to tear. 
For mo, the wilds and deserts are my choice ; 
Tbe Muses once my care^ my once harmonious 

voice, 
rhere will I sfaig, forsaken and alone : 
The rocks and hollow caves shall echo to my 



The rind of ev'ry plant her name shall know ; 
And, as the rind extends, the love shall grow. 
Then on ArcadiaA mountains will I chase 
(Miz'd with the woodland nymphs) the savage 

race; 
Nor cold shall hinder me, with horns and hounds 
To tread the' thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
And now methinfts o^er sleepy rocks I go, 
Androsh through soundmgwoods, and bend the 

Parthian bow; 



As IT with sports n*y sofTrings I should eais, 
Or by my pains the god of k^e appease. 
My frenzy changes : I delight no more 
On mountain tops to chase the tusky boar i 
No game but hopel^ love my thoughts pursue i* 
Once more, ye nymphs, and songs, and sound* 

ing woods, adieu! 
Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 
Not though beneath the Thracian cKme we 



Or Italy's indulgent heav'n ibrego, 

And m mid-winter tread Sithonan snow ; 

Or, when the bariu of ehns are scoreh'd, we 

keep 
On Meroe's burning plains the Libyan sheep. 
In hell, and earth, wad seas, and heav'n above, 
Love conquers all; and we must yield to love." 
My Muses, here your sacred raptures end : 
The verse was what f ow'd my sulTring friend. 
This while I sung, my sorrows Ideceiv'd, 
And bending osiers into 4iaskets weav^d. ' 
The song, iMcause inspir'dby you, shall shine; 
And Gbltus will approve, because 'tis mine— 
Gallus, for whom my holy flaute renew. 
Bach hour, and evhy momenr rise is view; 
As alders, in the spring, their boles extend. 
And heave so fiercely, that the bark they rend, 
Now let US rise : for hoarseness oft invades 
The singer's voice, who sings beneath the 



From juniper uhwh«>lsome dews distil, 

That blast the sooty com, the withering herbage 

kill. 
Away, my goats, away ! lor yon have hrowsM 

your fill. 



GEaRGIGS. 



OEORGIC L 

AROUMEHT. 

Ihs peel. In the beginning of this book, propounds 

the general design of each Georglc : and, after a 

solsqm Invocation of all the goAa who are any way 

ffftlaled to his sutrieet, hs addresses Mmself in par- 

tkuUrtoAugastus. whom hecomplUnenu witlk 

divinity I and after strilceB into his business. He 

shows the different kinds of tillage proper to dlffer- 

snt soils, traces out the oric&al of agriculture, 

gives a caulogue of the husbandman's tools, spe^ 

dflesthe employnients oeculiarto each season, 

describes the ehanires of |he weather, with the 

stsns in heaven and earth that forebode them j ln> 

nances many of the prodigies that happened near 

lbs time of Julius C»sar*8 death ; and shuts op 

sO with a suppUcaiion to the gods for the safety 

sf Augustus, and the prsservation of Rome. 

Wb at makes a plemeevsharvesl, when to Una 

Hbe finitfiil toil, and when to sow the com; 



The care of sheep, of oxen, andoTkhM; 
And how to raise on elms the teeming vfae; 
The birth and genius oTthe finga} bee, 
I sing, Mmcenas, and I sins to * 
~ I and pli 



Ye deities ! who fields I 
Who rale the seasons, and tl»e year direct, 
Bacchus and fbat'ring Ceres, pow'rs divine. 
Who gave utf corn for mast, fbr water, win^— 
Ye Fauna, propitious to the mral swain, 
Ye nymphs that haunt the mountains and the 



Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 
Your needful succour ; for your gifts I sing. 
And thou, whose trident stniclt the 



Anfl made n passage lor the eowser'a bartk ; 
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Andtlmi, fat mbmn the C««itb«re imteiiM 
Thft milkj hcrdi, that grm«e Ike llew'ry plaint ; 
And thou, the ■hopherds' tutolwy god, 
Leave, for a whfle, O Pan, tbf lo¥>d abode ; 
And, if Arcadian Heecee be thy care, 
From 6elda and moiintaiM to myeeng repair. 
Inrentor, Pallaa, of the fatt'ning oil. 
Then founder of the pbugb and ploughman** 

tail: 
And thou, whoee hands the ehroud-Uke cy* 

preearear; 
Come, all ye godi and goddeeaee, that wear 
The rural honoura, mbd iacreaae the year; 
You, who aupply the ground with eeede of 
grain; ' [rami 

And you, who awell thoie eeede with kindly 
And chiefly thou, whoee undeteimin'd etate 
le yet the btte'neee of the goda, debate, 
Whether in afteMimea, to be decJar*d, 
The patron of the world, and Reme'a peculiar 

guard. 
Or o'er the fraite and seaaoae to preeide, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide— 
Pow'rfol of UeaeiBgs, wiiich thou etrew'staiwrnd. 
And with thy ^oddeae mother'a myrtle crownVl. 
Or wilt thou, Gasar,chooee the wat'ry reign 
Toamoothihoaurgee and correct the main? 
Then marinera, in atonne, to thee ahall pray ; 
E*en utmoit Thule shall thy pow'r obey ; 
And Neptune shiill resign the fascee of the aea. 
The wat*ry virgins lor thy bed ahall atrive, 
And Tethya aU her wavee in dowry give. 
Or wilt thou bless our summers with thy rays. 
And, seated near the Balance, poiee the days 
Where, in the void of heaf n, a space is free. 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid for thee ? 
The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, 
Yields half his region, and contiacts his daws. 
Whatever part of hoav'n thou shalt obtain, 
(For let not hell presimie of such a reign ; 
Nor let so dirs a thirst of empire move 
Thy mind, to leave thy kindred pods above ; 
Though Greece adnures BIysxum's blest re- 
treat, 
Thoo|h Proserpine aifects her silettt seat, 
And, importunM by Ceres to remove. 
Prefers the fiekls below to thoee above) 
Be thou propitioas, G«sar ! guide my courae. 
And to my bold endeavours add thy force: 
Pity the poeVs and the pbugfaman's ear^ ; 
Int'rest thy greatness in our mean affurs, 
And UM tfayMlf betimes to hear and grant our 
pray'rs. 
WMlo yet the spring is young, while earth 



Her fitHsa bosom to (he western winds ; 
While nvmntain snows dissolve against the sun. 
And streams, yet new| tnm^precipioesiutt ; 



E'en in this eariy dawning ef the year, 
Produce thn plough, and yoke the sturdy steer, 
And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 
Till the bright share is buried m the soil 
That crop jewavds the greedy peasant's pains, 
Which twice the sun, and twice the«old sus- 
tains. 
And bursts the crowded bams with more than 

prdmis'd gains. 
But, are we stir the yet unbroken ground. 
The various course of seasons must be found ; 
The weather and the setting of the winds, 
The cultifre suiting to the sev'ral kinds 
Of seeds and plants, and what will thirive and 

rise. 
And what the genius of the soil denies. 
This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres, 

suits: 
That other kiads the trees with happy fruits : 
A fourth, with givs unbuiden, decks the ground. 
Thus 'I'molus ii with yellow aafiron crowti'd :> 
Imlia black ebon and whito iv'ry bears ; 
And soft Idume weeps her od'roas tears. 
Thus Pontus sends her beaver stones from far. 
And naked Spaniards temper steel for war : 
Epirus, for th' Elean chanot, brcieds 
(In hopes of palms) a race of nmning steeds. 
This ii th' orig'nal contnct ; these the laws 
Impos'd by Nature, and by Nature's cause. 
On sundry places, when I>nicaUon buri'd 
His mother's entraib on the deeert world; 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were boni. ^ 
Then borrow part of winter for thy com ; 
And eariy, with thy team, the glebe in'furrows 

torn; 
That, while the turf liee open and unbound. 
Succeeding srnis may bake the mellow ground- 
But, if the soil be barren, only scar 
The surface, and but Ugbtly print the share, 
Wlyn coU Arctorus rises with the sun : 
Lest wicked weeds the com should overrun 
In wat'ry soils; or lest the bacren sand 
Should suck the moisture from the thiraty hmd 
Both these unhappy soils the swain forbears, 
And keeps a sabbath of alternate years. 
That the spent earth may gather heart a^un, 
Aod, betteHd by cessation^ bear the gnin. 
At least where vetches, pulse, and tares, have 

stood, ' 
Aqd stalks of lupines grew (a stubborn vrood,) 
Th' ensuing season, in return, may bear 
The beardeid product of the golden year: 
For flai and oate will bum the tender fieU, 
And sleepy poppies harmful harvest yiekl. 
But sweet vidssitudee of rest and toil 
Make easy labour and renew the soil, 
Yet sprinkle sordid ashes all around, 
And kiad with fatt*ningdung the follow grooBd, 
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rmaacretoi 
And earth mamir'd. not idle, tLMigh at rest. 

Long practice has a sure improvement fiMmd 
With kindled firw to bum the barren f^raand 
When the light stpbble, to the flamee retign'd 
Is drti^n along, and crackles in the wind. 
Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 
Is wannM with secret strength for better birth ; 
Or, when the latent rice i« cur'd by fire^ 
Reidundant humours through the pores expire ; 
Or that the warmth distends the chinks, and 

makes [takes; 

New breathings, whence new nourishment she 
Or that the bMit the gaping ground constrains; 
New knits the surfiice,aiid new strings the Teins ; 
Lest .Making showers shouki pierce ber secret 

seat. 
Or 6reezing Boreas chill her gejiial heat. 
Or aeorching suntf too violently beat. 
Nor is the profit small the peasant makes. 
Who smooths with harrows, or who pound 

with rakes, . 
The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Regards hb lahouiy with a grudging eye, 
Nor his, who ploughs across the furrqw'd grounds, 
And on tlie baek of earth inflicts- new womids; 
)^or he, with firequent eierctse, commands 
Th* unwilling soil, and tames the stubborn lands. 
Ye ^wains, invoke the pow'rs who rule the 

For a moist sumsner and a winter dry; 
For winter drought rewards the peasant s pam. 
And broods indulgent on.the buried grain. 
Hence Mysia boasts her harvests, and the tops 
or Oargarus admired their happy crops. 
When first the sQil>veoeives thefrviitfid seed, 
Make no delay, but cover it with q»eed : 
6o-fenc*d from cold the pliant furrows break, 
BeCbre the. surly dod resists the rake ; 
And call the floods from high, to rush amain 
With pregnant streams, to swell the teeming 

grain. 
TheDi when the fiery suns too fiercely ptay, 
And shnvellM herbs on withering stems decay, 
Hie wary ploughman, on the mountam'B brow, 
Vadamshiswarry stores— huge torrents flow, 
And, rattling down the rocks, large moisiors 

yieW, 
Temp'ring the thirsty lever of the fieU— 
And, lest the stem, too ibeble for the^ insight, 
Sboidd scarce sustain the head's unwieldly 

weight,. 
Sends in his feeding flocks betimes, t* invado 
The rising bulk of the luxuriant bkde, 
Bre yei th' aspiring oflfspring of the grain 
O^srtops the ridges of the furrawM pkin ; 
And drains,the standing w^ers, when they yield 
Too large a bev'rage to the drunken i|eUt 



But most fai aatmnn, and the rimw'ry epring. 
When duhious months uncertain weather bring 
When ibontaino open, when impetnons rain 
Swells hasty brooks, and pours upon the plains 
When earth with slime and mud u cover'de^er 
Or hoUow places spew-lheir wat'ry store. 
Nor yet the pkNigbman, nor the Uh'ring steer,- 
Sustain alone the haxaids of the year : 
But ghitton geese, and the Strymonian crane. 
With foreign troops invade the tender gram ; 
And iow'ring weeds malignant slmdows yield | 
And spreading succVy dndtes the rising fiekl. 
The sire of gmls and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with ease, 
Andwills that mortal men, tnur'd ta toil, 
ShouU eiercise, with poms, the grudging so8 ; 
Himself invented first the shining share 
And whetted human industry by Are ; 
Himself dkl handicrafls and artsordain. 
Nor sufler'd skith to rust his active reign. 
Ere this, no peasant vex'd the peaceful ground. 
Which ody turls snd greens ibr altars found : 
Ne fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
Distinguisfa'd acres of litigious grounds: 
But all was common, and the fruitAd earth 
Was free to give her unexacted birth. > 
Jove added venom to the viper's brood, 
And sweli'd, with raging storms, the peaoefid 

flood; 
Commission'd hungry wolves t' infest the fold. 
And shook from oaken leaves the liquid gold ; 
Remov'd from human reach die cheerful fire, 
And from the riven bade the vine retire ; 
That studious need might useful arts expkire ; 
From furrow*d fields to reaip the Ibodful store, 
And force the veins of dasldng flints t* expirei 
The lurking seeds of their celestial fire. 
Then first on seas the bolfew'd alder swam ; 
Then saikm quaiter'd beav^ and found a nam* 
For ev*ry iixM and ev'ry wand'ring star— 
The^Pleiads, Hyads, and die Northern Car. 
Then toils for beasts, and lime for birds, wera 

found, 
And deep-mouth'd ddgs did forest-walks snw 

round; 
And castag-nets werespread in shallow brooks 
Drags in the 'deep, and baits were nung on 



Then skws were teoth'd, and sounding axes 



(For, wedges first did yieUJlng wood hivade) 
And various aits ki order dki succeed, 
(What cannoC endless labour, urg'd by need f) 
Firrit Geres tanght dm grooMl with grain tt 



And arm'd with iron shales the crooked plough 
When now Dodoman oaks no more supplied 
ThifarmMt, and Cree«lh«rfiNesl4hnSsdsBiBdl 
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Boon wo hii kbour diubled ta tfie iwain, 
And Uastuif miUewt bkacken'd all hit grain : 
Though thisUes chokM the fields, and kiUM the 

corOy 
And a9 unthrifty crop of weeds was born : 
Then burs and brambles, an unbidden crew 
OC graceless guests tfa' unhappy field subdue ; 
And oats unblest, and darnel domineers, 
And shoot^ its head abore the shining ears ; 
So that, unless the land with daily care 
Is ezercisM, and, with an iron war • ; 

Of rakes and harrows, the proud foes ezpell'd, 
And birds with clamours mghte^ 'from the field ; 
Unless the boughs are lopp'd that shade the 

plain 
And heav'n invokM with tows for fruitful rain-r 
On others* crops you may with envy look, 
And shake for food the long-«bandon*d oak. 
Nor must we pasa.untold what arms thiey wiekl, 
Who labour linage and the furrow'd field ; 
'yVithout whose ^ the ground her corn deities, 
And nothing can be sown, and nolhing rise— 
TbeGrook«^ plough, the share, the tow*ring 

height 
Of wagons and the cart's unwieldly weight, 
The sled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail. 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying sail— 
Those all must be prepared if ploughmen hope 
The promised blessing of a bounteous crop. 
Young elms, with early force, in copses bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked ploughs - 
Of eight foetlonga&sten'd beam prepare : 
On either side the head, produc9 an ear ; 
And sink a socket for the shining. share. 
Of beech the plough-tail and the bending yoke, 
Or softer linden hardened in the smoke. 
I could be long in precepts ; but I foar 
So mean a subject might offend your ear. 
Delre of convenient depth your threshing 

floor: 
With temperM cUy, then fill and face it o'er ; 
And let the weighty roller run the round. 
To smooth the surfoce of th' unequal ground ; 
Lest, crack*d with summer heats, the flooring 

flies, 
Or sinks, and through the crannies weeds arise : 
For sundry foes the rural r«alm surround : 
The field-ttouse builds her gamer und^ ground 
For gatheHd grain ; the blind laborious mole 
In winding masee works her hidden hole ; 
In hoUow cavwrns vermin make abode-^ 
The hissing serpent, and the sweringtoad: , 
The com devouring weasel here abides, 
And the wise ant lM»r wintry store provides. 

Mark weQ the fiow'ring ahnonds in the wood : 
If odorous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan reign ; 
Great heats will foUow, and Itrge eropf of grain* 



But, if a wood of leaves o'endiade the tree 
Such and so barren will thy harvest be: 
In vain the hind shaD Vex the threshing>4oot 
For empty chaff and straw will be thy store. 
Some steep their se^, and some in caldroH 

. boil, 
With vig'rous nitre and with lees of oD, 
O'er gentle fires, th' exub'rant juice to drain, 
And swell ttie flattering husks with ihiitfu] 

grain. 
Tet, the success-is not for years assui'd, 
Thowigh chosen is the seed, and fiilly curM, 
Unless the peasant, with his annual^>ain. 
Renews his choice, and culls the largest gram. 
Thus all below, whether by Natura's curse. 
Or Fate's decree, degenVale stHl to worse. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current stem. 
And, slow advancing, struggle with the stream . 
But, if they slack their bands, or cease to strive. 
Then down the flood with headlnng haste they 

drive. 
Nor roust the ploughman less observe the 

jkies. 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Areturas rise. 
Then sailors homeward bent, who cut their 

. ^y 

Thro' Hello's stonny streits, and oyster-breed* 

ingsea. 
But, when Astrea's bslsnce, hung on high. 
Betwixt the nights and days divides the sky. 
Then yoke your oxen, sow your winter grain, 
Till 9oki December comes with diving rsin. 
Linseed and ftuitfid pepjiy buiy warm, 
In « dry season, and prevent the storm. 
Sow beans and clover in a rotten soil, 
And millet rising from your annual toil. 
When With his gokien horns, in foil careei 
Thebullbeals.d«wnthebarrienoftheyear, . 
AndAlgo and the dog forsake the northern 



But if your care to wheat alone extend, 
Let Maia with her sisters first descend. 
And the bright Grnossian diadem downward 

bend, 
Before you trust in earth your foture hope ; 
Or else «xpept a listless laky crop. 
Some swains have sown before ; but most have 

found 
A husky harvest firom the grudging ground. 
Vile vetches would you sow, or lentils lean, 
The growth of Egypt, or die kidney bean, 
Begin when the stow Wagoner descewk i 
Nor cease your sowing till nudwinter ends. 
For this, through twelve bright signs ApoQo 

guides 
The year, and earth in several climes dhrides. 
Five girdles bind the skies : the torrid zone 
Glows with the passmg and repassing sun : 
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Far OB tiie ri^ and l6t,th'«streiBworb««T^ 
To fiftMts ftadmowfl utd bitter bbsta are giv'n : 
Betwixt the midit ud th«M, the godi uuga'd 
Two habit*Ue teats hr banuii kind. 
And 'eron their liBUts,'cot a 8lo|iiiig way, 
Which the twelve ngna in bMUteoua order 
•way. [riae 

Two polea, ttiro round the globe ; one aeen to 
O'er ScjTthiaa hilb, and one in Libyan skiee ; 
The 6nit subline in heaT'n, tbe last is whirlM 
Below the regions of the netber world, 
Around our pole the spiry Dragcsi gUdeSi 
And like a winding stream, the Bears divides— 
The less and greater, who by* Fate's* deeree 
Abhor to dive beneath the ikorthem sea. 
There, as they say, peipetual night is faond 
In silence brooding on th' unhappy ground c 
Or, when Aurora leav^ our northern sphere 
She lights the downward heav'o, and' rises 



And, when on us she breathes the living light, 
Bed Vesper kindles there the tapers of the 

night. 
From hence uncertain seasons we nay know : 
And when to reap the graih, and when to sow ; 
Or when to fell the iurxes : when 't is meet 
To spread the flying canvass for the fleet. . 
Observe what stars arise or disappear ; 
And the lour quarters of the rolling year. 
But, when coU weather and coatinu'd raii» 
The lab'ring husband in his house restrain, 
Let him forecast his work with timely caie : 
Which-ebe is huddled,. when the skies are iair: 
Then let him mark the sheep, or whet the shin- 
ing share, ' 
Or hoUow tre^ for boats, or number o'er 
His sacks, or measure his increasing store, 
Or sharpen stakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The sallow twigs to tie the straggling vine; 
Or wicker baskets weave, or air the eom, 
Or grinded graii^ betwixt two marbles turn. 
No laws, divine or human, can restiain, 
From necessary works the kb'ring swam. 
E'en holy days and feasts permissioB yield 
To float th^ mtedows, or to fence the field, 
To fire the brambles, snare the birds, and steep 
In wholesoose waterfalls the wooUy sheepw 
And oA the drudging am is driven, with toil. 
To neighboring towns with apples and with bH; 
Betvnmg, late and laden, heme with gak 
Of barter'd pitch, and handmills for the grain. 

The hieky days, in each revolving mqon. 
For labour choose : the fifth be sure to shun ; 
That gave the Furies and pale Pkito birth. 
And wmPd against the skies, the sons of earth. 
With mouniaiat piPd on mountams, thrice they 



And thrice his-HghtBing and red thmder phiy'd, 
And their demoUsh'd work in ruin laid. 
The sev'ntb is, next the tenth, the best to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
Then, weavers, stretch your stays upon the 

weft. 
The ninth is good fer travel, bad for theft. 
Some works in dead of night are better done. 
Or when the morning dew prevents the s»i. 
Parch'd meads and stubble mow by Pboibe's 

light, 
Which both require the coobess of the night ; 
For, moisture then abounds, and pearly rains 
Descend in silence to refresh the plaint. 
The wife and husband equally conspire 
To work by ni^^t, and rake the winter fire s 
He sharpens torches in ths glim'ring room ; 
She shoots the flying shuttle through the k»om. 
Or boils in kettles must ef winoi and skims. 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims , 
And, till the watchfid cdck awakes the day, 
She sings to drive the tedious hours away. 
But, in wsrm weather, when the skjes aro 

clear, 
By daylight reap the product of the 'year ; 
And in the sun your goUen grain display. 
And thresh it out and winnow it by day. 
PkMigh naked, swain, and naked sow the land ; 
For laxy winter numbs the lah'ring hand. 
In genial winter, iwains enjoy their storo, 
Forget their haindships, and recruit for more. 
The fertner to full bowls invites hb firiends. 
And, what he got with pains, with pleasure 



T»gMtotheiteepy b nttU im eitfsofJof { 



So 8aik>rs, when escap'd fi^iin stormy seas, 
First crown their vessels,th^ indulge their ease. 
Tet (hat's thelwoper time to thresh the wood 
For mast of oak, your fether's homely food ; 
To rather lanrel-berriei^ and the spoil 
Of Uoody myrtles, and to press your oil : 
For stiilking cranes to set the guileful snaro ; 
T' inclose the stags in toils, and hunt the hare ; 
With Balearic slings, or Qnossian bow. 
To persecute from fer the flying doe, 
Then, when the fleecy skies new ckithe the wood, 
And cakes of rustling ice come rolling dow|i the 

flood. 
Now sing we storniy start) when autumn 

weigfaa 
The year, and adds to nighta, and shortens day^, 
And suns declining shine with feeble rays : 
What cares must then attend the toiling swain , 
Or when the iow'riug spring, with lavish ram. 
Beats down the slender stem and beacded grain, 
Wbil« yet the head is green, or, lightly sweQ'd 
With milky moisture, overlooks the fiekl. ' 
E'en when the fltfmer, now secure of fear. 
Sends in th« swains to spoil the finish'd ye«r« 
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E'en while iIm reaper fiUi hb traodj 'headb, 
And binds the golden eheaTes in brittle buMf, 
Oft hare I leen a iudden «torm anea. 
From all the warring wiiids that aweep the 

dries : 
The heavy harreat from the root is torn, 
And whiri'd aloft the lighter atubUe borne i 
Widi B«ich a force Che fljing rack is driv*D, 
And such a winter wears die face of besT'n. 
And oft whole sheets descend of slnicj rain, 
Suck'd by the spongy clouds from off the 



The lofty skies, at oooe conie pouring down, 
The promised crop, and golden labours drown. 
The dikes are ^UM: and, with a roaring sound, 
The rising nvers float the nether ground ; 
And rocks the beUowing voice of boiling seas 



The father of the gods his glory shronds, 
InTolv'd in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And, from the middle darkness flashing out, 

^ By fits he dealr his fiery bolts about. 

' Earth feels the motions of her angry god ; 
Her entrails tremble, and her moimtaiiis nod ; 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode : 
Deep horror seizes ev'ry hiunan breast ; 
Their pri<ie is bumbled; and their fear coofess'd, 
'While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows': 
The rocks are fixm their old foundations rent ; 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
The waves on heaps are dash'd a^iinst the 

shore; 
And now the woods, and now the biOows, roar 
In fear of this, observe the starry signs, 
Where Satora houses, and where Hermes joins. 
But first to beav*!! ifay due devotions pay, 
And annual gifts on Ceres' altar lay. 
When winter's rage abates, when cheerfiil 

hours 
Awake the spring, the spring awakes the flow'rs, 
On the green tun thy careless limbs display. 
And celebrate the mighty Mother's day: 
For then the hills with pleasing shades are 

crown d, 
AiMlaleeps are sweeter on the silken ground: 
With miMer beams the suneerenely riiinss : 
Fat are the lambs, and hisciotts are the wines. 
Let ev*ry swain adore her pow'r divine. 
And milk and honey mix with sparlding wins t 
Let all the choir of clowns attend the show, 
In loi^ proesssion^ shouting as they |po . . - 
Invoking her to bless their yearhr stores, 

• Invoking plenty to their crowded floors. 
Thus in the spring, and thus in iununer'shsat, 
Before the skddes touch the riphimg wheat, 
On Ceres call; and let the lah'ring hind 
With oaken wreaths hiilioUoiw teasples biadt 



On Ceres let hfan can, and Ccve^ praise, 

With nnooath dances, and wilh«oaiitry )ays. 
And that by certain signs we may pre s age 
Of heats and rainsy^and wind's impetuous ragOi 
The sovereign of the heav'ns has set on high 
The moon, to marit the changes of the sky ; 
Whan southern blasts should ease, and when the 

swain 
ShouU near thsir foU his feeding fiocks ro- 

. strain. 
For, ere the rising winds begin to roar. 
The working seas sdvanoe to wash the shore: 
Soft whispers run along the leafy woods; - 
And mountains whistle to the murm'ring floods. 
E'en Ihenihe-dottbtfiil biUows scarce abstain 
From the toss'd vessel on the troubled main ; 
When crying connoranls forsake tlie sea. 
And, stretching to the covert, wing their way ; 
When sportfiil coots run skimming o'er the 

strsnd ; 
When wati^ttl heitMis leave their wat'ry standi 
And, mounting upward with erected 4ight, 
Gain on the skies, and soar above the sight 
And oft, before tempestuous winds arise, 
The seeming stars fall headkmg firom the skieSf 
And, shooting through the darkness, gild the 

night * 
With sweeping glorias, and long trails of light; 
And chaff with eddypwinds is whirl'd aroimd, 
And dancing leaves are lifted finan the ground ; 



Aad'floaling feathers on the waters play. 
, when the vringed ibnndsr takes his way 



But,« 



From the coU north, and east and west engage, 
And at their liontiers meet with equal rage. 
The clouds are crush'd : a glut of gather'd rain 
The hoUow ditches fills, and flgab the plain ; 
And saikMs ftirl their dsopping sheets amain. 
Wet weather seUom hurte the most unwise ; 
So |Aam the signs, such prophets arethe skiea. 
The wary crane foresees it first, and sails 
Above tlie storm, and leaves the bwly vales : 
The cow looks up, and firam afe»can find 
The chanse of heaven, and snufis it in the wind: 
The swalEiw skims the river's wal^iy fees : 
The fifO|^ itaew the croaks oftheir kiquaciimi 

race: 
The eaiefid' ant her secret ce&tarsakes, - 
And drage her eggs along the narrow tradm: , 
At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood : 
Huge flocks of rising rsaks' forsake their food, 
And, crying, seek the shelter of tha wood. 
Besides, the' sev'ral sons of wafry fowls. 
That swim the eeas or haimt tlie standing poQl8» 
The swans ftiat sail akng* the ailver flood, 
And dive with stretching necks .to search thsir 

food, [nkt, 

Then kve their backs with sprinkling dews fa 
A»d stsm the stream to mset the proads^WalB. 
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The crow wtch dtafmm criaa the thow'r de- 



And single steOcs along the desert Mnd«. 
Thi» nighilj nigin, wbUe her wheel she plies 
Foresees the storm impendiog in ibe skies, 
When spwiding lambs their sputtering light ad- 
vance, 
And in the sockets oily bubbles danoe. 

Then, after showers, 'tis easy to descry 
Ratumiog sons and a serener tky : 
The stars shine smarter ; and th? moon adorns, 
As with unborrow'd beans, her sharpeA*d horns. 
The fihny gossamer now Bits no more, 
Nor halcyons bask on the short sunoy shors: 
Their litter is not tossM by sows unclean ; 
But a blue droughty mist descends upon the 

plain; 
And owls, thj^t mark the setting sun, declare 
A star-tight evening, and a mtjniing fair. 
Tow'ring aloft aTenging Nlsus flies. 
While, darM, below the guilty ScyllaUes. 
Wherever frighted Scylla flies away 
Svrift Nisus follows, and pursues his prey : 
Where injured Nisus takes his airy course, 
Thence trembling Seylla flieq, and shuns his 

force, 
Tbw punishment pursues th' unhappy maid, 
And dkok the purple hair is dearly "paid : 
Then, thrice the ravens' rend the liquid air. 
And croaking notes proclaim the settled fair. 
Then round their airy palaces they fly. 
To greet the sun ; and, seis'd with secret joy, 
When storms sM'Overfabwn, with foodjrepair 
To their forsaken nests, and caUow care. 
Not Chat I think their Weasts with heav'niy 

souls 
lospir'd, as man, whoiiestiny control*. 
But with the changefol temper of the skies, 
Am rains condense, and sunshine rarifles, 
&a turn the species in their alteHd minds, 
Compos'd by calms and discomposed by winds : 
From hence proceeds the bird's harmonious 



Prom hence the cows eiult, and frisking lambs 

rejoice. 
Obssrvo the daily circle of the sun. 
And the short year oC each revolving moon : 
By them thou shalt ffwesee the following day ; 
Nor shall a starry night thy hopes betray. 
When first the moon appears, if then she 



Hsrailror orsseent tipped with sable doods, 
Vonohids she bodes a tempest dn the main. 
And brews for fiekb impetuous floods of rain. 
0-. it her face with fiery flushing glow, 
Bipeet the rattling winds aloft to bbw. 
Bat, four nights old, (for that's thesurest sign) 
With iiMrpen*d hoRWif ghrioos tken she shine, 



Next day, taor only that, butanthen 
'Till her revolving race be wholly ran, 
Are Toid of tempests, brth by land and sea , 
And sailors in the port their promised vow shall 

pay. 
Above the rest, the snn whonsrer Kes, 
Foretells the change of weather in die skies ■ 
For, if he rise unwiUmg to hb race. 
Clouds on his brow, andspoto upon hufiice, 
Or if through mists he shoots his sullen beaini, 
Frugal of light, in kiose and straggling streams, 
Suspect a drizzling day, with southern rain, 
Fatal to fruits and flodis, and promised grain. 
Or, if Aurora, «vilh half opened eyes, 
And a pale «iek\y cheek, sahile the skies 
How shall the vine, with tender leaves, defond 
Her teeming clusters, when the storms descend 
When ridgy roofo and tiles cih scarce avail 
To bar the ruin of thd rattling hail ? 
But more than all, the setting sun surrey. 
When down the steep of heav'n he drives the 

For oft we find him finishmg his race, 
With various cokwrs erring on his fiice. 
If fieiy red bis glowing globe descends, 
High winds and fiarious teropesis he portends ; 
But, if his cheeks are ^woln wich livid bhie, 
He bodes wet weather by Us waiVy hue : 
If dusky spots are varied on his brow. 
And streak'd with red, a troubled colour show, 
That sullen mixture shall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and storms, and elemental war. 
What desperate madman the^ would venture o'ei 
The fiith, or haul his cables from the shore ? 
But, if with purple rays he brings the light, 
And a pure heaven reigns to qutet night, 
"No rising winds^ or falling storms are nigh ; 
But northern breezes through the forests fly, 
And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled sky. 
Th' unerring sun by certain signs declares 
What the late eWn or early mom prepares. 
And when the south projects a stormy day. 
And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 

away. 
' The snn roToals the secrets of the sky ; 
And who dares give Ih^ source of fight the 

lie? 
The change of empires often he declares. 
Fierce tomtdts, hidden treasons, open wars. • 
He first the fote of Cesar did foretell, 
And pitied Rome, when Rome in Cesar foil-, 
In iron clouds conceaPd the public light ; 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night 
Nor was ihe fact foretold by him alofle : 
Nature herself stood forth and seconded tha 

sun. 
Earth, air, and seas, with prodigieg were sfgn'd*. 
And birds obscene, and howlinit dogs, dmnPd. 
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What rockf did Muim*9 beUowing mouth expire 
From her torn entraib ! sad what floods of fire ( 
Whatdenke were hevd| in Qerman ikiee alar, 
Of arms and armies, rushing to the war! 
Dire earthquakes rent the soKd Alpa below, 
And from their summits shook th* eternal 



Pale spectres in the close of night were seen ; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men, 
In silent groves : dumb sheep and ocen spoke ; 
And streams ran backward, and their beds 

tanook; 
The yawning earth disdos'd di' abyss of hell : 
The weeping statues did the wars foretell ; 
And holy sweat from brazen idols fell. 
Then, rising in his might, the kingof ikiods 
Rush'd through the forest, tore the lofty woods, 
And, rolling onward, with a sweepysway. 
Bore houses, herds, andlab'ring hinds away. 
Blood spranf from wells ; wolves howPd in towns 

by night, 
And boding victims did the -priests aflright. 
Such peals of thimder never pour'd from high. 
Nor forky light*nings flasb'd from such a sullen 

sky. 
Red meteors ran across the etherial space ; 
Stars disappeared, and comets took their place. 
.For this th' Emathianplain^ once more were 

strew'd [good 

With Roman bodies, and just heav'n thought 
To fatten twice tho«|B fiekls with Roman bkwd. 
Then, after length of time, the laboring swains, 
Who turn the turfs of those unhappy plains, 
Shall rusty piles from the' pkMighM furrows 

take. 
And over empty helmets pass the-rake— 
Amaz'd at antique titles on the stones. 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones 

Te home-bora deities of mortal birth ! 
Thou father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
Goddess unmovM ! whose guardian arms ex* 

tend, 
O^er Tuscan Tiber't course, and Roman towers 

defend ; 
With youthful Gnsar yeur jdnt pQw*n engage, 
Kor hinder him to save the sinking age, 
O ! let the bk>od, already spilt, atone 
For the past crimes of curst Laomedon ! 
Heaven wants thee there : and long the gods, we 

know. 
Have grudged thee, Ciesar, to the worid be]o*r. 
Where friuid and rapine right and vrrong eon* 



The plain no pasture to AM flodi aibiJs ; 
The crooked scythes are straightenM inlt 

swords; 
And thei^ Euphrates her soft offspring arms. 
And here the Rhine rebenows with alarms ; 
The neighb'rmg cities range on several sides, 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, 
And o'er the wasted workl in triumph rides. 
So four fierce coursers, starting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen every 

pace; 
Nor Teios, nor curbs, nor threatHifaig cries, they 

fear. 
But force along the trembling charioteer 



OEORGIC II. 

AROuAiarr* 

The subleet of the fbllowing book Is planting; In 
handling of which Argument, the poet shows all 
the dlflTerent methods of raiting trees, describes 
their variety, and gives rules for the management 
of each In particular. He then points out the soils 
In which the several plhiiu thrive best, and thence 
takes occasion ttftan out into the praises of Italjr t 
after which, he gives tome directions for disco- 
vering the nature of every soil, prescribes rales 
for dressing of vinos, olives, *c and conclodsa 
the Georgic with a panegyric on a country life. 

Thus Ikr of tillage, and of heav'niy signs; 
Now sing, my Muse, the growth of genSrons 



Whore impious anns from ev*ry part raso 
And > monstrous crimes in ev'ry riiape 

crown d. 
The peaceful peasant to the wars is pressM ; 
ThafMds Ua faBow in ingiorioua rest ; 



The shady grovea, the woodland progeny, 
And the skiw product of Minerva's tree. 

'Great father Bacchus ! to my song repair ; 
For clust'ring grapes are thy peculiar care : 
For thee large bunches load the bending viae ; 
And the last blessings of the year are tUne. 
To thee his joys the joBy Autumn owes, 
Whm the fermenting juice the vat o^erflowa. 
Come, strip with me, my god! come drendi 

afic^er 
Thy limbs in must of wme| and drink at ev'ry 

pore. [owe; 

Some trees their birth to bounteous nature 
For some, without the pains of planting, grow. 
With ouers thus the banks of brooks abound, 
Sprung from the wat'ry genius of the ground. 
From the same princi^es gray willows como 
Herculean poplar, and the tender broom 
But some, from seeds indos'd in earth arise ; 
For thus the mastful chestnut mates the skiea. 
Hence riie the branching beech and vocal oak«. 
Where Jove of oldoraculoosly spoke. 
Some from the root a rising wo( ? 'u>> « us€ H 
Thus elms, and thus the savage cherry grown t 
Thus the green bay, that binds the poet's brvin, 
Shoots, and is sbelter'd by the mother's hm^ 
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TImm w«7« of plfkBting Natnr* did orddn, 
For troeo and ahnib*, and all the aylvan reigns 
Others thorearoi by late exporioneofeond, ' 
Some cot the ahooCa, and plant in forrow'd 



Some oorer rooCed atalki in deeper moold; . 
Some, elovea-etaket ; and ^woodsouf to be- 
hold!) 
Their abarpen'd ends in earth their footing 

place; 
And the dry poles produce a living race ; 
Some bow their rines, whichimriwl in the plain ; 
Their tops in distant arches rise again. 
Otiiers no root require ; the lab'rer cuts 
Toong slips, and in the soil securely puts. 
Ey'n slumps of olives, bar'd of leaves, and dead, 
Revive, and oA redeem their wither*!! head. 
'T is usual now an inmate graff to see 
With insolence invade a foreign tree : 
Thus pears and quinces from the crabtree come ; 
And tlius the ready cornel bears the plum. 

Then let the learned gard'ner mark with care 
The kinds of stocks, and what those kinds will 

bear; 
Explore the mUure of each sev'ral tr«e, < 
And, known, improve with artful industry ; 
And let no spot of idle earth be found ; 
But cultivate the genius of the ground : 
For open/smarus will Bacchus please ; 
Tabumus loves the shade of olive-trees. ' 

The virtues of the sev'ral soils I sing.— , 
Bifaocenas, now thy needful suoceu^ bring ! 
O thou, the. better part of my renown. 
Inspire thy poet, and thy poem crown : 
Embark with me, while I new tracts explore, 
With flying sails and breeses from the shore 
Not that my song in such a scanty space, 
So Urge a subject fiiUy can embrace- 
Mot though I were supplied with iron Jungs, 
A hundred naouths, fin*d withas many tongues : 
But steer my .vessel with a steady hsAd, 
And eoast akmg the shore in sig^t of Und. 
Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 
Of preface, or what ancient poets feign,. 
Hie trees which sT themselves advance in air 
Are barren kinds, but strongly built and fitir, - 
Because the vigour of the native earth 
Mamtains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 
Yet these, receiving grafts of other kind. 
Or thence transplamed, change their savage 

mind, 
Their wildness lose, and, quitting nature's part,' 
Obey the rules and discipline of art. 
Hie same do trees, that, sprung from barrso 

roots, 
la open fioMs transplanted bear their fruits. 
For, whero they grow, the native energy, 
Torm all into the substanee of tfao tree, 



Starves and destroys the fivit. Is <miy made 
For brawny bulk, and Ibr a barren shade. 
The plant that shoots from seed, a sullen tree. 
At leisure grows, for late posterity. 
The gen'roos flavour lost, the fruits decay, 
And savage grapes aie made the bird's ignoUe 

prey. 
Much labour is required in trees, to tame 
Their wild disorder, and in ranks redainu 
WeD must the ground be digg'd, and b^ttar 

dress'd, 
New soil to mske, and meliorate the rest. 
OU stakes of olive trees in plants revive 
By the same method Paphian myVtles live t 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 
From roots hard hazels, and from scions rise 
TaQ ash, and taller oak that mates die skies. 
Palm, poplar, fir, desceodmg from the steep' 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 
The thin-lea v'd arbute-hazeUgraib receives « 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore bat 

leaves. 
Thus mastful beech the bristly chestnut bears, 
And the wiUi ash is white with bkioming pears. 
And greedy swine from graAed ebns are fed 
With &Iling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 

But various are the ways to change the state 
Of plants,, to bod, to grafi; t' inoculate. 
For, whore the tender rinds of trees disclose 
Their shooting gems, a swelling knot there 



Just in that space a narrow slit we make, 
Then other buds from bearing trees wo take 
Inserted thus, the wounded riml we close. 
In whoee qioist womb th' admitted infant grows 
Bat, when the smoother bole from knots is frea 
We make a deep incision in the tree. 
And in the solid wood the slip inclose ; 
The bati'ning bastard shoots sgain and grows 
And in short space the laden boughs arise^ 
With happy fruit advancmg to the skies. 
The motlter plant admires 4he leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 
Of vegetable woods are various kinds ; 
And the same .species are of several minds. 
Lotes, willows, ehns, have diflerent forms a«" 

km'd: 
So fun'ral cypress, rising-like a shroud. 
Fat olive trees of sundry sorts appear, 
Of sundry shapes : their unctious berries bear. 
Radii kxiji olives, orchites round produce, ^ 
And bitter pausia; pounded for the juice. 
Alctnotts'iorehard various apples bears : 
Unlike are burgamots and pounder pears. 
Nor our Italian vines produce the shape, 
Or taste, or flavour of the Lesbian grape. 
The Thasian vines in richer soils abonnd ] 
The Mareotic grow in barren ground. 
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The Ptojrthiaa (npe i[v« dry : Lagean huee 
Will sUumn'riDx tooguot and atafg'riiig feet 

produce* 
Ratfa ripe are acme, afid aone of later IoimI, 
Of golden aoine, andeome of purple rind; 
JIow shall I praiae the RhoBtian grape divine, 
Which yet contends not with FaTemian wine ? 
Th' Anninian nany a oonnlahip urviTes, 
And longer than. the Lydian Tintage lives, 
Or high Phaneua, king of Ghian growth : 
9ut, for large quantities and lasting both. 
The less Argitis bears the price away 
The Rhodian, sacred to the aolenm day, 
In second services is pour'd to Jo?e« 
And best accepted by the gods aoore. 
Nor must Dumistus his old honours lose, 
In length and largenesa like the dugs of oowa. 
I pasa the rest, whose ev'ry race, and name. 
And kinds, are less material to my theme ; 
Which, who woukl leara, as aoon may teD the 

sands, 
Driv'n by the western wind on Libyan lands ; 
Or numlwr, when the bluat'cing Euros roani, 
The biUows beating on Ionian shores. 

Nor ev'ry plant on ev'ry soil will grow : 
The saUow k>ves the wat*ry ground and low; 
The marshes, akiers : ' Natnre seems t' ordain 
The rocky dtff for the wiki ash's reign; 
The baleful yew to northern blasts assigns, 
To shores the myrtles, and to mounts the vinea. 

Regard the extremest cultivated coast. 
From hot Arabia to the Scythian frost : 
AU soru of trees ihevr aev'ral countries know ; 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od'rous frankincense en the Sabman bough. 
Bahn slowly trickles thro' the bleeding veins 
of happy shrubs in IdunMsan plains* 
The green Egyptian thorn, hr med'cine good, ' 
With JEthiops' hoary trees and woolly woods 
Let others tell ; and how the Seres spin 
Their fleecy (brests in a slender twine ; 
With mighty trunks of trees on Indian shores, 
Whose height above the feaiher*d arrow soaia. 
Shot (ram the toughest bow, and, by the "brawn 
Of eipert archers with vast vigour drawn. 
Sharp tasted citrons Median climes produce, 
(Bitter the rind, but gen'roas is the juice) 
A eordial fruit, a present antidote. 
Against the direful stepdame's deadly draught,. 
Who, mixing wicked w^ds with words impure. 
The fate of envied orphans would procure. 
Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows. 
And, did it not a different scent disclose, 
A laurel were : the fragrant llowV contemn 
The stormy wind, tenacious of their stem. 
With this, the Modes to lab'ring age be- 
queath 
Nen^ Itfflga, awl cure the wMimesa of the breath. 



But neither Median wooda, (apleuteo«islaBi) 
Fair Gangeo, Hermus roOiag golden saad. 
Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fieUs, 
Nor all the gummy stores Arabia yiekia, 
Nor any foreign earth of greater naaae, 
Can with sweet Italy contend in fame. 
No bulls, whose nostrils breathe a living (lama. 
Have tura'd our turf; no teeth of serpents here 
Were aown, an ann'd host and iion crop to 

bear. 
But fruitful vines, and the fat olive's freight. 
And harvests heavy with their fruitful wei^iC, 
Adorn our fiekis ; and on the cheerful green 
The graang flocks and knvmg herds are seen. 
The warrior horse, here bred, is tau^t to train : 
There flow* Clitumnus through the flow'iy 

plain, 
Whose w^ves, for triumphs after prosp'rooi 

war. 
The victim ox, and snowy sheep preparer 
Perpetual spring our happy climate sees : 
Twice breed die cattle, and twice bear dm 

trees; 
And summer suns recede by slow degrees. 
Our jand is fixxn the rage of tigers freed, 
Nt>r nourishes the lion's angry seed ; 
Kor pois'nous aconite is here produc'd, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, rof|ia'd ; 
Nor in so Yast a length our serpents glide. 
Or rais'd on such a spiry Folume ride. 

Next add our cities of illustrious name, 
Their costly labour, and itupendous frame ; 
Our forts on sleepy hills, that far below • 
'See wanton streama in winding valleys flow , 
Our twofold seas, thfit, washing either side, 
A rich cecniil of foreign stares provide; 
Our spacious lakes; thee, Lanife,^rst; and 

next '• 
BepacuB, with lempeatuotis biUowg vexM. 
Or shall I praise thy ports, or mention make 
Of tHe vast mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or the disdainful sea, that, shut from thence, 
Rpars round the structure, and invades the 

fence. 
There, where secure the Julian waters glide. 
Or where Avemus* jaws admit the Tyrrhene 

tide? 
Our quarries deep in earth, were fam'd qf old 
For veins of silver, and for on of gold. 
Th' inhabitanta themselves theur countiy grace t 
JHfiace rose the Marsian and dabellian race.^ 
Strong limb'd and stout, and to the ware oh 

clin'd. 
And hard Ligiirians, a laborious kind, 
And Volscians ann'd with iron-headed dail^ 
Besides an ofTspriisg oTundaunted heart*--* 
The Decii, Marii, great Caminus, came 
From hence, and greater Scipjo's double i 
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Ami nicMy Cmv, wlnie netoiioiB ann 
To fcrthoat Asia eirj fierce alamt , 
Avwt unwwlike Indiaos from his Rove, 
TtVBuph abfftwdi Mcore our peace at bone. 

Hail, Bweet Satocnian soil ! of firuiiful grain 
Great parent, greater of iOostrioos men ! 
For Ihee my tuoeful accents will I raise, 
And treat of arts <fiscloB*cl in ancient dajrs, 
Once more unlock for thee the sacred spring, 
And old Ascrsan reise in Roman cities sing. 

The nature of die sfv'ral soils now see 
Their strength, their .colour, their fertility : 
And first for heath, and barren hilly ground, 
Where meagre clay and flinty stones abound, 
Where the poor s<mI alt succour seems to 



Yet this suffices the Palladian plant. 
Undoubted signs of such a soil are ^md ; 
^*or here wild olive-shoots o*erspread the 

ground, 
&nd heaps of berries strew the fields around. 
Bat» where the soil, with fattening moisture 

fill*d, 
Is doth'd with grass, and fiuiffiil to be tiird, 
Soch as in chesrful rales we view firom high. 
Which dripping rocks wiih foUtng streams 

supply, 
And feed with oose ; where rising hitlocl^ run 
In length; and open to the southern sun ; 
Where fern succeeds, ungnttefulto the plough- 
That gentle ground to generous ^pes allow. 
Strong stocks of rines it will in time produce, 
And orerflow the rats with fi'iendiy juice. 
Such as our priests in golden goblets pour 
To gods, the givetfs of the chMrfulhour, 
Then when the bk)ated Tqecin blows his bom, 
ibid reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care,- 
Or goats that graze the field, and bum it bare, 
lien seek Tarentnm's lawns,and fiirthest coast, 
Or such a field as hapless Mantua lost, 
Where silver swans sail down the wat'ry road, 
And graxe the floating herbage of the flood. 
There crystal streams perpetual tenor keep. 
Nor food ftor springs are wanting to thy sheep ; 
For, what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the mora in pearly drops renew. 
Pat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 
?Utnd and loose above, and black below ; 
For ploughing is an imitative toil, 
Reeembting nature in an easy soiL 
No land for seed like this ;no fields aflbrd 
So large an income to the village k>rd : 
No tofiings teams finom harvest4abonr come 
So late at night, so heavy4aden home. 
The like of ferest land is understood, [wood, 
F^wn whence the surly ploughman grubs flie 
Which bad for length ff agea kile stood. 
you II.— 3 



Then bird* fersake the nans ef their seat. 
And, flying from their nests, their callow yocBg 

forget. 
The coarse lean gravel, on the Bouatain-sides, 
Scarce dewy be^irage for the bees provides ; 
Nor chalk nor crumhUng stones, the food of 



That work in hoDow earth their winding tracks, 
The soil exhaling clomk of subtb dews. 
Imbibing moisture which with ease she spews, 
Which rusts not iron, and whose mould is clean. 
Well ckMhM with cheerfid grass, and ever groen, 
Is good for oUve8,«nd aspiring vines, 
Embracing husband-elms in am'ious twinea ; 
Is fit for feeding cattle, fit to sow. 
And equal to the pasture and the plouch. 
Such is the s<m1 of fat Campanian fieUi ; ^ 
Such large bcrease the land4hat joins Yesoviin 

yleWs; 
And snch a oouplr^ could Acemn boast, 
TQl Clanius overflowed die unhappy coast. 

I teach thee next the dilTring soils to know, 
The light for vines, the heavier for the pkmgh, 
Chooae first a place for such a purpose fit t 
There dig the solid earth and sink a pit ; 
Next fill the hole with ito own earth again» 
And trample with thy feet and tread it in: 
Then,.if it rise not to the former height 
Of soperfice, conchide that soil is Kght, 
A proper ground for pasturage and vines. 
But, if the sullen earth, so pressM, repines 
Within its native mansion to retire. 
And stays without, a heap of heavy mite, 
'Tis good for arable, a glebe that asks 
Tough teams <^ oxen, sind hdwrious tasks, ^ 

Salt earth and bitter are not fit to sow, 
Nor will be tami'd and mendcMd by the plough. 
Sweet grapeo' degen'rate there ; and fim, 

declin'd [ksd 

From their first fiav'toos taste, reqounoe their 
This troth by sure experiment is tried: 
For first an osier H«nder provide 
Of twigs thick wrought (such toiling peasants 

twine, 
When thro' straight passages they ^rain their 

wine:) • . 
In this dose vessel place that aarth accursM;, 
But fi!l*d brimful with wholesome water first ; 
Then run it through i the drops will rope around, 
And, by the bitter taste, disclose the ground. 
The latter earth by - handling we mayfind, 
With ease distinguidhM fixxn the meagre kind 
Poor soil will crumble inCO dust ; die rich 
Will to the fingers cleave Uke clammy pitch : 
Moist earth produces com and grass, but both . 
Too rank wad too luxuriant in their growth* 
Let not my land so large a promise beast, 
Lest the rahk ears in length of stem be loat. 
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The bMvler avlh ii bj ber weight betvm/d. 

The lighter in the poteing hand it weigfa'd. 

'Tie etty to dietingukih by the sight 

The eoloiir of the mmI, and black from white. 

But the cold gradnd ia difficult to know ; 

Tet thia the plaatai that proaper there, will 

.ahow— 
Black try, pitch-treea, and the baleful yew. 
Tlieae riiiea canaider'd well, with early care 
The Tineyard deatinM Air thy fines prepare : 
But, long before the planting, dig the ground, 
With furrows deep that cast a rising mound. 
The clods, ezpoa'd to winter winds, will bake ; 
For putrid earth will beat the ▼ineyarda take ; 
And hoary frosta, afier the painful toil 
Of delving hinds« will rot the mellow aoil. 

Some peasants, not i* omit the nicest care, 
Of the same soil their nursery prepare, 
With that of their plantation ; lest the tree. 
Translated, should not with the soil agree. 
Beside, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heavens four quarters on the tender bark, 
And to the north or south restore the aide, 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide : 
So strong is custom ; such effects can use 
' In tender souls of pliant planta produce. 

Chooee next a province for thy vineyard's 



On hills above, or in the lowly plain. 
If fertile fieUa or valleys be thy choice 
Plant thick : for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
In close plantations there : but if the vine 
On jrising ground be plab'd, or hills supine, 
Extend thy looae battalions birgely wide, 
Op'ning thy ranks and 61es on either side. 
But marshall'd all in order as they stand ; 
And let no soldier straggle Ihmi his band. < 
As legions in the 6eld tbeirfroni display • 
To try the fortune of some doubtful day, 
And move to meet their fiiee with sober pace, 
Strict to their figure, though in wider space, 
Before the battle joins, while from a&r ^ 
The field yet glitters with the pomp of war, 
And equal Mars, like an impartial kird, 
Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of sword — 
So let thy vines in intervals be set, 
But not their rural discipline forget : 
Indulge their width, and add a roomy space, 
That their extremest lines may scarce srobrace : 
Nor thia alone to indulge a vain delight, 
And make a pleasing prospect for the sight { 
But, for the ground itself, this only way. 
Can equal vigour to the plants convey. 
Which, crowded, want the room, their branchse 
to display. 
How deep they must be planted, wouMet thou 
know? 
U abaOow forrows vines securely grow. 



Not so the real of plania; for /ova's ows 

tree. 
That holds the woods in awful sov'reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the grMmd, 
And, next the lower akies, a bed profound : 
High as his'topmoet bougfae to heav'n ascend, 
So low hii roots to hell's dominions tend. 
Therefore, nor winds, nor winter's range oPer* 

throwa 
His bulky body ; but onmovM he growa ; 
For length of ages lasts his happy reign ; 
And lives of mortal man contend in vain. 
Full in the midst of his own strength he stands. 
Stretching his brawny artns, and leafy hands ; 
His shade protects the plains ; his head the 

hills commands. 
The hurtful hazel in thy vineyard shun ; 
Nor plant it to receive the setting sun ; 
Nor break the topmoel branches from the tree ; 
Nor prune, with blunted knife, Uie progeny. 
. Root up wild olives from thy labour*d landa ; 
For sparkling fire, from hind's unwaiy hands, 
Is often scattered o'ejr their unctuous rinds. 
And afler spread abroad by raging winds : 
|i'or first the smould'ring flame the trunk re 

• ceives; 
Ascending thenc^, it crackles in the leaves ; 
At length Viclorioui to the lop aspires 
Involving all the- wood tn smoky fires ; 
But moat, when driven by winds, the flaming 



Of the long fires destreys tlie beauteous C 
In aabes then th' unhappy vineyard lies ; 
Nor will the blasted plants from ruin rise ; 
Nor will the'Withec!d stock be green again ; 
But the wiU olive shoots, and shadea th' no- 

g^teful plain. 
Be not sedoc'd with wisdom's empty shows, 
Tostir the peaceful ground when Boreaa bkrwa. 
When winter frosts constrain the fieM with ooU, 
The fainty root can take no steady hold. 
But, when the golden spring reveals the year^ 
And the white bird returns, whom earpents 

fear, 
That season deepi the best to plant thy vinei : 
Next that, ia when atUnmnat warmth dedinea, 
Ere heat is quite decay'd or cold begun, 
Or Capricorn admits the winter aim. 
The spring adoma the woods, renews the 

leaves : 
The womb of earth the genial seed receives t 
For then Almighty Jove descends, and poins 
Into his bttxom bride his Ouitful show'rs ; 
And, mixing his large limba with hers, he feeds 
Her births with kindly juice, and fosters teecniQ| 



Then joyous birds firequent the londy grove. 
And beasts, by nature slung, renew their Virt. 
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Then fiddi thabbdM of buried corn ditcbw; 
And, while the balmy weeteni spirit blows ; 
Etrdi to tbe breath her bee iim dvee ezpoee. 
With kindly moistttre then the plants abound; 
The graw eecnrely springaabove <h? ground ; 
The tender twig thoots upward to the sldee, 
And on the &ith of the new eun rdies. 
The awerviag Tines on the tall elms prerail : 
Unhurt by southern sbow'rs or nonhem hail, 
They spread their gemsj the genial warmth to 

share, 
And boldly trust their buds ^\ open air. 
In this soft season (let me dare to sing) 
The world was hatched by heaven's imperial 

king- 
In prime of all the year, and holy-days of 

sprmg. 
Then did the new creation first appear \ 
Nor other was the tenor of the y«ar, 
When laughing heav'n did the great birth attend, 
And eastern winds their winuy breath suspend : 
Then she^ first saw the sun in openfidds ; 
And savage beasts were sent to stock the-wilds ; 
And golden stars flew up to light the skies ; 
And man's relentless race from stony quarries 

rise. 
Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th' excessive heals or coldness of the year,. 
But, chillM by winter, or by summer. fir*d, 
The middle temper of the spf ing requirM, 
When warm'Ji and moisuire did at once abound, 
And heaven's mdulgence Wooded on the ground. 

For what remains, in depth of earth secure 
Thy coverM plants, and dung with hot manure ; 
Ai^ shells and .gravel in the ground eoclose ; 
For through their hollow chirdcsthe water flows, 
Which, thus imlHb'd, returns in misty dews, 
And, steaming up, the rising pl^bt renews. 
Some husbandnen, of late have ibund the way, 
A hilly heap of stones above to lay, 
And press the plants widi shards of potter's day. 
This fence against itiimod'rate rain they found, 
Or, «dien the Dog-star cleaves the thirsty ground. 
Bemindfii!, when thou hastentomb'd the shpoti 
With store of earth around to feed the root ; 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs, tp move 
'Hie crusted earth, and loosen it alMve. 
Then exorcise thy sturdy steers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach the fifcble row 
To mount on reeds, and wands, and, upwrard led. 
On ashen poles to raise their ibrky head. 
On these new crutches l^ them learn to walk, 
Tin, swerving upwards with a stronger stalk. 
They brave the winds, and, olinging to thebr 

guide, 
On tops of elms at len^ triumphant ride. 
B*jt, m their tender nonage, while they spread 
Their springing leaves, and lift their infant 



And upward while tliey^ioot fa opfn atri 
Indulge their chikBwod, and the nurslings spare ; 
Nor exercite thy rage on new4Mni life : 
Nor let thy hand mi^y the pruning^mife, 
And crop luxuriant stragglers, nor be loth 
To strip die branches of their leafy growth. 
But, when the rooted vines, with strady hoM, 
Can clasp their elms, then, husbandmen, be bold 
To lop the disol(edient boughs, that staid 
Beyond their ranks ; let crooked steel invade 
The lawless troops, which discipline dSsdaim; 
And their superfluous growth with rigour tame. 
Next, fenc*d with hedges and deep ditcher 



Exckide th' enroaching cattle fnm thy ground, 
While yet the tender gems but just appear, 
Unable ta susuin th' uncertain year ; 
Whose leaves are not alone foul winter's prey. 
But oft by summer sunt are scorch'd away. 
And worse than both, beooroe th' unworthy 



Of buflTaloes, salt goats, and hungry cows. 
For not Decembers fixMt thatburus the boughs, 
Nor dog-days' parching heat that splits the 

rocks. 
Are half so harmful as the greedy floclcs, 
Their venom'd bite, and scars indented on the 



For this, the roale&ctor goat was laid 
On Bacchus' altar, and his fnfeit paid. 
At Athens thus old comedy began, 
When round the streets the reding actors ran. 
In country rillages, and crossing ways. 
Contending for the prizes of iheir plays ; 
And, glad with Bicchus, on the grassy soil, 
Leap'd e^er the skins of goaU besmear'd with oil. 
Thus RomaUv youths deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 
In nide Saturnian rhymes express their joy : 
Wijh taunu, and laughter loud, their audience 



Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees ■ 
In jolly hymns they praise the god of wine. 
Whose earthen images adem the pine, 
And there are hung on high, in honour of tbe 

vine. 
A madness so devout the vineyard fills : 
In hoMow valleys and on rising hills, 
On wnate'er side he turns his honest fiuse. 
And dances in the wind, those fields are in his 

grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays. 
And m our mother tongue resoun^ his praise. 
Thhi c4kes ui chsrgers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg'd by the boms, be to his altars brsught i 
Whose ofleHd . entrsils shall his oime re» 

proach, ^ 

And drip their fatness from the haxel broach. 
To dress thy vines, new labour is requlr'd; 
Nor must the pamfid husbandn)an be tir'd * 
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For (hrico at 'tout, ia oonpMi of the your, 
Thj r'u»fwtd mutt omploy tho stuidy iteor 
To turn tho ^labe, besides thy daily p«m 
To break lbs clods, and make the surface 

plain, 
T' unload the branches; er the leaves to thin. 
That sock the vital moisture of the Vina. 
Thus in a circle runs the peasant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itself a^n. 
B'en in the lowest months, when storms have 

shed 
From Tines the hairy honours of their head. 
Not then the grudgiAg hind bis labour ends, 
But to the coming year his care extends. 
E*en then the naked vine he persecutes ; 
His pruning knife at once refoms and cuts. 
Be first to d^g the ground : be first to bum, 
The branches topped ; and first the props return 
Into thy house that bore the burden*d yines-; 
But last to reap the vintage of thy wines. 
Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o'ershade 
The encumber'd vine ; rough brambles twice 

invade: 
> Hard labour both!— Commend the large excess 
Of spacious vineyards ; cultivate the less. 
Besides, in woods th6 shrubs of prickly thorn, 
Sallows and reeds on banks of rivers borne, 
Remain tocut— 4br vineyards useful found 
To Slay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground. 
Nay, when thy tender trees at length are 

bound ; [free^ 

When peacefiil vines from pruning-hooks are 
When husbands have survey'd the last degree, 
And utmost files of plants, and order'd cv'ry 

tree ; 
E*en when they sing at ease in-full content 
Insulting o*er the toils they underwent, 
Tet stUl they find a (ulure task remain, 
To turn the soil, and break the olods again : 
And, afier all, their joys are insincere, 
WhUe falling rains on ripening grapes they fear, 
(^te opposite to these are olives found : 
No dressing they require, and dread no wdund. 
Nor rakes nor harrows need ; bnt fix*d below 
Rejoice in open air, aud unconcernedly grow. 
The soil itself due nourishment stipplies : ' 
plough but the furrows, ind the fniits arise. 
Content with small endeavours, till ihey spring,. 
Soft peace they figure, sjid sweet plenty biding: 
Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas sing. 
Thus appIe-Crees, whose trunks are stfong to 

bear ' 
Their spneadfaig boughs, exert themselves in air, 
Want no supply, but stand secure alone. 
Not trusting foreign forces, but their own, 
. Till with the ruddy freight tho bending branchea 

groan. 
Thus trees of nature , and each common bush, 
Uaoohxvated thrive, and with red boiries Uuh. 



Wild shrobs are ahom fiir browse ; tho towering 

height 
Of unctuous trees are torches for the nigbU 
And shall we doubt, (indulging ea^ sloth,) 
'To sow, to set, and to reform Uteir growth? 
To leave the lofty plants— the lowly kind 
Are tor the shepherd or the sheep design'd, 
E*en humble broom and osiers have tlwir uae, 
And shade for sheep, and food for ilocks pro* 

duce; 
Hedges for com, and honey for the bees, 
Besides tho pleasing prospect of the trees. 
How goodly looks Cytrous, ever green 
With boxen groves! with what delight are 

seen 
Narycian woods of pitch, whose gloomy shade 
Seems for retreat of^heav'nly Muses made ! 
But much more pleasing are those fieUs to aae, 
That need n«A ploughs, nor human industry. 
E*en coM Caucasian rocks with trees are 

spread. 
And wear green forests on their hilly head. 
Though bending from tho bh»t of tealMii 

storms^ 
Tho* shent their leaves, and ahatter'd are their 

amis. 
Yet heav'n their various plants for use design a 
For houses, cedars— and, for shipping, pinea— 
Cypress provides for spokes and wheela of 

wains, 
And all for keels of ships, that soour the wat'ry 

plains. 
Willows in twigs are fiiiitful, elms in leave* ; 
The war, from irtubbora myrtle) shafts re- 
ceives — ^ . 
From cortiels, ja.velin« ; and the tougher yew 
Receives the bending figure of a bow. 
Nor box, nor limes wilhoiit their use are made, 
Smooth grain'd, and proper for the turocf's 

trade: 
Which curious hands may carve, and steel with 

ease invade. 
Light alder stfems the Po's impetuo<is tic^e, 
Ami bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 
Now balance with these gifts, the fumy joya 
Of wine, attended with eternal noise. 
Wine urgM to lawless lust the Centaurs' train i 
Thro' wine they quaxrel'd, and thro* wine wars 

slain. 
O happy, if he knew his happy state. 
The swain, who, firee from bus'ness and debate 
Receives his easy food from Nature's hand. 
And just returns of cultivated land ! 
No palace, with a lofly gate, he wants, 
T* admit the tides of early visitanto, 
With eager eyes devouring as they pass, 
The breathing figures of Corinthian brass. 
No statues threaten, irom high pedestals ; 
No Persian arras hides his Iwmely wtJIi^ 
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With antic vwls. wkieh, through thmr Amir 

fcW» 
Betnj the stmks of ift-di^aembled gold » 
He boMts no wool, whose natiTe wlute ii ifd 
With paq>le poiooa of Assyrian pride : 
No oosUy drags of Araby defile, 
With foreign scents, the sweetoeas of hi* oil: 
Bot easy quiet, a secure retreat, 
A harmless lile that knows net how to cheat ; 
With hone-hred pienly, the rich owner bless ; 
And rural pleasures crown his bappuiess. 
Umrei'd with quarrels, undisturtrd with noisOf 
Hie country king his peaceful realm entjoys — 
Cool grots, and liring lakes, the flow*ry pride 
Of meads, and streams that through the valley 

^ide, 
And slttdy groTos that easy sleep inTite, 
And, after toilsome days, a soft repose at night. 
Wild beasis of nature in his woods abound ; 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground,' 
Inur'd to hardship, and to homely fare 
Nor venerable age is wanting there, 
In great examplM lo thfe youthfiil train ;, 
Nor are the gods aio^d with rites pro&ne. 
Prom hence. Astnsa took her flight; and here 
The prints of her departing st^ps appear. 

Ye sacred Muses ! with whose beauty fir'd, 
My soul is ravish'd, lind my brain inspir'd-- 
Whose priest I am, whose holy fillets wear^ 
Wodd you your poet's first petition hear ; 
Gxre me the ways of wandering stars to know, 
Hie depths of heav'n above, ud earth bebw ; 
Teach me the wiotts labours of the moon. 
And whence proceed th* eclipses of the sun : 
Why flowug tides prevail upon the main. 
And in what dark recess they shrink again ; 
What shakes the solid earth; what cause delays 
TbesumiiMr nights, and shortens winter daysk 
Bitfy if my heavy blood restrain thq flightr 
Of my free soul, aspiring to the height 
Of naiuro, and undoiidfd fields of Uglit-- 
My aaxt desire is, vpid of care and stife, 
To leaid a soft, secure, inglorious life — 
A country cottage near a crystal flood, , 
A winding valley, and alofty wood. 
Bone god conduct me to the sacred shades, 
Where Bacchanals are sung by Sphrtan maids* 
Or lift me high to Haemus* hilly crowp. 
Or in the pUus of Tempo lay me down,' 
Or lead me t» some solitary -place, 
And cover my retreatfitim human race. 
Happy the man, who, studying Nature'a 

laws, 
Tlvoagh known eflEecIs can trace the ioaret 
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ffis mmd, possessing in a quiet state, 
Feaiiess of Fortune, and resignM to Fate t 
And happy too is he, who decks the bow'rs 
0€ Syivanii and adores, the rural pow*!*— 



Whose mind, auMMf'd, the bribei of cowlaeui . 

see, 
Their glittering baits, and purple slaveig^- 
Nor hopes the people's praiee, nor lean their 

frown, 
. Nor, when eonteiiding kindred tsar the d'owB, 
Will set up one, or pull another dqwn. 

Without oonoem he hears, bat hears from 6r, 
Of tumults, and deeeeats, and distant war ; 
Nor with a superstitious fear is aw'd. 
For what befalls at boose,, or what abroad. 
Nor envies he the- rich Iheir heapy ftore, . 
Nor his own peace disturbs with pity for the 

poor. 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their eefn accord ' 
The willing ground and laden trees allbrd, 

?rom his lov'd.home no lucre him can draw ; 
he senate's mad decrees he never saw ; 
2^or heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 
Some to the seas, and some lo camps, rssort, 
And some with impudence invade the coot : 
In foreign countries, others seek renown ; 
With ware and taxes, others waste their own, 
And houses bum, and household gods defiusoi 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enrhase. 
To loQ on couches, rich with citron steds, 
And lay their guilty limbs bn Tyrian beds 
This wretch in earth entombs his .golden ore^ 
Hbv'ring and brooding on his buried store. 
Some patriot fi>ols to pop'tar praise aspire 
Or4>Qblic speeches^ which worse fiiols admire, 
While,from both benches, with redoubled soands» 
Th' applause of k»ds and commoners abounds. 
;Soaie^ through amfaitioa, or through thirst of gold, 
Have sUin their brothers, or their country sokft, 
And, leaving theu sweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another sun. 

The peasant, innocent of all theae ills. 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallow tiHs i 
And the pwnd year with daily labour ills : 
And hence the country markets are supplied : 
Enough remains for houehobi charge beside, 
His wife and tender chiMren to sustam, 
And gcatefiiUy to feed his dumb deeerving 1 
Nor cease his labours till the y^Uow fieU 
A fliU return of bearded harvest yield^- 
A crop so plenteous, as the bmd to kiad, 
O'ereome the crowded bans, and'hidge on rieki 

abroad. 
Thus ev*ry several season is employ'd. 
Some spent in toil, and some in ease enjoy'd. 
The yeanhig ewes prevent the ^iruiiging year : 
The laded houcfas their finntB in autumn hair; 
*Tis then the vme hot Kqoid harvest yieUsi 
Bak'd in the sunshine of ascending fields. 
The wmter oomes ; and then the filling nmal^ 
For greedy swine provides a fuH.repaat : 
Then olives, ground in mills, their fetneos boaH | 
And winter froUs aro aoUow'd by thft Ami, 
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Biicaivftareemt'dwitbiDterTabof bliat; ■ 
HU Uul« chiUren dimlnng for a kiss, 
Weloome lh«ir ikth«r*B lu« retnra at ni^l, 
Hif faidiliil bed ik cro«niM;«rith chaste delight ; 
His kioe with sweUing udders readj stand, 
And, lowing lor the pail/invite the ntflker'f hand. 
His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd 
Fight harmloss battles in his homely yard : 
Hinself, in rustic pomp, on holy-days, 
Tb rural pow'ts a just oblation pays, 
And on the green his careless Ihnbs displays. 
The hearth is ia the midst: tho henUmen' 

round 
The cheerful fire, provoke his healdi in goblets 

crofwn'd. 
He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prise ; 
The groom his fellow groom at huts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his oyes. 
Or, striptfor wre»Uing, smears his limbs with 

' oa. 

And watches, with a trip, his foe to foil. 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led 
So Remus and his brother god were bred. 
From whom th* austere Etmrinn virtue rose ; 
And this rude lift our hpmoly fkthers chose. 
Old Rome from such a face derived her birth, 
(The seat of empire, and the conquei'd earth) . 
Which now on sev'd high hills triumphant 



And ia that compass aH the world contains. 
Ere Saturn's rebel son usurp'd the skies. 
When beasts were only alairi for sacrl6c6. 
While peacefol Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord, 
Ere sounding hammers for^d th* inhuman sword, 
Ere hollow drums were 06at, before the breath 
Of braa^n trumpets raig the peab of death, 
The good old god his htuiger did assuage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden a^b. 
But, over-iaboor'd with so long a course, 
'Tis time to set at ease the Mnoking horse. 



QEORGIC III. 
ARGVMEMT. 
.T»as book begins with (he invocation of some rurat 
deities, and a cotnpUment to Augustus: after 
which Virgil dtrscis hlmMlfto Maoenas, sad ea- 
ters on his subject He laxsdown rules for the 
breedinc and maoacmnent of horses, oxen, sheeii, 
goats, and dogs ; and Intorweftves seremi plea- 
sant desertptjons of a ehailot^noe, of ths hatUe of 
the bulls, of the force of love, and of the Scythian 
winter. In the latter pait of Oie book, he relates 
the diseases Inoldeat to eattle : and ends with the 
descilpuon of a tetal murrain that fomerly raged 
among the Alps. 

Tbt fields, propitious Palos, I rehoaree ; 
And sing thy pastures in no vulgar vefse, 
Amphrysian shepherd ! the Lyoeaa woods, 
Arcadia's flow'ty plains, aad pleasing floods. 



All other themes, that careless minds invit^i 
Are worn with use, unworthy me to write. 
Busirifl' altars, and the dire decrees 
Of liard Euryslheus ev'ry reader sees : 
Uylas the bay, Latona's erring isle, 
And Pelops' iv'ry shoukler, aad his tml 
For fair Hippodame, with all the rest 
Of Grecian tales, by poets are eipress'd. 
New ways I must attempt, my grov'ling name 
To raise aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 

I, firat of Romans, shall in triumph come 
From oonqueHd Greece, and bring her trophies 



With foreign spoils adorn my nativo place, 
And with Uume's palms my Mantua grace. 
Of Parian stone a templd will I raise, 
Where the slow Mincius through die valley 

strays, 
Mrhere cooling streams invite the flocks to 

drink, 
And reeds defend the winding water^a brink. 
Full ia the midst shall mighty Cesar stind. 
Hold the chief honours, and the dome command. 
Then I, conspicuous in my Tyrian ^own, 
(SubmitUiig tofiis godhead ipy renown) 
A hundred coarsen from the goal will drive : 
Tho rival chariots m the race shall stiTve. 
All Greece shall flock from far, my games to see: 
The whoribat, and flie rapid race, shall be > 
Reserv'd for Cesar, andoruainM.by me. 
Myself with olive eroi^'d. the gifts will bear. 
E'en now m^ethlnks the public shouts I hear. 
The passing pageants, and the pomps appear. 
I to the temple will conduct the crew. 
The sacrifice, and aacrificers view, 
From thence return, attended with my train, 
Where the proud theatres disckae the scene, 
Which interwoven Britons seem to raise. 
And show the triumph whidi their shame di^ 

High o'er the gate, m elephant and gold. 
The crowd shall Cesar's Indian war bc^ioid : 
The Nile shall flow beneath ; and, on the side, 
His shattered ships on brasen pillars ride. 
Next him Niphates, with inverted am, 
And dropping sedge, shall his Armenia mourn , 
And Asian cities ha our triumph borne. 
With backward bows the Parthians shall be 

there, 
And, spurring tnm the fight, co nf ew their fear. 
A double wreath shall crown o^^r Cesai*« 

bi'ows 
Two dUTrent trophies, from two difl^rent fi>es. 
Em^>pe with Afiic in his fimie shall join ; 
But neither shore his conquests shall eodine. 
The Parian marble there shall seem to move 
In breathing statues, not unworthy Jove, 
ResemMiftg heroes, whose ethereal root * 
Is Jove himself, and Cesar is die fi^t. 
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Tn» and his nee the fciilptor riiaD eiaploy ; 
Aod be-Mhe god who built the walli oTTroy. 
Eavy herself at Usf , grown pale and dumby 
(Bj Gaisar combatted and overcome) 
Shall give her. hands, and fear the curling 

snakes 
Of lashing Fortes, and the burning lakep ; 
The pains of funish'd Tantahis shall feel, 
And Sisyphus that lahouis up the hiU 
The loUiog rook in vain ; and curst Ixion^s 
wheel. 
Meantime we mnst pursue* the sylvan lands, 
(Th' abode of nymphs) untouched by former 



Watch the quick nMtiow of the irIftkiBg tail ; 



Per such, Mmcenas are thy hard commands, 
Without thee, nothing l^y can I sing. 
Come then, and with thyself, thy geniup brmg, 
With which mspir'd, I brook no dull delay : 
Ciiharan loudly cal)« me to my way:; 
Thy hounds, Tayg'uis, open, and pursue their 

prey. 
High Epidanrus urges on my speed, 
Fans'd for his hilla, and for his horses' bseed : 
Ptrom hint and dales the cheflrfol cries re- 
bound; 
pidr Echo hunts along, and -propagates the 
■oond. 
A lime will come, when my maturer muse^ 
In Cmsar's wars, a nobler theme shall choose, 
And through more ages bear my sovereigh's 

praise, 
Than bsTO from Tithon past to Casar's days. 
The gen*rotts youth, who studious of the 
prize, 
The race of running coursers multiplies, 
Or to the plough the sturdy buUock breeds, 
llfay know that from the dam the worth of each 



The mother-cow must wear a lowr'ing look, ' 
flour-beaded, strongly neck'd, to bear the yoke* 
Her double dew-lap from her chin descends, 
Asd at her knees the ponderous burden ends. 
Long are her sides and large ; her limbs are 

g»»«; 

RoQgh are her ears, and broad her homy feet. 
Her colour shining blaek,;but fleck'd with white ; 
Shetoeses from the yoke ; provokes the fight; 
She rises in her gait, is free from feais. 
And in her &oea bull's resemblance bears: 
Her ample forehead with a star is crown'd^ 
And. with her length of tail st 



The bnH's insult at four she may sustain; 
Bat, after ten, from nuptial rites refrain. 
Six seasons use, but then release the oow. 
Unfit for bve, and for the bh'ring pktugh. 
Now while their youth is fiii'd v^iih kindly 



Then serve their fury with the rOihins u 
Indulging pleasure lest the breed should falL 

In youth alone, linhappy mortals live ; 
But, ah ! the mighty bliss is fiigitive ; 
Diaookwr'd sidmess, anxious labour, come, 
And age, and death's inexoraUodoem. 

Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair, 
Recruit apd mend them with thy yearly care 
Still propagate ; for still thev fall away : 
*Tis pnidsnce to prevent th' entire decay. 

Like diligence requires the couner's rape 
In early choice, and for a kmger space. 
The colt, that for n stallion is design'd, 
By sure preeages shows his gen'rous kind : 
Of aUs body, sound of limb and wuid ; 
Upright he walks, on pastemsfirm and strai^ 
His molioos easy ; prancing in his gait ; 
The first^o lead the way, to lempt the flood, 
To pass the bridge unknown, por fear the treads 

hngwood; 
Dauntless at empty noises ; lofty neck'd ; 
Shnnheaded, barrel-beUied, broadly back'd ; 
Brawny his cihest, and deep ; his colour gray i 
For beauty, dappled, or the brightest bay : 
Faint white and dun will scares the rearing pay. 
The fieiy coorser when he hears from hr 
The sprigbtly trumpets, and the shouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears ; and, trembling with delight, 
Shifta place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd 

fight. 
On his right shoulder his thick mane ieclm'4, 
Roflks at speed, and dances in the wind. 
His homy hoofo are jetty black and round ; 
Hb chine is double ; starting with a bound 
Ho turns the turf, and shakes the solid ground* 
Fire from his eyes, ckMjds from his nostrils flow^: 
He bears his rider headlong on tbe foe. 

Such was the steed in GIrecian poets fiun'd, ' 
Proud OyUarus, by SpartapPoUux tam'd : 
Such coursers here to fight the god of Thrace : 
And such, Achilles, was thy warlike race. 
In such a shape, giipm Saturn did restrain 
His heav'nly lunbs, and fiow'd with a such mane, 
When, half surpris'd; and fearing to be seen^ 
The lecher gaOop'd from his jealons queen. 
Ran np the ridges of the rocks amain. 
And with shiiU neigbmgs fiU'd the nei|hh'riog 



But, worn with years, when dire d i s s a se s 



Then hide his not ignohlo age at home, 

In peace t' enjoy his fivmer |>alms and pains ; 

And gratefiilly be kuid to his remains. 

For, when his bk>od no youthful spirits OMiie» . 

He languishes and kbours in •his love ; 

And', when the sprightly seed should swiftlj 



8i*Biitlhgr 



to'tbahMtyairai 



DrihUing he drudges, and dsfivuds the won^ 
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In rwm he boms, like hasty itubble fires, 
And in himselfi his former self require. 
Hb ago and coturace weigh ; nor those alone; 
But note his &ther^8 r^rtues and his own : 
Observe, if he disdains 'to yield the prize, 
Of loss impatient, prood ofTictories. 

Hast thoa beheld, when from the goal-they 
start, 
The youthful charioteers with hearbf heart 
Rush to the race ; and panting, scarcely hear 
Th' extremes of fev'rHh hope and chilling fear ; 
Stoop to the reins, and laah with all their force ? 
The flying chariot kindles ul the course : 
And now alow, and now aloft they ily, 
As borne through air^And seem to'iooch thesky^ 
Np stop, no stay : but clouds of sand arise, 
Spum'd, and cast backward on the followers' 

eyes. 
The hindmost Mows the (bam upon the first : 
Such is the lore of praise, an honourable thirst. 

Bold Ericthonius was the first Who join'd 
Four horses (or the rspid race design'd. 
And o*er the dusty wheels presiding sate : 
The Lapithv, to chariots, add the state 
Of bits and bridles ; taught the steed to bound, 
To run the ring, and trace the masy round ( 
To stop, to fly, the rules of war to know ; 
T' obey the rUer, and to dare the (be. .. 

To choose a youthful steed with courage fir'd, 
,To breed him, break him, back him, are re- 
quired 
Ezperienc'd masters ; and in sundry ways. 
Their labours equal, and alike their praise. 
But, once again, the batter'd hdrse beware : 
The weak old stallion will decei?e thy care, 
Though famous in his youth (or (broe and speed, 
Or was of Argos or Epiriai^ breed. 
Or did from Neptune^s race, or from himself 
proceed. 
These things preais^, when no# the nuptial 
time 
Approaches for the ^lately steed lo climb. 
With food enable him to make his court ; 
Distend his chine, and pamper him (or sport : 
Feed him with herbs, whaterer thou canst find, 
Of gen'rotts warmth, and of salacious kind : 
Then water hfm, and (drinking what he can) 
Encourage him to thirst again, with bran. 
Instnicted thus, produce lum to the &ir, 
And join in wedlock to the tonging mare. . 
For, if the sire be faint, or out of case. 
He will betepied m his &mishM race, 
An4 sink beneath the pleasing task assign'd . 
(For all's to» little (or the craving kind.) 
As for the females, with industrious care 
Take down their mettle ; keep them lean and 

bare:' 
When conscious of their past delight, and keen 
To take the leap, and pi«rt the sportagaiU) ' 



With scanty measure then supply their (bod ; 
And, when athirst, restrain them fi^ the (bod ; 
Their bodies harass ; sink them when they ran ; 
And fry their melting marrow in the sun. 
Starve them, when bams beneath their burden' 

groan. 
And winnow'd chaifby western winds is blown : 
For fear the rankoess of the swelling womb 
Should scuit the passage, and oonfiM the room ; 
Lest the ftt (unrows should tho sense destroy 
Of genial lust, and dull the seat of joy. 
But let them suck the seed- with graedyfims, 
^nd dose invdve the vigour of the horse. 
The mole has done: thy care must now 

proceed 
To teeming females, and the proroisM breed. 
First let them run at Isrge, and never know 
The taming yoke, or draw the crooked pkw^. 
Let them not leap the ditch, or swim the (kwd, 
Or luknber o^ertfae meads, or cross the wood ; 
But range the forest, by the silver side 
Of some cool stream, where Nature shall pn^ 

vide 
Green grass, and (att'ning clover for their fore, 
And mossy caverns for their noontide lair. 
With rocks above, tp shieklthe sharp noctunal 

aur. 
About th' Alburnian groves, with holly green, 
Of winged insects, mighty swarms are seen : 
This flying plague (to. mark its quality) 
(^tros the Grecians call — Asylur, we— 
A fierce loud buzzing breeze. — Their stings 

draw blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Seiz'd with unusual pains, &ey loudly cry^ 
Tanagrus haitens thence, and leaves his chaa* 

n^dry. / 

This curse the jeah>us Juno did invent, 
And first empl<^d (or 16^ punbhment. 
To shun this iU,> the cunning leach ordains, 
In summer's sultry heals (for then it reigns,) 
To feed the fem^es ere the sun^arise, 
Orlate at ni^t, when stars adoni the skies. 
When she has calv'd, then set the dam asid : 
And for the tender progeny provide. 
Distinguish all betimes with branding (ire, 
To note the tribe, the lineage, and the sire; 
Whom to reserve (or husband (or the hard ; 
Or who shall be to sacrifice pretbrr'd^ 
Or whom thou shalt to turn thy glebe allow, 
To smooth the fiinrows, and sustam the plough 
The rest, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May nm in pastnrn, and at pleasure feed. 
The caUl by nature and by genius made 
To turn the glebe, brard to the rural trade. 
Set him betimes to school ; and let him be 
Instructed there in rules of husbandry, 
While yet his youth is flexible and greeOi 
Nor badezanplss ofthn wnriahasiwfln. 
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Bariy begin the fltabbom ofaiM to break ; 
For bii eoft neck, asiipple oolUr make 
Of bending osiers ; end (witb ikM and care 
fnur'd that easjr serritude to bear) 
Thy (lati'ring netbod on the youth pursue : 
Join*d with \um srhool-feUows by two and two, 
Porsuade them first to lead an empty wheel, 
That scarce the dust can raise, or they can feel : 
In length of time produce the laboring yoke, 
And shining liiares, that qaake the farrow 

smoke. 
Era the licentioue youth be ifans restramM, 
Or moral precepts on their minds have, gain'd, 
Their wanu» appetites not only fe^ 
With dolicates oTleaves, and marshy weed, 
But %vith thy sickle reap the rankest land, 
And minister the blade with hoonteoos hand: 
Nor be with harmliil parsimony won 
To Ibllow what our bomely sires have done, 
Who fiUM the^paii with boastings of the oow; 
But all her udder to the calf allow. 

If to the warlike steed thy studies beta}, 
Or fix- the prise in chariots to eontei^, 
Near Pisa's flood the rapid wheels to guide,. 
Or in Olympiui groves alofi to ride. 
The gen'rous kboorsof the coursers, first. 
Must be with sight of arms and sound of 

truihpets nJrs'd ; 
lonr'd the groaning ailo-tree to bear; ' 
And let him dashing whips in stables hear. 
Soothe him with praise, and make hiaB> under- 



Teach him to run the round, with pride to pranoe, 
And (nghtly manag'd) equal time to beat, 
To torn, to boond and measure, and cufrot. 
Let him to this, with easy pains, bebronght. 
And seem to labour, when he labours not. 
Thus fnna'd for speed, he ehallenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow &r behind: 
Be SCOOTS along the field, with k)Qsen*d reins, 
And treads so light, he scarcely prints the 

plainsf 
Lfto Boreas in his race, when mshiag forth, 
He sweeps the fkies,and dean the ckNtdy north,. 
Hm waving l-arvest bends beneath his blast ; 
The fiirest shakes ; the groves their honours 

oa^; 
Be fiiea aloA, and with impelnouaroar 
Pttsues the feaming surges to the shore. 
Thas o'erdi'Elean plains, thy weQ-breatfaM 



Or bred to Belgian wagons, leads the way, 
Untir'd at niglK, and cheerful all the day. 
When once he's broken, feed him full and 
high; 
Indulge his growth, and hb gittnt sides supply. 
Before Jiis traiaing, keep him poor and low ; 
For bis stnui stomach with hisibod will grow t 
The pamper'd colt wUl discipline disdain. 
Impatient of the lash, and restilT to the reign. 
Wouldst thou their courage and dmr strength 

improve 1 
Too som they must not feel the stings of Wvn. 
Whether the bull or eouraer bethycaroj 
Let him not leap the oow, or mount the mara« 
The youthfnl bull must wander inthnwood, 
Behind the mountain or beyond the flood. 
Or in the stall at home his fidder find. 
Far firom the charms of that alluring kmd. 
With two fair eyes his mistress buns his breast, 
He looks, and languishei, and leavpa his rest 
Forsakes his food, and pining fer the lass. 
Is joyless of the grove, and spans tho growing 

The soft ssdneer, witb entkuig looks, 
The beOowing rivals to the fight provtikes. 
I A beanteous heifer in the wood is bred : 
The stooping warriors aiming head t» head, 
Engage their dsshing hocus: with drsadfid 



The loud applaused of his master's han4: 
This, from his weaning, let him well be tttight ; 
And then betimes, in a soft snaffle wrought. 
Before his tender joints- with nerves aro knit. 
Untried in arms, and tresaUing at th^ bit. 
But when to feur fliU springs hia years ad- 



Tho forest rattles, andtherbqki rebound. 
They fence, they posh, and, pushing, loodly 

roar: 
Their dew4aps and their sides ara baih'd in 

gore. 
Nor, when the war is over, is it peace ; 
Nor will tho vanqmsh'd bun his daun releaaet 
But feeding in his breast hb ancbnt fires. 
And cursing fete, fiom hb pnod fee retirdd. 
~ * landtbfei 



the flying Gar, and wins tho f 



Driv'nfrom hb native 1 
He with agen^'rous rage lesents hb wounds, 
Hb ignopriniuos flight, the violor's boast, 
Andmorethan both, the loves, which onreveng'd 

he bat. 
Often he tdns hb eyes, and with a groan, • 
Surveys the pbasiug Ungdoms, once hb own , 
And thsrefere to repair hb strength he tries, 
Hafd*ning hb limbs withpainfld exercise ; 
And rough upon<the flinty rock be lies. 
On priddy leavef aud on sharp heibs he feeds, 
Then to the prehidc of a war proceeds. 
Hb boms, yet sore, he tries against attee, 
And meditates hb absent enem^r. - 
He snUfTs the wind ; hb heeb the sand exdte 
But, when he stands odleetod hi hb might. 
He roars and promisesa more sueeessful fight. 
Then, to redeem hb honoor at a b.ow 
He moves hb camp, to meet hb earaess ft>e. 
Not with more madness, rolling firom afer 
The spnmy waves proekim the wnt'iy wart 
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And momting opwardi, with « nigh^ roar, 
March oowai^, and insult tho rocky ahoro. . 
Thoy mate the middle region with their heighfi 
And fall no leas than with a mountain's weight ; 
The waters boil) and, belching, from below 
Black sands, as from a forceful engine throw. 

Thus ev'ry creature, and of ev'ry kind, 
The secret joys oi' sweet coition find. ) 
Not only raan*s imperial race, but they - 
That wing the liquid air, or swim the sea, 
Or haunt the desert, rush into the flame : 
For love is lord of all, and is in all the same. 

'Tis with ihb rage, iho mother-lion stung, 
Boours oVr the plain, regardless of her young : 
Demanding rites of lore, she sternly stalks, 
And himts her lover in his ktoely walks. 
'Tis tl'.en the shapeless bear his den forsakes ; 
In woods, and fields, a wiM destruction makes ; 
Boars wliel their tusks ; to battle tigers mo?e, 
Enrag'd with hunger, more enrag'd«with lore. 
Then wo to him, that, in the desert land 
Of Libya, travels o*er the burning sand ! 
The stallion snuffs the well known scent alar, 
Ajid snorts and trembles for. tho distant mare : 
> Nor bits nor bridles can his rage restrain ; 
And rugged rocks are interposM in vain : 
,He makes his way o'er mountains, and con- 



Unruly torrents, ^ad unforded streams. 

The bristled boat, who feels the pleasing woufid, 

NAw grinds bis armed tusks, and digs ihp 



The sleepy lecher shuts hit little eye* ; 
About bis churning chaps the frothy bubbles 

rise: 
Bfo rubv his sides against a tree ; prepares > 
And hardens both his shoulders (or the wars. 
What did the youth, when Lovo'y unerring dart- 
Transfix'd his liver, and inflam'd his heart ? 
Alone, by night, his watery way he took : 
About him, and above, th»biHows broke : 
The sluices of tho sky were open spread ; 
And rdling thunder rattled o'er hfa tiead. 
Tho raging tempest call*d him back in vain, 
Aad ev^ry boding omen of the ynain : 
NoT-cottU his kindred, iknt the kindly fiirce 
Of weeping parents, change his fatal oourse ; 
No, not the dying maid, who must deplore 
His flatting carcass on the Sestian shore. 

I pass the wars that spotted lynxes make 
Wi& their fierce rivals tor the female's sake. 
The howling wolves', the mastiffs* am'rous 

rage; 
When e'en the fearful stag dares lor his hind 

engage. 
But, far above the rest, the furious mare, 
Barr'd from the male, is frantic with despair : 
For, when her pouting vent declares her pain. 
She tears the harness, aad she rends the fain. 



For this, (when Venui gave ihem rage aai 

pow'r) 
Their masters mangled members they dOTOur, 
Of k»ve defrauded in their longing hour. 
For love, they force through thickets of the 

wopd, • 
They climb the steepy hills, and stem the flood. 
When, at the spring's approach, their manraw 

boms, 
(For with the spring their graial warmth retunis) 
The mares to c litis of rugged rocks repair. 
And with wide nostrils snuff the western air : 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wiiKl, 
Without the stallion propagates the kind. 
Then, fir'd with am'roue rage, thay tako their 

flight 
Thro^ plains, and 'mount the hills' unequal ' 

height; 
Nor to the north, nor to the rising sun, 
Nor southward lo the rainy regions, run. 
But boring to the west, and herring there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolific air, 
"^ith which iinpregnate, firom their groins they 

shed^ 
A slimy juice, by false conoeplion bred. 
The fhepheitl knows it well, and calls by 

nalne 
Hippomanes, to note the mother's flame. 
This, gather'd in the planetary hour, 
With noxious weeds, and spelL'd with words of 

pow'r. 
Dire stepdames in the magic bewl infiise, 
And mix, lor deadly draughts, the pois'noas 

juice. 
But time is kwt, whi<:h never will renew. 
While we too far the pleasing path pursue, 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 
I«et this suffice for herds : >pur Ibllowtng care 
Shall woolly flocks and shaggy goats declare. 
Nor can I doubt what toil I must bestow. 
To raise my sufc^ect front a grounu so tow ; 
And the mean matter which my theme affords, 
T' embellish with magnificence of words. 
But the commanding muse my chariot guidea, 
Which o'er the dubious cliff securely rides : 
And pleas'd I am, no beaten road to take. 
But first the way to new disoov'ries make. 

Now, sacied Pales, in a k)fiy sim*ji 
I sing the rural honours of thy rvign. 
First, with assiduous care, from winter keep, 
WelUbdder'd m the stalls, thy lender sheep: 
Then spread with straw the bedding of tkf 

fold. 
With fern beneath, to 'fend the bitter coM : 
That free firom gouts thou may'st preserve thy 

care. 
And clear firom scaba, produe'd by fireering air* 
Next let thy goats officiously be nurs'd, 
jAnd led to bnng streams, to quench (heii tbinli 
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PMddiMBindiwinter-bniwM; and, for their 

Wr, 
A cote, tint opew to Ilia Mmthr, prepwv; 
Wliere bftaking ia the WMhine they may lie, 
And the ehort remntnu of hie heat enjoy. 
Thb during winter's drixzly reign be done« 
TtU the new Ram reoeivei the exalted sun : 
For hairy goats of equal profit are 
With woolly sheep, and ask an equal care. 
'T is tnie, the fleece, when drunk with Tyriaa 

juice, 
Is dearly sold : hut not for needful use : 
For the salacious goat increases more. 
And twice as largely yields her milky store. 
The sti& distended udders never fkil, 
But, when they seem exhausted, swell the pail. 
Meantime the pastor shears their hoary beards, 
And eases of their hair the loaden herds. 
Their cam'lots, warm in tents, the soldier hoU, 
And shield the 4hiv*ring msriqer from cold. 

On shrubs tfa«y browse, and, on the bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. 
Attended with their Ueatbg kids, they come 
At night, unask'd, and mindful of their home ; 
And scarce their swelling bags the tbreshokl 

, , oToreome. 
80 much the more thy dtUgenoe bbstow 
In depdi of winter to defend the snow. 
By hoir much less the tender helpless kind, 
For their own ills, can fit provision find. 
Then minister the browse with bounteous 

hand; 
And open let thy stacks all wmier stand. 
But, when the western winds with vital powV 
Call forth the tender grass and budding flowV, 
Then, at the last, produce in open air 
Both flocks ; and send them to their summer 

&r«. 
Before the sun while Hesperus appears, 
First let Ihem sip <roro herbs the pearly tean 
Of morning dews, and after break their last 
On green-sward ground — a cod and grateful 



When linnets fill the woods with tUBofol aoiBd, 

And hollow shoves the halcyon's voice rebound. 

Why shouU my muse enlarge, on Libytn 



Bat, when die day^ fourth hour has drawn die 

dews, 
And the sun's sultry heat their thirst renews ; 
When cr«iktng grasshoppers on shruba corn- 



Then lead them to their watering-troughs agaii|. 
In snintA<:r's heat, some bending valley find, ' 
ClosM 60m the sun, but open Yo the wind ; 
Or aeek some aneientoak, whose arms extend 
In ample breadth, thy cattle to defend. 
Or solitary grove, or gloomy glade. 
To shieU tbnn with its venerable shade. 
Onee more to wat'ring lead ; and feed again 
When the hvw sua is sinking to the main. 
When rising Cynthia sheds her silver dews, x 
And the eool erotthifibreeM the meads r«M«rs. 



Their seatter'd cottages, and ample plains. 
Where oft the flocks without a leader stray, 
Or through contiou'd deserts take their way, 
And, feeding, add the length of night to day 9 
Whole months they wander, grasiag as they 

J(f or folds, nor hospitable harbour know. 
Such an extent of plains, so vsst a space 
Of wiUs unknown, and of untested grass, 
Alhires their eyes ; the shepherd last appears, 
And with him aU his patrimony bears. 
His house and household gods, hislrada ol 

war, 
His bow and quiver, and his trusty cur. 
Thur,.nnder heavy' arms, the youth of Roaw 
Their km^ la&orious marches overcome, 
Oheerly their tedious tiavels undergo, 
And pitch their sudden camp before the foe. 

Not so the Scythian shepherd tends his fold. 
Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter coM, 
Nor he who treads the bleak M«otiaa strand, 
Or where proud Ister rolls his yellow sand. 
Early they stall their flocks and herds ; for Uiers 
No grass the fields, no leaves the foreeta, 

wear; 
The fnnen earth UeslMiried there, below 
A hilly heap, sev'n oubitsdeep in snow : 
And ail west allies of stormy Boress Mow. 
The sun firom for peeps with a sickly fiwe. 
Too weak, the douds and mighty fogs to chate. 
When up the skies he shoots his rosy head, 
Or in the ruddy ocean seeks his bed. 
Swift rivers are with sudden ice constrain'd 
And studded wheels are on its back sustain'd, 
A hostry How for wagons, which before 
Tall ships of burden on its bosom bore. 
The brasen caldrons with the frosts are flaw'd ; 
The garmenu, slifl* with ice, at hearths is 

thaw'd. 
With axes first they deave the vine ; and 

thence. 
By weight, the solid mytionathey dispense. 
From locks uncomVd, and from the firoaen 

beard. 
Long icicles depend, and crackling sounds are 

heard. 
Meantime, perpetual sleet and driving snow 
Obscure the skies, and hang on herds beber. > 
The starving cattle perish in their stalls ; 
Huge oxen stand enclo^d in wintry walls 
Of snow congeal'd; whole herds are buried 

there, 
Of mighty stags, and scarce their horns appear^ 
The dext'rous huntsman wounds not these albf 
Witbihafts or daru, or makes a distant war 
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With aofi,« piteket toib to stop their flight, 

Hot cloM «ngagw in imeqild fight ; 

Anfi, white £«y itriro in Tain to m^e their 

way 
Through hills offiiow, and pitifully bray, , 
Assaults ffith dint of sword, or pointed spears, 
And homeward, on his back, the joyful burden 

bears. 
The men to subterranean caves, retire. 
Secure fixmi cold, and crowd the cheerfiil fire : 
W)lh trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they 

load, 
Kpr tempt th* inclemency of bea?en abroad. 
Their jorial nights in frolics and in play 
They pa^s, to &Te the tedious hours away; 
And their cold stomachs with crown'd gbbiela, 

cheer 
Of windy ckler, and of barmy beer. 
8ueh are the cokl Rhipeean race, and such 
The savage Scythian, and unwarlik^ Dutch, 
Where skins of beasts the iiide barbarians 



The spoils of foxes, and the furry bear. 

Is wool thy care 7 Let not thy cattle go 
Where bushes are, where bun and thistles 



Nor in too rank a pasture let themfeed t . 
Then of the purest white select thy breed : 
E!en though a snowy ram thou shalt behold, 
Prefer hbn n6t in haste, for husband to thy 
fold : [tongue 

Bat search his mouth ; and, if a swarthy 
U underneath his humid palate hung. 
Reject him, lest he darken all the flock ; 
And safastituto another froifl thy stock. 
'Twas thus, with fleeces milky whito, (if we 
May trust report) Pan, god of Arcady, 
Did bribe thee, Cynthia ; nor didst thou disdain. 
When eall'dan woody shades, to ours a bver^ 
pain. 

If milk be Ihy design, with plenteous hand 
Bring dover-grass \ and from the marriiy land 
Salt herbage for the foddering rack' provide. 
To fill their bags, and swell the milky tide. 
These raise their thirst, and to the taste restore 
Thesarour of the salt, on which they fed before. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply 
, drain, 

With gags and nvixxles their soft months r»* 

strain* 
Their morning milk the peasants press at night ; 
Hieir er*ning meal before the rising lisht, 
To market bear ; or spariiiglv they steep 
With seas'ning salt, sjmI stcrd for wmtor keep. 

Nor, last, forget thy faithful ddgs : hut feed 
With fott'ning whi^ the raastifPs gen*rous 

breed, 
And Spartan raee, who« Ibr the fold's relief^ 
WiD proBseuto wiUi cries the nightly thief, 



Repulsa the prowling wolf, and heU at ba^ 
The mountain robbers rushing to the prey. 
With cries of bounds, thou mapst pursue the fear 
Of flying hares, and chase the fallow deer. 
Rouse from their desert dens the bristled rage 
Of boar»{ and beamy stags in toils engage. 
With smoke of burning cedar soent thy wuls, 
And fume with stinking galbanum thy stalls. 
With that rank odour fi^ thy dwellmg-place 
To drive the viper's brood and ail the venomVl 

race: 
For often, under stalls umnov'd) they lie. 
Obscure in shades, and shunning heavVsbroad 

eye: 
And snakes, fomiliar, to the hearth sncceed, • 
Disclose their eggft, and near the chimney 

breeds 
Whether to roofy houses they repair^ 
Or sun themselves abroad in open air, • 
In all abodes of pestilential kind 
To sheep aWl oxen, and the painfiil hind. 
Take, shepherd, take a plant of stubborn oas, 
And labour him with many a sAirdy strake^ 
Or with hard stones demolish firom afar 
His haughty crest, the seat of all the war ; 
Invade his hissing throat, and winding spires', 
Till, stretch*d in length, thVunfbkied foe retires. 
He drags his tail, and for his head providep , 
And in some secret cranny slowly glides ; 
But leaves exposed to blows his back and batter*d 

sides. 
In fair Calabria's woods a snake is bred. 
With curlbg crest, and with advSucing beadt 
Waving he roHs, and makes a winding track 
His beSy spotted, bomish'd is his back. 
While springs are broken, while the southsm 

air, [pair. 

And dropping heav'ns the moiston'd earth r^ 
He lives on sUmding lakes snd trembling bogs, 
And fills his maw with fish, or with loquacious 

frogs : 
But when, m muddy poebt the water sinks, 
And. the chapt earth is furrow'd o*er with chinks, 
He leaves the fens, and leaps upon thegsbottl, 
And, hissing, rolls his glAing eyes around. 
Whh thirst inflam'd, impatient nf the heats. 
Ha rages in the fieUs, and wMe destfoctioi 

threats. ^ 

Oh ! let not sleep my ckMuig eyes invade 
In open plains, or in the secret shade. 
When he, renew'd in all the s p e cid ed pride 
Of pompous youth, has cast his slough asMs, 
And iitjiis summer liv'iy roHs akaig. 
Erect, and brandisbing his forky tongue, 
Leaving his nest, and bis imperfect yooqg, 
And thoughtless of his eggs,-forgets to rsar 
The hopes of poison for the folkvwfng year. 

The causes and the signs shall nsat bs teU^ 
Of ev'ry sidmess that infects the fold. 
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A ieabber utter od their pehs wilt stick, 
When the raw rain faai piere'd then to the 

quick, 
Or Miirchin); ftcvti have eaten through the skin, 
Or homing iciclet are lodged within : 
Or, when the fleece it ehmrn, if sweat reinaitts 
OnwashM, and soaks into their emiyly veins'; 
When their defenoelesa limhs the hramUes tear, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the shear. 
Good shepherds, after shearing, drench their 



And, when the lancing knife requires his hands, 
Vain help, with idle prayr's, from hcav'n de* 



Deep in then* bones when fevers' fix their seat, 
And rack their limbs, and lick th^ vital heat. 
The readj cure to cool the raging pain 
Is underneath the (cot to breathe a vein. 
This remedy the Scythian shepherds found : 
Tb' inhabitaaU of Thracia's hilly ground, • 
And Gelons, use it, when for 'drink and food 
They mix their curdled milk with horses' lilood. 

But, where thou se^ a single sheep remain 
In shades aloof, or couched upon the plain, ' 
Or listlessly to crop the tender grass, 
Or late to lag behind with truant pace ; 
Revenge the crime, and take lhe> traitor's head, 
Ere in the faultless flock the dire contagion 
spread. 

On winter seas we t^wer storms behold. 
Than foal diseases that infect the fiid. 
Nor do those ills on siuf^ld bodies pr6y, 
But oft'ner bring the nation to decay, [away. 
And sweep the present stock and fbture hope 

A dire example of this truth appears. 
When, after such a length of rolling years. 
We see the naked Alpa^ and thin remains 
Of seatter'd eots, and yet unpeopled plains, 
Once SlPd with graxing flocks, the shepherds* 
happy reigns. 

Here, from the vicioui air and sioUy skies, 
A plagnedid «a the dumb creation rise : '- 



During lb' autumnal heats th^iofeetioa grew, 
Tame cattle and the beasts of nature slew,- 
Poitf'ning the standing lakes, fend pods in* 

pure; 
Nor was the fbodfiil grass in fieUis seeore. . 
Strange death! for, when the thirsty fire had 

drunk 
Their vital lAood, and the dry nerves wars 



And their flock's father (foroM fimn high to leap) 
Swims down the stream, and plungei in tho 

deep. 
They oint their naked limbs with mother'd oil ; 
Or, from the founts where livmg sulpbuts boil ; 
Tbey mix a med'cine to Ibment their limbi. 
With scum that on the molten silver swim^; 
Fat pitcK, and Mack bitumen, add to these, 
Besides the waxen labour of the bees, 
And hellebore, and squills deep rooted in the 

-seas. 
Receipts abound; but, searching all thy store, 
The best is still at hand, to lance the sore. 
And cut the head ; for, tiU the core b« fbmid. 
The secret vice is fed, and gathers ground, 
WhHe, making fruitless mban, the shepherd 



When the tiiMtracted limbs were cramp'd, e*en 

then 
A wat'rish humour swetl'd and oox'd again. 
Converting into bane the kindly juice, 
OrdainM by Nature lor a better use. 
The victim ox, that was for ajtars prest, 
Trimm'd.with white ribbons, and with garlands 

drest, 
Sunk of himseU^ without the gods' command, 
Preventing the slow sacrifk^s hand. 
Or, by the holy butcher if he fell, 
Th* inspected entrails couU no fiUes foretell : 
Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames arise ; 
But douds of smoukPfing sflfoke fbibade ths 



Scarcely the kniie was redden'd with his gore, 
Or the bleck poison etain'd the sandy floor. 
The thriven calves in meads their food forsaUs, 
And render their sweet souls before Iheplen- 

t^usipdu 
The fowning dog runs mad; the wheexinqg 

swine 
With ooughs is chok'd, and bibeurs from' the 

chine : 
The victor horse, forgetful of 'his food, 
The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 
He paws the ground ; and on his hanging eaiv 
A doubtful sweat in clammy drops appears : 
ParchM is his hide, and rugged are his hairs. 
Such are the symptoms of the young disease ; 
But, in time's process, when his pains increase, 
He rolls his mournful eybs: he deeply groans 
With patient sobbings and with manly moans^ 
He heaves ,for breath ; which, from his lungs 

supplied. 
And fetoh'd from for, distends bis lab'ring side. 
To his rough palate his dry tongue succeeds: 
And ropy gore he from his nostrils bleeds. 
A drench of wine has with success been us'd, 
And through a horn the gen'rous juice infns'd, 
Which, timely taken, op'd bis closing jaws, ^ 
But, if too hite, the patient's death, did cause : 
For the too vig'roos dose too fiercely wroughi; 
And added fury to the strength it brought. 
Recruited into rage, he gnnds bis teeth 
In his own flesh, and feels approaching death. 
Ye gods, to better (ate good men dispose. 
And turn that impious error on our flies ! 

The steer, who to the yoke was bred to bovT 
(Studious of tillage, and the crooked plou|^> 
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Falla down and diet ; uid, dying, apews a flood 
or fcamy nudneaa, nixM with dotted blood. 
The down, whO| conbg Pwmdence, repines, 
Ub mournful fellow from the team diajouis ; 
With manj a groan Ibraakea bia fraitless care, 
And in th' unfiniahM furrow leavea the Aare. 
The pining iteer no shadea of loftj woods, 
Nor flow'rjr meads, can ease, nor cvystaJ Aooda 
RolPd from the rock : his flabby flanks decrease ; 
His eyes are settled in a stupkl peace ; 
His bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown ; 
And his unwieldiy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what araiis his well-descnring |oil 
To turn the glebe, or smooth the nigged soil? 
And yet he never supt ilk solemn state, 
( Nor ondigesteu feasts did urge his fiUe) 
Nor day to night luxuriously did joia,^ 
Nor surfeited on rich Campanian wine. 
Simple hb bev'rage, homely was his food, 
The wholesome herbage, and the running flood : 
No dreadful dreams awak*d him with afiright : 
flis pains by day secur'd his rest at night. . 

'Twaa then that boflsloos, ill pmr'd, were seen 
To draw the car of JoTe*s imperial queen, 
Fof want of oxen; and the lab*ring swain 
Scraich'd, with a rake, a furrow for his grain. 
And covered with his hand, the shallow seed 

again. 
He yokes himself, and up Che hilly height^ 
With his own should Ars, draws the wagon's 
weight, [prowl'd 

The nightly wolf, that round th' indosure 
To leap the fence, now plots not* on the fold, 
Tam'd with a sharper paid. The fearful doe, 
And flying stag, amidst the greyhounds go, 
And round the dwellings roam of man, their 

fiercer foe. 
The scaly nations of the sea profound, 
Like shipwreek'd carcasses, are driv'n aground, 
And mighty .phoc«, never aeen before 
In shallow streams, are stranded on the shore. 
The riper dead within her hde b found : 
Defenceless was the shelter t»f the ground. 
The water-snake, whom fish and paiMocks fed, 
With staring scales lies poisonM in hb bed : 
To birds their native heav*ns contagious prore : 
From douds they fall, and leave their soub 
above. 

Beskles, to change their pasture -*tb fai vain, 
Or trust to physic : physic is their bane. 
The learned leeches in despair depart, 
And shake their heads, desponding of thou* art.. 

Tisiphone let boae from under ground, 
Mijestic«Ily pale, now treads the round. 
Before her drives Diseases and Aflright, 
And ev*ry moment rises to the sight. 
Aspiring to the skies, encroaching on the lighu 
The rivers, and their banks, and hiDs around, 
With towings and vrith dying bleats resound. 



At length, she strikes a onivenal blow : 
To death at ooce whole herds of caide go: 
Sheep, oxen, horses, foil : and, heap'd on higfa^ 
, The difl^riiif species in oonfusioa lie, 
Till, vramM by frequent iUs, the way they found 
To lodge ibeir loathsome carrion underground; 
For useloss to the currier were their hides $ 
Nor could their tainted flesh with ocean-tides 
Be freed from filth; nor oould Vukanian flame 
The stench abolish, or the savour tame. 
Nor safely could they shear their fleecy store, 
(Made dnmk with pob'nous juice, and stiff with 

Or touch (he web : but, if the vest they wear 
Red blisteirs rising on their paps appear 
And flaming carbundes, and noisome sweat. 
And clammy dews^ that kMithsome lice beget; 
'TiE the slow^creeping evil eaU hb way. 
Consumes the parching limbs, and makes the life 
hbpray. 



GEORGIC IV. 

AROUIHENT. 

Virgil hns taken care to nlie the sul^feet of eaefe 
Georvl^ In tbo first, he has oidy dead mafteroa 
which, ta work. In the second, be Just steps on 
the world of life, and describes that decree of tt 
which is to be found in vegetables. ' In the third, 
he sdvances to animals: and, in tlie last, lie sin- 
gles out the bee, which may be reckoned the most 
sagacious of them, for his subject 

In this Georgic, he shows us what station Is most 
proper for the bees, and when th«ry begin to ga> 
ther honey : how to call them home when they 
swarm ; and how to part them when they are en- 
gaged in battle. Pron hence he takes occasion 
to discover their different kinds : and, after an ex- 
cursion, relates their nrudcnt and uoiltk adminis- 
tration of alTiiirs, sntl the general diseases that 
often rage in their hives, with the proper symp- 
toms and remedies of each dhicase. In the hut 
place he lays down a method of repairing theii 
kind, supposing their whole breed lost ; end gives 
at large the lUstory of its inventkin. 

Tr« gifts of heav'n my following soog pursuos, 
Aerwl honey, and ambrosial dews. 
Mmcenas, read thb other part,- ihataings 
BmbattlM squadrons and advent'roua king»— 
A mighty pomp, tlioagh made of little things. 
Their ahns, their arts, their manners, I din- 



And how they war, aAd whence tbo people rose. 
Slight bihe subject, biA Iho praise not amaU, 
If heav'n assist, and Phosbua hear my call. 

First, for thy bees a quiet atation find, 
And lodce them under covert of the wind ;[drive 
(For wuidsf when homeward they return, wiD 
The loaded carriers from their evening hive,) 
Far from the oowa' and goat^ insulting craw, 
That trample down the flow'rs, knd brash tha 

dew. 
The painted lizard, and the birdaof prey, 
Foes of the fhigal kind, be far away— 
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The titBMMMe, and the pecker's hungry bfood, 
And Procne, with her bosom stain'd in blood : 
These rob the trading citizens, and bear 
The trembling captives through the liquid air,* 
And for their callow joung a cruel feast prepare. 
But near a living stream their mansion place, 
Edg'd ratmd with moss, and tufts of matted 

grass: 
And plant, (the wind^s impetuous rage to stop) 
Wild olive trees, or palms, before the busy shop ; 
That when the youthful prince, widi proud 

alarm, 
Calls out the venturous colony to swarm— 
When first their way through yieldbg air they 

wing. 
New to the pleasures of their native spl>ih{^ 
The banks of bKMk»may make a coM retreat 
For the raw soldiers Trom (he scakling heat, 
And neighb*ring trees with fKendly shade invite 
The troops, iqausM to long hiborious flight.' 
Then o'er the runnbg stream or standing lake, 
A passage tor thy weary people mAke ; 
With osier floats the standing wfter strew ; 
Of massy stones make bridges, if it flow ; 
That basking in the sun thy bees may lie. 
And, resting there their flaggy pinions dry. 
When, late returning home, the laden host 
By raging, winds is wreckM upon the coast. - 
Wild 3iyme and saWry set around their cell, 
Sweet to the taste, and fragrant to the smell : 
Set rows of rosemary with flow'ring stem, 
And let the purple vi'lets drink the stream. 

Whether thou build the palace of thy bee^ 
With twisted osiers, or with barks of trees, 
Make but a narrow mouth J for as die cold 
Conceals into a lump the liquid gold, 
So 'tis again disaolv'd by summer's heat ; 
And the sweet labours by extremes defeat. 
And thereibre not in vain, th' industrous kind 
With dauby wax and flow'ta the chinks' have 

lin'd, 
/ nd with their stores of gather'd i^Iue, contrive 
To stop the vents and crannies of iheir hive. 
Not birdlime, or Idnan pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mass of clammy juiote* 

Nor bees are lodg'd in hives alone, bu^ found 
[n chambers of their own beneath-the ground : 
Their vaulted rods are hung ia pumices. 
And in the rotten trunks of hollow trees. 

But plaster thou the chinky hives with clay, 
And leafy branches o'er their lodgings lay : 
Nor place them where too deep a water flows. 
Or where the yew, their pois'noiis neighbour, 



( For^hat remains, when goUeofuns appear. 
And under earth have driv'n the winter year, 
Thewinged nation wanders through the skies, 
And o'er the plains and shady fbroits flies : 
Then, stooping on the meads and leafy bow'ra, 
They skin^ the floods, and sip the- pnrpl* 

flow'rs. 
Exalted hence^ and drunk with secret joy, 
Their young succession all their cares emplc^ : 
They Weed, they bmod, instruct, and educate, 
And make provision for the fiiture state : 
They work their waxen lodgings in their hives, 
They labour hdmey to sustain their lives. 
But when thou seest a swarming doud arise, 
That sweeps aloft, and darkens all the skiea, 
The motions cf ^heir hasty flight attend ; 
And know, to Qtiods or woods, their airy march 

they bend. 
Then melfoilbeat, and honey<«x;kles pound ; 
With these alluring savours strew the ground . 
And mix with tinkling brass the cymbal^ dron* 



Norroesired crabs, t' offbndthe niceness of 
their nose ; [ground ; 

Nor near the streaming stench ef muddy 
Nor hollow racks that render back the sound, 
And double imaged of voice rebound 



Straight lo their ancient cells, recall'd flron 

air, 
The reconcil'd deserter's will repair. 
But,' if intestine broils alarm the hive, 
(For two pretenders oft for empire strive) 
The vulgar in divided. factions jar; 
And murm'ring sounds prodaim the civil war. 
Inflam'd with ire, and ti'emUing with disdain. 
Scarce can their limbs their mighty soub cod- 

tain. 
With shouts, the coward's ceurage they excite^ 
And martial dangors call them out to fight : 
With* hoarse alarms the hdlow camp rebounds, 
That imitate the tnnnpets angry sounds : 
Thien to their common slandards they repair; 
The nimble horsem^ scour f ho fields of air ; 
In form of battle drawn, they issue forth, 
And ev'ry knight is proud to prove his worth. 
Prest for their country's hodour, and their 

kings, 
On their sharp beaks they wet their pointed 

stings, 
And exercise their arms, and tremble ^with their 

win^. 
Full in the midst the haughty monarchs ride ; 
The trusty guards come up, and close tiie 

side; 
With shouts the daring foe to batUe b defied. 
Thus, in the season of unclouded spring, 
To war they follow their undaunted king. 
Crowd through their gates ; and, in the fields of 

light, 
The shocking squadrons meet in mortal fight. 
Headlong rhey fall from high, and wounded 

wound; 
And heaps of slaughter'd sokiiers Ute Ikt 
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Hard haJblnn—iie not thicker on the plain, 
Nor shaken oaka inch sfaow'rs ofaooma rain. 
With gorgeoiia winga, the marka of aoveroign 

away, • '. 

The two contending princea nuke their way ; , 
Intrepid tfaroagfa the nudat of danger go, 
Their frienda enooarage and amaze £b he. 
With mighty aoula in narrow bodiea preaC, 
They challenge, and encounter breaat to breaat ; 
So fiz*d on fame, unknowing how to fly, 
A nd obstinately bent to win or die. 
That }on)f the doubtini combat they maintain, 
Till one prevaila— Ibr one can only reign. 
Tet all theae dreadful deeda, thia deadly Iray, 
A caat or-8catter*d doat will aoon allay, 
And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 
"When both the cfaiofa are aunder^d from t^ 

«» ^^ 

Then to the lawfiil kmg reatore bis right ;- 

And let the waatelul prodigal be dain, 

TUipt he, who beat deaenrea, alone may reign. 

With eaae diitbguish*d ia the regal race : 

One monarch weara an honeat open face : 

ShapM to hia siz^, and godlike to behold. 

His royal body ahinea with apecka of gold. 

And ruddy acalea ; for empira he designed, 

la bettei'bom, and of a nobler kind. 

That other koka like patun» in disgrace : 

QMmt are hia aides, and sullen is lUaface, 

And like their grixxly prince appear hia gloomy 

Ghim, ghastly, ragged, like a thirsty train [race. 

That long have traveled through a desert plain, 

And spit from thair diy ehaps th? gatherM dust 

again. 

The better brood, onlike the l>aatani crew. 

Are mark'd with royal atreaks of ahining hue ; 

Qiitt*ring and ardent thongh in body leaa : 

From these at pointed aeaaons, hope to pre 

Huge heavy honeycombs, of- golden juice 

Not only sweet, but pure, and fit for use, 

T* allay the ttr«ngth and hardness of the wine, 

And widi old Bacchus, new metheglin join. 

But, when the awarma afe eager of their ' 

Attd Joathe their empty hives, and idly atray. 
Restrain the wanton fugitives, and take 
A timely care io bring the truonta back. 
The task is easy — but to clip the winga 
Of their high-flying arbitrary kings. 
At their command, the people swarm away : 
Confine the tyrant, and the alaves will stay; 

Sweet gardens, full of saflron flowers, invite 
The wand*ring gluttons, and retard their flight- 
Besides the god obscene, who frighte away. 
With hia tath sword, the thieves and birds of 

Widi his own hand, the guardian of the beea, 
For alipa of pine autyaearch the mountain 



And with wUd thyme and aav'rypbai tta 



TUl hia hard homy fingera ache with pain ; 
And deck with fnitiiU treea the fiekla arowdi 
And with refireahing watera drench the ground. 

Now, dki I not so near my labours end, 
Strike sail, and haai'ning to the harbour tend, 
My aong to flow'ry gardena might estand — 
To teach the vegetable arts to sing. 
The Pnstan rosea, and their doubto apring ; 
How auocVy drinka the rtuning streama, and 

how 
Green boda of paraley near the river grow ; 
How bueumbers along the anr&oe creep, 
With crooke^ bodies, and with bettiea de _ 
The late narcisaua, and the windbjg trail ' 
Of bear'a foot, myrtlea green, and ivy pale : 
For, where with atately tow'ra TarentUB 



And deep Gabeaua aoaks the yellow i 
I chaoc'd an old Gorydan awain to know, 
Lord of few acrea, sind those barren too, 
Unfit for aheep or vinea,and more unfit to sow: 
Tet, lab'Ting well his .little spot of ground, 
Some atett*ring pot-herba herd and there ha 

foundy 
Which, cultivated with hia daily care, 
And hnus'd with vervain, w^ire his fiiigal fare. 
Sometimes white liliea didtiiecr leavoaaflMl 
With *wholesome poppy flow'ra, to mend- his 

homely board : 
For, late returning home, he aupp'd at ease, 
And wisely deenrd -the wealth of monarchs 

less: 
The litde ofhis own, because his own did pleaao. 
To quit hb care, he gathered first of all, 
In spring the roses,-applea in the fiill : 
And, when coM winter split the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running rivers did restrain. 
He stripped the bear'a-foot of its leafy growfli, 
And, calling western winds, accuf d the spring 

of sloth. 
He therefore first among the swaina was found 
To read the product of his laboured ground, 
And aqueeze the comb, with golden liqtior 

crown'd. 
Hia limes were first in flow'rs ; his loAy pines, 
With friendly shade, aecor'd his tender vanes. 
For ev'ry bloom his trees in spring alfora, 
An autumn apple was by tale restored. 
He knew to rank his elms in even rows, 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to dispose. 
And tame to plums the sourness of the sloes. 
With spreading planes he made a ood retreat, 
To shade good fellows fix>m the sununer'a heat, 
But, atraiton'd in my space, I must forsake 
Thtt task, for others afterwarda to take. 

Describe we nevt the nature of the beea, 
Beatow*d by Jove for aeeret serrieaa, 
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When, by the tnkltDf MMmd of timbrels led, 
The kiDf of heav*!! in Cretan caves they fed, 
Of all the race of aniinals, alone 
The bees have coiamoo cities of their own, 
And common sons: beneath one law they live, 
And with one coounon stock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a sev'ral stall : 
AU is the state's ; the state provides for all. 
Mindibl of coming cold, they share the pain, 
And hoard, fw winter's use, Uie summers gain. 
SooM o'er the pablic magazines preside ; 
And some are saat new forage to provide. 
These drudge in 6elds abroad ; lyid those at 



Lay deep foundations for the labour'd comb, - 
With dew, narcinus4eaves, and dammy guxh. 
To pitch the waxen flooring some contrive; 
SoiDe nurse the future nation of the hive^ 
Sweet hoosy some condense ; some purge the 

grout; 
The rest, in cells apart, the liquid nectar shut: 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones firom the laborious hive : 
With envy stung, they view each others deeds : 
With diligence the fragrant work proceeds. 
As when the Cyclops, A th' almighty nod, 
New thunder hasten for their angry god, 
Subdu'd in fire the stubborn metal lies ; 
One brawny smith the puffing bellows plies, 
And draws and blows reciprocating air : 
Others to quench the hissing mass prepata : 
With lined arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their sounding Immmen in a row ; 
With labour'd anvils jStna groans below. 
Strongly they strike ; huge &tkes of flames ex- 
pire: 
With toQgs they turn the steel, and vei it in the 

fire. 
If Utile things with great we may compare, 
Soch are the beet, and such their busy care ; 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, [bee— 
The youthfdl swain, the grave experienc'd 
That in the field ; this, in afiairs of state 
Employed at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, , 
To prop the ruins, lest the fitbric fall : 
But, late at night, with weary pinions come 
The lab'ring youUi , and heavy laden , home. 
Plain, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies ; 
The gleans of yellow thyme distend his thighs : 
He ijpoils the safl^ron flow'rs : he sips the bhies 
Of vi'lets, wikling blooms, and wilk>w dews. 
TMt toil IS common ; commcD is their sleep ; 
Hiey sliake their wings when mom begins to 

peep; 
RiMh through theflty gates without dehty ; 
Nor ends their work but with declining day. 
Thea, having spent the last remains of light. 
They give their bodies due repose at night, 
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When hoUow murmurs of their evening beDa 
Dfluniss the sleepy swains, and toll them to their 

cells. 
When once fib beds their weary limbs they 

steep, 
No bozaing sounds disturb their goMen sleep 
Tis sacred silence all. Nor dare they stray, 
When rain is/promis'd, or a.stoitny day ; 
But near the city walb their watering take, 
Nor forage fiur, but short excursions make. 

And as when empty barks on biIl<iwB float. 
With sandy ballast sailors trim the boat ; 
So bees bear gravel stones, whofte poising 

•weight 
Steers through the whistUng winds their steady 

flight. 
But (what's more strange) 'then- modest a|^ 

petites, 
Avene from Venus, fly the nuptial rites. 
No lust enervates their heroic mind. 
Nor wastes their strength on wanton woman- 

kind; 
But in their mouths reside their genial pow'iv : 
They gather children fi-om the leaves and 

low'rs. 
Thus make they kmgs to fill the regal seat, 
And thus their little citizens create. 
And waflcen cities build, the palaces of state. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And sink )»eneath the burdens which they bear s 
Such rage of honey ib their bosom beats. 
And such a zeal tliey have for flow'ry sweets. 

Thus, though the race of Ufo they quickly run. 
Which in the space of sev'n short years is done : 
Th' immortal line in sure succession reigns ; 
The fortune of the %nily remains ; . 
And grandsires' grandsires the long list ooi> 

tains. 
Besides, not Egypt, India, Media, mora ' 
With serv^ awe their idol king adore : 
While he survives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by no divisions rent : 
But the great monarch's death dissolves the 

government. 
All goes to ruin ; they themselves contrive 
To rob the hooey, and subvert the hive. 
The king presides, his subjects' toil surveys, 
The servile route their careful Caesar praise : 
Him they extol ; they worship him alone ; 
They crowd his levees, and support his throne : 
They raise him on their shoulders with a shout^ 
And, when their sov'roign's quarrel calls them 

out, 
His foes to mortal combat they defy, ' 

And think it honour at his feet to die. 

Induc'd by such examples some have tau^ 
That bees have portion of etherial thought— 
Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires; 
For Grod the whole created mass hMpirea. 
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Thraagh Imw'b, and etith, tad oeean'a dupKh, 

htdirowi 
His influence round, and kindles aa be goes, 
Hence flocks, and herda, and nken, and beaata, 

and fowls, 
With breath are qoickenM, ind attract their 

souls; 
Hence take the (arms his prescience did oidain, 
And into him at length resolve again. 
Nu room is left for death : they mount Um» dry, 
And to their own congenial planets fly. 
Now, when thou hast decreed to seize their 

stores, 
And by prerogative to break their doors, 
With sprinkled water first the city vhoke, 
And then pursue the citueens with smoke. 
Two honey-hanreata (all in ev'ry year t 
First, when the pleaaing Pleiadea nppear, 
And, springing upward, spurn the briny seas : 
Again, when their affrighted choir sunrevs 
The wat'ry Scorpion mend his pace behind, 
Wiih a black train of storms, aind winter wind, 
They plunge into the deep, and safe protection 

find. 
Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful nee. 
When once provok'd, aaaault the aggiesspr's 

face, / 

And through the purple veinsla passage find; 
There fix their stings, and leave their souls be- 
hind. 
But, if a pinching winter thoD foresee 
And wouklst preserve thy &mish'd family; 
With fragrant thyme the city fimiigate. 
And breek the waien walla to save the state. 
For lurking litarda often kMige, by alealth ; 
Within the suburba, and purioin their wealth ; 
And worma, that shun the light, a dark retreat/ 
Have found in'combe, and underminM the seat; 
Or lazy dronea, without their share of pain. 
In winter-quarters fri^e, devour the gun ; ' 
Or waapa inleat the camp with loud alarms, 
And mix in battle with unequal arm 
Or secret moths are there in silence fSsd ; 
Or spiders in the vauU their snary webs have 

spread. 
The more oppressed by foes, or famine^inM, 
The more increase thy care to save the sinking 

kfaid: 
With greens and flow'rs recruit their ampty 

hives, 
And aeek freah forage to sustain their lives» 
But, since they share with man one common 

fate. 
In health and sickness, and in tuma of state,-— 
Observe the aymptoms. When they &U away. 
And languish with insensible decay, 
They change their hue ; with haggard eyea they 

stare; 
Lean are their kMka, and ahagged ia diMr hair : 



And crowda of dead, that never moat retoni 
To their lov*d hives, in decent pomp are borne • 
Their friends attend the hearae ; the next rsla> 

tiona mourn. 
The sick, for air, before the portal gasp. 
Their feeble legs within each other clasp, 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 
Benumb'd with cold, and listless of their gain. 
Soft whispers then, and broken aounds, an 

heard, 
As when the woods by gentle winds are attn'd, 
Such atifled noise an the dose fiiroace hidesb 
Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 
This when thou seest galbanean odours use, 
And honey in the sickly hhre infiise. 
Through reeden pipes convey the gokien flood, 
T' invite the peojjie to their wonted food. 
Mix it with thicken'd juice of sodden wines, 
And raisins from the grapes of Paythian vines. 
To these add pounded gaUa, and roaes dry, 
And, with Cecropian thyme, sirong-ecenled 

oentauiry. 
A flow'r there ia, that grows in m eadow- 

ground, 
Amellua callM, and easy to be found ; 
For, fitwi one root, the rising stem beslowa 
A wood of leaves, and viMet purple boughs: 
The flow'r itself is glorious to beliokl, 
And shines on altars like refulgent gokt— 
Sharp to the taate— 4>y shephenb near tht 

stream 
Of Mella found ; and thence they gave the name. 
Boil tliis restoring foot in generous wine. 
And set beside the door, the sickly stock to dine. 
But, if tlie laboring kind be wholly lost. 
And not to be retrieved with care or coat ; 
.*T is time to touch the JMrecepts of an art 
Th' Arcadian master did of old imparl ; 
And how he stockM his empty hives again, 
Renew*d with putrid gore of oxen slain. 
An ancient legend I prepare to sing, 
And upward follow Fame^s immortal spring ; 
For, where with sevenfold horns mytteriouB 

Nile 
Surroundf.the skirts of Egypt'a fhiitfid isle, 
And where in pomp the sunburnt people ride, 
On painted barges o'er the teeming tide. 
Which, pouring down from Ethiopian landa. 
Makes green the soil with slime, and black pro- 
lific sande— 
That length of region, and largn tract of ground, 
In this one art a aute relief have found. 
First, in a place, by nature close, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall*d, and til*d. 
In this, four windows are contrived, that strike 
To the four winds oppoa*d, their beams oblique. 
A steer of two years old they take, whose head 
Now first with bumish'd boras begina in 

spread: 
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Tbex stop his iMWtrib whfle he strtvea in rain 
To breathe free air, and straggles with his pain. 
KnoekM down, he dies : hu bowels bniisM 

whhin, 
Betray no wound on his unbroken skin. 
Extended thus, in this obscene abode 
They leave the beast ; but first sweet flow^ES 

arestrew'd 
Beneath his body, broken boogbs and thyme. 
And pleasing cassia just renew'd in prime. 
This must be done ere spring makes equal day, 
When western winds on curliiyg waters play : 
Ere painted meads produce their flowVy crops, 
Or swallows iwitter oh the chimney tops. 
The tainted blood, in this close prison pent. 
Begins to boil, and through the bones nrment. 
Ttien (wondrous to behoU) neyr creatures rise, 
A moring mass at first, and short of thighs ; 
Till shooting out with legs, and impM with 

wings, 
Tike grubs proceed to bees with pointed stings, 
And, more and more afiecting air, they try 
Their tender pinions, and begirf to fly : 
At length, like summer storms from spreading 

cbods. 
That burst atonce,and pour impetuous floodi— 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows. 
When from afar they gall embattled fo e s • 
With such a tempeet through the skies they 



And such a form the winged squadrons bear. 
What god, O Muse! this useful science 

taught? ! 

Or by what man's experience was it brought ? 

Sad Aristvus from fair Tempo fled — 
Ifis bees with &mine or diseases dead :— 
Ob Peneus' banks he stood, and near his holy 

head; 
Aad, while his failing tears the stream suppH'd, 
Thus mourning to his mother goddess cried : 
** Mother Cyrene ! mother, whose abode 
U in the depth of this immortal flood ! 
What boou it, that from Phoebus' loins I spring 
The third, by hhn and thee, from heav'n's 

high king 7 
O ! where is all thy boasted pity gone. 
And promise of the skies to thy deludtod son ? 
Why did^t thou me, unhappy me, 6reate, 
Odious to gods, and borne to bitter (ate ? 
Whom scarce my sheep, and scarce my painful 

plough, 
The needful aids of human life allow : 
So wretched is thy son, so hard a mother thou ! 
Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy soom ; 
Root op my trees ; with blights destroy my com ; 
My ymeyards ruin, and my sheepfolds burn. 
Lot boss thy rage, Jet all thy spite be shown ; 
ftwe thus thy hate pursues the praises of thy 



Bat, from ber mossy bow'r below the groum), 
His careful mother heard the plaintive seund-^ 
Encompassed with her sea^een sisters round. 
One common work they pliM ; their distafi fiiil 
With carded tocks of bhie Milesian wool. 
Spio, with Drymo brown, and Xantbo fair, 
And sweet Phyllodoce with long disheveU'd hair, 
Cydippe with LycOrias, one a maid. 
And one that once had callM Lueina*s aid ; 
Clio ahd Beroe, from one father both ; 
Both girt with gold, and clad in partioolour'd 

cloth ; 
Opis the meek, and Deiopeia proud : 
NissBa lofty, with Ligea loud ; 
Thalia joyous, Ephyre the sad, 
And Arethusa, once Diana's maid, 
But now (her quiver le(^)lo love betray'd. 
To these Olymene the sweet theft deciares 
Of Mars ; and Vulcan's unavailing cares ; 
And all the rapes of gods, and w*rf love. 
From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove : 
Thus while she sings, the sisters turn tba 

wheel, 
Emp^ the woolly raek, and flU the reel. 
A mournful sound again the mother hears ; 
Again the moumftfl sound invades the sistefs* 

ears. ris»* 

Starting at once firon^ their green seats, they 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes. 
But Arethusa, leaping from her bed, 
First lifls above ths waves her beauteous head. 
And, crying from afiir, thus to CyTene said : 
" O sister, hot with causeless fear possest! 
No stranger voice disturbs thy tender breast, 
'T is Arist»u>, 'tis thy darling son,^ 
Who to his careless mother makes his moan. 
Near his paterftal stream he sadly stands. 
With downcast eyes, wet cheeks, and folded 

hands. ' 
Upbraiding heav'n from whence hb lineage 



[« 

And cniel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by 

Cyrene, mov'd with love, and seiz'd with fear, 

Cries out, ** Conduct my son, conduct him 

here : 
'Tis lawful for the youth, deriv'd from gods, 
T9 view the secrets of our deep abodes." ' 
At once she wav'd her hand on either side ; 
At once the ranks of swelling streams divide. 
Two rising heaps of liquid crystal stand, 
An^ leave a space betwixt, of empty sand. 
Thus safe receivM, the downward track he 

treads. 
Which to his mother's wat*ry palace leads. 
With wond'ring eyes he views the secret store 
Of lakes, that, pent hi hollow caverns, roar ; 
He hears the crackling sounds of coral woods. 
And sees the secret source of subterranean 

floods; 
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And where, dntinguish'd in their ■ev'nu ceiJs, 
The fount of Phasis, and of Lycus, dwells ; 
Where swift Enipeus in i lis bed appears, 
And Tybor his m^estic forehead rears ; 
Whence Anio flows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks thro' th' opposing rocks with raging 

sound; 
Where Po first issues from his dark abodes, 
And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods r 
Two golden horns on his large front he' wears, 
And his grim face a buli'j resemblance bears : 
With rapid course he seeks the sacred main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fruitful plain. 

Now, to the court arriv'd, ih' adniiring son 
Beholds the vauhed roo6 of pory stoiie, 
Now to his mother goddess tells his grief. 
Which she with pity hears, and promises 

relief. 
11)' oflkious nymphs, attending in a ring, 
With water drawn from their perpetual spring, 
From earthly dregs his body purify, 
Atid rub his temples, with fine towels, dry ; 
' Then load the tai>Ies wiih a libVal feast, 
And honour with full bowls their friendly gue^t. 
The ^jBicred altars are involv'd in smoke ; 
And the bright choir Uieir kindred gods invoke. 
Two bowls the mother fills with Lydian wine ; 
Then thus:" Let these be pour'd,^ with rites 

divine, 
To the great authors of our watW line- 
To father Ocean, this ; i^d this,'^ she said, 
" Be to the nymphs his sacred sisters p^id. 
Who rule the wat'ry plains, aiid hold the wood- 
land shade.'' 
She sprinkled thrice, with wine, the vestal- 
fire; 
Thrice to the vaulted rool'the flames aspire. 
R&is'd with so blest an omen, she begun, 
With words like these, te cheer her drooping 

son: 
" In the Carpathian bottom, makes abode 
The shepherd of the seas, a prophet and a god. 
High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny coursers guides- 
Proteus his name.— To his Pallenian port 
I see from far the weary god resort. 
Him, not alone, we river gods adore, 
But aged Nereus hearkens to his lore. 
With sure foresight, and with unerring doom, 
He sees what is, and was, and is to come. 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly flocks, that graze the wat'ry deep. 
Implore his aid ; for Proteus only knows 
The secret cause, and cure, of all thy woes. 
But first the wily wizard must be caught ; 
For, unconstrain'd, he nothing tells fJ^r nought ,• 
Nor is with pray'rs, or bribes, or flattriy bought 
Surprise hira first, and wth hard fetters bind; 
Then all his frauds wiD vanish into wind. 



I will myself conduct thee on thy way, 
When next the southing sun inflames the day, 
When the dry herbage thirsts for dews in vidh, 
And sheep, in shades, avoid the parching plain { 
Then will I lead thee to his secret seat, 
When, weary with his toil, and scoreh'd with 
' heat, 

The wayward sire frequents his oool retreat. 
His eyes with heavy slumber overcast— 
With force invade his limbs, and bind him fast. 
Thus surely boun4f yet be not over boM : 
The slipp'ry god will try to loose his hold, 
And various forms assume, to cheat thy sight, 
And with vam images of beasts aflright ; 
With foamy tusks, he seems a brisdy boar. 
Or imitates the lion's angy roar ; 
Breaks out in crackling flames to shun thy narM, 
Hisses a dragon, or a tiger stares ; 
Or with a wild thy caution to betray. 
In fleeting streams aUempts to slide away. 
But thou, the more he varied fonas, beware 
To strain his fetters with a stricter care, 
Till, tiring all his arts, he turns again 
To his true shape, in which he first was seen." 
This said, with nectar she her son anobts ; 
Infusing vigour through his morUl joints : 
Down from his head the liquid odours ran ; 
He breath'd of heav*n, and look'd above a 

man. 
Within a mountain's hollow womb, there lies 
A large recess concealM fitnn human eyes, 
Where heaps of billows, driv'n by wind and 

tide, 
In form of war their wat'ry ranks divide, 
And their like centries set, without the motith 

abide : 
A station safe for ships, when tempesU roar, 
A silent harbour, and a coveHd shore. 
Secure within resides the various god, 
And draws a rock upon his dark abode. 
Hither wiih silent steps, secure from sight. 
The goddess guides her son, and turns him from 

the light : 
He/self, invoWd in clouds,precipitate8 herflight. 
'Twas noon : the sultry Dog-star turn the sky 
Scoreh'd Indian swains ; the rivel'd grass was 

dry; 
The sun with flaming arrows pierc'd the 8ood| 
And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud ; 
When weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 
Retir'd for shelter to his wonted faves. 
His £nny flocks about their shepherd play, 
And, rolling round him spurt the bitter sea : 
Unwieldily they wallow dm in ooze. 
Then in the shady covert >eek repose. 
Himself, th^ir herdsman, on the middle mount, 
Takes of his muster'd flocks a just account 
So, seated on a rock, a shepherd's groom 
Surveys his evening flecks returning Ixxnei 
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Whan* lowing calves and bleating liobs, from 

Provoke the prowling wolf to nightly war. 
Th' occaeiOD offers, and the jouth compKes ; 
For searce the weaiy god had clos'd his eyes, 
YHion, rushing on with shouts, he bln^ is 



Th'infiMrnal troops like passing shadows gttde, 
And, Hst*ning, crowd the sweet musician's 
side^ [night, 

(Not flocks of birds when driv'n by storms or 
Stretch to the forest wiih so thick a flight)— 
Men, matrons, children, and th* unmarried 



The drowsy prophet, and his limbs constrains. 
He, not unmindful of his usual. ar^. 
First in dissembled fire attempts to paK : 
Then roaring beasts, and running streams, he 

tries 
And wearies all his mivades of lies. 
Bat, having shifted ev'ry form to 'scape, 
CoDvmc'd of conquest, he resum'd his shape. 
And thus, at length, in human accent spoke : 
** Audacious youth ! what madness cwkl pr<v 

Toke 
A mortal man i* mvade a sleeping god 1 
What business brought thee to my dark abode ?*' 
To this th' audacious youth : " Thou know'st' 

fun welt 
My name and business, god ; nor need I tell^ 
No sun can Proteus cheat : but, Proteus, leave 
Thy fraui|fiil arts, and do not ihon deceive. 
Following the gods' command I come t* implore 
Thy help, my perish'd people to restore." 
Tho seer, who eouM not yet his wrath assuage, 
RdTd his green eyes, that sparkled with hit 

And gnash'd his teetfa,and cried, " no vulgar god 
Pursues thy crimes, nor with a common rod 
Thy great nusdeeds haver met a due reward. 
And Orpheus' dying prayers at .ength are . 

heard. 
For crimes, not his, the k»ver lost hii jife, 
And at thy hands requires his tainrder'd wife : 
Nor (if the Fates assist not) canst thou 'scape 
The just rerenge of that intended rape. 
To ihim thy lawless Ipst the dying bride. 
Unwary, took alctog the river's side. 
Nor at hbr heels perceiv'd the deadly snake. 
That kept the Imnk, in covert of the brake. 
Bat an her feHow^ymphs the mountains tear 
With loud laments, and break the yielding aur : 
The reahns of Mars remnrmur all around. 
And echoes to th' Athenian shores rebound. 
Th' unhappy husband, huiband now no mors. 
Did on his tuneful harp his loss deplore ; 
And sought his moumflilmmd with music tore- 
store. 
Ob thee, dear wife, in deserts all alone, 
H« call'd, sigh'd, sung : his griefs with day 

begun. 
Nor were they finish'd with the setting sun, 
B'ca to the dark dominions of the night 
Ha took his way, through forests void of light, 
And dar'd amidst the trembling ghosts to sing. 
And stood before th' inexorable king. 



The mighty hero's more majestic shade, 

And youths on funeral piles before tbeir parenii 

laid. 
All these Cocytus botmds with squ^ reeds. 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weeds ; 
And baleful Styx encompasses around, 
With* nine slow circling streams, th' unhappy 

ground. 
E*en firom the depths of heB the danm*d advance; 
Th' infernal mansions, nodding seem to danCe ; 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to snarl': ' 
The Furies hearkeq, and their snakes uncurl^ 
Ixiontoems no more his paSn to feel. 
But leans attentive on his standing wheel. 
All dangers past, at length the k>vely brida 
In safety goes, with her melodious guide. 
Longing* the common light again to share, 
And draw the vital breath of upper air-- 
He first ; and close behind him foOow'd she ; 
For such was Proserpine's severe decree— 
When strong desires th' impatient youth invade. 
By Itttle caution and much love betray'd : 
A fault, which eaiy pardon might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive * 
For, near the confines of etherial light, 
And longing for the glimm'ring of a sight, 
Th' unwary lover casts his eyes behind. 
Forgetful of the law nor master of his mmd. 
Straight all his hopes exhaPd in empty smoke ; 
And his long toib were forfeit for a look. 
Three flashes of blue lightning gave the sign 
Of cov'nants bnie ; three p^ds of thunder 

■ join. 
Then thus the bride : * what fury seiz'd on thee. 
Unhappy man! to lose thy self and me? 
Dragg'd back again by cruel d^tinies. 
An iron slumber shots my swimming eyes. 
And now farewell ! involv'd in shades of night 
For ever I am ravish'd from thy sight. 
In vain I reach my feeble hands, to join 
In sweet embraces— ah ! no longer thine '.' 
She said ; and fiom hk eyes the fleetuig fair 
Rbtir'd like subde smoke dissolv'd in air. 
And left the hopeless lover in despair. ' 
In vain, with folding arms, the youth essay'd 
To stop her flight, and strain the flying shade : 
He prays ; he raves ; all means in vain he tries, 
With rage inflam'd, astonish'd with surprise : 
Bat she retom'd no more, to bless his longing 

eyes. 
Nor would th' infernal ferrymen once more, 
Be brib'd to wafihim to the &rther shore. 
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Wbftt sImqU bo do, who twico had loathia lore ? 
• WhAt notes invent? what new petitiona move ? 
Her eonl already was cooMgnM t.* fate, 
And akiv'ruig in the leaky sculler sate. 
For sev'n continu'd monthe, if (ame say true, 
The wretched swain his sorrow did renew : 
By Stryman's freezing streams he sat alone : 
The rocks were mov'd to pity with his moan : 
Treos bent their heads to hear him sing hia 

wrongs: 
Fierce tigers oouchM around, and loU*d their 

fawning tongues. 
So, dose m poplar shades, her children gone, 
The mother nightingale laments alone. 
Whose nest some prying churl had finrnd, and 



And sentaplague among thy thriving beta. 
With vows and suppliant pray'rs their poiw'n 



By stealth, convey'd tb' unfeather'd innocence. 
But she soppliea the night with moumiiil 

trains; 
And melandioly music fills the plains. 
Sad Orpheos thus his tedious hours employs. 
Averse from Veuus, and from nuptial joys, 
Ahmo he tempts the frozen floods, akme 
Tb* unhappy climes, where spring was nem 

known; 
He moum'd his wretched wife, in vain restor'd, 
And Pluto*s unavailing boon deplor'd. 
The Thracian matrons— who tbe youth sccus'd , 
Of love disdain'd, and marriage rites refusM— 
With furies and nocturnal orgies fir'd. 
At length against his sacred life conspir'd. 
Whom e'en the savage beasts bad ■ptr'd, they 

kiU'd, 
And strew'd hia mangled limbs about the field. 
Then, when his bead, firom his fair shoulders. 

torn, 
Wash'd by the waters, was on Hebrus boine, 
E'en then hia trembling tongue invok'd Jiia 

bride; 
Witb his ]ui voice, * EUuydice,* he cried. 
* Eurydice,! the rocka and river4>anka replied." 
Thia anawer Proteua gave ; lio more \uf said, 
But in the biUowa plung'd hia hoary ImuuI ; 
And, where he leaped, the waves m circles wkie, 

ly spread. 
The nymph retum*d her drooping son to cheer, 
And bkl him banish bis superfluous fear : 
** For now,** said she, ** tbe cause is known, 

firom whence 
Thy wo succeeded, and for what q^ence 
Thie nymphs, companions of th' unhappy maid, 
This punisbment upon thy crimes have laid ; 



The soft Napcan race will soon repent 
Their anger, and remit the punishment. 
The secret in an eaay method lies ; 
Select four brawny bulls for sacrilioe, 
Which on Lyceus graze without a guide ; 
Add four fair heifers yet in yoke untried, 
For these, four altars in their temple rear, 
AndthMi adore theweodland powers with pray*r. 
From tbe slain victims pour the streaming blood, 
And leave their bodies in the shady wo«d : 
Nine mornings thence, Lat h gan poppy bring, 
T' appease the manes of the poet's king : 
And, to propitiate his offended bride, 
A &tted calf, and a black ewe psovide : 
This finishM, to the former woods repair." 
His mother's precepts bepeifiirms with care; 
The temple visits, and adores ^with pray'r ; 
Four altars raises ; from his herd he coUs, 
For slaughter, four the fairest of his buDa : 
Foiir heifers from his female store be took, • 
All fair, and all unknowing of die yoke, 
Nine menings thence, with sacrifioe ^mA 

pray'rs, 
The powers atoi^'d, he to the grove repain* 
Behold a prodigyj for, from within 
The broken bowels and the bloated skin, 
A buzzing noise of bees his ears alarms : 
Straight issue through the sides i 



Dark as a cloud, they mak* a wheeling fligbC, 
Then on a neighb*ring tree, descending, light : 
Like^ lai^ cluster of black grapes they show. 
And make a large dependence firam the bough. 
Thus have I sung of fieUs, and fkcks, and 

trees. 
And of the waxen work ef lab'ring beea ; 
While mighty Cmsar, thund'ring finom a&r, 
Seeka on Euphrates' banks the spoils of war ; 
With conq'ring arts aaaerts bia country's 

cauae, 
Widi arta of peace the willing peop.e drawa ; 
On tbe glad earth the golden age renews. 
And hia great father's path to heav^ pursues ; 
While I at Naplea paaa my peaceful days, 
Affecting atudiea of leaa noiay praiae ; 
And, bold through youth, beneath the beechen 



The lays of shepherds, and their kyvea faavn 



THE MOST HONOURAULtt 

JOHN, 

LOltD MARqiTIS OF NORMANBT, EARL OF MULORAVS,* Aec AND KNIOHT 
OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OF THE GARTER. 



A BXROic poem, truly toeh, if undoutaedlf 
iho grwtest woik which the moI of nan is ca- 
peUe to peHbrm. The design of it is to form 
the nind to heroic ¥111110 by exampie. It is 
eooToyed in ▼erre, that it may delight, while it 
ioBinicti : the actioo of it is always one, entire, 
■od great. The least andmosttrivikl episodes, 
er nader^vctions, which are interwoven in it, 
are parts either neeeeeery or odnvenient to car- 
ry on the main design; either ao necessary, 
Ihnt, without them, the poem must be bnperfect, 
orao oonveniem, that no others can be im&gin- 
sd nwre witable to the place in which they are. 
There is nothing to he left void in a firm build- 
inf ; even the cavibes ought not to be filled' with 
nibbish, (which is of a perishable kind, do* 
AractiTO to the strength,) but with brick or ' 
slooe, though of lees pieces, yet of the jnme na* 
tore, and fitted to the crannies. Even the least 
portiona of them must be of thh epic kind : all 
ihmga moat be grave, majestical, and sublime ; 
aoifafaig of a foreign nature, like the trifling nooeb, 
jrhich Arioeto,* and others, have inserted in 
their poems ; by which the rsader is misled 
ialo another eort of [Aeasure, oppoeite to that 
wUcb ie designed in an epic pofln. One raises 
the aottl, and herdens it to virtue ; the odier 
loftena it, and unbends it into vice. One con- 
dooes to the poet's aim, the completing of his 
WQik, which ho is driving on, Ubooring and 
hsstening in every line ; the other slackens bis 
pMe, diverta him from his way, and kicks him 

* The earlr editions, bj an absurd aqd contlniwd 
Itanderw read Aristotle. Artosto, and Indeed all.the 
berote Italian poets, Tasso excepted, Uave ehequer 
cd tbelr romantic fictions with lighter stories, such 
ai those of Jocondo and of Adonlo, In the ** Orlan- 
do Purloso.*' But neither Ariosto,nor h*s prede- 
cessors Bolardo and Pulcl, ever entertained the Idea 
•f writing a resoUr epic poem after thcanelent 



up, like a knight-errant, in an enchanted caatls^ 
when be should be pursuing his 6rs( adventure. 
Statiua, as Bossu has well obeerved, #aa aa^ 
bitious of trying his strength with his maaler 
V'irgil, as Virgil had before tried his with Ho> 
mer. The Grecian gave the twq Kfomans •■ 
enunple, in the games which were celebrated 
at the funerals of Patrodus. Virgin imitated 
the invention of Homer, but changed the sporta. 
But both the Greek and Latin poet took their 
occasions fi-om the subject ; though to confoae 
ihe troth, they were both ornamental, or, at best, 
convenient parts of it, rmther than of neoaesity 
arising from it. , Statius, who, through his whole 
poem, is noted for want of conduct and judg- 
ment, iniAead of staying, as he might have done, 
for the death of Capaneus, Hippomedoo, Ty^ 
deua, or soaae other of his seven championa, 
(who are heroes all alike,) or more properly for 
the tragical end oTthe two brothers, whose eie- 
quies the next suoceosor had leisure to perform 
when the siege was rmiaed, and in the intenral be- 
twixt the poet*a first actum and his seoond^weot 
out of his way, as it were on prepeiuc malice, 
to commit a fault. For he took his opportunity 
to kill a royal infont by the means of a serpent, 
(diat author of 'aU evil,) to make way for thoee 
funeral honours which he intended for him. 
Now, if this innocent had been of any relation 
to his Thebais-^if he had either fiulhered or 
hindered the taking of the town— die poet might 
have found some sorry excuse, al least, for de- 
rules. On the contrary, they often drop the mask 
In the middle of the romantic wonders which the/ 
relate; and plainly show, how very ter they are 
from considering the narrative as sertoos. It was, 
therefore, consistent with their plan, to admit ^ 
such Ufihtaod frivolous narraUves.as might relieve 
the general gravity of their tale, which resembled an 
epic poem as Ultle as a melo^ixania does a tragedy 



• Materave's early and tatlmate connexion with our author has been often noticed In this edition, bi 
fhi isljm of WBliam ni- he remained in a sort of dbgnice, (Vom his attachment to the exiled king ; yst, la 
im. he was created Marqols of Normanby ; In the reign of the queen, he rose silU higher ; and It Is said 
Itat the dignities, otBoes, ana Inlliience, which he then eaJqyed, were the reward of the ambitious love 
which be had dared to entsrUOn for that princess,' when she was only the Lady inne, second daugblar 
a»theDnkeofYork.*8eeDrydsn'eI4/k; also Dgrficsl iai t to Jmnrng-Xebe. 
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tainiiig the. reader from the promieed siege. 
On. these terms, this Capaneus of a poet «>- 
gaged his two immortal predecessors ; and 
bis success was answerable to his enter- 
prise.* 

If thb economy must be observed in the mi- 
nutest parts of an epic poem, which, to a com- 
mon reader, seem to t>6 detached from the body, 
and almost independent of it ; what soul, though 
sent into the world with great advantages of 
nature, cultivated with the liberal arts and sci- 
ences, conversant with histories of the d^ad, 
and enriched with observations' on the living, 
can be sufficient to inform the wiiole body of so 
great a work 7 1 touch here but transientfy, 
without any strict method, on some few of those 
m^y rules of imitating nature, which Aristotle 
drew from Homer's Iliads and Odysseys, and 
which he fitted to the drama ; furnishing him- 
self also with observations from the practice of the 
tfaeatre,whenit flourished under ^schylui^ EnriF 
pides,aiKl Sophocles : for the original of the stage 
vras from the epic poem. Narration, doubtless, 
preceded acting, and gave laws to it : what at 
first was told artfully, was, in process of time, 
represented gracefUllyto the sight and hearing. 
These episodes of Homer, which wei^ proper 
for the stage, the poets amplified each into an 
aetion ; out of his limbs thef formed their bodies; 
what he had contracted, they enlarged ; out of 
one Hercules, were msde infinity of pigmies, 
yet aU indued with human soUls ; ier from him, 
their great creator, they have each of them the 
dhbuB partieuhim aurm» They flowed from 
him St first, and are at last resolved into him. 
Nor were they only animated by hini) but their 
measure and symmetry was owing to him. His 
one, entire, and great action was copied by them 
according to the proportions of the drama. If 
be finished his orb within the year, it sufficed'to 

* I quote, from Mr. Malone, Mr. Harte's vlndica* 
tion orStatiuB ; premiains. however, that It Is far 
ftom amounting to anexculpadon of thai boisterous 
amhor, whose works have nllen Into oblivion even 
among scholars, in due proportion to the ripening of 
poetical taste. 

** Mr. Dryden, in his 'excellent Preface to t})e 
£neid, takes occasion to quarrel with Statlus, and 
calls the present book (the Sixth) ' an iU-Umed and 
t^)udicious episode.* I wonder so severe a remark 
?oukl pass from that gentleman, who was an admi- 
rer of oar author, eve& to superstition. I own I can 
scarce forgive myself to contradict so great a poet„ 
and tfi good a critic : talfMm erdm vtrorum ut ad- 
nOrtuio maxima. Ha Centura difftcUU. However, 
the present case may admit of very allcvlaUng clr* 
cumsiances. It may be replied, in general, thacthe 
design of this book was to give a respite to the main 
action, introducing a moumftal, but pleasing varia- 
tion, ftom terror to pity. It is also highly probable, 
that Statius had an eye to the Ameral obsequies of 
Polydore and Anchlses, mentioned in the third and 
•flh books of VirglL We msy also look upon them 
« a prtf ude, opening the mind by dagrees to rcoeiva 



teach them, that their action being less, and be> 
mg also less diversified with iiicidenls, their orfa^ 
of conseqdence, must be circumscribed in a less 
compass, which they reduced within the limits 
eitherof a natural or an artificial day ', so that, as 
he taught them t^ amplify what he had shorten- 
ed, by the same rule, applied the contrary way, 
he taught them to shorten what he had amplified. 
Tragedy is the miniature of human life ; an epic 
poem is the draught at length.t Here, my Icvd, 
I naifil contract also ; for before I was aware, 1 
was almost running into a long digression, to 
prove, that there is no such absolute necessity 
that the time of a stage action should so atricdy 
be confined totwen^-lbur hours, as never to ei- 
ceed there, for which Aristotle contends, and 
the Grecian stage has practised. Some longer 
space on some occasions,! think, may be allow* 
ed, especially for the English theatre, which 
requires more variety of incidrata than tha 
French. GomeiHe himself, after long prac- 
tice, was inclined to think, that the time aUoU 
led by the ancients was too short to raise and 
finish a great action: and better a mechanic 
rule were atretehed or broken, than a great 
beauty were omitted. To raise, and afterwards 
^o calm the. passions— to purge the soul from 
pride, by the examples of human miseries, 
which befiill the greatest*— in few words, to e»« 
pel arrogance, and introduce compassion, are 
the great efiects of tragedy ; great, I must con- 
fess, if they were altogether as true as they are 
poro^raus. But are habits to be introduced at. 
three hours' warning? are radical diseases so 
suddenly removed? A mountebank may pro- 
mise such a cure, but a skilCul physician vvill 
not undertake it. An epic poem is not in ao 
much hasten it works leisurely ; the changes 
which it mak^ are slow ; but the cure is likely 
to be m6re perfect. The- efieqts of tragedy, as 

the horrors of a ftiture war. This is intimated la 
some measure by the derivation of the word ArcAs- 
moru«.''—Note on. Mr, Walter Harttfe Tranflatian 
qfthe Sixth Book qf the Thebaid. 

Notwithstanding what Mr. Harte has stated, out 
author seldom mentions HUtius, without reprotaa 
tins his turgid and bOhibast style. 

'Drydeh, as was ezcelleotly observed by Sir 
Samuel Garth, in his " Funeral Eulogy,'* always 
thought that Rpecies of composition most excellent 
upon which his labour had been more immediately 
emploved, In the "Essay upon Dramatic Poesy,** 
be had rprsferred the tragedy to the epic poem, and 
here he has reversed their station, and rank. I 
think the principal distinction is noticed below. 
Tragedy is addressed, as it were, to the eye ; and, 
the whole scene, to be enjoyed, even in perusal, r 



be supposed present to the observation. But epie 
poetry is, by Its nature, narrative ; and. therefiwe, 
while it is capable of the beauties of more extended 



deBcriptk)n,and more copious morality, it Is exclu- 
ded from that immediate and energetic appeal tottie 
senses nvmifestedin the drama. 
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I MidfAK too tMmM to be luting. If it' be 
answered, that, for this reasoOf tragediei are 
oAen to be seen^ and the dose to be repeated, 
this is tacitly to confess, that there is more vir- 
tue in one heroic poem than in many tragedies. 
A man is humbled one day, and his pride re- 
turns ihe next. Chymicai medicines are ob- 
served to relieve oftener than to cure : for it is 
the nature of spirits to make swift impressions, 
out not deep. Gralenical decoctions, to which 
I may properly compare an epic poeqji, have 
more of body in them ; ihoy work by iheir sub- 
stance and their weight. It is one reason of 
Aristode*s to prove, that tragedy is the more 
noble, because it turns in a shorter compass : 
be whole action being circumscribed within 
(he space of four-anl-twenty hours. He might 
p'ove as well, that a mushroom is to be prefer- 
red before a peach, because it shoots up in the 
compass^ a night. A chariot may be driven' 
round a pillar in less space than a large machine, 
because the bulk is not so great. Is the Moon, 
a more noble planet than Saturn, because she 
makes her revolution in less than thirty days, 
and he in little less than thirty years 7 Both 
their orbs are in proportion to their several 
magnitudes ; and, conseqhently, the qtfickness 
or slowness oftheir motion, and the time of their 
circumvolutions, is no argument of the greater 
sr less perfection. And, besides, what virtue 
b there in a tragedy, which is not contained in 
an epic poem, where pride is humbled, virtue 
rewarded, and vice punished ; and those more 
amply treated, than the narrowness of the dra« 
■a eaa admit 7 The shinmg quality of an epic 
bero, his magnanimity, his constancy, his pa- 
tience, his piety, or whatever characteriitlcal 
virtue his poet gives him, raises first our admi-' 
mtion. We are naturally prone to imitate what 
we admire ; and frequent acts produce a habit. 
If the hero's chief quality be vicious, as, for ex- 
ample, the choler ami obstinate desir^ of ven- 
geance in Achilles, yet the sooral is instructive ; 
and, besides, we are informed in the very pro- 
position of the Iliads, that this anger was pemi^^ 
eious ; that it brought a thousand ills on the 
Grecian camp. The courage of Achilles is pro- 
posed to imitation, not his pride and disobe- 
dience to his general, nor his brutal cruelty to 
bis dead enemy, nor tlie selling his body to his 
fiuher.* We abhor these actions white we read 

* The eantof s^pfiosbif . that the Iliad contained 
an obrloas and Inienilonal moral, wss at this time 
so established among the criacs, tSiat oven Dryden 
dmst not shake himself finse of It. in all probaUUty, 
the ancient blind bard only thought of so arranging ' 
Us splendid tale of Troy divine, that it should arrest 
the atientlort of his hearers. Doubtless, an admlra- 
He ssoral may be often eztrscted from his poem;' 



them ', and what we «bhor we never taitate. 
The poet only shows them, like rocks or quick- 
sands, to be shunned. 

By this example, the critics have conchided, 
that it is not necessary the manners of the hero 
should be virtuous. They a^e poetically good, 
if they are of a piece ; though, where a character 
of perfect virtue is set before us, it is more love- 
ly ; for there the whole hero is to be imitated. 
This is the ^neu of our author; this is thai 
idea of perfection in an epic poem, which paint- 
ers and sutuarics have only in their minds, and 
which no hands are able to express. These are 
the beauties of a god in a human body. When, 
the picture of Achilles is drawn in tragedy, he 
is ti^en with t)iose warts, and moles, and bard 
features, by those who represent him on the 
stage, or he is no more Achilles ; for his creat 
tor, Homer, has so described him. Yet eves 
thus he appears a perfoct hero, though an im- 
^rfect character of virtue. Horace paints him 
after Homer, and delivers him to be copied on 
the stage with all those imperfections.* There- 
fore they are either not faults in a heroic poem, 
or foults common to the drfima. After ail, on 
the whole merits of thb cause, it must be ac- 
knowledged^ that t^e epic poem is more for the 
manners, and tragedy for the passions. The 
passions, as I have sa|d, are violent ; and acuto 
distempers , require medicines of a strong and 
speedy operation. Ill habits of the mind are 
like chronical diseases, to be corrected by de- 
grees, and cured by alteratives ; wherein, though 
purges are sometimes necessary, yet diet, good 
air, and moderate exercise, have the greatest 
part. The matter being thus stated, it will ap- 
pear, that both sorts of poetry are of use for their 
proper ends. The stage is nkore active; the 
epic po6m works at greater leisure, yci is active 



because it contains an accurate picture of 1 
nature, which can never be truly presented, without 
conveying a lesson of Instruction. But It may 
shrewdly be suspected, that the moral was as Uttle 
Intended by the author, as It would have been the 
object 0/ a hlfttoriaoi whose work la equally preg- 
nant with morality, though a detail t)f fticu be only 
Intended. We may be prrtty sure, that Homer 
mcKUit his Achilla the favourite of the gods, as a 
character approaching perfection ; and If he is 
cruel, proud, disobedient, and vengeful. I am afraid 
ItMras only because these attributes, In a savage 
sute, are deemed as little derogatory from the 
character of a hero.asdlssipatlon and gallantry are 
blemishes in that of a modem fine sentleman. 

*- The opinion of Horaiie Is a oonflrmatlon of what 
is stited above. None of the ancients ventured to 
impute the rudeness of Homer's characters to the 
baibority of the poet's age. Tho faults which they 
could not shut their eyes against, must, they thought, 
have been equally apparent to the bard himself; 
although. In all probability, he meant, that these 
very attributes In his heroes should be costldexeda* 
virtues. 
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l«o, when oood requires ; for duilogue ii imitated 
bjr the drama, from the more active pans of it. 
Ore puti off a fit, like (he tfuinquia^ and r^Hovet 
ut oiUjf for a time ; the other roote out the dia- 
temper, and gives a healthful habit. The nun 
enlightens ami cheers us, dispels fogs, and 
warms the ground with his daily beams ; but the 
eoro is sowed, increases, is ripened, and is 
reaped for use in process of time, and in its pro- 
par season. I proceed, from the greatness of 
th« action, to the dignity of the aciors ; I mean 
to the persons employed in both poems. There 
likewise tragedy will be ,seen to borrow from the 
epopee; and that which burrows is always of 
less dignity, because it has not of its own. A 
•ubject, it is true, may lend to his sovereign; 
but the act of bmrowing makes the king inferior, 
because he wants, and the subject supplies. 
And suppose the persons of the drama wholly 
iabulous, or of the poet*s invention, yet heroic 
poetry gave him the examples of that invention, 
because it was first, and Homer the common 
father of the stagjB. I know not of any one ad-. 
?antage which tragedy can boas| above heroic 
poetry, but that it is represented (o the view, as 
well as read, and instructs in the closet, as well 
as on the theatre. T^is is an uncontended ex- 
cellence, and a chief branch of ito prerogative; 
yet I may be allowed to say, without oartialiiy, 
that herein •the actors share the poet's praise. 
Tour lordship knows some modem tragedi^'a 
which are beautif>il oA the stage, and yet 1 ^n 
confident you wouU not read them. *' Tryphon 
tbe stationer"^ complains, they are seldoqp aiskod 
lor in his shop. The poet who flourished in the 
scene, is danoined in the niefle ,-f 'nay more, he is 
not esteemed a good poet by those, wbo see and 
hear his extravagancies with delight. They 
arc a sort of stately fustian, and lofty childish- 
ness. Nothing but nature can give a sincere 
pleasure ; where that is not imitated, it is gro- 
tesque painting; "tbe fine woman ends in a 
fish's tail** 

I might also add, that many things, which not 
only pleasoj but are real beauties in the readingi 
would appear absurd upon the stage ; and tboee 
not only the speciosa wanaUOf as Horace colls 
them, of transformations, of Scylla, Antiphaies, 
and the Lmtrygoos, which cannot be represent- 
ed even in operaa; but the prowess of Achilles 
or £neas would appear rkliculous in our dwarfs 
hcj^ees of the theatre. We 6an believe they 

* "BttNoMis Trvphon," a cbaracter twice men* 
tloned hr Ibnla]. Epif . lib. i v. TS. xlU. t. DryOen 
pTobablj means Tonson. 

t A GaUlclsm for the toilet, at which the ladles 
of Dryden's time, In imitation of their neisbhours 
ef Fiance, were wont to reeelve jj^XM, and btar re- 
eitatlons and readings. 



routed armies, in Homer or in Virgil ; bat ae 
MtrcMlst^mtra duM in the drama. I fi>rhc«r la 
inatance in many things, which the stage cannot 
or ought not to represent ; for I have aaid al> 
ready more than I intended on this subject, and 
should fear it might be turned against me, that I 
plead fbr the pre-eminence of epic poetry, be» 
cause I have taken some pains in translating 
Virgil, if ibis were the first time thai I had de» 
livered my qpinion in this dispute. But I bava 
more than once already maintained the righu of 
my two masters against their rivals of the scene,* 
even while I wrote tragedies myself, and had no 
thoughts of tfab present undertaking. I submit 
my opinion to your judgment, who are better 
qualified than any man I know, to decide this 
controversy. You come, my k>rd, instructed in 
the cause, add needed not that X shouU open it. 
Your ** Essay of Poetry ,''t «^ich was published 
without a name, and of which I was not hoiiour^ 
ed with the confidence, 1 rasd over and over 
with much delight, and as much instruction, and, 
without flattering you, or making myself more 
moral than I am — not without some envy. I 
was loth to be informed bow an epic poem sboukl 
be wriuen, or how a tragedy should be contrived 
and managedf in belter verse, and with more 
judgment, than I could teach others. A native 
of Partiassus, and bred up in the studies of its 
finidamental,laws, may receive |iew light from 
his contsmporaries ; but it is a grudging kind of 
praise which he gives his bene&ctors. He U 
more obliged, than he is willing to acknowledge ; 
there is a tincture of malice in his commenda- 
tions ; fi»r where I own X am taught, I .confess 
my want of knowledge. A judge upon the 
bench may, out of good' nature, or at least inter* 
est, encourage the pleadings of a puny counsel- 
lof; but he does not wiOingly commend hb 
brother sergeant at the bar, especially wb«?n he 
controls his law, and exposes that ignorance 
which is made sacred by his place. I gave the 
unknown author bis due commendation, X most 
joonfess ; but who can answer for me and for the 
rest of the poets who beard me read tbe poem» 

* Dryden. in the *'E»say on Dramatle Poesy," 
maintains the cause of Shakspearc and Jonsoa 
against the fYetoch dramatists. 

t It appeared first in iSM, and drew the publls 
altentlon by much soond criticism, expressed in 

Kinted langua^ ; although the verse Is so ontuna- 
B and rugged, as to sound very disagreeably to 
modern ears. Dryden is mentioned with only s 
qualified degree of respect, and that paid solely to 
his satirical powers: 
The laureat here may Justly claim our praise, 
t^wn'd by Mac-Flecnoe with IhunoitaJ bays i 
Yet once his Pegasus has borne dead wdghU 
Rid by some lumpish minister of state. 

Tbe last couplet alludes to the ** Bind and Panthsr 
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nlKitter W9 riMMliaotliave bean bettor platsed 
lo bavtt Man our own bums at Iha bauooiof iha 
tUla-paget Paiiiapa wa oomneodad U Iha 
■ore, that wa might aaam to be above the een* 
9iire. We are nturally diapleaaad wiUi an oft- 
hiiown critic, as the ladies are with a huapooner, 
because we are bittea in the dark, and knowoot 
where lo lostea our revenge. But great ezoat 
laneics will work their way lhrou|>h all sorts of 
oppositioo. I applauded rather out of decency, 
than aiiieiciiott ; and was anbiiious, as some yet 
can witness, to be acquainted with a man, with 
whom I had the honour to converse, and that 
almost <laily, for so many years together. Hea<i 
van knows, if I ha^e heartily forgiven you this 
deceit. You extorted a praise, which I shopld 
wiUugly have given, had I known you. Noth- 
ing had been more easy, than to commend a 
pairqu of a long standing. The worM would 
join with me, if the encomiums were jostv and, 
if unjust, would excuse a grateful flatterer. But 
lo ooMM anonymous upon me, and force me to 
ooaamend you against my interest, was not alio* 
gather so fair, give me leave to say, as it was 
politic; for, by concealing your quality, you 
night dearly luderstand how your work suc- 
ce^ed, aad that the general approbation was 
gnran to your merit, not your titles. Thus, like 
ApaUes, you stood unseen behind your own Ve- 
nus, and received th^ praises of the^itaasing 
multitude ; the work was commended, iK^t the 
author ; aiid I doubt not, this was one of the 
taoat pleasing adventures of your life.* 

I have detained your lordship longer 'than I 
intended in this dispute of preference bet#ixt 
the epitf poem and the drama, and yet have not 
formally answered any of the arguments which 
are brvwight by Aristotle on the other side^ and . 
sat in the fairest tight by Dacior. But I sup* 
po«e, without looking on' the book, I may have 
leached on some of the objections ; fo^, in this 
address to yoqr lordship, I design not a treatise 
ef heroic poetry, but write in a loose epistolary 
way, sonMwhat lending to that subject, after 
dm example of Horace, in his First Epistle of 
the Second Book to Augustus Goesar, and in 
that to the Pisos, which we call his ^* Art of 
Foetry ;" in both of which he observes^o method 
that I can traee, whatever Scaliger the father, or 
Heinsius, may have seen, or rather think they 
had seen. I have taken up, laid down, and re^ 
snmed, as often as I pleased, the same subject ; 

* Oar author mentions elsewhere, " The Essay of 
rtatir. which I pnbUcly valued before I knew the 
snlhor of It" Althuaih his tonUhip's experiment. 
proved thus successfnl, 1 may be permitted to hint, 
that sMSt noUa authors may find tt rather hasaid- 



and this todae proaaadiag I shall naa Ibrsogh aV 
this prefktory dedication. T^t ail dtis while I 
have been sailing with some sidewind or other 
toward the point I proposed in the beginning,— 
the greatnesa and excellency of a heroic poen^ 
with some of the difficulties which attaikd thai 
work. The comparison, tberefore, which I 
made betwixt the epopee and the tragedy, was 
not altogether a digression; for it is oondoded 
on all hands, that they are both the nsasta^ 
pieces ofhuroan wit. 

In the mean time, I may be bold to draw 
this ooroUary from what has been already said« 
that the file of heroic poets is very short; all 
are not such who have assumed thailoAy tkW in 
ancient or modem ages, or have been so estseoiH 
ed by their partial and ignorant admirers. 

There have been but one great Ujas, and one 
JSneu, in so many ages. The next, but the 
next with a long interval betwixt, was ihe Jeru- 
salem;'* t mean not so much in distance ti 
time, AS in excellency. After these three aca 
entered, some lord-chamberlain slioukl be ap- 
pointed, some critic of authority should be set 
before the door, to keep out a crowd of litde 
poeu, who press for admission, and are not oj 
quality. Mesvius wouU be deafening your lord- 
ship's ears with his 

Fortttnam Priaml eantabo, et notalle helium— 

inere fustian, as Horace would tell you, from be- 
hii^, without preesing forward, and more smoke 
than fire. Pulci, Boiardo, and Arios'o^f would 
cry out, ** Make ro6m for thie Italian poets the 
descendants of yirgU in a right line f father Le 
Siloii)e,iivith his Saint Louis ; and Sender! with 
his Alaric, for a godly king and a Gothic oon- 
qperor; andChapelain would take it ill that his 
Maid should bp refused a place with Helen and 

• TMflo*s "Jerusalem DeUvered" seems to have 
been the dn t heroic poem attempted upon a claasl- 
cal model, after the revival of Uterature. 

t Puicl wrote the^" Mora«ante Magglore,** Bohtr* 
do the ''Orlando Innamorato^'* and Artosto the weU- 
known continuation of that poem, called the '* Or- 
lando Furloso." The first two poems, like the 
*'AmadigJ/' and a number of others In the same 
taste, are rather to be considered as an Improve* 
ment upon the old metrical romances, than as at* 
tempts at epic poetry. At the same time, these an* 
thors do not always expect their readers to receive 
with cravlty the marvels which they narrate; but 
introduce at every turn some ludicrous Image, to 
show how little they are themselves serious. Al« 
tboosh Ariosto is Immeasurably distinguished by 
briUnmcy of imaglnatloo, and beauty of expression, 
ftom the rsst ortbose romancers, yet even his d^, 
Ughiful work rosy be more properly termed a ro> 
mance of chivalry than an epic poem ; a dlsUnclloa 
nf bleb tl\e Tuscan ban! can faanlly regret, since It 
has afforded, throughout Europe, mors general de- 
light than all theepics In the world, if we exbapC 
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Latinia.'* Spenfcrj has' a hefter plea lor his 
" Fairy Cla^en," had hia action been finiBhed, 
or bad been one ; axid Milton, if ihe Deril had 
not been his hero, instead of Adam ; if the giant 
had not (oiled the knight, and ilriven him out of 
his itrong hold, to wander through the world 
with his ladj errant ; and if there had not been 
more machining persons than human in his po- 
em. After these, the rest of our English poets 
ihall not be mentioned. I have that honoar for 
them which I ought to have ; but, if they are 
worthies, they are not to be ranked amongst the 
three whom I have named, and who are estab- 
lished in their repuution. 

Before I quitt^ th^ comparison betwixt epic 
poetry and tragedy, I should have actjuainted 
my judge with one advantage of the former over 
the latter, which I now casually remember, out of 
the preface of S^grais before his translation of 
the iEnels, or out of Boesu, no matter which : 
*' The style of the heroic poem is, and ought to 
be, more lofty than that of the drama." The 
critic is certainly in the right, for the reason al- 
ready urged ; the work of tragedy is on the pas- 
sions, and in a dialogue ; both of them abhor 
strong metaphors, in which the epopee deljghts. 
A poet cannot speak too plainly on Ihe Stage : 
for votai hrevoocibUe verbum ; the sense is lost, if 
it be not taken flying. But what we read akine- 
wtf have leisure to digest ; there an author may 
beautify his sense by the boldness of his ezprea- 
sion, which if we understand not fully at th/s 
firat, we may dwell upon it, lill we find the se> 
cretforce and excellence. That which cures the 
manners by alterative physic, as I said before, 
must proceed by insensible degrees; but that 
which purges the passions, must do its business 
an at once, or wholly fail of its effect, at least in 
- the present operation, and without repealed do- 
8^. We must beat the iron while it is hot, but 
W9 may polish it at leisure. Thus, my lord, you 

* *• La Pucelle D'Orleans.*' It will haidlj, I hope, 
be expected, that an editor of Diyden shoulttbe 
deeply read in the French epopee, which of all 
styles of poetry is the most uBifoimly stiff and 
freezing. 

t Thai Spenser's twelve champions, each of whom 
was to achieve a distinct and scpamte adventure, 
cookl ever have heen so brouj^ht together, as to en- 
title the " Fairy Queen " to be called a regular epic, 
nay be Justly doubted. 1 confess I think It proba- 
Me, that the difficulty of concluding bis work was 
one great cause of Hs being left nnflnlsbed. 

Dryden's ot(}ecLlon to the "Paradise Lost," Is 
founded on the nnhappy tennlnatlon, which is con> 
traiy to the rules of the epopee. (Sven so it has been 
disputed, whether a tragedy, which ends lapplly.ls 
properly Mid regularly entitled to the name. Yet 
tke story Is more completebr winded up in the " Par 
adlse Lost," than in the "Iliad," where Troy is left 
sundlng, after all the battles ' which are fought 
^boQt It Our reverence for the ancients, in this 
and many other instances, has been driven to su- 
feiaUUoufi bigotry. 



pay the flno ol my IbrgatfufaMM; and yet tha 
merits of both causes are where tbay vrera, and 
undeckled, till you declare whether it be nore 
for the bene6t of maokiod to have their roanneis 
in general corrected, or their prida aad hard- 
hevtedneas removed. 

I must now come closer to my present busi- 
ness, and not think «f making mora' invasive 
wars abroad, when, like HannifaaJ^ I am called' 
bacfk to the defence of my own country. Virgil 
is atucked by many enemies ; he has a whole 
confederacy against him ; and I must endeavour 
to defend him as well as I am able. But their 
principal objections being against his moral, the 
duration or Ichglh of time taken up in the adioB 
of the poen), and what they have to uige against 
the manners of his he^o ; I shall omit the rest as 
mere cavils of grammarians; at the worst, but 
casual slips of a great man's pen, or inconsid- 
erable faults of an admirable poem, which the 
author had not leisure to review before his death. 
Macrobius has answered what the ancients couU 
urge against him ; and some things I have lately 
read in Tanneguy le F^vre, Valois, and another 
whom I name not, which are scarce worth an- 
swering. They begin with the moral of hie 
poem, which I have- elsewhere confessed, and 
still must own, iMt to be so noble as that of Ho» 
mer.* But let both be fairly stated ; and, widi* 
out ccmtradicting my first option, I can show, 
that Virgil's was as useful to the Romans of hia 
age, as Honer'e was to the Grecians of hia^ in 
what time soever be may be supposed to hava 
lived and .flourished. Homer's moral was to 
urge the aebesiity of union, and of a good no^ 
derstandmg betwixt confederate states and prii^ 
ces engaged in a war with a mighty monarch ; 
as also of discipline in an army, and obedience 
in the several chiefs to the supreme commander 
of the joint forces. To inculcate this, he sett 
forth the ruinoue effects of discord in the camp 
of those allies, occasioned by the quanel betwiH 

* In the following eoropailson, eur anther as* 

siunes, that the "lUad" was actually written with 



a view to its moml tendency. But considering the 
matter lUrly, end without pr^}udice, there is a« 
much reasoa for supposing, that Bhakspeare had a 



great public purpose to accomplish in every one of 
his plays, which we know were only written to 1111 
the Bull or the Fottone theatres, as the aoagt of Ha- 
mer were recited, minstreMlke, fbr the supply of 
his dally wanu. But both these glfteO men had an 
mtulUve knowledge of human nature, which cannoi 
be Justly described, without an evident though va- 
designed moral pressing Itself on the hearers. Vir> 
girs poem, however, had certainly a political, If nsC 
a moral purpose : for, while it gritilleu the nobles of 
the court of Augustus, by deducing their descent 
from the followers of JEneas, it tamed their repolH 
Ucan spirit, by describing the monarchy of the em- 
peror, not as a usurpation, but an heredltaiy, 
though interrupted sucoeaslon, flrom tha wandeitaf 
Pdnce of Troy. 
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016 geaartl and om of the oeit in <>flk« under 
km, A^uaomaaa gives ihe provocation, and 
▲diiilw reian^B Ihe injury Both parliee are 
ianlty in the quarrel ; and tccordingiy thej are 
both punished : the aggressor is forced to sue for 
peace to bis infivior on dishonourable con* 
(he deeerter refiisea the satisfaction o^ 
and his obstinacy costs him his best 
. This works the natural effeclof choier, 
and turns his rage against him by whom he wai 
last affionted, and most sensibly. The greater 
anger expels the rest ; but his character it stU 
preserved. In the mean time the Grecian amy 
receives loss on loss, and is half destroyed by % 
pestilence into the iNtrgain; 

QnldquU delirant feges, pleetantnr Aohlvi. 
As the poe(^ in the hrst part of the example, 
had shown the bad efiects of discord, so, after 
the reconcilement, he gives the good effects of- 
onity ; for Hector is slain, and then Troy most 
iUt. By this it is probable, that Homer lived 
when the Median monirchy was grown formi- 
dable to the Grecians, and that the joint endeav- 
eors of his countrymen were little enough to 
preserve their common freedom from an en- 
eroadiing enemy. Such was his moral, which 
aO critics have allowed (o be more noble than 
that of Virgil, though not adapted to the tiroes 
in which the Roman poet lived. Had Virgil 
flourished in the age of Ennius, and addressed 
to Sdpio, he had probably taken the same mor- 
d, or some other not unlike it : for then the Ro- 
mans were in as milch danger from the Cartha- 
ginian commonwealth, as the Grecians were 
from the Ass](rian or Median monarchy. But 
we are to consider him as writing his poem in a 
time when the old form of government was sub- 
Terted, and a new one just estabrished by Octan 
nus Casar, in effect by force of arms, but seem* 
Ingly by the consent of the Roman people. The 
commonwealth had received a deadly wound in 
the former civil wars betwixt Marius and Sylla. 
The commons, while the first prevailed, hod 
almost shaken off the yoke of the nobility ; and 
Marius and Cinna, like the captains of the mob, 
under the specious pretence of the public good, 
and of doing justice on the oppressors of their 
liberty, revenged thema^ves, without form of 
law, on their private enemies. Sylls, in his 
torn, proscribed the heads of the adverse party : 
he too had nothing but liberty and reformation in 
kb mouth ; (for the cause of religion is but a 
■wdem motive to rebellion, invented by the 
Christian priesthood, refining on the heathen ;*) 

* This is one of our author's unseemly and ftur too 
Avqnent sneers at the clerical order, for which he 
is severely rcpn^hended by MUlJOurne. 



Sylla, to be sure, meant no more good to the Ro- 
man people than Marius before him, whatever 
he declared ; but sacrificed the lives, and took 
the estates, of all his enemies, to gratify those 
who brought him into power. Such was the 
reformation of the government by both parties. 
The senate and the commons were the two 
bases on which it stood ; and the two cham-, 
pions of either faction, each, destroyed the foun- 
dations of the other side ; so the fabric, of cqb« 
seqfUence, must fall betwixt them, and tyranny 
must be%uiit upon their ruins. This comes ot 
altering fundamental Uws and constitutions—' 
like him, who, being in good health, lodged him- 
self in a physician's house, and was over-per- 
suaded by his landlord to take physic, (of which 
he died,) for the benefit of his doctor. SKovs 
6en; (was written on his monument) mn, ptt 
itar megliOf tto <pi\. 

After the death of those two usurpers, the com- 
monwealth seemed to recover, and held up its 
head for a little time. But it was all the white in 
a deep consumption^ which is a flattering disease. 
Pompey, Crassus, and Ctesar had found the 
sweets of arbitrary power ; and each bein^ a 
check to the otheHs growth, struck up a &ls« 
friendship among themselves, and divided the 
government betwixt them, which none of them 
was able to assume alope. These were the public 
spirited men o their age ; that is, patriots for their 
own interest. The commonwealth looked widia 
florid countenance in their management, spread ia 
bulk, and. all the while was wasting in the vitals. 
Not to trouble your lordship with the repetition of 
what you know^fter the death of Crassus, Ponw 
pey found himselfbutwitted by Caesar, broke with 
him, overpowered himin the senate, and caused, 
many unjust decrees to pass against him. Ce> 
sar, thus injured, and unable to resist ihe fiio- 
tion of tl\e nobl^, which was now uppermost, 
(for he was k Marian,) had recourse to arms ; 
and his cause was just against Pompey, but not 
against his country, whose constitution ought to 
have been sacred to him, and never to have boen 
violated on the account of any private wrong. 
But he prevailed; vid, heaven declaring for 
him, he became a pix>vidential monarch, tinder 
the title of perpetual dictator. He being mur- 
dered by his own son,* whom I neither dare 
commend, nor can justly blame, (though Dante, 
in his /it/emo, has put him and Cassius, and 

* Here again Mllboume is very clamorous for au« 
thority, and exclaims, that it is one of the .fimda- 
mental laws of Parnassus to write true hlvtory. 
Dryden probably rested upon the scandalous tale, 
that Cssar intriguetl with ServiUa, the rootberol 
Bruius i tl^ough it seems mors likely, that he applied 
to his assassin the endearing epithet of my son 
merely as a term of affectionate friendship. 
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JdJu bearioC betwixt them, into the great 
deril'i iiiouCh,^ the coinmoiiwealth popped up ite 
head for the third time, under Brutus and Caa- 
tint, and then mink for erer. 

Thus the RooMui pe<tple were grossly gulled 
twice or thrice ovfer, and as often enslaved, in 
one century, and under the same pretence of 
reformation. At lost the two bsttles of Philip* 
pi gave the decisive stroke against IU>erty ; and, 
not long after, the commonwealth was turned 
into a monarchy, by the conduct and gpod for- 
tune of Auguetus. Ii it is true, that ihe despotic 
^Wer could not have fiillen into better hands 
than those of the first and second Cesar. Your 
lordship well knows what obligations Virgil had 
10 the latter of them : he saw, beside, that the 
odmmonwealih was losir without resource ; the 
heads of it destroyed: the senate new moulded, 
grown degenerate, and either bought oflT, or 
thrusting their own necks into the yoke, out of 
fear of boing fbrced. Yet I may safely affirm 
for our great author, (as men of good sense are 
generally honest,) that he was still of republican 
principles in his heart, 

Secretesqoe plos, bis danlem |oia Catonem,* 
1 think, I need use no odier argument to jus- 
tify my opinion, than Uiat of this one line, taken 
from the eighth book of the iGnels. K he had 
not well studied his patron's temper, it might 
have ruined him with another prince. But 

■ Augustas was not discontented, at least that we 
can find, that Cato was placed, by his own poet, 
Id Elysium, and there giving laws to the holy 
souls who deserved to be separated from the 

• vtdgar sort of good spirits ; for his' (Conscience 
oocdd not but whisper to die arbitrary muiarch, 
that the kings of Rome were at first elective, 
alid governed not wiihottt a senate ; — that Roi»- 
tilos wssno hefediiary prince ; and though, after 
lis death, he received divine honours for the 
good he did on earth, yet he was but a god of 
their own making ;— that (he last Tarquin was 

• The sense which onrauthor has irat on this line, 
has been warmly U^snutcrts many commentators 
contending, that the elder Cato. called the Censor, 
and not CatooflUica, Is the person therein honour- 
d. Pope held the isme opinion with pur poet, and 
bandonedlt; and 8pence. i{uoied by Mr. Malone, 
has expresses himself :—" Virgil represents the 
Wcssed In Elysium, and Cato eivlng laws to them. 
This sfrees twst with thecharaeterof Cato the Cen* 
sor. See PluUrch's account of the elder Cato ; of his 
strict Judgment and laws; of the statue set up to his 
honour In the temple of Balus, and of the Inscription 
under It, In his life of that great taiwglver. Serteca 
ipenks a« highly of him in that capacity, as of Sclpio 
In the military way: M. PoreUu Cetuoriut, quern 
mmreipuUlc* pnfuit muet, quam Sctpionmi ; alUr 
miMeumfuttau9no9trt»beautn,aMercummorthu» 
ft9t1i. Bplst. Ixxxvil. If Cato Utkensts could have 
ieen placed at aU In iDyslom Iqr Vlrsil, (who sajrs. 



expelled justly for overt acta of tyraimy, and 
mal- administration ; for such are the conditions 
of an elective kingdom : and I meddle not with 
othws, being, for my own opinion, of Mon- 
taigne's principles, that an honest man ought 
to be contenteid with that form of government, 
and with those fundamental consti^ntioM qf il, 
which he received from his ancestors, and under 
which himself was bom ; though at the same 
time he confessed freely, that, if he could iiave 
chosen his place of birth, it should have been 
at Venice— which, for many reasons, I dislifce, 
abd am better pleated to have been bom an 
EngiiahmaB. 

But, to return fitnn my loograubling— I aay» 
that Virgil havmg maturely weighed the condi- 
tion of the limea in which be lived ; lha» an 
entire liberty wss not to be retrieved ; that the 
present setUemenl had the prospect of a lone 
continuance in the same family, or those adopted 
into it ; that he held his paternal estate fton 
the bounty of the conqueror, by whom he was 
likewise enriched, esteemed, and cherished; 
that this conqueror, though of a bad kind, was 
the very best of it ; that the arts of peace 
flourished under him ; that all men might be 
happy, if thry wouM be quiet ; that, now ho 
was in pdssession of the whole,' yet he shared 
a great part of hu authority with the senate ; 
that he woukl be choaen into the ancient offices 
of ihe commonwealth, and rated by the power 
whidi he derived from them, and prorogued his 
government from time to time, still, as it were, 
threatening to dismiss himself from public caree, 
which he exercised more for the common good, 
than for any delight he took in greatness:— 
tliese things, I aay, bemg considered by the 
poet, he concluded it to be the interest of his 
country to be so goTemed ; to infuse an awfiil 
respect into the people towards such a prjnce ; 
by that respect to confirm their obedience to 
him, and by that obedience to make them happy. 
This was the moral of his divine poem;^ — hon- 

that such as kill themselves are in another part of 
Hades,) he wouM, at least, be a very Improper per- 
son to be set by him In ao eminent a sitnatloo there.** 
' * This la dlBiipled by the learned Beyne. **De 
eoiuttio quod poeia In JCnelde conscrilitnda sequu> 
tos alt, et de^«, quern propositum habuerit. malta 
varii oomminiacuntur. Kihll quidem magis ailenum 
esse potest ab. epico carmine quam oltoforis/ Ju* 
gulatenim totaro ejea vim, rerum et honunum dig- 
nitatem attenuate, gratum aiilmi emrem excotit, et 
Bstum inter legendum refrigerat, voluptatemquo 
omnem IntsrciplL Certailm Umen vlri docti argn- 
tils suls iCnsB per sonam nobis eripere, et Aogua- 
tumsubmlilereallaborarunt. Eilamexparawaova 
m Latlo sede miseros Trqjanos exturharanti adnai- 
bratum eaae, a poeta novum turn Romm cqmii 
tutum unins prlndpstum. 81mill acuroine alU as^ 
cans, nescio qua, domlnstlonis AuguatesconslUi^ 
tn iEnelde condeodadeprebendcre slbl vial sunL tm 
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m in the poet; iMoowtble <o the emperor, 
whom be dorhet ftom a dime eztrtetion ; and 
vefleeiing pert of thet- honour on the Roman 
people, whom be derivee alio from the Trofant ; 
and not only profitable, but necemaff, to the 
preeent a^, and likelj to be such to their poo- 
teritj. That it wai the received opinion, that 
the Romam were descended from the Trojani, 
and Jolim Cesar from IOHm the too of iEneas, 
was enough ibr Virgil; though perhaps he 
thought not so himself, or that'.£neas oTor was 
in Italy; which Boefaartus mantfeody proves. 
And Homer, where ho says thai Jupiter hated 
the house of Priam, and was resolved to trans- 
(sr the kingdom to the family of ^neas, yet 
mentions MChing of his. leaclin'g a cilouy into 
a foreign country, and settling there. But that 
the Roman:! valued themselves on their Trojan 
inceetry, is so lAidoubied a truth, that I need 
not prove it. Even the seals which we have 
rsmaining of Julius Cmsar, which we know to 
be antique, have the star of Venus over them 
(though they were all ^praven after his death,) 

Bp^neUUt elegantls ingenU vir, [Polymetis, DtaL 
til. p. 17. iqa.l r«A«rM«»epo8 esse JUieldem slbl per- 
•omsom habebal; neque allofl qnlequam poetaro 
spectasie, ouam at anlmls llbertatis erepts ilesl- 
derlnfegrt»R)meniaadmpverBt.et novum principem 
approtiarBl. Nihil tamen JEneie p«rBon«im, fonu- 
nem, facia, et fkta habere vldeas, qood ei const lio 
respcKMleat: nuHua In JBneide popuius est libsr, 
qal dominum acclpiat ; nulla regnl sea imperii, mo* 
narchfeun vocainus, bona vldeas exposita aut com> 
msml-jta ; verbo nihil oocorrlt, quo llbertaCls amore 
eontactl antmi adducl aut allici poesint. ut a bono 
prlncipe malini tuto resuari quam cum llbertatis 
vano nomine paueonim potentlum dorolnatlone 
vexart. In Julias gentls hooorem, quae ab lulo JEntm 
Alio ortslnem ducere vldert volebat, noonuUa pas* 
stm atiavlter nicmorarl, ad Aaguatl kiudea lags- 
niose alia Inserl, Ipsa cannlnis lectlone m»nlfe8tum 
Bit, et a veterlbus quoqiie Grammaticisjam monl 
turn est lor is pluribus; sed^quantani vim ea res ad 
domlnatlonem Aogusti eonunmendandam liabere 

Kxuerit. mihi oon satis oonstars lubenter falser, 
aque, si nova iEoe« sedesln Latio dlvluls Mkimar 
aisqoe Jorlbtts vailatafuerlt, qiule Inde propugnac- 
niom novo August! regno partum sit. intelltgo ; ut 
adeo, 81 d-'monsinul boe posslt, poetc oooslllum 
ntml in iEnelde condenda propoaltuin fulsse, panira 
fetlciter eiiin in eo porflcieodo stexi^equondo versa- 
turn vldert illrorem. 

*' In eandem tamen opinlonem Jam ante f^nenclnm 
incideral vlrdocios inter Fnoeogallos, (L'Abbi Vsr 
ti7,l qui imprimis slmlUtodttiem Inter ^neset Au- 
gust! personam et fortonamdlsene persequltur. In- 
genlose sum ludere non neges ; et convenlt el cum 
mnltlsallis doctiB vlrts, qal opinantnr, Augustum sub 
JSAeai persona esseadumbratum ; eo referantniulta 
sUa. Videas nonnollos tam egrsgle siM placers In hoc 
Invento, ut uridiqaeconquirant et venentur ea^quis 
sd Aognstnm aeeommodari possint. Sic oris dig* 
nttas, (lib. 1. W9, Os h umerotgm rfsor.) com assen- 
lattone in Aogustum memoraia est Ignoacenda 
kee putem alicul ex medtHassenUtoram turba, qui 
JBnslde lecta enam vel alteram JInea Uudem ad 
Augosiom tiaheret. ut Princlpl palpaiet. 8ed, ut 
Maf o 'am disslmlles personas, lortonas, virtuies, et 
beta ac me gerjw, later se eomparars voluertt, 



as a note that he was deified. I doubC not but 
one reason, why Augustus should be so pas- 
sionately concerned for the ]ireservation of thn 
£neis, which iu author had condemned to be 
burnt, as an imperfect poem, by his last will and 
testament, was, becausO it did him a real ser- 
vice, as well as an honour ; that a work should 
not be lost, where his divine original was ee\^ 
brated in verse, whksh had the character of im- 
mortality stam|>ed upon it. 

Neither were the great Roman familiea, 
which ddurisbed in his time, lose obliged by 
him than the emperor. Your lordship knows 
with what address ho makes mention of them,* 
as captains of ships, or leaders in the war ; and 
even some of Italian extraction are not fbr« 
gotten. These are the singW stars which are 
sprinkle i through the ^neis: but there arp 
whole constellations of them m the Fifth Book. 
And I could n >i but take notice, when I trans* 
lated if, of some favoorite families to iphich ha 
gives ths victory and awards the prises, id the 
person of his nero, at the funeral gamee which 

mlhl quldem, si ejusjodlehim et elegantlam rsoCe 
teneo, parum probaMle videtur. Saplentlor erat 
poeta, el rei pooiica Inielllgentior, quam ut talem 
coglutlonem in animam admitteret 9am prater- 
quam quod ^aeae characterem non tnvenit, aed ak 
alliajam traditum accepit, circumiiplclenile erania 
poeta virtuies /Rnex ejusmodl, qua in epit-o argu* 
memo vtm et aplendorem haberem, et faclorum, qum 
enarranda ocmot. caussas Idqneas SQppeditareoL 
Quod Bl llle studlum suum pooere voluisset max- 
Ime In hoc, ei Aneas Augusto asslmuiatetur.quam 
multa et quam pacum consentanea eplca naTra 
tiool, acgumento, operls ch.ur»6terl, temporumra 
tlonl, niaiurus In carmen suum fuU«et! 

" Badem fere via cannen «*JurucA» comlttuma poeta 
vtsomjamoiimerat R. Patrl to Busiu, ui Roiaanos 
partlm ad amplectendum et pmbondum prvMutem 
xerum statum adduce re, partlm Augustum ad mqd- 
emtionem ac clemeutiam adbortiri, ct a domina- 
ttonlB llbklioe et impoienUa re vocare voluertt. 8ed 
nee hulc con5illo ulla ex parte respondet jEneldis 
sive a^um^ntumslvotractatlo: profugus ex urbe 
IncenBa ^^neas oovam sedem quarit, armis vim !!• 
latam propuliat, et bIc pono ; quid tandem his most, 
i^uod ad imperandi artes ac vfrtutes spectet? l-'ab- 
ala tamen Virglilana universe inesse, ei in singn 
Us carminiB partibus aut locis ao verslbud occur 
rere talla^ qua princlpibus pro salubnbus pracep* 
.tis coromendarl poMlnt, nemoneget; quln poUus 
Inter uiiUt^os, qua poeurum carmlnlbus debentur. 
pracipue boc commeiDorandum est. Varum non 
propterea did poie»i ac debet, in comtendo car* 
mine et in fabula dellgenda et ordln.'UKla tale pra- 
ceptum pro|N>Bilum poeta* fulsse. ciguB oxpUcandl, 
cau»a narratlonem insUtuereu Nanrare llle volult 
ac debuil rem magnam et arduam et iairal>ilom. 
tluod narr «tio lita. et delectatio qua inde aocipltur, 
cum utUitate ad omiies bominura onUnes, In- 
prlmlAque ad priucipum animus coi^uucu sst, hoc 
eplca narrstlonl per se consentaneum est; Ipsa 
enlm rei natura iia fert, ut magnorum virorum 
facu magna et prwdara slue sunmio ad bommum 
ahimo*. mores ac virtutem, trurtu exponl et iiarrari 
nequeant. multo magis si cum &ententiarum splen- 
dore et orationls omalu InsUtuta sit narratk).**-* 
Virf. a C. a Heyns, IHsqolsit L de Csrm. Epteau 
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wero celebrated in honour of AnchUes. I in* 
list not on their hamei ; hut am pleased to find 
the Memmii amongst them, derived Crom 
Mnestheus, because Lucretius dedicates to one 
i)f that famil/, a branch of which destroyed 
Corinth. I likewise either found or formed an 
image to myself of the contrary kind ; that those, 
who lost the prizes, were such as had. disobliged 
the poet, or were in disgrace with Augustus, or 
enemies lo Maecenas ; and this was the poeti- 
cal revenge ho took : for genui irriiabiU oaltm, 
as Horace says.* When a poet is thoroughly 

' provoked, he will do himself justice, however 
dear it cost him i ammamque in mUnere pomt. 
I think these are not bare imaginations of my 
ownj though,! find no trace of them in the coqh 
inentators; but one poet may judge of another 
by himself. The vengeance we defer, is not 
forgotten. I binted before that the whole Ro* 
man (leople were obliged by Virgil, in deriving 
them from Tcoy ; an ancestry which they aH 
fecte<L We and the French are of the same 
humour: they would be thought to descend 
firom a son, I think, of Hector ; and we would 
have our Britain both named and planted by a 

■ descendant of ^neas. Spenser favours Ihis 
opinion what he can. His Prince Arthur, or 
whoever be intendai by him, is a Trojan . Thus 
the hero of Homer was a Grecian, of VirgU a 
Roman, of Tasso an Italian. 

I have transgressed ray bounds, and gone 
farther ' than the mbral led me \ but, if your 
lordship is not tired, I am safe enough. 

Thus far, I think, my author is defended. 
But, as Augustus is still shadowed In the person 
of JEneas, (of which I shall say more, when I 
come to the manners which the pqet gives his 
hero,) I must prepare that subject, by showing 
how dexterously he taanaged both the prince 
and people, so as to displease neither, ^nd to do 
good to both ; which is the part of a wise and 
an honest man, and proves, that it is possible 
for a courtier not to be a knave. I shall con- 
tinue still to speak my thoughts like a frec-bom 
subject, as I am ; though such things, perhaito, 
as no Dutch commentator could, ami 1 am sure 
no Frenchman durst. I have already told your 
lordship my opinion of Virgil, that he was no 
arbitrary man. Obliged he was to his master 
fi^ his bounty ; and he repays him with good 
counsel, how to behave himself in his new mon- 
archy, so as to gain the affections of hi^ sub- 
jects, and deserve to be called the fatl*er of his 

• I scspe<*tour author spoke from recollection of 
some of bis own satirical strokes. Even In the 
' Hind nnd Panther," Sunderland, a convert to the 
religion defended by the poet, and Petre, the king's 
ewn cha**Ialn and bosom counsellor, do not escape 



country. From this consideratioii it Is, tl#> 
he chose, fof the groundrwork of his po«l|l^ oam 
empire destroyed, and another raised frosB the 
ruins of it. This was just the parallel. iBneM 
could not pretend to be Priam*s heir in a lineal 
succession ; for Anchises, the hero's father, was 
only of the second branch of the royal (araily ; 
and Helenus, a aon of Priam, was yet sarvi- 
ving, and might lawfully claim beibre him. It 
may be, Virgil mentions him on that account. 
Neither has he forgotten Priamus, in the fifth 
of his JEneis, the son of Polites, youngest son 
to Priam, who was slain by Pyirhus, in the 
Second Book. JEtteas had only married Cr»* 
Qsa, Priam-'s daughter, and by her ooold have 
no title, while any of the male issue were re- 
maining. In this case, the poet gave him the 
next title, which is that of an elective king. 
The remaining Trojans chose him to lead them 
forth, and settle them in some foreign country. 
Ilioneus, in his speech to Dido, calls him ex- 
pressly by the name of king. Our poet, who 
all thi9 while had Augustus in his eye, had no 
desire he should seem to succeed 0y any right 
of inheritance derived from Julius C»sar, (swJi 
a title being but one degree removed from oon- 
quest,) for what was introduced by force, by 
force 'may be removed. It was beUer for the 
people that they should give, than he shooki 
take; since that gill was indeed no more at 
bottom than a trust. Virgil gives us an ex- 
ample of this in the person of Mezeotius : he 
governed arbitrarily; he was expetkd, and came 
to the deserved end of all tyrants. Our author 
shows us another sort of kingship in the person 
of Latinus : he was descendwl from Saturn, and, 
afi I remember, in the third degree. He is de* . 
scribed as- a just and gracious prince, solicitous 
for the welfare of his people, always consulting 
with his senate to promote the common good. 
We find him at the head of them, when he en- 
ters into the council-hall, speaking first, but still 
. demanding their advice, and steering by it, as 
fiur as the' iniquity of the times would sufier 
him. And this is the proper character of a 
king by inheritabce, who is bom a father of his 
country. JEneas, though he married the heiress 
of the crown, yet claimed no title to it during 
the life of his father-in-law. Pakr arma La 
tinmthaUtOf SuT; are Virgil*s words., As for 
himself he was contented to take care of bis 
country gods, who were not those of Latium : 
wherein Our divine author seems to relate to the 
after^ractice of the Romans, which was to 
adopt the gods of those they conquered, or re» 
ceived as members of their commonwealth. 
Yet, withal, he plainl]^ touches at the ofBce- 
of the high priesthood, with which Augustus 
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■tared tni iaiTlobble, fh»h vrao the tribuoiti»l 
power. It wu not thoralbro for no4hJiig, th«t 
III* moat . judidioas of all poeu made that office 
rseattt hy the death of PiuthOi m the Second 
Book of the Aoeisi fiir hia hero to auocAed in 
it, and eonaeqoaotty for Au^natni to enjoy.* I 
know not that any of the coramenlatiQra have 
taken notiea of that paaaa^. If they have not, 
1 nm sore they onght ; and if they have, I am 
not indehled to ChemTor the observation. The 
words of Virgil are very plain : 

flaera, raos(|oetfU commendatTroJa penatea. 

At for Anguatna, or hii uncle JuKua, daiaing 
by deaoent from JBnetm, that title is already out 
'of doon. iBneaa aocoeeded not, but was elect- 
ed. Troy was fore doomed to &U for ever. 

Postquam res A Bin Prlamiqas evertore gentem 
taameritam vliom 8Qperls.~iBMi9, lib. UL v. 1. 



Anguatna, it is true, had once resolved to re- 
boild that etty, and there to make the seat of 
aanpire: but Horace writes an ode on purpose 
to deter him from that thought; declaring the 
plane to be aooorsed, and that the gods would as 
flikeo destroy it, as it should be raised.* Here- 
open the emperor laid aside a project so ungrate- 
fid to the Roman people. But by this, my lord, 
we may conclude, that he bad still his pedigree 
in bis bead, and had an itch of being thought a 
divine king, if bis poetk had not given him bet- 
tar oounael. 

I win pass by many less material objections, 
for want of room to answer them : what follows 
nsxt is of great importance, if the critics can 
■aim out Uieir charge ; for it is levelled at the 
■aonera which our poet givea his hero, and 
which are the aame which were eminently seen 
in hia Augustus. Those manners were, piety 
t» th« gods, and a dutifol affection to bis fother, 
love to his relations, care of his people, courage 
ind conduct m the wars, gratitude t6 those who 
had obliged him, and justice in genesal to man- 
kind. 

Piety, as your lordship aees, takes place of 
aK, as the chief part of his character ; and the 
wcrd in Latin is more lull tlmn it can poniUy 
ha cspreased fai any. modem language ; for there 
it comprehends not only devotion to the gods, 
hot fiUal love, and tender aflection to relaiiooa 
«f dl jorta. As instances of this, the deities of 
Troy, and his own Penates, are maile the oom- 
.paaioos of his flight : they appear to him in his 
foyage, and advise him ; and at kst he replaces 
them in Italy, their native country. For hia fo- 

The prophscf of Juno In the ThM Ode of the 
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lfaer,betakeahimonhaabtteki holemfehiilil. 
tie sons his wife fottowa him; but, loaing bis 
footsteps through foar or ignorance, Im goea bade 
into the midst of his ensmias to find her, and 
leaves not his pursuit until her ghost appeaia, to 
forbid hia forthar aearch. I will say nothing of 
his duty to his fathor while he lived, his sorrow 
kr his death, of the gamea inatitutad in hoooor 
of his memory, or seeking him, by hia rmmniamf, 
even after his death, in the Elysian fiekls. I 
will not mention his tendeniess for his son, whidi 
everywhere is via*ible— of hia raiaiog a tomb for 
Polydoroa, the obaeqoiea fiw Miaeoua, bis piooa 
remembrance of Deipbobua, the fimerals of his 
nurse, his grief far Pallaa, and his revenge taken 
on his mufderer, whom otherwiae, by his natural 
compassioD, he had forgiven : and then the poem 
had been left imperfect ; (or we oooU have had 
no certain proapect of hia happiness, while the 
last obsiade to it waa unremoVed. Of the other . 
parte which compose hia character, as a king, 
or as a general, I need say nothing; the whole 
Mwi» is one continued instance of some one or 
other <)f them ; and where I find any thing of tbtei 
taxedj it shall soflke me, as briefly as I can, to 
vindicate my divine master to yoor lordship, .and 
by you to the reader. But herein S6graia, in 
his admirabte prefooe to his translation of the 
JBnels, as the author of the Daup^in^a Virgil 
justly calla it, has prevented me. Himr f- fol-. 
low, and what I borrow from him, km ready to 
acknowledge to him. For, impartially speak- 
ing, the French are as much better crtties tlian 
the English, as they are worse.poets* Thus we 
generally allow, that they better understand the 
management of a war than our islanders ; but 
we know we are superior to them in the day of 
battle. They Value themselves oo their gene- 
rals, we on our soldiers.' Bui this is not the pfo. 
per place to decide that qoeatien, if they make it 
one. I shall perha^ say as much of other na- 
tions, and (heir poett, excepting oiily Tasso ; and 
hope to make my assertion good, wbibh it but . 
doing jubtice to my country ; part of which horn* 
our will reflect on your lordship, whose thoughts 
are always just, your numbers harmonious, yoliT 
words chosen, your expressions atrong and man- 
ly, your verse flowing, and your turns as haj^y 
as they are easy. If you would set us mora 
copies, your examples would make all preeepts 
neiMlless. In the mean time, that little you have 
wrilten b owned, and that particularly by tho 
poets, (who are a nation not over lavish of praise 
to their contemporaries,) as a principal orMMnent 
of our language ; but the sweetest essences are 
always confined in the smallest glasses. 
. When I speak of your lordship, it is never a 
4igression, and therefore I need bOg no \ 
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far i:; bat talw op Sfgrtii whore I left him, uid 
•heliuw him lea often then I heve oocM>oa for 
bin ; for hie preAbce ie e periecl piece of criii- 
cisin^ fan end deer, and digeeted into en exact 
neChod; mine ie looee, and| as I intended it, 
epietolary. Yet I dwell on many tbinga, which 
be durat not tooeh ; for it ie dangerooe to offend 
an arbitrary master ; and every patron, who has 
the power of Augoslus, has not his clemency. 
In short, my, lord, I would not translate him, 
becauee I would bring you somewhat of my own. 
His notes aud observations on every book are of 
the same excellency ; and, for the sams reason, 
I omit the greater part. 

He lakes notice that Virgil is arraigned for 
placing piety before valour, and making that pie- 
ty the chief character of his hero. I have said 
i^eady from Bossu, that a poet is not obliged to 
make hie hero a virtuous msn ; therefore, neither 
Homer nor Tasso are to be blamed, for giving 
what pFodominant quality they pleased to their 
first character. But Virgil, 'who designed to 
ibrm a*perfeet prinoe, and would ini inuai^ that 
AogtMtus, whom he calle Man» in his poem, 
was truly such, found himself obliged to make 
, him without blemish, thoroughly vjrtuous ; and a 
thorough virtue both begins and ends in piety. 
Tasso, without question, observed this beC>re 
me, and therefore split his hero in two : he gave 
Godfrey piety, and Rinaldo fortitude, for their 
chief qualities or maimers. Home^, who had 
«^osen another moral| makes both Agamemnon 
and Achilles vicioui ; for his design was to in- 
struct in virtue, by showing the deformity of vice. 
I avoid repetition of what I have said above. 
What follows, is translated literally from 8egrai«. 

" Virgil had considered, that the greatest vir- 
tues of Augustus consisted in the perfect art, of 
goveniing his people ; which caused him to reign. 
Mr more than forty years in great felicity. He 
considered, that his emperor was valiant, civil, 
popular, eloquent, politic, and religioui; he has 
given all these qualities to Xneas. But, know- 
ing that piety alone comprphends ihe whole duty 
of man towards the gods, towards his country^ 
and. towards his relations, he judged, that this 
ought to be hi* arsi character, whom he would 
•et for a pattern of perfection. In reality, they 
who believed that the praises which arise from 
valour are auperior to those which proceed from 
any other virtues, have not considered, (as they 
ought,) that valour, destitute of other virtues, can- 
not render a man worthy of any true esteem. 
That quality, which signifies no more than an 
intrepid courage, may be separated from many 
others which are good, and accompanied with 
■any which are ill. A man may be very vaU 
ianti and yet impious and vicious. But the 



same cannot be said of pieiy, wUeb aaafailanal 
ill qualities, and comprehends even vnloai kmi^ 
with all other qualities which are good. Can w% 
for example, give the praiie of valour to a mas, 
who shouki see his gods prQfaned,and sbouU want 
the courage to defend thbm? to a man, who ihoiid 
abandon his father, or desert his king, iohialart 
nec^mity ?" 

Thus Isr S^grais, in giving the pre(ere»oa4n 
piety before valour. I will now follow him, when 
he considers this vak>ur, or intrepid oourafa, 
singly in itself; and this also Vfrgil givee to his 
.^neas, and that in a heroical degree. 

Having first concluded, that our poet did for 
the best in taking the first character of his hera 
from that essential Virtue <to>whieh the vest de* 
pend, he proceeds to tell us,.that, in the tan yean^ 
war of Troy, he was considered as the seoimd 
champion of his country, (allowing Hector the 
first place ;) and this, even by the confession of 
Homer, who took all occasions of setting up his 
own countrymen, the Grecians, and of under- 
valuing the Trojan chiefs. But Virgil (whom 
S^grais forgot to cite) makee Dioonede give him 
a higher character ibr strength and courage. 
His testimony is this, in the Eleventh Book: 

Stetlmos telassperaciimtza, 
GontuUmuaqne raaiius i experto credile, quantus 
tn clypeum aMurfnt, quOtuitlne torqueat hastask 
8i duo praterea tales Idea tuUsset 
Terrs viros, ultro InacMas venlsset ad urtes 
Dardanus, et versis lugeretGre>cia fatts. 
(luidquid apiid dur« cessaium est OMenla Troji^ 
Hectorls JBne«que manu vlctorta Gralftm 
Unslt, ct in dectmum vestigia retullt annum. 
Ambo anlmfs, ambo Insleoes prBstanUlNia annis: 
Hlc plctate prior. 

I give not here my translation of tbeae veractt 
(though I think I have not ill succeeded in theo^) 
because your lordship is so great a master of 
the original, that I have no reason to deeira yoa 
shouk) see Virgil aud me so near together; bat 
you may please, my lord, to take notice, that the 
Latin author refioei upon the Greek, and insin- 
uates, that Homer had done hii hero wrong, in 
giving the advantage of the duel to h w own coun- 
tryman; though Diomede was manifestly the 
second champion of the Grnciana ; and Ulyssss 
preferred him before Ajax, when he chose him 
for the companion of his nightly expedition ; for 
he had a headpiece of his own, and wanted only 
the fortitude of another, to bring him off wi& 
safety, and that he might compass his design 
with lioaour. 

• The French translamr thotproeeods : * They, 
who acouse JEneas fbr want of oourage, either 
understand not Virgil, or have read him sli^U 
ly ; otherwise they wpuM not raise an objection 
so easy to be answered.** Hersopon ha givasN 
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I of the hero'« Tmlour, that to re- 
port them after lum^would tiro your lordabip, and 
pat me to tho npMcemarjr iroublo of tranacrUring 
liio |;roAtfl«t part of the last three iEneida. In 
riKMt, more eould nuc hn expected froim an Ama- 
dia, a Sir Laoceloi. or the whole |tound Table, 
tlwn he peifbrme. Pronma^uaquefnttit giddio, 
b tho perfect account of a knight-errant. ' If it 
be replied,'* oontiquea S^graii, « that it was not 
diflfeult ior him to undertalie and achieTe such 
hardj enierpriiee, because he wore enchanted 
aroM; that aoeusaiion, in the first place, must 
lall on Homer, ere it can reach Vtrgi]." Achilles 
wmsas well provided with them as iBneas^thougb 
he was innilaeraUewitbottt them.* And Ariosto^ 
file two Taseos, (Bernardo and Torquato,) eveA 
our own Speneev^^io a word, ail modem poets 
— haTO copied Homer as well as Virgil : he is 
aeiiber the firet nor last, but in the midst of them ; 
and therefore is safe, if they are so. *' Who 
kaows," says S^grais, " but that his fated ar- 
mottr was only an allegorical defence^ and signi- 
fied no more than that he was under the peculiar 
protection of the gods ? born, as tj^e astrologers 
will tell us out of Virgil, (who was well versed in 
tbe Chaldean mysteries,) under the favourable 
infloenee of Jupiter, Venus, and the Sun.** But 
I iaeist not on this, because I know you believe 
not there is pxh an art ; though not only Horace 
9BA Persius, but Augustus himvelf, thought 
otherwise. But, in defence of Virgil, I dare 
poeiiively say, that he hat been more cautious 
m Ihie particular than either his pcedeceasor 
or his descsodanu: for.JEneas was, actually 
viNxiodad, in the Twelfth of the £nets ; though 
be bad the aaine godsmitht to forge his arms as 
had Achilles. It seems he was no warloektl as 
the Soots commonly call such men, who, they 
My, are ir^m-free, or lead-free. Tet, after this 
eiperimeni, that his arms were not impenetra- 
U^when he was cured indeed by his mother's 
help, because be was that day to conclude the 
war by the death of Tumus— the poet durst not 
evrj the miracle too far, and restore him wholly 
to his former vigour ; he was still loo weak to 
ovortake his enemy ; yet we see with what eooi^ 
age be attacks Tumus, when be.faoea and re- 
news the combat. I ne«d say no more; for 
Virg3 defends hioMelf without needing my as- 

* Drfrfenhail fonrot, what he mast certainly have 
known, that the lloiien of Achilles being Invulnera- 
Me, feears (tate long posterior to the days of Homer, 
to tbe lUad be Is actually wounded. 

< Tlie same eompeond Is ascil In ** Al»SMlom and 
4ehjtopbel," as has been nuUced by Mr. Malone . 

Oods they had tried ofevery shape end slae, 

that godemiths couJd produce, or prlesu devise. 

: The aoota, about Dryden's time, had many su> 
perstitloas conoeminff tnttvldoals, whom they nip- 
voted to be sbot-prool; by ylrtueof asataniocharm. 



tistanee, and provtt hat hero Cndy to dteerre 
that name. He wai not then a teoond-raU 
champion, at tliey wooM have hin, who think 
fortiiwie the fret virtve in a hero. But, being 
beaten from this hold, they will not yet allow 
him to be valiant, because he wept more ofte^ 
as they think, than well become t a man of conr- 
ago. 

In the first place, if tears are arguments d 
cowardice, what shall I say of Hornet's herof 
Shall Achilles pass fi>r timorous, because lie 
wept, Mid wept on less occasions than JEneat f 
Herein Virgil mutt be granted to have excelled 
his master. For once both heroes are described 
lamenting their lost loves: BriseTs was taken 
away by force from the Grecians; CreQsa was 
lost for ever to her husband. But Achilles went 
roaring along the salt-sea-shore, and, like a 
booby, was complaining to his mother, when 
he should have revenged hit injury by arms, 
^neat took a nobler oourte ; for having tecured 
hit father and hit ton, he repeated aU hit fbi^ 
mer dangers, to have found hit wile, if the had 
been above ground. And here your lordthlp 
may observe the address of Virgil; it was not 
for nothing that this passage was related with 
alt these tender circumstances. iEneas told it: 
Dido heard it. That he had been spafiection* 
ate a husband, was no ill argument to the com- 
iqg dowager, Uiat he might prove as kind to her. 
Virgil has a thousand secret beauties, though I 
have, not leisure to remark them. 

S^grais, on this subject of a hero shedding 
teart, observet, that historians commend Alex- 
ander for weeping when be read the mighty 
actions of Achilles ; and Juliut Ctssar is like- 
wise praised, when, out of tho same noble envy, 
be wept at the victories of Alexander. But, if 
we observe more ck>sely, we shall find, tliat the 
tear* of ^neas were alwayt on a laudable oc- 
casion. Thus he weeps out of compassion and 
tenderneai of nature^ when, in tho temple of 
Carthage, he beholds the pictures of his friends, 
who sacrificed their Uvea in defence of their 
country. He doploret the lamentable end of 
hit pilot Palinurut, the untimely death of young 
Pallas his confederate, and the rest, which I 
«mit. Yet, even for these tears his wretched 
critics dare condemn him. They make ^neas 

The fhnuras Viscoant of Dundee was supposed to 
be invulnerable to bullets of lead ; and when Arch 
Mshop Sharpo was murdered, the asiMSSfns having 
mlftsed him, although very near when they first dls« 
eharced their pieces, imputed thescofehed marks 
left by the powder on his skin to contusions receiv- 
ed from their balls. But tbe word toartock, or war- 
j»lMrA, means a male sorcerer In general ; and has 
not, as Dryden seems to suppose, any reference to 
this particular charm. It seems latlter to be den red 
fhmi fff m and taae, a compound which would tt» 
]4y '*skUled In futurity." 
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Hida boiler thu a kind of St. Swithin* hero, 
•Iwaji raining. One of iheee ceneora n bold 
eoongb to &r|ae him of eowardice, when, in the 
beginning of the firet book, he not only weepe, 
but trembies, at «n npproeching 



"Cxtemplo Cnen solvuntttr frigore membra ; 
li^enat ; et dupilcet tendons ad aidera palmae, *e. 

But to this I have answered formerly, that his 
fear was i^ot for himself, but for his pe<iple. 
And what can give a sovereign a better com- 
mendation, or recommend a hero more to the 
affection of the reader 7 They were threatened 
with a tempiest, and he wept ; he was prom- 
ised Italy, and therefore he prayed for the ao- 
compttshment of that promise : — all this in the 
beginning of a storm ; therefore he ihowed the 
more early piety, and the quicker sense of com- 
passion. Thus much I have urged elsewhere 
u the defence of Virgil ; and, since, I have been 
infonned by Mr. Moyle,! a young gentleman 
whom I can never sufficiently commend, that the 
ancieitts accounted drowning an accurseid death ; 
■o that, if wo grant bin) to have been afraid, h^ 
bad Just occasion for that fear, both in relation 
to himself and his subjects. I think our adver- 
saries can carry this argument ho farther, un- 
' leas they tell us, that he ought to have had more 
confkienco in the promise of the godsj but how 
was he assured, that he had understood their 
oracles aright ? Helenus might be mietaken ; 
Phcebus might speak doubifblly ; even his mo- 
ther might fliatter him, that he might prosecute 
his voyage, which, if it succeeded happily, he 
■liould be the founder of an empire ; for, that she 
herself was doubtful of his fortune, is apparent 
by the address she made to Jupiter on' his be- 
half; to which the god makes answer in these 
words: 

Farce meta, (^herea: manent Immoca Uwnun 
Fata tlbl. ftc. 

Notwithstanding which, the goddess, thoogh 
oonlurted, was not aasuinsd ; for, even diter this, 
through the course of the whole ^nels, she still 
apprehends the intersat which Juno might make 
with Jdpiter against her son. For K was a 
moot point in. heaven, whether he oouU alter 
frte, or not. And iiideed some passages in 
Virgil would make us suspedl, that he was of 
opinion Jupiter might defer fate, though he 
couki not alter it ; for, in the latter end of the 
Tenth Book, he introduces Juno begging lor the 

* The vttlfar, to use Gay*s account, believe, 
Bow If on 8withln*s feast tbc welkin lowers. 
And every pent house streams wnUi hasty showen; 
Twice twenty days shall clouds their fleeces drain, 
And wash the pavement with Incessant rain. 

•The son of Sir Walter Moyle, an accomplished 
seholar, whom Oiyden elsewhers mentions with 
--— HedledfnissL 



Hfe of Tnrmi^ and flatterng her hnsbaad wkii 
the power of changing destiny: Tao, qiAftki^ 
orsa T^fiftOat! Te which be gracefully anawara: 

81 mora pnesentia letl, tempusque caduco 
Oratur Juveni, neqae hoc lla ponere sends, 
ToUe f uga Turnum, atque Insuuitlbus eripe ftttla. 
Bactenus InduHsse vacaU 81n altier Istis 
Bub ^reclbus veiila uUa latet, totnmque movexl 
Mutarlve putas bellum, spes pascls Inaaes. 

But, that he could not alter thoaic decrees, (fad 
king of gods himself confesses, in the book 
above cited, when he comforts Hercules for the 
death of Pallas, who had invoked his aid, before 
he threw his lance at Tumus — 

TroJ» sub mosnibtts altls. 
Tot natt cecideradeikm ; quln occldii una 
Farpedon, mea progenies. EUamsuaTomum 
Fata manent, metssque dati pervenlt ad ssvV- 



where he plainly acknowledges, that he could not 
save his own son, or prevent the death iHiicb he 
foresaw. Of his power to defer the blow, I oooe 
occasionally discoursed with that excellent per- 
son Sir Robert Howard,* who is better conver- 
sant than any man that 1 know, in the doctrine 
of the Stoics ; and he set me right, from the ooo- 
current testimony of philosophers and poets, that 
Jupiter could not retard the effects of fate, even 
for a moment. For, when I cited Virgil, as 
favouring the contrary opinion in that verse : 

ToUe fuga Turnum, atque Instantlbu^eripefkuis— 

be replied, and, I think, with eiact judgment, 
that when Jupiter gave Juno leave to withdraw 
Turnus from the preeent danger, it was because 
he certainly fiNreknew that his fatal hmir was 
not come ; that it was in dssliny lor Juno at that 
time to save him ; and that himself obeyed des- 
tiny, in giving her that leave. 

I need say no more in justification of our he- 
ro's courage, aitd am much deceived, if he ever 
be attack^ on this sMe of his character again. 
But he is arraigned with more show of reason 
by the ladies, who will make a numerous party 
again*! bun, for being false to love, in fbrsakiag 
Dkio. And I cannot nmch blame them ; for, to 
aay the truth, it is an ill precedent for their gal- 
lants to follow. Yet, if I can bring him off 
withi flying odoura, they may learn experieoca 
at her cost, and, for her sake, avoid a cave, as 
the wont shelter they can choose from a sho^var 
of rain, especially when they have a brer in 
their company. 

In the first place, S^grais observes, with noch 
acuteness, that they who blame .iEneas for his 



* It Is agreeaUe to see, flroro this and olherp 
get, that, notwithstanding an Uitervenlnc rapture, 
our author, at the latter end of his Hfe, was on good 
terms with his brother-to-law, to whom he was so 
much Indebted at the coramenoement of his poeU* 
eal career. 
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/ oflove «lMi h^ M Cvthtge, ooo- 
tndiot tl^ir former uoenmXKm of him, fiv boipg 
almifB crymg, oomptmianftta, uid eflfcminateljr 
MMiUo of tboiemiifcrtunM whkb hM\ ochera. 
Tbojir giTo bam l«o cootrarf chameten; but 
Firgil makas bim of a piaee, always grateful, 
ahrmjB tendarJiaarted. Bat ibejr are impuiieiit 
enounh 10 dwcbarfo themt ehreetof this Uoiuler, 
hf ^jwg tbe eoolradicfioii at VirgilV door. 
H«y m^y timy, baa shown his hero with tbeee in- 
eoBaisteat cha ra cters, acknowledging an^ ud- 
grateful, eottpaasionat* and hard-hearted, but, 
at tbe bottom, 6eUe and setf-interested; for Dido 
haxl not only reeeiyed his weather-beaten troops, 
before she mw 6im, and 'giTl»n them her pro- 
tectioiH bot bad also offered them an equal share 



VtSMs et hlf mecom partter considers rfegnls f 



This was an obligement nerer to belbrgotten ; 
aad the more to be considered, because anteoo- 
dent to her ioro. That passion, it is true, pro- 
duced tbe usual effects, of generosity, gallant- 
ry, and care to please ; ahd thither we refer 
Bot, when she had made all these ad« 
, it was still in his power to baYe refused 
after tbe intrigue of the cave, (call it 
■mirkge, or enjoyment only,) he was no longer 
fi«e to take or Iosto ; he had accepted the fit- 
voar.«nd was obliged to be constant, if he wonM 
begratdnl. 

My ferd, I here set this argument in the best 
lig^ I can, that the ladies may not think I write 
booty ; and perhaps it may happen to mo, as it 
did to Doctor Codwo^,* who has raised suck 
Strang objections against the being of a Gkid, »nd 
Providence, that many think he has not an- 
swered them. Ton may please at least to hear 
lbs adrerse party. Sdgrais pleads fbr Yirg^, 
Ibn no less than an absohite ootamiand frtxn Ju- 
piier could excuse this insensibilitr of the bertf', 
and this abrupt departure, which lookc so like 
extreme ingratitude. But, at the same time^ 
be does wisely to remember yoo, that Virgil had^ 
■ido iiiety the first character of iBneas ; and, 
lUs beiBg aUowed, (as I am afraid it must, he 
was eUtged, antecedent to aN other oonsidera- 
tisns, to search an asylum for his gods in Italy 
•>4br those very gods, I say, who had promised 
10 birriea the universal empire. Could a pious 
saa dinpense with the ooomiands of Jupiter, to 
satfsfy bii pasiioQ, or (take it in the strongest 
sanse) to oomply with the obligations of his 
^atilnde ? Religion, it is true, most have moral 
bsnesty Ibr its groundwork, or we shall be apt 
to soif»eet its truth ; but an Immediate reveia- 

'*'Aathor of the *' True Inteileetual System of the 
IMferse,** folio, irs. ^ 



tion dtsptensee with aD dntiea of meraKly. AD 
casuists agree that theft is a breach of tbe moral 
law ; yet, VI might presuoae to mingle things sa^ 
cred with profiwe-, tbe Israelitea only spoiled 
the Egyptians, not robbed them, becanse the pro* 
priety was transferred by a revelation to their 
lawgiver. I confess, Dido was a very infidel ia 
this point ; for she wouU not believe, as Virgil 
makes her say, that ever Jupiter would send 
• Mercury on such an immoral eirand. But this 
needs i» answer, at least no more than Vvgil 
gives it— 

Fataobstant : placktasqoe vM Deus efeslmit anxes. 
This notwithstanding, as S^grais confesses, 
he might have shown a little mora sensibility 
whoq he left her ; ibr that had been according to 
his character. 

> But let Virgil aibswer for hunseIC He still 
loved her, and struggled with bis inclinationsi to 
obey (he gods : 

Curam sub corde premebatt 
Malta gemens, magnoque aotanum luieCactusamora. 

Upon the whole matter, and humanly speak- 
ing, I doubt thero was a ^t somewhere ; and 
Jupiter if better able to bear the blame, than 
either Virgil or £neas. The poet, it seems, 
had found it out, and therefore brings the deserti^ 
ing hero and the forsaken lady to meet together 
in the lower regions, w^re he excusse himself . 
when it is too late ; and accordingly she will 
take no satisfaction, nor so much as hear hisok 
Now S^grais is forced to abandon his defence, 
and excuses his author, by saying, that the ^nels 
ii an imperfect work, and that death prevenu 
ed the divino poet from reviewing it; and for 
that reason ho had condemned it to the fire ;* 
though/ at the same time, his two translators 
must acknowledge, that the Sixth Book is the 
most correct of the whole iEoels. Oh ! botw 
convenient is a machine sometimes in a heroic 
^ poem ! This of Mercury is plainly one; and 
Virgil was constrained to use it here, or the 
hone^y of his hero would be ill defended. And 
the^&ir sex, however, if they had the deserter in 
their power, wouU certainly have shown him no 
more mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus : 
for, if too much constancy may be a fault some- 
times, then^ant of constancy, and ingntitude 
afUr the last favour, is a crime that never will 
he fi>rgiven. But, of machinee, more in their 
proper pfaMie ; where I shall show with how omeh 
judgment they have been used by Virgil; and, 

• M Uboura Is very seven on our anther for end- 
Itlngthis story, of TlrgU having condenuifd tbe 
JEncid to tbe flames. But U Is sanctioned by th« 
Elder PUny. ** D. Auguthu wnntna VtrgUU cr^ 
mari contra tettanuaU ^ua osreamdtom, vauiif 
ma^ut^m Ua nart u§rtm<mium amtigU, mum si 
iptc jN'otaef«*'-iIIMi Nai.vlU.IA. 
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in the iqmui liae, put to UMMber urtkfe of hit 
defence, oo the preeeot lubjecc ; where, if I ceiH 
net dear the hero, I hope-at leaat U» briog off the 
poet ; Sar here 1 niMt divide their caueea. Let 
JEeeaa triief to hie machine, which will only 
help to break his fall ; but the addresa is inoon- 
parable, Plaio, who borrowed so much from 
Homer, and yet concluded for the banishment of 
all poets, would at least have rewarded Virgil, 
be(ore he sent him into exile. But I go farih^, 
and say, that he ought to be acquitted, and de- 
serrtid, besides, the bounty of Augustus, and the 
gratiuide of the Roman people. If, after thii, 
Uie ladies will stand out, let them remember, 
that the jury is not all agreed ; for Octavia was 
of his party, and was of the first quality in Rome ; 
she was also present at the reading of the Sixth 
iBneid ; and we know not that she condemned 
iBneas ; but we are sure she presented the poet, 
lor his admirable elegy on her son Marcellus. 

But let us consider the secret reasons which 
Virgil had, for thus framing this noble episode, 
whrreui the whole passion of lof e is more ex- 
actly described than in any other poet. Love 
was the theme of his Fourth Book ; and, though 
it is th^ shortest of the whole JEneis, yet there 
he has ^ven its beginning, its progress, Us tra- 
verses, tnd its conclusion ; and had exhausted so 
entirely' this subject, that he could resiime it but 
very slightly in the ei(^t snsuuig books. 

8he was warmed with the graceful appear- 
ance of the hero ; she smotherml those sparkles 
oaf of decency ; but conversation blew them up 
into a flame. Then she was forced to make a 
confidant of her whom she best might trust, 
her own sister, who approves the passion, and 
thereby augments it: then succeeds her puhli^' 
owning it ; and, after that, the consummation. 
O Venus and Juno, Jupiter and Mercury, I say 
nochmg ; for they were all machining wocic ; but, 
poslession having cooled his love, as it increased 
hers, she soon perceived the change, or at least 
Hrew suspicious of a change ; this suspicion 
soon turned to jealousy, and jealousy to rage ; 
then she disdains and threatens,' and again is 
hmbble, and entretts, andj. nothing availing, de- 
spairs, curses, and at last becomes her own 
executioner. See here the whole process of that 
ptssion, to which nothing can be added. I dare 
go no fkrther, lest I shouM lose the connexinn of 
my discourse.* 

To bve our native country, and to study its 
benefit and its glory, to be interested in its con- 
cerns, is natural to aB men, and is. indeed our 
lonmon doty. A poet makes a fiMrther step ; 

* I am sHnid, this passage, fftven ss a inst de 
acff ptlon of Mvtf, serves to confltm what w else* 
Where sUted, that Uiyden's Idearof the female sex. 
and of the pasnion, weit very grass and maUelous. 



for, endeavoi^ring' to doboaour to it, it li ntlown- 
ble in him even lobe partial in its cauae ; for he 
is not tied to truth, or. leUered by the laws of 
hietory. Homer and Tasso are justly pmised 
for choosing their htanes out of Greece and Ita- 
ly , Virgil indeed made his a Tiojan ; but it 
was lo derive the Bonans and his ow» Angu^ 
tus from him. But all the three poets are mani* 
festly partial to their heroes, in favour of their 
country ; for Dares Phrygius reports of HectWi 
that lie was slain cowaidly : JEineas, according 
to the best account, slew not Mezeniiiis, but 
was slain by him ; and the chronicles of Daly 
tell us little of that Rinnldo d'Estete, who con- 
quers Jerusalem in Tasso, He might be a 
champion of the church ; but we know not thai 
he was so much as present pi the siege. To 
apply this to Virgil, he thou^t himself engag^ 
in honour to espouse the cause and quarrel of 
his country against Carthage. He knew he 
couU not please the Romans beUer, or oblige 
them more to patronixe hw poem, than by dis- 
gracing the fbimdress of that city. He shows 
her ungratefiil to the memory of her first hu» 
band ; doting on a stranger ; eiyoyed, and afler^ 
wards forsaken by him. This was the originalt 
says he, of tbe immorul hatred betwixt the two 
rival nations. It is tri^e, he colours the false- 
hood of JEneas by an express coamand from 
Jupiter to forsake the queen, who had obliged 
him>; but he knew the Romans were to be his 
readen ; and them he bribed, perfaaps at the 
expense of his heroes honesty ; b«it he gained his 
cause, however, as pleading before corvupi 
judges. They were content to see their founder 
&lse to love ; for still he had the advantage of 
the amour ; it was their enemy whom he fiir- 
jsook ; and she might have forsaken him, if he 
had not got the start of her ; she had already 
forgotten her iows to her Sichmus ; and eoriwR 
§t mulabiU Hm^fmma^ is the sliarpest satirot 
in the fewest words, that ever was made on 
woman-kind ; for both the adjectives are neuter, 
and admal must be understood, to make them 
fframmar. Virgil does well to put those words 
into the mouth of Mercury. If a god had not 
spoken them, neither durst he have written them, 
nor I translated them. Tet the deity was forced 
to come twice on the same errand; and the 
second time, as much a hero as JSneas was,he 
fnghted him. It seems he feared not Jupiter sa 
much as Dido ; lor year kwdship may observe, 
that, as much intent as he was upon liis voyage, 
yet he still delayed it, till the meeoenger was 
obliged to tell him plainly, that if he weighed 
not anchor in the night, the, queen wouU be 
wUh him in the morning not umquM^fymufini 
ftmina pomi-^h vras bjured; she wan la- 
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Yeogdd\ dM wM powaffiii. The po«t had 
Hkawiie bdfb(% lyated^ that the people were 
naturally perfidious ; for he gives their charao 
tor in ^ queen, and nakes a proverb of Amir 
eaJliU»f many ages before it was invented 

Thus, I hope, my lord, that I have made good 
ay promise, and jostified the poet, whatever be> 
oomes of the Use knight. And sure a poet is 
as much (vivileged to He as an ambassador, ior 
the honour and itaterest of his country : at least 
as Sir Henry Wottonhas defined.* 

This naturally leads roe to the defence of the 
ftmeuB anachronism, in making JEneas and 
Dido contemporaries ; for it is certain, that the 
hero lived almost two Imndred years before the 
buililing of Carthe^e. One who imitates Boo- 
eslbi, says, that Virgil was accused before 
Apnilo for this error. The god soon found) that 
he was not able to de(end his frvourite by repp 
SOB ; for the case was dear : he therefore gave 
this middle sentence, that any thing might be 
allowed to his son Virgil, on the acoount of his 
ether merits; that, being a monarch, he had a 
dispensing power, and pvdened htm* But, that 
this speciil act of grace might never be draws 
into example, or pleaded by his pony successors 
in justification of their ignorance, he decreed for 
the future, no poet shoukl presume to make a 
lady die for bve two hundred years before her 
birth. To moralize this story, Virgil is the 
Apollo who has this dispensing power. Hii 
gireat judgment made the laws of poetry; but he 
■ever made himself a slave to them ; ehrmology » 
at best, is but a cobweb-law, and he brdce 
tfaroogh it with his weight. They who will 
imitate him wisely, must ehoose, as he did, an 
obeenre and remote era, where they may in- 
vent at pleasure, and not be easily contradicted. 
Neither he, nor the Romans, had ever readihe 
Bible, by which only his false computation of 
&nei» can be made out against him. This S6- 
0ain says in his defence, and proves it irom his 
isarDed friend Bochartus, whose letter oo this 
sabiect he has printed at the end of the l^ourtb 
JBaeid, to which I refer your k)rdship and the 
reader. Tetthe credit of Virgil was jogrea^ 
tvat he made this fiU>Io of his own invention 
pass for an authentic history, or at least as credi- 
ble an any thing in Homer. Ovid ukes it ap 
aier him, even in the same age, and makes an 
; heroine of Virgil's new-created Dido; 



UmHtm rtHmUlui eautar a aentence which Sir 
Bemy wrote In the Altum of Christopher Fleea* 
Aora, as be passed through Germsnjr. when he went 
ss ssftbauMador to Venice. These words, says his 
Uograpber, Isaac Wslton, " he could have been con* 
Isnl should have been thus Engllthed: AnattOa^' 



sstfer u an hoiuat man, tni to lie atiroadfixr Iha 
gnodafMs ctmntry .• but the wonl menxiendum not 
-^*^-; or a doable meaning; Uke He, (which at 



dictates a letter for her, just before her death, te 
tlie ungrateful fugitive ; and, very unluckily for 
himself, is for measuring a sword with a man 
so much superior in force to him, on the same 
subject. I think I may be judge of this, because 
1 have translated both. The fomoos author 
of the " Art of LfOvo" has nothing of his own ; 
he borrows all from a greater master in his own 
profotsion; and, which is worse, improves 
nothing which he finds. Nature foils him ; and, 
being forced to hie old shift, he \A tecourse to 
witticism. This passes indeed with his sdft 
admirers, and gives him the preference to Virgil 
in their esteem. But lee them like for them- 
selves, and not prescribe to others ; for our a»> 
thor needs not their admiration. 

The motives that induced Virgil to coin this 
foble, I have showed abvady ; and have also ' 
begun to show, thai he might make this anaehro* 
nism, by superseding the mechanic rules of 
poetry, for the same reason that a monarch may 
dispense with or suspend his own lairs, whea 
he finds it necessary so to do, especially if those 
laws are not altogether fundamental. Nothing 
is V> be called a foidt in poetry, says Aristotle, 
but what is against the art : therefore a man ^ 
may be an admirable poet, without being an ezv ^ 
act chronologer. Shall we dare, continues Sd- 
grais, to cundenm Virgil for having made a fic- 
tion against the order of time, when we com- 
mend Ovid and other poets, who have made 
atfmy of iheir^ fictions against the order of na«* 
ture 7 For what else are the splendid miracles 
of the metamorphoses? Yet these are beaoti- 
fial as diey are related, and have also deep lear» 
ing and instructive mythologies couched under 
them : but to give, as Virgil does in this epi. 
sode, the original cause of the k»g wara betwixt 
Rome and Carthage, to draw tni^oot of fiction 
after so probable a manner, with so much beau- 
ty, and so much for the honour of his eocmtry, 
was proper only to the.divine wit of Maro ; and 
Tasso, in one of his discourses, admires him for 
<his particularly. It is not lawful, indeed, to 
eontiadict a point pf history which is known to 
alllhe world, as, for ezam]^, to make Hanni- 
bal and Scipio contemporaries with Alexander; 
but, in the dark Recesses of antiquity, a great 
poet may and ought to feign such thinge as be 
finds not there, if they can be brought to embel- 
lish that subject which be treats. On the other 
sule, the pains and dUigence of ill poets ia but 
that time signified to t^foum, ss well as to utter 
criminalfalsehood,) this pleasantry brought my lord 
ambassador into some trouble; Jasper 8aopplos,a 
Romanist, about eight years afterwanls, aftsening 
In one of his works, ihatthls wss an acknowledged 
principle of the religton processed by King James, 
and those whom he employed as his representatives 
In foreign countries.** See the life of Sir Benqr 
Wottoa, p. t8.edlt.if70.-JiiiOfM, pb4M. JiMa 
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tkrowB •'raj, whMi tbey wurt the geniw to in* 
vant and feian agroeably. But, if the lictiona ba 
daiifbtfiil, (which tfaay alwaya aro, if they be 
natural ;> if they be of a piece ; if the beginniiig, 
the middle, and the end, be in their due plaoea, 
and ailiuUy united to each other, auch works 
can never fiul of their deaer^ed suoceaa. AorI 
> is Virgil's epitode of Dido and JEneas, 
t acknowledge, that 
if he had deprived bia ^oels of so great an or- 
nament because be fbundf no traces of it in anti-^ 
quity, he had avoided their unjust censure, but 
had wanted one of the greatest beauties of hii 
poem. Ishall say more of this in the neztarti-. 
do of their charge againat him, which is want 
of invention. In the mean time, I may affirm, 
in honour of this episode, that it is not only now 
esteemed the moat pleasing entertainment of the 
JSnels, but was so aecounted in his own age, 
and before it waa mellowed into that reputation 
wUch tioM has given it; for which I need pn^ 
dnee no other testimony, than that of Ovki, bia 
oant e mporary— ■ 

Neo pars Vila magto legltur de eorpom toio, 
Quam non legtUmo fodere junctiis aav>r- 

where, by the way, you may obaerve, my lord, 
that Ovid, m those words, JVen legHiwffiBden 
JumetuB omsr, wiU by no means allow it to be a 
lawful marriage betwixt Dido and iBneas. He 
was in banishment when he wrote those vemes, 
which I cite from his letter to Aogustss: 
"You, sir," saith he, *< have sent me into exile 
Ibr writing my * Art of Love,' and my wanton 
Elegies ; yet your own poctwas happy in youc 
good gracea, though he brought Dido and iEneaa 
into a cave, and left them there not over-hoo* 
eatly together. May I be so boM to ask your 
iMJesty, is it a greater fault to teach the art of 
unlawful bve, than to b1m>w it in the action?" 
But was Ovid, the court^Miet, so bad a courtier, 
as to find no other plea to excuse himseU; than 
by a plain .acc u sa t ion. of tis master? Virgil, 
eonfesaed it was a lawful marriage betwixt the 
loven, that Juno the goddess of matrimony had 
ratified it by her presence ; for it was her busi- 
nsss 'to bring ipatters to that issue. Thai the 
ceremoniea #ere short, we may believe: tor 
Pido was not only amorous, but a widow. 
Meicuiy himself, though employed on a quite 
contrary errand, yet owna it a marriage by an 
innendo jm/i^iuiliyw 



He calls £neas not only a husband, but up* 
braids him for being a fond husband, as the word 
MMriM implies. Now mark a little, if your 
lordship pleases, why Virgil is so much cpn- 
demed to make this marriage, (for he seems to 
be the fother of the bride himself, and to give 
h^r to the bridegroom;) it was to make way 
for thd divorce wlneh ha intanded afterwards; 



for he was a finer flatterer than Ovid , and I 
inore tlian conjectunu thatiie had in hv eye the 
divorce which not kmg before had passed be- 
twixt 4he emperor and Scribenia.* He drew 
this dimf^e in the cheek of JEneas, to prove Au- 
gustus of the same fomily, by so Amarkable a 
foature in the same place. Thua, as we say in 
our hom»«pun English proverb, he killed two 
birds with one stone 7 pleased the emperor, by 
giving him the resemblance of his ancestor, and 
gave him such a resemblance as waa not scbi>« 
dakius in that age. For, to leave one wife, and 
take another, was but a matter of gaOantiy at 
that time of day among the Romans. JPftqm 
hmc in fadarOf vati, is the very excuse which 
JEneas makes, when he leaves his lady: **I 
made no such bargain with youat our marriagOy 
to live always drudging on at Carthage : my 
businoM was Italy ; and I never made a secret 
of it. If I took my pleasure, had not you your 
share of it 7 I leave you free, at my departure, 
to comfort yourself with the next stranger who 
happens to be shipwrecked on your ooasL Bo 
as kind a hostess as you have been to me ; and 
ybu can never foil of another husband. In the 
mean time, I cajl the gods to witness, that I 
leave your shore unwilUngly ; for, though Juno 
made the marriage, yet Jupiter commands mn 
to forsake you." This is the effect of wlnt he 
saith, when it is dishonoured out of Latin verse. 
into English prose. If the poet argued not 
aright, we must pardon him for a poor blind 
heathen, who knew no better bmmIs. 

I have, detained Voor lordship fonger than I 
intended, on this objection, whkili wouM indeed 
weigh something in a spiritual covrt ; but I ana 
not to defend our poet there. The next, I think, 
is but a cavil, though the ciy is great itgainst 
him, and hath continued from the time of Ma- 
crobius to this present age. I hinted it before. 
They hiy no less than want of invention to his 
charge— a capital crime, I amst acknowledge ; 
for a poet ia a maker,t as the word^ignifiea ; 
and he who cannot make, that is, invent, hath 
his name for nothing. That which makes this 
accusation \o6k bo strange| at the first sight, is, 
that he has borrowed so many things from Ho* 
ner, ApoOonius Rbodius, and others who pre- 
ceded him. But, in the first place, if invention 
is to be taken in ao strict a sense, that the ma^ 
ter of a poem most be wholly new, and that in 
all its parts, then Scaliger hath made out, saith 

* The Eonperor Augustas divorced Bcrlbontau bia 
second wtib, tn order to make room for hit mairlsce 
with Llvfa. But the srarument of our author ftom 
the JCneid seems fkr-fetched. 

t Tnls original and expressive word for a poet 
wai long retained in Scotland.— See DunbaTs La- 
ment for the Death ef the Makyra. 

>Mr. Malot^ reada— «o t/mwi^ .• but aMMg* bait 
seems to signify olsrmin^, or narUtn^. 
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Mlgnifl, Aat llie history of Troy wtc no iiiorv 
Ih0 uiTentioii of Hemarthu of Virgil. There 
wu not an old wonwii, or almoet e ehiM, hut 
had it in their raeotha, before the Greek poet or 
his friends digested k into thi» sdmirable order 
in which we read it. At this rate, as Solomon 
hath told OS, there is nothing new beneath the 
son. Who then can pass for" an inrentor, if 
Hotner, as well as Virgil, must be deprived of 
that glory 7 U VerbaiUes the less a new bnild- 
ing, because the architect of that palace haih 
snitated others whidi were built belore it 1 
Walls, doors, and windows, apartments, offices, 
rooms of oonvenienee and magnificence, are in 
sB great houses. 80 descriptions, figures, &• 
Uea, and the rest, must be in all heroic poems : 
they are the common materials of poetiy, fur- 
nished from the magazine of nature ; eyery poet 
hath as much right to them, as erery man hath 
to air and water. 

Quid prohlbetla aquas r Usus communis aquanun 
est. 

But the argument of the work, that is to say^ 
its principal action, the economy and disposi- 
tiooofit; these are the things which distin- 
goish copies fi'om originals. The poet, who 
boir ows nothing from others, is yet to be bom ; 
be and the Jews' Messias will come together. 
There are parts of the JEnets which resemble 
some parts both of the Ilias and of the Odjrsses ; 
a*, for example, ^neas descended into hell, 
and Ulysses bad been there before him ; JE&eas 
!oved Dido, and Ulysses \orbd Calypso ; in few 
words, Virgil hath unitated Homer's Odysses 
in his fhst six books, and, hi his last six, the 
nias. But from hence can we infer, that the 
two poets write the same history 1 Is there 
BO invention in some other parts of Virgil's 
iSnels 7 The dispoMtion of so many Various 
matters, is not that his own 1 From what book 
of Homer had Virgil his episode of Nlsus and 
Buryalus, of Mezeniius and Lausus 9 From 
wtience did he borrow hii design of bringing 
JBneas into Italy 7 of establishing the Roman ' 
enpiire on the fbimdations of a Trojan colony? 
to say nothing of the honour h^ did his patron, 
not only in hu descent fi'om Venus, but in 
Asking htm so like her in his best features, (hat 
the goddess might hare mistaken Augustus (or 
her son. He had indeed the story f^m com- 
mon fiune, as Homer had his fi'om the Egyp- 
tian priestess. JBiuad&m genHria- was no 
■ore unknown to Lucretius than to him.. But 
Loeretius taught him not to form his hero, to 
give him piety or ralour for his manners, and 
both in so eminent a degree, that, having dooft 
what was possibiafbr man to save his Ung and 
nmiiry, his Bother was fbreed to appear to bun. 



and' restrmhi his Ihry, wbkh harried hin Is 
death in their revenge. But the poet made his 
piety more suoeessfiil ; he brought off his father 
and his son ; and his gods witnessed to his d^ 
votion, by putting themselves under his protee- 
tion, to bie replaced by lum in their promised 
Italy. Neither the iiiventioa nor the conduct 
of this great action were owing to Homer, or 
any other poet. It is one thing 10 copy, and 
another thing to imitate from nature. The 
copier is that servile imitator, to whom Horace 
gives no better name than that of animal ; ha 
will not so much aa allow him to bo a smb. 
Raphael imitated nature ; they who copy oaa 
of Raphael's pieces, imitate but him ; for his 
work is their original. They translate him as 
I do Virgil ; and fall as short of him as I of 
VirgiL There is a kind of invention in the imi* 
tation of Raphael ; lor, though the thing was m 
nature, yet the idea of it was his own. Ulys- 
ses travelled ; so did JEneas : but neither of. 
them were the first travellers ; far Cain went 
ufto the land of Nod before they were bom 7 
and neither of the poets ever heard of aueh a 
man. If Ulysses had been killed at Troy, yet 
JBneas must have gone to sea, or he coukl never 
hare arrived in Italy. But the designs of the 
two poets'were as different as the courses of 
their heroes ; one went home, and the other 
sought a home. To return to my first simili- 
tude : suppose ApeUes and Raphael had each 
of them painted a burning Troy, might not the 
modem pamter have succeeded as well as tbs 
ancient, though neither of them had seeft the 
town on fire7 for the draughts of both wera • 
taken from the ideas which they had of nature. 
Cities had been burned, before either of them 
were m being. Bdt, to ekise the simile as I 
began it; they would not havtf designed it after 
the same manner : ApeUes would have distia« 
guished Pyrrfaus from the nst of al( the Gr^ 
cians, and showed him forcing his entrance into 
Priam's palace; there he had set him in the 
fairest light, and gifen him the chief place of all 
his figures ; because he was aOredan, and be 
would do honour to his ooumry . Raphael, 
who was an Italian, and de scended from the 
Trojans, wouM have made JEneas the hero of 
his piece ; and perhaps not with his fiither on 
his back, his son in one hand, his bundle of gods 
in the other, and his wife f>lk»wing; fa* an ad 
of piety is no( half so grapsful in a picture, as an 
act of courage: he would rather have drawn 
him Itilling Androgeos, or some other, hand to 
hand; and the blase of the firei sheoM hava 
darted fhll upon his face, to malce him eonspie- 
uous amongst his Trojans. This, I think, is 
a just comparisoo batwin the two poets, in the 
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eoadvct of Umit Mienl dei ifos. Virgil 
be aid to copy Homer ; the Greoiu bed only 
the •dfaotage of writiDg fir«L If it bo urged, 
•that I have granted a reiemblaooe in lome 
oarit, yet therein Virgil has ozoeUed him. For 
what are the teara of Calypso for being left, to 
the fury and death of Dido? Where it tbece 
the whole proceu of her pasaion, and all lit 
violent eflR^ to be found, in the languish ipg 
episode of Che Odysses 1 If this be to copy, let 
the critics show us the same dispositions, fea- 
tores, or colouring) in their original. The like 
may be said of the descent to heU, which was 
not of Homer's intention neither ; he had it 
from the story of Orpheus and Eurydics. But 
to what end did Ulysses make that journey ? 
JBneas undertook it by the ezfjress oommaod- 
ment of his father's ghost ; there he was to show 
him all the succeeding heroes of hb raqe, and, 
next to Romulus, (mark if you please, the ad* 
dreas of Virgil,) his own patron, Augustus Ci^ 
sar. Anchisea was likewise to instruct him 
how to managet the Italian war, and how to 
conclude it with his honour; that is, in 
other words, to lay the foundations of that em- 
pire which Augustus was to govern. This 
is the noble invention of our author ; but it 
hath been copied by so many sign-post daub- 
en, that now it haa grown fulsome, rather by 
their, want of skill, than by the commonness. 

In the last placs^ I may aafely grant, that, by 
reading Homer, Virgil was taught to imitate his 
invention— mat is, to imitate like him ; which 
is no more than if a painter studied Rapbae^ 
that hs might learn to deaign af^er his manner. 
And thus I might imitate Virgil, if I were ca- 
pable of writing a heroic poem, and yet the in- 
ventioo be my own : but I should endeavour to 
avoid a ssrvilo copying. I would not give the 
same story under other names, with the same 
characters, io the same order, aitd with the same 
sequel; for every common reader to find me 
out at the first sight (or a plagiary, and cry,— 
This I read before in Virgil, in a better lain 
guage, and in better verse. This is like Merry 
Andrew on the low rope, copying lubberly the 
same tricks which his master is so dexterously 
performing on the high. 

I will trouble your lordship but with one ob- 
jection more, which I know not whether I found 
in Le Fevre, or YbUm ; but I am sure I have 
rsad it in anotlter French critic, whom I will 
not name, becauss I think it is not much for his 
reputation.* Virgil, in the heat of action— 
nppgae, for example, in describing the fury of 
his hero in a batUe, when he is endeavouring 
10 imisa our ooncemments to the highest pitch 
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which divertj. sav thev, your aUention from the 
main subject, and mis-spends it on some trivial 
image. He pours cold water into the caldron, 
whenhb business Js to make itboil.f 

This aocosation is generaV against all who 
would be thought heroic poets; but I think it 
touchea Virgil less than apy. He is too greaL 
a roaster oT his art, \o make a blot which may 
so easily be hiL Simi'.iiudes, as I have said, 
are not for tragedy, which is all violent, and 
where the passions are in a perpetual ferment ^ 
for there they deaden where they should ani- 
mate ; they aro not of the nature of dialogui^ 
unless in comedy : a metaphor is almost aU the 
stage can suffer, which is a kind of similitude 
oomprehended in a word. But this figure has 
^ a contrary effect in heroic ^try; there it is 
employed to raise the admiration, whidi is its 
F^per business ; and admiration is not of so 
violent a nature as fear or hope, compassion or 
horror, or any concernment we can have for 
such or such a person on theptage. Not but I 
oopfess, that similitudes and deecriptions, when 
drawn into an unreasonable length, must needs 
nauseate the reader. Once, I remember, and 
but once, Virgil makes a similitude of fourteen 
lines ; and his description of Faipe is about iho 
aime number. He is blamed fbr both ; and I 
doubt nol but he would have contracted them, 
had he lived to have reviewed his work ; but 
faults are no itrecedents. This I have observed 
of his similitudes in general, that they are not 
placed, as our unobterving critics tell us, hi the 
heat of any action, ^t oomn^only in its declin- 
ing. When he has warmed us in his descrip* 
tion as much as possibly he can, then, lest that 
warmth shouM languish, he renews it by some 
apt similitude, which illustrates hw subject, 
and yet palls not his audience. I need giro 
vous lordship but one example of this kind, and 
leave the rest to your observation, when next 
you review the whole JEne\» in the original 
unblemished by ufj rude translation. It is in 
the first book, where the poet describes Nep- 
tune composing the ocean, on which .£olus bad 
raised a tempest without hb permission. He 
had already chidden the rebellious winds fbr 
obeying the commands of their usurping master ; 
he had warned them from the seas; he had 
beaten down tlie billows with his mace, dispel- 
led the ckxids, restored the sunshine, while 
Triton and Cymothoawero' heaving the ships 



1 1 fear there Is something In this objection. Tit 

Ell, who lived m a peaceful eoort, does not drew 
ts Ijsttles with the antnuOlon and reaUty of Homer, 



5hO( If he was not himself a wanf oa was the poet 
» rude and warlike age. 
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§9m off Hm qwidumk, belbra the poet would 
offer at a ■imUitiido for illuatnuioii : 

Ac, vBlutI magBO In iM{palo cum ampe ooorta «8t 
Bodltlo, nevluioe animis IcnoUle vulsoa. 
iunqae faces ei scxa volani ; (Uror uma minUtiat ; 
Tom, pietate fravem ac mbrttis bI forte viruin quern 
Conspezere, silent, arreetisque aarlbus adstant ; 
Ule regit dleUs animos,et pectora malc<:i : 
Sic Gunctus pela^l cecldlt fragor, equora postquan 
Prospiciens genltor. casloque Inrectoa aperto, 
Fiooit equos, currftqoe Tolansdat lora secundo. 

'Him b the firtt eimilitudo whteh Virgil 
■wkee in this poem, and one of the longest in 
the whole ; for which reason I the rather cite it. 
While the storm was in its fury, any allusion 
had been improper ; for the poet could have com- 
pared it to nothing more impetuous than itself; 
consequently he codd have made no illustration. 
If he could h^ve iliusiratod, it had been an am- 
bitious ornament out of season, and would have 
diTorted our cuac^mment : nimc nan erci Mm lo^- 
da ; and therefore he deferred it to its proper 
place.* 
. Tbeso are the criticisms, of most _ moment 
which have been made against the ^nels by the 
ancients or modems. As for the particular ex- 
esptiotts against this or that passage, Macrobius 
apd Pantanus have answered them already. If 
I desired to appear more learned than I am, il 
had been as easy for me to have taken their ob- 
jections and solutions, as it is for a country par- 
son to take the ej^positioos of the fathers out of 
Junius and Tremellius,t and not to have named 
the authors from whence I had them; for so 
RwBus, otherwise a most judicious dbmment*- 
lor oo VirgiPs works, hf^ used Pontanus, his 
greatest benefactor ; of whom he is very silent; 
and I do not remember thai he once cites him. 

What follows next, is no objection ; for that 
iBaplies a fault ; aod it had been none in Virgil^ 
if he had extended the time of his action be- 
yoad a year. At least Aristotle has set no pre- 
dee limits to it Homer's, we know, was 
within two months : Tasso^ I an^ sure, exceeds 
aota summer; and, if I examined him, peiw 
iape be might be reduced into a much less 
eompasa. Bossu leaves' it doubtful whether 
VirgiPk action were within the year, or took up 
mmim months beyond it. Indeed, the whole dis. 
laile is of no more concernment to the common 
reader, than it Is to a ploughman, whether Feb- 
nary this year had t8 or t9 days in it. But, 

* 0iM|«ief«toMbl7C^ description, In the passage 
JjJ2J^j^<be simile, aid each other with gnat 

JJ^»^?^^^u^lf'1 »CTlpture',inentioned by 
ear anther in the " ReUglo Lalel," where, speaktpg 
of Dktenson's tnuMh^fon of Pere Simon's " Cilff 
Cil aiitorx ofthe Old Test^uBient," be calls it 
Atieasate, which, »f country curates buy 
Tbey Junius and TremelUns may defy. 



Ibr the satisfaetion of the mire enrious, (of 
which number I am sure yourhNrdship is one,) 
I will triuMlate what I think convenient out of 
€l^rais, whom periupe you have not rsad; for 
he has made it highly probable, that the actioe 
of the iBnels began in the spring, and was not 
extended beyond the autumn And we have 
kitown campaigns that have begun sooner, and 
have eaded later. 

Ronsard,and the rest whom Sdgrais names, 
who are of opinion, tbhi the action of this poem 
takee up almost a year and half; ground their 
calculation thus. Anchises died in Sicily at 
tho end of winter, or beginning of the spring, 
^neas, immediately after the interment of his 
father, puto (o sea for Italy. He is suiprised 
b/ihe tempest described in the beginning of 
the first bookraad there it is that the scene of 
the poem opens, and where the action must 
commence. He is driven by this storm on the 
coasU of Afric ; he stays at Carthage all that 
summer, and almost aH the winter following, 
leu sail again for Italy just be&ie the begin- 
ning of the spring, meets with contrary winds, 
and makes Sicily the second time. This part 
of ihe aclbn completes the year. Then he eel- 
ebrates the anniversary of his &lber*a funeral \ 
and shortly aflec arrives at Curam ; and fhpi 
thence hie time is taken up in his first treaty 
with Lathius, the overture of the war, the siege 
of his camp by Tumus, bis going for succours 
to relieve it, his return, the raising of the siege 
by the first battle, tho twelve days* truce, the 
second battle, the assault of Laurentum, and 
the single fight with Tumus ; all which, they 
say, cannot take up less than four or five months 
more; by which account, we cannot suppose 
the entire aetiea to be contained in a much lem . 
compam than a year and half. 

Sdgrais reckons anoiherway ; and his eompo* 
tatlon is not tendemned by llie learned Romus, 
who compiled and published the coramentariei 
on our poet, which weeall the Dauphin's Virgil. 

He albws Che thne of the year when Anchi- 
ses died to be in the latter end of winter, or 
the beginning of the spring: he acknowledges, 
that, when ^neas is first seen at sea aftee- 
wards, and is driven by the temprst on tho 
coast of Afric, is the time when tne action is 
naturally to begin' he confesses, further, that 
iBneas left Carthage in the latter end of win- 
ter; for Dido tells him in exprem r 

argument for his longer.stay, 



Qulnetlam hiberno molirls sidsie c 

But, whereas Ronsard's fbOi 

that, when ^neas had buried his'fathorTbe set 
nil iiMiiedialely fiir Italy, (though the lempe«i 
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; of Outhag*,) S^is 
will by no neuM allow that auppoaitiooi but 
tbinka it much more probable, that he remaiaed 
is Sicily till the midat of July, or the begin, 
ning of Auguat ; at which time he pbeea the 
firat appearance of hia hero OU' the aea ; .and 
there opena the action of the poem. Fiom 
which beginning, to the death of ToniM, which 
conclodea the action, there need not be anp* 
poaed above tear' montba of intermediate time : 
for, arriving at Carthage in. the latter end of 
smnmer, ataying there the wimer following, 
departing ihenoe in the very beginning of the 
apriny, making a abort abode in Sicily the 
aeoond lime, landing in Italy, and making the 
war, may be reaaonably judged (he buaineaa but 
often montha. To thia the Renaardiana reply, 
that, having been for aeven yeart before in qooat 
of Italy, and having no more to do in Sicily 
than to inter hia father— after that office waa 
performed, what remained for him, but, without 
delay, to puraue hia first adventure 9 To which 
S^graia anawera, that the obaequiea of hia 
fatosr, according to the ritea of the Greeka and 
Roaaa^, would detain him for many days ; thai 
a longer time muat be taken iip4n the .refitting 
of hia ahips after ao tadioua a voyage, and in 
refireahing hia weather-beaten aoUiers on a 
friendly ooaat. Tfaeae indeed are but auppoai- 
tiona on both aidea ; yet thoae of Sigraia aeem 
better grounded : for the foaat of Dido, when 
ahe entertained iEneaa first, baa the appearance 
df a aummer'a night, > which aeema already al- 
moat ended, when he begins his story; there- 
fore the love was made in autumn : the hunting ■ 
followed properly when the heata of that acorcb- 
ing country were declining; the winter was 
paaaed in jollity, as the seaaon and their love 
required ; and he left her in the latter end of 
winter, aa is already proved. Thia opinion is 
fortified by the arrival of .fineaa at the month 
of the Tyber ; vrbich marka the aeason of the 
spring; that season being perfectly described 
byfhe singing of the birds Minting the dawn, 
and by the beauty of the place, which the poet . 
seems to have painted expressly in the seventh 
iBaekl: 

Aurora In roselsftaleebat luW Ugls, 
Com ventl posoera . 

■ ■ m VaittB, ^rr^Mi pqw supfaqoe, 
Assuetc rlpls volucres, et fluminis alveo, 
JEthera mulcebant cantu . 

The remainder of the actioa required but 
ihrfte months more : for, when iEneas went 
for aueoour to the Tuscans, he found their army 
l|>»readineaa to march, and wanting only a 
eoonander : ao that, according to thia cakula- - 
tet. tha iEitela takes not op ateya a year aon* 



ialeait 



plate, ami may be 



Tbii^ amongat other circumaianooa treated 
more at hu-ge by S^graia, agreea with the rkiag 
of Orion, which caused the tempest described 
in the beginning of the First Book. By i 



passages in the ** Pastorab," but more particu* 
lariy in the " Oeorgics,'* (Air poet isfoutad to be 
an exact astronomer, aocordinig to the know- 
ledge of that age* Now llioneua (whom Vir^ 
gil twic9 employe in embassies, as the best 
speaker of the Trojans) attributea that tempest 
to Orion, in his speech to Dido: 
Cum, sutaito psBurjcemi floetu, ntanbosus Orton— 

Ho^must mean either theJi^lidcal, or achroni- 
cal rising of that sign. The heliacal rlnns, o( 
a constellation is, when it comes from under 
the rays of the sun, and begina to appear before 
day-light ; the achronical rising, on the contrary, 
is when it appears at the c)ose of day, and in 
opposition to the sun*s diurnal course. 

The heliacal rismg of Orion is at prennt 
computed to be about the sixth of July ; and 
about that tune it is, that he either causes or 
presages tempests <xi the seas. 

S^grais has observed fiirlber, that, when 
Anna counaela Dido to suy JEneas during the. 
winter, she speaks also of Orion— 

Dum pelago dssnvlt blems, et aquosus Orion. 
■If, therefore, Ilioneos, according to onr 
auppoaition, luiderstand the beliaoal rising of 
Orion, Anna must mean the achronical, whiofa 
the different epithela given to that csnsteilaliao 
aeem to manifoat. llioneua caUs him mmbasiis ,* 
Anna, ofvosns. He is tempealuoua in the 
fumm«r» when be riaes heliacally, aiid' rainy in 
the winter, when he rises adwonicaUy. Tour 
lordship will pardon me for the frequent rope* 
tition of these cant words, which I could not 
avoid in this abbreviation of S6graia, who, I 
think, deaervos no little oommendalion in this 
new criticiam.* 

I have yet a word or two to aay of VirgiPa 
machineat fixim my own obaervation of them. 
He haa imitated Ihoae of Homer, but not eopied 
them. It was estabBshed, long before thia time, 
in the Roman reUgioo aa well aa in the Greek, 
that there were gwb; and both nataona, for the 
moat part, worshipped ti>o same deitiea ; as did 
also the Trojans, from whom the Romans, I 

• This display of learning seems a little outef 
plate. Undoubtedl7 it waa important, if t}*e ac- 
cusation had been, that VtigU had mi^Plaeed hia 
aeasons. But, as to the mere length of time em- 
ployed in his epic, there seems no better reason 
why It should he a year than a month, or two yeara 
than one solong asthelnteres'lBeflbctuanymatn- 
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■^ppoiwj would ntbarbe thought to dorire the 
ritM of their voligion, than fiom the Qroctaju ; 
bcMaae they thought theoMelTes deicended 
from them. Each of thoee gods had hie proper 
office, and the chief of them their partieubr a^ 
teadaQtg. Thua Jupiter had in propriety Gany- 
mede and Mercury, and Juno bad Iris. It 
waa not tot Virgil then, to create new mtoie» 
ters : he muat take what he found in his reli- 
gion. It cannot therefore be said, that he bor- 
rowed themirom Homer, any more 'than ApoUo, 
Diana, and the rest, whom he uses as he -finds 
occasion for them, as the Grecian poet did ; but 
he inrents the occasions for which he uses tliem. 
Venus, after the destruction of Troy, had 
gained Neptune entirely 'to her party; ther^ 
fiire we fina him busy, in th^ beginning of the 
JBneis, to cahn the tempest raised by ^olus, 
and afterwards conducting the Trojan -fleet to 
ConMB in safety, widi the loss only oftheir pilot, 
ferwhom he bargains. I name (hose twoex- 
amplee (amongst a hundred which I omit) to 
prove, that Vii^l, generally speaking, employed 
Ids machines in performing thoee things which 
might possibly haye been done withtHit them. 
What more frequent than a storm at sea, upon 
the rising of Orion ? What wonder, if, amongst 
BO many ships, there should one be overset, 
which was commanded by Orontes, though half 
the winds had not been there which ^olus em- 
ployed 7 Might not Paltnunu, without a mir- 
acle, fall asleep, and drop into the sea, having 
been over-wearied with watdiing, and secure 
oC a quiet, passage, by his observaiion of the 
skies? At least jflSneas, who knew nothing of 
the machine of Somnus, takes it plainly in this 
sense : 

O nlmlum codIo et pelaso conllie seieno, 
Ifoilus In Ignoti, raUnure, Jacebls arena. 

But m^ichineo sometimes are specious things 
to amuse the reader, and ^ive a colour of pro^ 
abQity to things otherwise mcredible. And b^ 
sides, it soothed the vanity of the Romans, to 
find the gods so visibly concemed in all the ac- 
tions of their predecessor^. We, who are bet- 
ter taught by our religion, yet own every won- 
derful accident, which befalls us for the best, to 
be brought to pass by some special providence 
of Ahn^hty God, and by the care of guardian 
angels ; and from hence I might infer, that no 
hermc poem can be writ on the Epicurean prm- 
eiples, which I could easily demonstrate, if 
there were need to prove it, or I had leisure.* 

* Our author seems always to have had a vtew to 
form tlie machloeiy of an epic poem, upon the 
principles of the Platonic pbllosophy, which he pro* 
"9 guardian angels of ktogdoms, 



When Venus opens tfm eyes of. her mi 
^neas, to behold the gods who comhated agaiMt 
Troy in that foial ni^ when it was surprised, 
we share the pleaoum of thai glorious vjsioa. 
(whidi Tasso Itas not ill copied in the sacking 
of Jerusalem.) But the G reek s had done their 
business, thopgh neither Neptune, Jono, nor 
Palks, had given them their divine amistaaoe. 
The most crude machine which Virgil usee, is 
in the episode of Camilla, where Opis, by the 
oemnMnd of* h«r mistress, kills Arons, The 
nest is in the twdfih iEAeld, where Vsnus cures 
her son .£neas. But, in the last of these, the 
poet wap drivenr to a neosssity ; for Tumos was 
to be slain that very day \ and iEneas, wounded 
as he was, could not have engaged him in single 
combat, unless his hurt had been miraouloualy 
healed. And the poet had considered, that die ' 
dittany which she brought firomCrete^ could not 
have wrought so speedy an eflect, without the 
juice of ^snhroeia, which she mingled with iL 
After ail, that his machine might not esem too 
violent, we se9 the hero limping after Tumos. 
The wound was skinned; but the strength e( 
his thigh was not restored. But what reason 
had our author to wound iGneas at so critical a 
time ? and how came the cuisses to be worse 
tempered than the rest of his annour, which 
was all wrought by Vulcan and his journeymen? 
These difficulties are not easily to be solved, 
without confessing that Virgil had not lift 
enough^ to correct his work ;' though he had re- 
viewed it, and found those errors, which he re- 
solved to mend : but, being prevented by death, 
and nqt willing to leave an imperfect woik be- 
hind him, he ordained, by bis last testament, 
that his ^neis should be burned. As for the 
death of Anins, who was shot by a goddess, the 
machine was not altogether so outrageous as the 
wounding Mars and Venus by the sword of 
Diomede. Two divinities, one would have 
thought, might' have pleaded their prerogative 
of impassibUiiy, or at least not have been wound- 
ed by any mortal hand ; beside that the ix<*P« 
whidi they shed, was so very like our comnxm 
Mood, that it was not to be distinguished from 
it, but only by the name and colour. As for 
wliat Horace says, in his Art of Pnetry, that no 
machines are to be used, unless on some ez- 
traordbary occasion, 

Nee deus Intersltj hlMi dlgnus Tiikllce 1 



to adapt to the guardian angels 
onsd by the prophet DanleL 



that rule is to be applied to the theatre, of which 
he is then speaking ; and means no more than 
this, that, when the knot of the pUy is to be un- 
tied, and no other way is left for making the 
discovery; then, and not otherwise, let a god. 
descend upon a rope, and clear the business to 
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tbft ftodleiiiM: but thk htt no relation to the 
BMcbiiies which we oeed in an epic poem. 

In the last place, ior the Dirt, or flying peet, 
which flapping on the ihietd of Tumuf, and 
flattering about his head, disheart^ed him in 
the doel, and presaged to bin his approaching 
death, I might itave placed it more property 
amongst the objectioni : lor the critics, who lay 
want ofoourage to the charge of yirgiPs hero, 
quote this passage as a main proof of their a^ 
tertion. They say oor author had not on^y se- 
cured him before the duel, but also, in the be- 
ginning of it,, had given him the adranlage id 
impenetrable arms, and in his sword ; tor that of 
Tomus was not his own, which was Ibrged by 
Vulcan for his father, but a weapon which he 
had snatched in haste, and by mistake, belong- 
ing to his charioteer Metiscos ; that, after all 
this, Jupiter, who was partial to the Trojan, 
and distrustful of the event, though he had hung 
the balance, and given it a jog of his hand to 
weigh down Tumus, thought convenient to give 
the Fates a collateral security, 'by sending the 
screech-owl to discourage hiqfi ; for which they 
I of Virgil, 



Non ne tua turbldm virtus 
Terret,ait : dt me terrent, et Japlter hostls.* 

In answer to which, I say, that this machine is 
one of those which the poet uses only for orna- 
ment, and not out of necessiiv. Nothing can 
be more beautiful or more poetical than his de- 
scription of the three Dire, or the setting of the 
balance, which our Milton has borrowMl finom 
him, but employed to a different end ; for, first, 
he makes God Almighty set the scales ibr Su 
Gabriel and Satan, when he knew no ?ombat was 
to follow ; then he makes the good ingePs scale 
descend, and the Devil's mount, iiuite contrary 
to Virgil, if I have translated the three verses 
according to my author's i 



Jupiter ipse duas aquato examine lances 
Sustlnet ; et fata imponitdi versa duorum ; 
Quern damnot labor, et quo vergat pondcre letom. 

For I have taken these words,-9uem damnet Ubar, 
in the sense which Virgil gives them m anothe* 
place, — damnabia tu quo^nu votiB, — to signify 
a prosperous event. Yet I dare not condemn 
so great a genius as Milton : for I am mnch 
mistaken if he alludes not to the text in Danie^ 
where Belshazzar is put into the balance, and 
was found too li^ht.— This is digression ;. arid I 
return to my subject. I said above, that these 
two machines of the baknce an^ the Dir» were 

' ' TlMse lines are inaceuratelj quoted, for 
Men me tua fbrvlda torrent 
DieCa,»tnz.fto. 

.Siirltf,xiL*LM8. 



only ornamental, and that the aaceesfl oftho Aal 
had been the same without them : fer, when 
'.fineasand Turmi!* stood fronting each other 
b»iurt the altar, Tumus looked dejected, and his 
colour fiuled in his face, as if he desponded of 
the victory belbre the fight ; and not only he, 
but all his party, when the strength of the two 
chkmpione was judged by the prO|iortion of their 
liinbs, concluded it was tffiparpu/rnn, and that 
their chief was overmatched : whereupon Jutm^ 
na (who vras of the same opiniun) took this 
opportunity to break the treaty and renew tlw 
war. Juno herself had plainly told the nymfdi 
beferehand, that her brother was to fight 

Imparibus falls, nee dis nee vlribos «iu1b i 
so that thero was no need of an apparition to 
fright Tumus : he had the presage within him- 
self of his impending destiny. The Diraonly 
Served to confirm him in his first opinion, that it 
was his destiny to die in the ensuing combat ; 
and in this sense are those words of Virgil lo 
be taken, 

Non me tua turblda virtus 

turret, alt : dt me terrerti, et Jupiter bostls.* 

I doubt not but the adverb solum is to be 
understood ; " it is not your [valour] oiUjf that 
gives me this concernment ; but I find also, by 
this portent, that Jupiter u my enemy:'' fut 
Turnus fled before, when his first sword waa 
broken, till his sister supplied him with a better | 
which indeed he could not use, because ^neaa 
kept him at a distanoe with his spear. I won- 
der Humus saw not this, where he charges hia 
author so unjustly, lor giving Tumus a seooK* 
sword to no purpose. How couki he fiwtert a 
bk>w, or make a thrust, when he was not sufier- 
ed toaj>proach 1 Besides, the chief errand ol 
the Dira wa* to wam Juturoa from the field ; 
fi)r she could have brought the chariot again, 
when she saw her brother worsted in the duel. 
I might farther add, that ^neas was so eager of 
the fight, tHat he left the city, now almost in 
his possession, to dedds his quarrel with Tur- 
nuB by the sword : whereas Tumus had manl> 
festly declined the combat, and sufiered his sister 
to conrey him as fiu- from the readi of his ene- 
my as she could — I say, not only suffered bar, 

. * Misquoted again ; for 

Non me tua fervUa torrent 
Dicta, ferox. 

I think the passage may easily be Interpreted wtth* 
ootdiS|»anigement of fneas's valour, even without 
sdopttng Dryden's eonstruction. Tumus, a brave 
and proud man, reduced to the humlUatinc situation 
of confessing hU fears, naturally Imputes them to 
the mors honourable cause, a dread, namely, of su* 
peroaioral interference- To confess his tenor to 
artse fh>m the force of his mortal adversely, wovk 
have been degrading to his character. 
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kotooBsmtedtoit; ftr it ii plain, 1m keaw Iwr, 
by uMM wwcu z 

lOTOT, etdudoiB axnoiri, eum primm per artem 
FcBdeim tarbtsU, teque bee In beOa daaistt : 

£t Bono iMciiitUqiiiim IklUa dM. 

1 hafo dwch w long te this subject, that I 
must oonlraet what I have to mf in rererence 
to my traaslatioB, unless I would swell my pr^ 
6ce into a volume, and make it formidaUo to 
your lordihlp, when yoQ see so many pages yet 
behind. And indeed what I have already writ- 
ten, either in justifioation or praise of Virgil, 
is agamit myself, for preiuming to copy, in my 
eoarsa English, the thoughts and beautiTuI ei- 
pressions of tbis inimitablb poet, who flourished 
m an age when his language was brought to its 
last perfection, fi)r which it was pariicuhirly 
owing to him and Horace. I will give your 
lordship my opinion, that those two friends had 
consulted each other's judgment, wherein (hey 
■hould eodeatour to excel ; and they seem to 
have pitched on propriety of thought, elegance 
of words, and hannony of numbers. According 
to this model, Horace writ bis Odes and Epudes : 
fer bis Satires and Epistles, being intended 
whoHy (or instruction, required another stylo—' 

Omari res ipsa neeat, eontentadooerl— 
and thereiore, as he himself professes, are termo' 
m prvpftoftt, nearer prose than verse. But Vir- 
gil, who never attempted the lyric rerse, is every- 
where elegant, sweet, and flowing in his hex- 
ameters. Hif words are not only chosen, but 
the places in which he ranks them Ibr the sound. 
He who remove s thom from the station wherein 
their master set them, spoils the harmony. 
What he says of the Sibyrs prophecies, may bo 
u properly applied to every word of his r they 
ttust be read in order as they lie ; the least 
breath discomposes them; and somewhat of 
their divinity is kist. I cannot boast that I have 
been thus exact in my verses ; but I have en- 
deavoorsd to follow the example of my master, 
and am the first Englishman, perhaps, who 
■nde it his deeignJo copy him in his numbers, 
ab choice of wonis, and bis placing them for the 
sweetness of the sound. On this last eonsider- 
aiion, I have shunned the eMiiro as much as 
pomibly I eotiM : for wherever that is used, it 
gives a roughness to the verse ; of which we 
can have little need in a language which is over- 
stocked with consonants.* Such is not the 
Latin, where the vowels and consonants are 
mixed in proportion to each other : yet Virgil 

• R Is singalar, that, under this eonvletlon. DiTden 
Should have compiled with the castom of his afs, in 
iiflkiBg out the vowsl before the eM of such words 



judged tho voweb to have smMwfaatof an over* 
balance, and therefore mmpers their s w eetness 
with ecsSMf €M. Such difTerenee there is IB tongues, 
that the same figure, which roughens one, gives 
majesty to another : and that was it which Virgil 
studied in his verses. Ovid uses it but rarely ; 
and hence it is that his versification cannot so 
properly be called sweet, as luscious. The 
Italiaim are forced upon it once or twioe in every 
line, because they have a redundancy of voweb 
in iheir language. Their metal is so soft, thai 
it will not coin without aUoy to harden it On 
the other side, for the reason already named, it 
is all we can do to give suflicieot sweetness to 
our language : we must not only choose our 
words for elegance, but for sound ; to perform 
which, a mastery in the languago is re<]uired ; 
the poet must have a magazine of words, and 
have th^ art to manage his fow vowels to the 
best advantage, that ihey may go the forther. 
He must also know the nature of the vowels 
-^ which are fnore sonorous, afid which more 
sofl and sweet -^ and so dispose them as his 
present occasions require ; all which, and a 
thousand secrets of versification beeide, he may 
learn from Virgil, if he will take him for his 
guidej If he be above Virgil, and is resolved to 
follow his own verve, (as the French call it,) 
the proverb will fall hravily U|ion him :— * Who 
teaches himself, has a fool for his master.** 

Virgil employed eleven years upon his JEueU; 
yet he left it, as he thought himself, imperfect ; 
which when I seriously consider, I wish, that, 
instead of three years which I have spent in tho 
translation of his works, I had four years more 
allowed me to correct my errors, that I might 
make ray version somewhat more tolerable than 
it is : for a poet cannot have too great a reve- 
rence for his readers, if he expects his labours 
shouM survive him. " Yet I will neither plead 
my age nor sickness, in excuse of the fiiults 
which I have made : that I wanted time, is all 
that I have to say ; for some of my subscribers 
grew so clamorous, that I could no Imger defor 
die publication. I hope, from the candour of 
your lordship, and your oiflen experienced good- 
ness to me, that, if the faults are not too many,' 
you will make allowances with Horace : 

^-^ 9i pliira nltent In carmine, non eso pauels 
OflTendar maculU, quas aat Incuriafudll, 
Ant humana parum oavli natumir- 

You may please also to observe, thai there is no^ 
to the best of my remembrance, one vowel gaping 
on another for want of a camtn^ m this whole 
poem : but, where a vowel ends a word, the next 
begins either with a consonant, or what u its 
qmvalent ; for our If and H kapirate, and oar 
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di|iiitlMoga,iMphkljiuch. Thegreatertlati- 
tnda I take is in Che letter F, when itconcfaides 
awonl,aiid thefints^DabteorOieBeztbeghw 
withamweL Neitherneed I hare-called Ihia 
a lalitiide, which is only an explanatioD of this 
genera] rule — that no vowel can be cot off be- 
fore another, when we cannot sink the prononp 
datioB of it; as Ae, tV,iiM, /,kc. Virgil 
thinks it sometimes a beaoty to imitate the li» 
eense of the Greohs, and luave two rowels 
opening on each other, as in that rerse of the 
Third Pastoral, 

Et Buccus pecorl, et lae sabdncltnr mgnls. 
But, nobis non Uod use 1am dimtiat at least 
/we study to refine oor numbers. I have long 
had by roe the materials of an Englis)i Proao^ 
qontainbg all the mechanical rules of rersifica- 
lion, wherein I have treated, with some exact- 
ness, of the feet, th^ quantities, and thp pauses. 
The French and Italians know nothing of the 
two first ; at least their best poets have not prac- 
tised them. As for the pauses, Malherbe first 
brought them into prance within this last cei^ 
tury ; and we see how they adorn their Alex- 
andrines. But, as Virgil propounds a riddle, 
which he leaves unsolved— 

Dlcrqolbus In tenia, Inseripti nomina regnm 
Nascantur flores j et PbyUlda solus habeto- 

, ffo I will give your lordship another, and leave 
the exposition of it to your acute judgment. I 
am sure there are few who make verses, have 
not observed the sweetness of these two lines in 
Cooper's HiU: 

Though deep, yet dear ; thoogh gentle, yet not duU { 
8troDg without rage; wUboot o'erflowine, fUU—* 

and then are yet fewer who can find the reason 
of that sweetness. I have given it to some 
of my friends in conversation ; and they have 
allowed the criticism to be just. But, since the 
evil of false quantities is difficult to be cured in 
any modem language ; since the French and the 
Italians, as well as we, are yet ignorant what 
feet are to be used in heroic poetry ; since X 
have not strictly observed those rules myself, 
which I can teach others ; since I pretend to 
no dictatorship among my fellow-poets; since, 
If I shouU instruct some of them to make welU 
ninning verses, they want genius to give them 
strength as well as sweetness; and, above all, 
since your lordihip has advistnl me not to pub- 

• This celebrated couplet occurs In Sir John Den- 
ham's " Cooper's HIU," a poem Which was pitised 
beVond iu merit by the author's contemporaries. 
After allowlne that the lines are smooth atid sonor- 
ous, which (Meed were infrequent quaMtles of the 
verslficatkMi of the perioit. 1 (ertrn:uch ofthelr merit 
lies In the sklintl aiitUbesis of the attributes of the 
rivet. 



Jiah that littlo which I kBov, I look oi yov 
counsel as your c o mm a n i^ which I shall obaerva 
inviolably, till you sha|^ please to revoke it, and 
leave me at liberty to roaka my thoughts public. 
In the mean time, that I may arrogate nothing 
to myself, I must acknowledge that Virgil in 
Latin, and Spenaer in English, have been my 
masters. Spenser has also given me the boU* 
ness to make use sometimes of bis AidsiiidriBa 
line, which we call, thooch improperly, the Pin- 
daric, beaaose Mr. Cowley has often employed 
it in his Odes. It adds a certain majesty to the 
verse, when it Is used with judgment, and stops 
the sense firom overflowing into another line. 
Formerly the French, like as, and the Italians, 
had but five feet, or ten syllables, in their hooic 
f eiso ; but, smce Ronsaid's time, as 1 suppose^ 
they found their tongue too weak to wpport their 
epic poetry, without the addition of another IboC 
That inde«i has given it somewhat of the run 
and measure ol a trimeter ; but it runs with more 
activity than strength: their language is not 
strung with sinews, like our English ; it has the 
nimbleness of Sr greyhound, but not the bulk and 
body -of a mastiflT. Our men and oar verses 
overbear them by thrir weight; and Pondmy 
non namsro^ is the British motto. The French 
have set up purity for the standard of their lan- 
guage ; and a mascdline vigour is tliat of oois. 
Like their tongue, is the genius of their poets, 
Kght and triflug in comparison of the English ; 
more proper for sonnets, madrigals, and elegies, 
than herpic poetry. The turn on thoughts and 
words is their chief talent ; but the epic poem 
is too stately to receive those little ornaments. 
The painters draw their nymphs *in thin and 
airy habits ; but the weight of gold and of em- 
broideries is reserved for queens and goddesses. 
Virgil is never frequent in those turns, like Ovid, 
but much more sparing of them in his iEneis, 
than in his Pastorajs and Georgics. 

Ignoseenda quUiun, scirentsl Ignosoere manes. 
That turn is beautiful indeed ; but he employs h 
In the story of Orpheus and £ur3rdic«» not in bis 
great poem. I have used that Iwense in his 
.^nels sometimes ; but I own it as my (auk. 
It was given to those who understand no better. 
It is like Ovid*s 

Semlvlrwnque bovem, semlbovemque vlrata. 
The poet found it before his critics, but it was a 
darling sin, which he would not be persuaded to 
reform. The want of genius, of which I have 
accused the French, is laid to their charge by 
one of their own great authors, though 1 have 
forgotten his name, and where I read it. If 
rewards could make good poets, their great man* 
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lir* hw Mt be0» wwUBg oate part m InteBn- 
tiferi fOflowigeiDratB; fer Im is wise «Boagh to 
niltl* Av^amm, if ke had arMtro. Tbo tri- 
oawir and proscrUwr luul deioended to ot la a 
■flfiahidaoBa fan than they oow appear, if the 
—Hiaior had not taken we to make frieade of 
ham and Horaoe. I eonfeee, the banishment of 
Orid waa a hkA in his escntcheen: yet he was 
anlj banished \ and who knows bat his crisae 
WM capital', aad then his exile was a &voar? 
Arioato» who, witii all bis &ults, must be ac- 
knowledged a great poet, baa put these words 
talo the mouth of an erangelist i^ but whether 
they will pass fa gospel now I caanot lell. 

Hon lb st Buito Bl benlgito Augosto, 
Come la tuba dl Vfrffillo saona. 
L*baver havnio In poejBia boon gasto, 
Ia ]>ro8critUonc toiqua gU perdona. 

Bat heroic poetry is not of the growth of 
France, as it might be of Engtand, if it were 
cnhivatiBd. Spenser wanted onfy to have read 
Jie ruloB of Bossu ; fa no man was ever bora 
wiih a greater genius, or had more knowledge to 
flopport iL But the perfamance of the French 
is not eqoal to their skill ; and hitherlo we have 
wanted skill to perfam better. S^grais, whose 
pre&ce is so wooderfiilly good, yet is wholly 
destitute of elevation, though his version is much 
better than that of the two brothers, of-any of 
the rest who have attempted Virgil. Hannibal 
Caro is a great name amongst the Italians; yet 
his translation of the ^nels is.mostscandaloua- 
ly meaay though he has taken the advantage of 
writing in blank verse, and freed himself from 
ihe shackles of modern rhyme, if it be modern ; 
fa Le CTere has told us lately, an<| I believe has . 
■mde it oat, that David's Psalms were written 
in an errant ifayme as they are translated. Now, 
if a Muse cannot run when she is unfettered, it 
ii a aign she has but little speed. I will not 
mtke a digression here, thou^ I am strangely 
Ismpted to it ; but will only say, that he who 
cm write well in rhyme, may write better in 
Uaak verse.l Hhyme is certainly a constraint 
even to the best poets, and those who make 
it with moat ease ; thoogh perhaps I have as 
little reason to complain of that hardship as any 
man, excepting Ctuarles and Withers. What 
it adis to sweetness, it takes away from sense ; 
aad he who loses the least by it, may be called 
a gainor. It often makes us swerve from an 

Louis XXV., whom Dryden in^bsMy in his nean 



aatiwr'B meaning; as, ifanttlcbtsetapfa*a 
archer at a grsat diiianoe, lot him aim as niaet^ 
ly as ha can, the least wind will take his arrow, 
and divert it from the wMta. I return to ov 
Italian traaskOor of the ^nela. He is a Ibot- 
poot, ho lasqueys by tfas side of Viigil at the bs«^ 
bnt never mountsbebihd him. Doctor MorelU,t 
who is no nsaan ciiiie in car pbotry, and tbere- 
fae may be presumed to be a better in his own 
language, has'coo6rmed mo in this opinion by 
hir judgment, and thinks, withal, that he haf 
often mistaken his master's ssnsa. I wookl say 
so, if I durst, but am afraid I have cnwmittad 
the same fault more ofken, and mora grossly; 
fa I have faaaken Eumus, (whom generally I 
follow,) in many places, and made oxpoeitioas 
bf my own in some, quite contrary to him ; of 
which I will give but two esaaipler, beerasa 
they. are so near each other, in the Tenlh 



, - - i with disadvantage to the needy Chartes, 

wba ,oved Utsiaiy merU without rewanllng It ; tbe 
James, who rewarded without loving It ; 
' VUUam, who did neither the 



« IK. John, tn bis eooversatkm with Astolfo, on 
Che latfiir*s arrival In the Moon. 

t Hd^ to not expresaed with sufllcient proeislon. 
OMoaMediy one poisesslag those true poetic vm&- 
^OL. 11.— 6 



Sortl Pater . «|nQS ntrfque. 
Pallas says it to Tomus, just befaa they fight. 
Rueos thinks that the word Pa§tr is to be r». 
ferre4 to Evander, the lather of Pallaa. Bat 
bow could be imagine |hat it was the same ihi^ 
to Evander, if his son were slain, or if ho over- 
came? The poet certainly intended Jupiter, 
the common father of mankind ; who, aa Pallaa 
hoped, would stand an impartial spectator of the 
combat, and not be more iavoorable to Tnrnas 
than to him. The second is not long aftsr it, 
and both befae the duel is begun. They, aio 
the words of Jupiter, who oomfats Hercules 
for the death of Pallas, which was immediately 
•to ensue, and which Hercules coukl not fain- 
der, (though the young hero had addressed his 
prayers to him fa his assistance^) becanse tba 
gods cannot control destiny. The verse Ibllows : 

810 alt; atque uculos Rutulonnn njidtarvls.— 

which the same Rneus thus'construes : Jupiter, 
after he had said this, immediately turns his 
eyes to the Rutulian fields, an^ behoUs the duel. 
I have given this place another exposition, that 
he turned hir eyss from the field of combat, that 
he might not behold a sight so unpleasing to him* 
The word nfieU^ I know, will admit of both sen- 
ses; bat Jupiter having confessed that he codd 
not alter fate, and being grieved he could not, in 
consideration of Herculee— it seems to me tlial 

Ules, which eoaslst In the thought and not in the 
mem arranfement of expression, will shine moot la 
the easiest stroeture of venMcatlon. Bat there la 
a very Inferior, yet notaltogether eontemptilrie kind 
of poet, whose merit consists mere in meloihr of 
versMeatton, and itsatneis or even tUlcitjr of ex- 
preislon, than In his powers of eonoeptlon, Soeh 
balds wUl do weU to avail themselves of the a ' 
dyof rhyme. 
* 4 Xsaxned physician of Dryden'stlBib 
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hi ■hoaM avilt hiteyei, iMher tluui take pleai- 
iiro io the fpeciael*. But of thii I an not to 
coB&dMit u the other, thoufh I think I have 
IbUowed Virgirs aeiiae.« 

What I have nid, though it hat the face of 
anoganoe, yet is intended for the honour of ny 
eoontry ; and therefore I will boldly own, that 
thia Englieh tranehition hag oMire of Yirfirs 
^)irit in it, than either the French or the Ital- 
ian. Bone of our countrymen have tranelated 
•pieodet and other parte of Virgil, with great 
■Dceeaa: aa partienkriy your lordship, whoee 
version of Orpheus and Eurydice ii eminently 
food. Amongst the dead authors, the Sflepus 
of my Lord Roscommon caanoi be too much 
commended. I say nothing of Sir John Den- 
ham, Mr. Waller, and Mr. Cowley ;t it ia the 
utmost of my ambition to be thought theirequal, 
or not to be much inferior to them, and some 
others of the Uving. But it is one thing to take 
pains on a fragment, and translate it perfectly ; 
and another thing to have the weig)it of a whole 
author on my shoulders. They who believe the 
burden light, let them attempt the fourth, sizth^' 
or eighth Pastoral ; the first or fourth Georgtc ; 
and, amongst the JEneidsj the fourth, the fifth, 
the seventh, the ninth, the tenth, the eleventh, 
or the tweUih ; for in these I think I have suc- 
ceeded best. 

Long before I undertook this work, I was no 
■tranger to the original. I had also studied Vir- 
gil's design, his disposition of it, his rosnaers, 
his judicious management of the figures, the so- 
ber retrenchments of his sense, which always 
leave somewhat to gratify our imagination, on 
which it may enlarge at pleasure ; but, shove all, 
the elegance of his ezpremions, and the harmo- 
ny of his numbers : for, as I have ssid in a for- 
mer dissertation, the words are, in poetry, what 
* the colours are in painting ; if the design be 
good, and the draught be trtie, the colouring is 
the first beauty that strikes the eye.} Spenser 
and Milton are the nearest, in English, t6 Vir- 
gil and Horace in the Latin ; and 1 hive en- 
deavoured to form my style by imiiating these 
masters. I will further own to you, my lord, 
that my chief ambition is to please those readers 

• There csn be, I think, little doubt, that In botli 
tMse passMres the poel has detected the true and 
poetical ^ense of the author, which has escaped the 
mere commentator. 

^ AU of whom had made slijeht and partial at- 
tempts as tian^Uton from Vlrsll. 

I This comparison our author has detailed In his 
pretece to Fresnoj^s " Art of Painting." 
• *'l aiii now come, though with the omission of 
many likenesses, to the third part of Painting, 
which Is called chromatic, or ooloartng. Expression, 
and all that betongs to wonls. Is that In a poem 
which colouring Is In a picture. The colours weU 
chosen In their pibper places, together with the 
"-" ^ which hekmgtothem, lighten 



who have diaobnimeat eiwii|h to prdsrViffil 
before any other poet in the Latin toagoe. 8wsh 
■pints as he desired to pleaae, sndi wonfat I 
choose for my judges, and wouM stand or foil by 
them alone. S^grais has distinginshed the rang- 
ers of poetry, according to their capacity of judlt- 
ing, into three dasass ; (he might have aaid Ibo 
same of writers too, if he had pleased.) In ifae 
foweot form he places those whom he calls ht 
ptttM seprite— such things as are our upper ga^ 
lory audience in a piaybouee, who like nothing 
but the husk and -rind of wit ; prefer a quibMe, a 
conceit, aa epigram, before solid aease and •!•- 
gant expression ;—thsoe are mob readers. If 
Virgil and Martial stood for parliament men, wa 
know aheady who wouU cairy it. But, though 
they make the greatest appearance in the fieUi 
and cry the loudest, the best on't is, they are 
but a sort of French Huguenots, or Dutch boon, 
brought over in herds, but not naturalized ; who 
have not land of two pounds per annum in Par- 
nassus, and therefore are not privileged to poU. 
Their authors are of the same level, fit to repre- 
sent them on a mountebank's stage, or to be 
masters of the ceremonies in a beargarden. Tet 
these are they who have the most admirers. 
But it often happens, to their mortification, that, 
as their readers improve their stock of sense, 
(as they may by reading better books, and bj 
conversation with men of judgment,) they soon 
forsake them : and when the torrent from tha 
mountains falls no more, the swelling writer is 
reduced into his shallow bed, like the Man^a- 
nares at Madrid, with scarce water to inoisten 
his own pebbles.* There are a middle sort of 
readers, (as we Kokl there is a middle state of 
souls,) such as ^ave a farther insight than the 
former, ^et have not the capacity of jtidginf 
right ; for I speak not of those who are bnbed bgr 
a party, and know better, if tlipy were not cor- 
rupted ; but I mean a company of warn young 
men, who are not yet arrived so for as to dis- 
cern the difference betwixt fustian, or ostenta- 
tious sentences, and the true' sublime. Theae 

^e design, and make it pleasant to the 070. Tha 
words, the expresBlons, the tropes and figures, tha 
venlflcatlon, and all the other elegBOcles of sound, 
as cadences, turns of woMs upon the thought, ana 
mai^ other things which are aUpaitt ofexprea- 
sion, peA>rm exactly the same office, both In dra- 
matic and epic poetry. Our author calls ooloarfng 
lena wnrU i In plain English, the bawd of her si»> 
ter, the design or drawing : she clothes, ehe dreasea 
her up, she paints her, she makes her appear mora 
tovely than naturally ^e Is, she procoree for Iba 
design, and makes hnrers for her ; for the design of 
Itself Is only so many naked lines. Thus In poetij. 
the expression Is that which charms the reader, am 
beautifles the design, whtoh Is only the ootUnes of 
tbefsMes.*' 

* This river, which flows past Madrid, is dlstla- 
gulshed by the splendour of its bridge, and Ite 
scantiness of its waters. 
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tra abof« liking Mutiali or Owen's EpigraoM, 
kilt they would certainly Mt Virgil below Sta- 
tiiH or Liacan. I need not saj their pools are 
of the same tatio with their admirers. They 
•ffoet great ne ss in all they write; but it is a 
hladflered greatness, like that of the vain man 
whom Seneca describes— an ill habit of body, 
liiU of iuimowst and swelled with dropsy. Eren 
Ikaee loo deeert their authors, as their judgment 
lipana. The young gentlemen themselves a?e 
commonly misled by their pedago|ue at school, 
their tutor at the university, or iheir governor in 
their travels: and many of those three sorts are 
the moat positive blockheads in the world. How 
anay of those flatulent writers have I known, 
mbo have sank in their reputation,. after seven or 
eight editions of their wurks ; for iiideed they are 
poets only f^r young men. They had great suo- 
cess at their 6rst appearance; but not being of 
God. (as a wit said formerly^) they could not 



I have already named two sorts of judges ; but 
Virgil wrote for neither of them : and, by his 
•ample, I am not ambitious of pleasing the low- 
est or ihe middle form of readers. 

He chose to please the most judicious eetib 
of Ihe highest rank, and truest understanding. 
Tbt-ae are few in number; but whoever is so 
happy as to gain their approbation, can never 
lose it, because ihey never give it blindly. Then 
Ihey have a oeruin magnetism in their judg- 
ment, which attracts others to their sense. 
Every day they gain some new proselyte, and 
in time become the church. For this reason, a 
weU weighed judicious poem, which at its first 
appearance gains no more upon the world than 
la be just receifed, and rather not blamed than 
■neh applauded, insinuates itself by insensible 
dagreea into the liking of the reader : the more 
bs studies it, the more it grows upon him ; tterj 
lima be fakes it up, he discovers s6nie new 
graces in il. And whereas poems, whjcfa are 

CJueed by the vigour of imagination only, 
e a gloes upon them at the first, which time 
wears olf; the works of judgment are like ll^e 
diamond ; the more they are polished, the more 
iostre they receive. Such is the difference be- 
twist Ylrgii's MntU and Marini's Adone. 
Aad, if I may be allowed to change the meta- 
phor, I woukl say, that Virgil is like the Fame 
whidi he describes : 

MoUlltate rUtnt, vlresque acqalrlt eundo. 
Soeh a sort of repuution is my aim, though in 
a §u inferior decree, according to my motto in 
Ihe titb-pa g e StquUurque patrtm nea putmbua 
4fpd$: and therefore I appeal to .the highest 
omrt of judicature, I'die that of the peers, of 
ffbicb your lordship is to great an omansnt. 



Without this ambition, which I own, of d#> 
siring to please the judicet mgm, I eouM new 
have been able to have done any thing at thui 
age, when the fire of poetry is commonly esth^ 
guished in edier men. Tet Virgil baa given 
me the eample nf EnteUus for my eneourage- 
ment: when he was well heated, th» younger 
champion could not stand before him. And we 
find the elder contended not ibc the gift, but for 
the honour— nee ilena merer .* for Dampier has 
infermed us, in his voyages, that the air of the 
country which produce* goU, is never whol*> 



I had long since cunsidt-red, that the way to 
please the best judges is not to translate a poet 
literally, and Virgil least of any other : for, his 
peculiar beauty lying in his choice of words, 1 
am excluded from it by the narrow compass of 
our heroic verse, tmless I wouU make use of 
monesylhibles only, and those dogged withooi»- 
sonants, which are the dead weight of eur mo- 
> therwtongue. It is possible, I confossj though it 
rarely happens, thai a verse of menosyllablai 
may sound harmoniously ; and some examples 
of it I have seen. My first line of the fuels is 
not harsh— 

Arms, and the man I slnf; who, forced by fate, *c 

But a much better instance may be given fima 
the h»t line of Manilius, made English, by our 
learned and judicious Mr. Creecb^ 
KoT oonld the world have borne so llerce a flame- 
where the many liouid consonants are placed so 
artfully, that they 'give a pleasing sound to the 
words, though they are all of one syllable. 

It is true, I have been sometimes forced upon 
it in other ^moes of this work : but I never did 
it out of choice ; I was either in haste, or Virgil 
gave me no occasion for th€|^mament of words; 
for it seldom happens but a monosyllable line 
turns verse to prose ; and even that prose is rug- 
ged and unhormonious. Philarchus, I remem- 
ber, taxes Balzac for placing twenty monosylla- 
blee in file, without one dissyllable betwixt 
them. The way I have taken is not so strait 
as metaphrase, nor so loose as paraphrase: 
some things too I have omitted, and sometimes 
have added of my own. Tet the omissions, I 
hope, are but of circumslances, and such as 
wiidd have no grace in English ; and the ad- 
ditions, I also hope, are easily deduced from 
VirgiPs sense. They will seem, (at least I have 
the vanity to think so,) not stuck into him, but 
growing out of him. He studies brevity more 
than any other poet : but he had the advantage 
of a language wherein much may be conipre- 
sd in a little sp^ee. We, and all the mod- 



em tongues, have more artlclss and pronoun^ 
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bwides tigBm oTtansei aod cases, and other bar* 
baritiesoQ which our epeedi Ubuiii by the (kults 
of our Cnrefatheri. The Ronune rounded theira 
upoD (he Greek: and the Qreeki, we know, 
were labouring many hundred yearf upon their 
language, before they brought it l|> perfection. 
They rejected all thuae eignt^ and cut off, as 
many articles as they could span ; comprehend- 
ing in one word what we are constrained to ei- 
press in two ; which is one reason why we can- 
not write so concisely as they hare done. The 
word pofar, for example, signi6es not only a 
fiuher, but your father, fUjf father, ^ or Asr 
fiithor, all iocluded in a word. 

This inconvenience is common t^ all modem 
tongues ; and this alone constrains us to em- 
ploy more words thsn the ancients needed. But, 
having before obierred, that Virgil eaadeavours 
10 be short, and al the same time elegant, I pur- 
toe the eicelience, and ibrsake the brevity : for 
there he is like ambergris, a rich perfume, but 
of s» dose and glutinous a body, that it must be 
opetuMi with inferior scents of musk or ciret, or 
tka »weeuMM wiU not be drawn oat into an- 
other language. 

On the whole matter, 1 thought fit to steer 
betvizt (he two extremes of paraphrase and lit- 
eral translation ; to keep as near my author as I 
eould, without losing all his graces, the meet 
Moinen: of which are in the beauty of bis 
words ; tad those words, I must add, are always 
figurative. Such of these as would retain, their 
elegano'e ir our tongue, I have endeavoured to 
graff on it ; but moet of them are of necessity 
to be k»t, btftause they will not shine in any 
but their own.. Virgil has sometimes two of 
them in a line : but the scantiness of our heroic 
Teiae b o<>l capable of receiving more than one ; 
and that too must «[piate for many others which 
have none. Such is the difference of the lan- 
guages, or such my want of skill in 'choosing 
words. Yet I may presume to say, and I hope 
with as nwch reason as (he French translator, 
thai, taking all tlie materials of this divine au- 
thor, I hsve endeavoured to make Vir^ speak 
such English as he would himself havo spoken, 
if he had been bom in England, and in this 
Resent age. I acknowledge, with S^grais, that 
I have not succeeded in this attempt according 
to my desire : yet I shall not be wholly without 
praise, if in some sort I may be allowed to have 
copied the clearness^ the purity, the easiness, 
and the magnificence, of his style. But I shall 
have occasion to speak ftuiher on ibis sulqect 
before I end the Preface. 

When I mentioned the Pindaric line, I 
should have added, that I take another license 
Id my verses : for I frequently make use of 



triplet rhymes, and ibr the same reason, 1 
tliey bound th^ sense. And therefore I gei^ 
erally join these two licenses togetlier, and 
make the last verse of the uiplet a Pindaric :* 
for, besides the m^esty which it gives, it ooa> 
fines the sense within tbe barriers of three tines, 
which would languish if it were lengenibed into 
- four. Spenser is my example for both tbeto 
privileges of English verses ; and Chapman has 
followed him in his translation of Hotaer. Mr. 
Cowley has given into them after both ; and all 
succeeding writers after him. I regard Ihea 
now as tho Jlfogiu Charta of heroic poetry, and 
am loo much an Englishman to bse what my 
ancestors have gaio^ for me. Let the Preach 
and Italians value themselves on their regdai^ 
ity; strength and Mevaiion are our standard. 
I saki before, and I repeat it, that the affect^ 
purity of the French has onsinewed their he- 
roic verse. The language of an epic poem h 
almost wholly figurative: yet they are so fear- 
ful of a metaphor, that no example of Yiigii 
can encourage them to be bold with safoty. 
Sure they might warm themselves by that 
sprightly blaze, without approaching it so dodo 
as to singe their wings ; they may come as near 
it as their master. Not that I wooU di»- 
oourage that purity of diction in which be «t- 
cels all other poets. But he knows how far to 
extend his franchises, and advances to tbe 
verge, without venturing a foot beyond it. On 
the oilier side, without being injurioos to the 
memory of our English Pindar, I will presume 
to say, that his metaphors are sometimes too 
violent, and his language is i^ot always piB«. 
But, at the same time, I must excuse him ; br, 
through the iniquity of the times, he was foreed 
to travel, at an age when, instead of leamiqg 
foreign languages, he should have studied tin 
beauties of his mother^ongue, which, like all 
other s|)eech«*s, is to be cultivated early, or wa 
shall never write it with any kind of ekganc«.f 
Thus, by gaining abroad, he lost at home ; lik» 
the painter in the " Arcadia," who, going to aaa 
a skirmish, had his arms lopped off, and ro> 
turned, says Sir Philip Sidney, well instructad 
how to draw a battle, but without a hand to pci^ 
form his work. 

There is another thing in which I hava pre* 
sumed to deviate fi-om him and Spenser. Thty 
both makehemistichs, (or half verses,) breaki^ 

* Mow more commonly called an Alenndrlna. 

Pope had perhaps tlds passage In bis memory, wbaa 

he composed tbe fomous triplet descriptive of Diy- 

den*s versification : 
Waller was smooth ; but Dnrden taught to JolB 
The varying vene, the lull rBsoundina line, 
The long maJesUo march, and energy divine, 
t Be alhales to Cowtaty, who waslbroed abroad far 

the UllMsof tberoyalpaxtj In the cMl waa. 
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ifflidMfliUdkoraliae. I 
Ml OMBjr rach is Uia*<Fuf7 Qimm;" and 
•fn thoM few nighi be oeeftnonod by his on- 
him duHce of so long a sItiiaL Mr. Cowlej 
Jbd mkI out, liuuiio Jund of olaff is profier for 
% hocoic poeaiy m being all too lyrioil: 701, 
though he wrote in eoupleU, where ihjmo is 
ftoor firon oonstraint, he frequeoUy affeeU half 
iwne ; of which we find not one in HbnMr, 
indlibinknocinanjoftheGhoekpoetSiOr iho 
Lalov •ywyting only Virgil : and there is no 
^OMdoa but ho thought he had Virgil's au- 
Iharitjr br that lieonse. But, I am eoofident, 
•■r poet never meant to leaTo him, oraiayQlheri 
nch aprec^d^Bt: and I ground my opinion on 
these two reasons: first, we find no tnfDigi» of 
a homistirh in any ofhis Pastorals or Geoigies: 
fcr ho bid given the last finishmg strokes to 
hich thene poems: but his ^neishe left so in- 
osneec, at least so short of that perreolion at 
whkh ha aioNd, that we know how hard a sen* 
iHce be passed upon it: and, in the snrond 
■iMSpI reasonably prssome, that he intended to 
imm filled up all those hemistichs, beoause in 
saeof them we find thewsense impeifeot: 
OnemtlblJamTlroJfc 

I gnunmarian has ended fiir 
1 a half line of nonsense : 

> pepertt fUmante Greami 
lor Aneanius nmst have been bom some yean 
the burning of Ihateity ; which I need 
On the other side, we find also, that 
he hhnself filled up one line in the Sixth .fineld, 
lbs cntfiueiasm seising him, while be was reedp 
4g ta Augustus : 
MtaeiMim JEelUem, quo non pnBstantlor alter 
Aielere vtros 

tiwhidibe added, in that tiansport, Afsrtfem- 
fw moMMJim camtt : and never was any luie 
■ma^j finished; ht the reasons whieh I 
hue given in the Book of Pkintmg. On these 
ws ehieia tioBS I have shunned hemistichs; not 
bamgwiBingto imitate VirgU tea fiull^ like 
Alenndei's courtiers, who affected to hokl their 
■Mks awry, because he oouki not help it.* I 
■I aooMent your lordship is by this time of 
■y opinion, and that you will look on those half 
Bam hereaAer, as the hnperfect products of a 
bmiy Moss : li^e the frogs and seipents in the 
Kile; port of them Undled into life, and part a 
leap of uafemed unanimatsd mud* 
lameensibtethatmany of my whole verses 
dioee halves, fer want of 



upbraided tfait seaM «f his aavah bid aot Iha 
spirit of the rest, rsavnsd thin { 
CharleonpOyWho made the pAdiai, was ■ 
able to raise an amy of them. The I 
may be heroes, bat the mu kit ade mnl < 
of oooaaon nmn» 

I amabobouaAlotettyour loidship, in my 
own defence, that, firom the begiaaing of Iha 
First Geoi^ to the ead of tba last JSonId, I 
fiwnd the difficulty of tramlalma gfswiag 
TM.ali 



to difsst them better: but give me Isave to 
I fee esmma of Boceaee, who, whea he WIS 



in evoiT sueoeeding bookr Ar Virgil, above all 
poets, had a ftock, which I m^ caB ahnost h^ 
ozhanstiUe, of ngonttve, elegMt, and sounding 
wofds. I,wfaoiahe(ithutasmnllportiaaofhi8 
genius, Msi write in a laagaage so uMMh inferior 
to iteLathi, have fimnd it very painfiil to vary 
dirases, when the saaw sense returns upon nmii 
Even he himself, whether out of aeoessity or 
choice, has often si prssse d the same thing aa 
the saaw words, and often repeated two or tbee 
whole verses, which he had used befcre. Woids 
are aot so easily coined as oMney ; and yet wn 
see that the credit, nol oaly of bairiu, hut of e»r 
ehequen, cracks, whsa little oomss in, and 
mudi goes out. Virgil called upon main every 
live fer some new word: and I paid so kmg, that 
I was ahnost bankrupt; so that the latter end 
must neede he Biore boideneome than the begin- 
ning or the middle; and, oonseqiietttly, the 
twelfth .£neid cost me double the time of the 
first and second. What had beoome of me, if 
Virgil bad taxed me with another book? I hsd 
oeiUmly been reduced to pay the public in ham- 
mered BMuey, toft want of milled; that is, hi 
the same old words wUeh I had used befiire 
and the receivers must have been fereed to have 
taken any thing, where there was so little to be 
had.« 

Beeides this difliculty> (with which I have 
struggled, and made a shift to pass it over,) 
there is one remaining, which is.iasuperable to 
fdl translators We are bound to oar author's 
sense, though with the latitudes ah^ady men- 
tioned ; for I think it not so sacred, as that one 
iota must not be added or diminiihed, on pain 
of an ^fuifAsma. But slaves we are, and la- 
bour on another man's plantation ; we dress the 
vineyard, but the wine is the owner's: if the 
^oil he sometimes barren, then we are sure ot 
being scourged : if it be fruitful, and our care 
succeeds, we are not thanked; for the proud 
reader will only say, the poor drudge has dona 
his duty. But this is nothing to what foUows ; 
fiir, being ^ligod to make his sense intelligihle, 

* The oenftisfcm oecasioned bjr the rales of the 



* Our author has, however, availed hhnself of 
febliesnm la his seittm postiy. 



>pted, eieated great ineoa 

venlenee and dietiees to IndMloals. B Is often 
memkmed4n the comspondense between Tonasn 
sndDrrdsa. 
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«M 4m fofced to antane <mr own venes, that we 
mmj givo his nMuinf to the roader. He, who 
mwmtM, m nuwtor of hii tboufhu and wonk t 
Im can torn and vary them aa he pleaaet, till he 
rtnden ibem harmoaioaa; bat the wretched 
translator has no mch privilege : lor, beinf tied 
to the thoughts, he mast make what nuaic he 
can in the expression; and, ftr this reason, it' 
cannot alwayi bs to sweet aa tliat of the ori- 
ginal. There is a beauty of sound, as Sdgrais 
haa obaerred, in aome Latin words, which is 
wholly lost in any UMdem language. He in- 
suness in that w e tfit osiaraoM, on which Ve- 
nus lays Cupid, in the First JEneld. If I 
should tranalato it wasa i stsiTprgsi, aa the word 
aignifiea, the reader would think I had miataken 
Virgil : for those Tillage words, as I may call 
them, give oa a mean klea of the thing : but 
the aound of the Latin ia ao much more pleaa- 
ing, by the juat mixture of the vowela with the 
oonaonania, that it raiaea our fcnciea to^eon* 
eeive somewhat more noble than a oommoa- 
herb, and to spread roaee under him, and atrew 
liliea oTer him ; a bed not unworthy the grand* 
aon of the goddeas. 

If I cannot copy his harmonious numbers, 
how ahall I Imitate his noble 6igkis, where hu 
thoughta and worda ars equally nUime ? Qmtm 



-qolniulB stodet aemulsri 



— — cmalia ope Itadatei 

NMtur Boanla, vltreo datunia 

KonUoa iiouto. 

What modem huiguage, or what poet, can 
eipreaa the majestic beauty of this one treaae, 
amoBgat a tboiiaand oihera ? 

Aude, hoBpes, comemnereopes, et te quotiae dlgnom 
Plpge deo. 

For my part, I am loat in the admiration of it : 
I contemn the world when I think on it, and 
myself when I translate it* 

Lay by Virgil, I beeeeda your lordship, and 
all my better sort of judges, when you take up 
my veraion ; and it will appear a passable beauty 
when the original muse is absent. But, like 
Spenser's falae Florimel made of snow, it meha 
and vanishes when the true one comes in sight. 
I will not excuse, but justify myself, for one 
pretended crime, with which I am liable to be 
charged by false critics, not only m this tranala- 
tlon, but in many of my original poems — ^that I 
Latiniae too much. It b true, that, when I find 

* Keveitheleaa our author, long before underta- 
klngUie translation of Vircll, bad giTen a noble 
paraphraae of tbeae lines in tbo Hind's addreas to 

This mean retreat did mighty Pan contain i 
Be emuloosof hire, and pomp disdain, 
And dare not to debase your soul to gain. 



an Engtish word significant and soonding, I 
neither borrow from the Latin, nor any ether 
language ; but, when I want at home, I mnt 
seek abroad. 

If sounding words are not of our growth and 
manufacture, who shall hinder me to import 
them from a foreign country ? I carry not out 
the treasure of the nation, which ia neVer to re> 
turn ; but, what I bring from Italy, I spend in 
England : here it rematna, and here it circulates ; 
6r, if ths coin be good, it will pass from one 
hsnd to another. I trade both with the fiviag 
and the dead, for the enrichment of our natite 
hmguage^ We have enough in Enghml to 8up> 
ply our neceaaity ; but if we wfll have thanga «f 
magnificence and aplendour, we moat get ihem' 
l^eommerce. Poetry raqoirea ornament ; and 
that ia not to be had fromow old Teuton mono- 
ayllablea : therefore, if I find any elegant word 
in a claaaic author, I propose it to be naturaliied 
by uaing it myself; and, if the pn^ approvas 
of it, the bill pasaaa. But every nmn cannot 
distinguuh between pedantry and poetry : every 
man, thereftre, ia not fit to innovate. Upon the 
whole matter, a poet mast first be certain that 
the word be wodd introduce ia beantiful in the 
Latin, and ia to eonaider, in the next placoi 
whether it will agree with the En^liah idiom : 
after thia, he ought to take the opinion of judi* 
ciouafriends, auch aa are learned in both lan- 
guagea : and, laatly, ainoe no man is infrUiUe, 
let him use thia lioenae very aparingly ; tar, if 
too many fiireign worda are poured in upon aa, 
it looka as if ttey were designed not to assiat 
the natives, but to conquer them. 

I am now drawing towards a condusioa, 
and aiMpect your lordabip ia very glad of it. 
But |iermit me first to own what helpa I have 
had in this undertakmg. The late Ear) of Lau- 
derdale* aent roe over his newtranalation of the 
JEotUf which .he had ended before I engaged 
in the aame deaign. Neither did I then intend 
it : but, some propoaala being afterwards nmde 
me by my bookseller, I desired hia lordabipPa 
leave that I might accept them, which be frcdy 
granted ; and I have hia letter yet to ahow fiv 
that permiaaion. He reaolved to have printed 
hia workt (which he might have done two yeara 
before I could puUiah mine,) and had peifonn- 
ed it if death had not prevented hiaii. But, 
having hia manuscript in my hands, I consulted 
it as often aa I doubted of my autber^ sense i 
for no man understood Virgil betier than that 
Isamed nobleman. His fiienda, I hear, have 

* Richard, fourth Bait of Lauderdale, nephew sf 
that respectable minister the Duke of LaudBtrialSb 
** Be had a fine geatus ftor poetiy," says Sir lUiheit 

Douglass, in his Peerage of Sootiand ; ' 

elegant translation of VlrgU." 
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TCt aaotber and BMre correct copy of that tnuM- 
mon by them, which, bad they pleaaed to have 
given the paUic, the judges maat have been 
coBviaced that I bave not Haltered him. Be- 
i M e a this help, which waa not incoosideraUe, 
Mr. Congveve hu done me the iavoor to review 
lfc# Ancis, and compare my version with the 
original. I sbafl never be ashamed to own, 
that this ezcdient yomig man has showed me 
anojr &utu, which I have imdeavoared to oor- 
It ti true, he might have easily found 
, and then ray translation had been more 

Two other worthy friends of mine, who do* 
aire to have their names concealed, seeing me 
Mraitened in my time, took pity on me, and 
gave me the " Life of Virgil," the two prefaoei 
10 dMT << Pastorals" and the " Georgics," and all 
the arguments in prose to the whole translation ; 
which, perhaps, has caused a report, that the 
two first poems are not mine.* If it had been 
true, that I had taken their verses for my own, I 
■igbt bave gloried in their aid, and, like Ter* 
snoe, have lathered the opinion that Scipioand 
LaUim joined with me. But the same style 
being continued through the whole, and the 
same laws of vernficaiUoa observed, are proofii 
soflicient, that this is one man's work : and 
your lordship is too well acquainted with my^ 
maaoer, to doubt, that any part of it is another's. 

That your lordship may see I was in earnest 
when I promised to hasten to an end, I will not 
give the reasons why I writ not always in the 
proper terms of navigation, land-service, or in 
the cant of any profession. I will only say, 
that Virgil has avoided those proprieties, be- 
cnise he writ not to mariners, soMiers, astron- 
smera, gardeners, peasants, &c. but to all in 
gneral, and in particular to men and ladies of 
Ike first quality, who have been better brad 
than to be too nicely knowing in the terms. In 
SQch oases, it is enough for a poet to write so 
phlnly, that he may be onderstood by his 
readers ; to avoid impropriety, and not affect 
to be thought learned in all things. 

I have omitted the four preliminary lines of 
the First iEneid, because I think them infe- 
rior to any four others in the mMe poem, and 
consequently believe they are not Yirgirsf 
There is too great a gap betwixt the adjective 

•Dr. Knlffhtly Chetwood and Mr. Addison. The 
wrote the " Life of ViTfil," and the "Prellwe 



to the Pastorals j" the latter, the " Essaj on the 
OeoralGS " See Introductory notes on these pieces, 
t file ego, qui quondam graclll modolatus avena 
carmen, et, oKresius sllvls, ylelna ceecl 
Vt qoamvls avldo pArerent arva colono, 
Oratom opus agiteolis; at nunc horrentla 
Martls. .. 
The eharacteitatlc modesty of our anthor, as well 
M tha ragged and tnigU fltraetnn of tliese Unas, 



in the secotad line, and ihn snbatanthw 
cnm in the latter end of the third, which kespt 
his meaning in obscurity too long, and is oan- 
trary to the deamesp of his style. 

Ut qtaunvls avldo 
is too ambitious an ornament to be his ; and 

Omima opus afrlcoUs, 
are all words unneeessary, and independent «f 
what he had said before.. 

-HomiitiaMaitls 



is worse than any of thereat Barrmtu is such 
a flat epithet, as Tully would have given us hi 
his verses. It is a mere filler, to stop a va* 
c&ncy in the hexameter, and connect the prefhce 
to the work of Virgil. Our author seems t» 
sound a charge, and begins like the clangocv of 
a trumpet : 

' Arms, vfnunqae cano, Trojw qui primus ab orte. 
scarce a word without an r, and the vowels, for 
the greater part, sonorous. The prelacer begni 
with IlU €gOf which be was constrained to 
patch up in ton fourth line with otmoie, tomaka 
the sense cohere ; and, if both those words are 
not notorious botches, I am much deceived, 
though the French translator thinks otherwise. 
For my own part, I am rather of the opinion, 
that they were added by Tuoca ,and Varins, 
than retrenched. 

I kqow it may be answered, by such as think 
Virgil the author of the four lines, that he as* 
sorts his title to the iEneis in the beginning of 
this work, as he did to the two former in tha 
last Imes of the Fourth Georgic. I will not 
reply otherwise to this, than by desiring them 
to compare these four lines with the four othars, 
which we know are his, because no poet but he 
alone coukl write them. If they cannot distin- 
guish creeping from flyug, let them lay down 
Virgil, and take up Ovid, dt Ponta^ in his 
stead. My master needed not the assistance 
of that preliminary poet to prove his claim. 
His own majostic mien discovera him to be the 
king, amidst a thousand courtiers. It waa a 
superfluous ofiice ; and, therefore, I would ad 
set thoae verses in the front of Virgil, but have 
ngected them* U> my own preface. 

I, who hefore, with sbepheids In the froves, 

8unc,to my onten pipe, their rural loves. 

And. issuing thence» compelled the nelghbonxlng 

A plenteous crop of rising com to jrleld. 
Manured the glebe, and stoekM the f uitflilplalB 
(A poem grateAil to tke greedy swain, Ac.) 

If thero be not a tderaUe Ime iaall these sia, 

bave authortaed modern o Itlcs to eonolnde, that nei- 
ther the sense nor expression, of these four Unci 
TCsemblsallie genuine productions of YlrgiL 
• A Latinlsm f or " thnmnag back.* 
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iIm pre&ear pen ■» Booocuioii to write bet* 
iMr. TbM U a joet mpologj in thie place ; bat 
I luive dooe fremt wrong to Virgil in the whole 
mnelation: wantof time, ihe inferiority of our 
laagutf e, the inoon?enieDce of riiyme, and all 
the other ezet)«es I'have made, may tUeviate 
my fault, but eannot juetify the boldnese of my 
undertaking. What availa it me to acknow- 
ledge freely, that I have not been able to do him 
right in any line ? for even my ifmt eoafenioa 
nakee against me; and it will always be re- 
turned upon me, ** Why then did you attempt 
it?" To which no other answer can be made, 
than that I haTe done him less injury than any 
«f 'bit former libellers. 

What they ca&ed his picture, had been 
drawn at length so many timee, by the dauben 
of almost all nations, and still so unlike him, 
that I snatched up the pencil with disdain; 
bei^g satisfied beforehand, that I could make 
some small resemblance of htm, though I must 
be content with a worse likenese. A Sixth 
Pastoral, a Pharmaceutria, a single Orpheus, 
and some other features, have been exactly 
taken: but those bolyday-authors writ for 
pleasure; and only showed us what they could 
hare done, if they would have taken pains to 
perform the whole. 

Be pleased, my lord, to accept, with youlr 
wonted goodness, this unworthy present which 
I make you. I have taken off one trouble from 
you, of defending it, by acknowledging its im- 
perfrctions ; and, though some part of them are 
covered in the verse, (as Erichthonius rode 
always in a chariot, to hide his lameness,) such 
of them as cannot be concealed, you will please 
to conoive at, though, in the strictoess of your 
]udgment, you cannot pardon. If Homer was 
allowed to nod sometimes in so long a work, it 
win be no wonder if I often fall asleep. Tou 
took my ** Aureng-Zebe ** into your protection, 
with all his foults : and I hope here cannot be 
so many, because I translate an author who 
gives me such examples of correctoess. What 
IBy jury may be, I know not ; but it is good for 
a criminal to plead before a fovourable judge : 
if I had said partial, would your lordship have 
forgiven me ? or will you give me leave to ac- 
quaint the world, that I lukve maqy times been 
nhfigadtoyour bounty since the Rtvolution? 



Though I never was redneed to beg a dtarUy 
nor ever bad the impudence to ask one, o(ith«v 
of your lordship, or your noble kinsman the 
Earl of Dorset,* mndi less of any other ; yet, 
when I least expected it, you have both remem* 
bered me. So inherent it is in your family not 
to forget an old servant. It looks rather like 
ingratitude on my part, that, where I have beea 
so often obliged, I have appeared so seldom to 
return my thanks, and where I wan also ao 
sure of being well received. Somewhat of 
laziness was in the case, and somewhat too e^ 
modesty, but nothing of disrespect or of uothaidb* 
fohiesa. I will not say that your knrdsbip has 
encouraged me to this presumption , lest, if my 
labours meet with no suoeess in public, 1 may 
expose your judgment to be censured. Aslbr 
my own enemies, I shall never think then 
worth an answer ; and, if your lordship has any, 
they win not dare to arraign you for want of 
knowledge in thb art, till they can produce 
somewhat better of their own, than your ** Es- 
say on Poetiy." It was on Ibis consideratioB, 
that I have drawn out my pre&ce to so great a 
length. Hsd I not addressed to a poet and a 
critic of the first magnitude, I had myself been 
taxed for want of judgment, and shamed my 
patron for want of undentanding. But neither 
will yon, my lord, so soon be tirni as any other, 
because the discoune is on your art ; neither 
will the learned reader think it tedious, because 
it is Ad C/cnim.t At least, when he begins 
to be weary, the diurchpdoon are open. That 
I may puraue the allegory with a short prayer 
after a long serm o n 

May you live happily and long, for the ser- 
vice of your oountiy, the encouragement oC 
good letters, and the ornament of poetry ; which 
cannot be wished more earnestly by any man, 
than by 

Tour Lordship's 
Most humble. 

Most obliged, and 

Most obedient servant^ 
JoHV DaTDSir 



* Their mothers' weie batf elsters, lie 
daufhten of Lionel CronfleM. Earl of MM 

* OondoatfCltfrMM, a sennon preached bsteiea 
leaxnedbody. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM YIR6IL. 



TB£ jevxit. 

BOOK I. 
ARGUMEirr. 

Ifut Trofauu, after a seren jean' Toyafe, set eail 
0nr Italy, bat are overtaken by a dreadftil storfa, 
whldi £olus raUes at the reqaeet of Juno. The 
tempest sinks one, and scatters the rest Neptune 
drives off the winds, and calms the sea. JBneas, 
with his own ship and six more, arrlres safe at 
an Afirtcaa port. Venus complains to Jupiter of 
her son's misfortunes. Jupiter comfoitf her, and 
sends Mercury to procure him a kind reception 
■monc the Carthaginians. jBneas, going out to 
discover the country, meets his mother in the 
shape of a huntreu, who conveys htra in a cloiul 
to Caithage, where he sees his fiends witom he 
thought lost, and receives a kind entertainment 
from tl»e queen. IMdo, by a device of Venus, be- 
gins 10 have a passion for bim, and, after some 
lisoourse with him, desires the history of his ad- 
vcntoves since the siege of Troy, which is the 
•abject of ttte two following books. 

AxJf 8, and the man I sing, who, forcM bv Fate 
And haughty Juno's unreleoting hate, 
EzpeO'd and exUM, left the Trojan shore. 
Long labours, both by sea and land, he bore, 
And in the doubtful war, before he won 
The Latin realm, and built the destin'd town, 
His banish*d gods reetor'd to rites divine, 
And settled sure mcceseion in hit line, 
Pram whence the race of Alban fiithen eomo 
And the long glories ofm^estic Roma. 

O Mose ! the causes and the crimes relate ; 
What goddew was provokM, and whence her 

hate; 
For what ofience the queen of heaven began 
To persecute so brave, so just a man ; 
lavolv'd his anxious life in endless cares, 
Espo^d to wants, and hurried into wars ! 
Can heav'nly minds loch high resentment show, 
Or exercise their spite in human wo? 

Against the Tiber's mouth, but fkr away. 
An ancient town was seated on Iheaefr— 
A Tynan odooy— the people made 
Stout tor the war, and stodioos of their trade i 
Otrthage the name— bebv'd by Juno more 
then her 3wn Argos, or tlie Samian shere« 



He«^ stood her chariot ; here if heav'a went 

kind 
The seat of awfiil empire she design'd. 
Yet she had heard an ancient rumour fly, 
(Long cited by the people of the sky,) 
That times to come should see the Trojan raee 
Her Carthage ruin, and her iow'rs deftice ; 
Nor thusconBo'd, tlie yoke of sovereign sway 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay* 
She ponderM this, and fear'd it was in fate ; , 
Nor could forget the war she wag'd of late, 
For conqu'ring Qreece, against the Trcgaa 

state. . 
Besides, long causes working in her mind, 
And secret soeds of envy, lay behind : 
Deep graven in her heart, the doom remainM 
Of partial Paris, and her form disdainM ; 
The grace bestowM on ravish'd Ganymed, 
Blectra's glories, and her injur'd bed. 
Kach was a cause alone ; and all combinM 
Tu kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 
For this, far distant from the Latian coast. 
She drove the remnants of the Trojan host : 
And sev'n long yean th' unhappy vrand'rii^ 

train 
Were tossM by storms, and scatter^ throa|^ 

the main. 
Such time, such toil, requir* d the Roman name, 
Such length of labour for so vast a frame. 
Now scarce the Trojan fleet, with saHs and 

oars. 
Had left behind the fair Sicilian shores, 
Entering with cheerful shouts the wat' ry reign* 
And ploughing frothy furrows in the main ; 
Wiien laboring still with endless discontent, 
The queen of heav'n did thus her fury vent— 
'< Then am I vanquish* d 1 must 1 yield f 

said she ; 
<* And must the Trojans reign in Italy? 
So late will have it ; and Jove adds his force; 
Nor can my powV divert their happy course. 
Gould angry Pallas, with rerengefiil spleen, 
Tho Gbeoan navy bum, and drown the meat 
She, fi>r the fituk of one offending foe, 
The bolts of Jove hnaseif pittsam*d to throw t 
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With whirlwjndi from beneath ihe ton'd (h« 

ship, 
And bare ei^KM d the bosom of the deep : 
Tbea— «s an eagle gripes the trembling game— 
The wretchi yet hiuing with her fathers flame, 
8he stroQgljr seiz'd, and, wirh a burning wound, 
Transfixed, and naked, on a rock she bound. 
But I, who walk in awful stale above. 
The majesty of hearen, the sister wife of Jove, 
For length of years ray fruitless force employ 
Against the thin remains of ruio'd Troy ! 
What nations now to Juno*s pow'r will pray ? 
Or offerings on my slighted altars lay V* 
Thus raged the goddess; and with fury 
frau^^t, 
The restless regions of the storms she sought, 
Where, in a spacious cave of liring stone, 
The tyrant JSiolus, from his airy throne, 
With pow*! imperial curbs the struggling winds. 
And sounding tempests in dark prisons binds. 
This way, and that, th* impatient captives tend. 
And, pressing for release, the mountains rend. 
High in his hall th' undaunted monarch stands, 
And shakes his sceptre, and their rage coro- 



Which did he not, their unresisted sway 
Would sweep the word before them in their 

way; 
Earth, air, and seas, through empty space would 

roll. 
And heaven would fly before the driving soul. 
In fear of this, the fiUher of the gods 
OonfinM their fury to those dark abodes, 
And lock'd them safe within, oppressed with 

mountain loads ; 
Impos'd a king with arbitrary sway, 
To loose their fetters, or their force allay ; 
To whom the suppliant queen her pray'rs ad- 
dressed, 
And thus the tenor of her suit ezpress'd, 

** O, iBolus !— for to thee the king of heaven 
The power of tempests and of winds has given ; 
Thy force alone their fury can restrain, 
And smooth the waves, or swell the troubled 



A race of wand'ring slaves, abhorred by me, 
With prosperous passage cut the Tuscui sea : 
To fruitful Italy their course they steer, 
And, for their vanquished gods, design new 

temples there. 
Raise all thy winds, with night invohro the skies; 
Sink or disperse my fatal enemies. 
Twice sev'n, the charming daughters of the 



* Aroond my person wait, tad bear my train :' 
Succeed my wish, tad second my design, 
The fairest, Deiopeia, shall be thine, 
And make thee fkther of a happy line.e* 



Tothisthegod— "eTjgyour,^ q qneen! to 

wtU 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. 
These airy kingdoms, and this wide 
Are all the presents of your bounteous hand : 
Yours is my soveroignes grace ; ind, as your 

guest, 
I sit with gods at their celestial feast. 
Raise ten^>ests at your pleasure, or subdue ; 
Dispose of empire, which I hold from you.ee 

He said, and hurPd against the mountain side 
Ifis quivering spear, and all the god applied. 
The raging winds rush through die hollow 

wound. 
And dance aloft in air, and skim along tb* 

ground; 
Then settling on the sea, the surges sweep. 
Raise liquid mduntains, and disclose the deep ; 
South,east, and west, with mixed confusion roar, 
And roll the foamine billows to the shore. 
The cables crack ;; the sailors* fearful cries 
Ascend ; and sable night involves the skies ; 
And heaven itself is i^avished from their tjes. 
Loud peals of thunder fi'om the poles ensue ; 
Then dashing fires the transient light renew 
The face of diings a frightful image bears < 
And prestotdeaUi in various forms appears. 
Struck with unusual fright, llie Trojan chief. 
With lifted hands and eyes, invokes re* 4^; 
And ** Thrice and four times happy those,'* be 
cried, [died ! 

** That under Ilian walls, before their parents, 
Tydides, bravest of the Ghrecitn train ! 
Why could not I by that strong arm be slain, 
And lie by nc^le Hector on the plain, 
Or great Sarpedon, in those bloody fiekis, 
Where Simois rolls the bodies and the shields 
Of heroes, whose dismembered hands yet bear 
The dart aloft, and clench the pointed spear T* 
Thus, while the pious prince his fate bewails, 
Fierce Boreas drove against his flying sails. 
And rent the sheets : the raging biOows rise, 
And mount the tossing vessel to the skies : 
Nor can the shivering oars sustain the hkm ; 
The galley gives her side, and turns her prow ; 
While those astern, descending down the steep, 
Through gaping wavea behold the boiling deep. 
Three ships were hurried by the southern blast, 
And on the secret shelves with fUry csst. 
Those hidden rocks Ih* AiBonian sailors knew « 
They called them altars, when they rose in view, 
And showed their spacious backs above the 

flood. 
Throe more fierce Bums, in his angry mood, 
Dashed on the shallowe of the moving sand, 
And in mid ocean left them moored a^Saad. 
Orontes* bark, that bore the Lyciao erew 
(A horrid sight,) eeen in the heroes TiefW* 
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From ftam ta itaiii by wtfw wu ovtrboma : 
The trembling pilot, (rem hk rudder torn. 
Was hoadkM^ hurl'd : thrice round the ihip 

was tow'd, 
Then bulg*d at once, and in the deep was lost ; 
And here and there above the waves were seen 
Arms, pictures,preeious goods^and floating men. 
T!io stoutest veseel to the stonn gave way, 
And suek'd through looeenM planks the rushing 

sea. 
lUoneus was her chief: AJetes old, 
Achates raithful, Abas young and bold, 
EadurM not leas: their thtps, with gaping 

seams, 
Admit the deluge of the briny streamsb 

Me&ntime imperial Neptune heard the sound 
Of raging billows breaking on the ground. 
Dtsplea;«'d, and fearing for his wat'ry reign, 
He rear'd his awful head above the main 
Serene in majesty,— then roll'd his eyee 
Around the space of earth, and seas, and skies. 
He saw the Trcyan fleet dispers'd, distressM, 
B]r stormy winds and wint'ry heav'noppress'd. 
Pull well the god his sixer's envy knew, 
And what her aims, and what her arts pursue. 
He summoned Euros and the Western blast, 
And 6rst an angry glance on both he cast, 
ThsQ thus rebuk'd— >'Auflaeious winds ! from 

whence 
This bold attempt, this rebel insolenee ! 
Is it lor you to mvage seas and land, 
Unauthoriz'd by my supreme commsjid ? 
To raise such mountains on the troubled main ? 
Whom I— but first 't is fit the billows to restrain: 
And then you shall be taught obedience to my 

reign. 
Hence, to your lord my royal mandate bear-^ 
The realms of ocean and tbe fields of air 
Are minOf not his. By fiital lot to me 
The liquid empire fell, and trident of the sea. 
His pow'r to hollow caverns is enofia'd i 
There let him reign, the jailor of the wind; 
With hoarse commands his breathing subjects 

caU, 
And boast and bluster in his empty ball.'* 
He spoke and while he spoke he smooCh'd the 

sea, 
DispellM the darkness and restor'd the day. 
Cymothoa, Triton, and the sea-green traii^ 
Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the main, 
Clear from the racks the vessels with iJioir hands: 
The god himself with ready Uident stands, 
And opes the deep, and spreads the moving 



As when in tumuitt rise th' igaMie tnmd, 
Mad are their anotioos, uid their tongues «• 

kwd; 
And stones and brands in rattliiig volleys fly, 
And all the rustic arms that fury can supply 
If then some grave and pious man appMr, 
They hush their noise, and lend a list'ning ear : 
He sooths with sober words their angry mood. 
And quenches their innate desire of blood : 
So, when tlie&ther of the flood appears, 
And o'er the seas his sov'reign trident rears. 
Their fury fiiUs: he skims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and, with looeenM reins. 
Majestic moves along, and awful peace main* 



Then heaves them oflT the shoals^— Where'er 

he guides 
Hii fin^y coursers, and in triumph ndes, 
Me vr»Te« iiiiraflfe» and the se« l u h s i daa. 



The weary Trojans ply their shattered can 
To nearest land, and make the Libyan shores 
Within a long recess there lies a bay ; 
An island shades it firom the roiling sen, 
And forms a portsecore for ships to ride i 
Broke by the jutting land on either side, 
In double streams the briny waters glide 
Betwixt two rows of rocks: a sylvan scene 
Appears above, and groves for ever green : 
A grot ii ibrmM beuMth, with mossy seats. 
To rest the Nereids, and exclude the^heats. 
Down through the crannies of the livmg walls. 
The crystal streams descend in murmuring falls. 
No halsers need to bind the vessels bare, 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no streams they fear. 
Sev'n ships within this happy harbour meet, 
The thin remainders of the scattered fleet : 
The Trojans, worn with toils, and spent with 
woes, [wishM repose. 

Leap on the welcom'd land, and seA then 
First, good Achates, with repeated strokes 
Of clashing flints, their hidden fires provokes : 
Short flame succeeds ; a bed of withered leaves 
The dying sparkles in their fitll receives 
Caught into life, in fiery fumes they rise. 
And, fed with stronger food, invade the skies. 
The Trqfans, dropping wet, or stand around 
The cheeiful blaae, or lie akmg the ground : 
Some dry their com, infected with the brine, 
Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 
JEaoas climbs the mountain's airy brow. 
And takes a prospect of the seas below, 
If Capys thence, or Anthous, he could spy, 
Or see tho streamers of CaScus fly. 
No vessels were in view, but on die plain. 
Throe beamy stags command. a lordly train 
Of branching heads : the more ignoble throng 
Attend their stately steps, and slowly graaa 

along. 
He stood ; and while secure they fed below. 
He took the quiver and the trusty bow ^ 

Achates usM to bear : the leaders firrt 
Ha hud along, and then the vulgar pisioPd I 
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Nor eaa^d hif arrowB, tffl tbri ihaay pkia 
Bn'n mifbty bodies with their blood diatain. 
For the sev'n ships, he made an equal share, 
And to the port retum'd trtiinphani irom the 

war. 
The jars of generous wine (Acestes* gift. 
When his Trinacrian Bh.ores the navy left) 
He set abroach, and for the feast prepar*d» 
In equal portions with the ven'son shar'd. 
Thus while ho dealt it round, the pious chief 
With cheerful words allay'd the oooinon grief. 
** Endure and conquer ! Jove will soon dispose, 
To future good, our past and present woes. 
With me, the rocks of Scylla you have triedf 
Th' inhuman Cjclops and his den defied. 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear ? 
Resume your courage and dismiss your care. 
An hour wiU come, with pleasure to rehtta 
Tour sorrows past, as benefits of Fate. 
Through various hazards and events, we move 
To Latium, and the reahns foredoomM by Jove: 
Oall'd to the seat (the promise of the skiea) 
Whero Trejan kingdoms once again may rise, 
Endure the hardshipa of vour present state ; 
Live, and reserve yourselves fix* better fate." 
Ihenm words be spoke, but spoke notirom his 
heirt ; 
His outward smiles conoealM his inwtrd smart. 
The jolly crew, unmindftil of (he past, 
The quarry share, their plenteous dinner haste. 
Some strip the skin ; some portion out the spoil,* 
Hie limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil ; 
Some on the fire the re^iing entrails broil. 
Stretch'd en the grassy turf, at ease they dine, 
Restore their strength with meat, and cheer 

their souhi with wine. 
Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
The doubtful fortune of their absent iiriends : 
Alternate hopes and (bars theiKminds possess, 
Whether to deem them dead or in distross 
Above the rest, JEneas mourns the &te 
Of bravo Orontes, and th' uncertain state 
Of Qyas, Lycus, and of Amyous.— « 
The day, but not their sorrows, ended thus ; 
When, firom aloft, almighty Jove surveys 
Earth, air, and shares, and navigable seas: 
At length on Libyan reahns he nx'd his eyes — 
Whom, pond'ring thus on human miseries. 
When Venus saw, she with a lowly look. 
Not free from tean, her heav*nly sire be- 
spoke: — 
i< O king of gods and men! whose awful hand 
Disperses thunder on the seas and land 
Disposes all with absolute command ; 
How could my pious son thy pow'r incense ? 
Or what, alas ! is vanqnish*d Troy's offence t 
Our hope of Italy not only kist, 
On variottf ieas by various tempests tosi^d, 



But shut fimn evSry shorr, and barr'd fivM av^/ 



YtM promisM once a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rising fiom the Trojan line, 
In after-times shmild Uma the wwU in awe. 
And to the land and ocean give the law. 
How is your doom reversM, which eaa^d my cam 
When Troy was ruin'd in that cruel war ? 
Then fates to fates I could oppose: but now, 
When Fortune still pursues her former blow. 
What can I hope 1 What worsa can still sm> 

ceed? 
What end of labours has your will decreed ? 
Antenor, from the midst oif Grecian hosts, 
Could pass secure, and pierce th' lUyrian coasts, 
Where rolling down the steep, Timavus raves. 
And through nine channels disembogues his 

waves. 
At length he founded Padua's happy seat, 
And gave his Trqans a secure retreat ; 
There fix'd their arms, and there •renew'd liieii 

name. 
And there in quiet rules, and crowa'd with ftns 
But we, descended from your sacred line. 
Entitled to your heav'n and rites divine, 
Arabaaish'd earth, and, for the wrath of one, 
Remov'd from Latium, and the pronus'd throne. 
Are these our sceptres ? these our due rowaidst 
And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith re- 
gards?" 
To whom the father of th' immonal race. 
Smiling with that serene indulgent face. 
With which he drives the clouds and dears tha 

skies. 
First gave a holy kiss ; then thus replies*- 
*< Dai^ter, dismiss thy fears : to thy desire, 
The fates of thine are fix'd, and stand entire. 
Thou shalt behold thy wish'd Lavinian walls; 
And, ripe for heav'n, when Fate iEneas calls, 
Then shalt thou bear him up, sublime, to me : 
No counsels have revers'd my firm decree. 
And, lest new fears disturb thy happy state, 
Know, I have search'd the mystic rolUi of Fsta s 
Thy son (nor is th' appomted season &r) 
In Italy shaD wage successful war, 
Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 
And sov'reign htws impose, and cities buiki, 
Till, after eViy foe subdu'd, the sun 
Thrice tiiough the signs his annual race shaJ 

run: 
This is his time prefixed, Ascanius then, 
Now'cail'd loius, shall begin his reign, 
He thirty rolling years the crown shatt wear. 
Then firom Lavinium shall the seat transfer. 
And, with bard labour, Alba-kmga buiU.— 
The throne with his succession shall be fiU'd 
Three hundred circuits more : Chan shall bo ia«i 
Oia, the ftir, a priestess anf a qu ea n . 
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Wbo, fbU of Mart, in ianbf with kindly throdt, 
BtnH at a birth two gtodly boys disfclose. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf shall drain : 
Then Roimtlus his grandsire's throne shallt gam. 
Of martial tow'rs the founder shall become, 
The people Romans call, the ciiy Rome. 
To them no bounds of empire I assign, 
Nor term of years \p their immortal line. 
E'en haughty Juno, who, with endless broils, 
Earth, seas, and heav'n, and Jore himself, tur- 
moils. 
At length aton*d, her friendly pow'r shall join, 
To cherish and adTaace the Trojan line. 
The subject world shall Rome's dominion own, 
Aod, prostrate, shall adore the natioa of the 

gown. 
An age is rip'ntng in revolring fate. 
When Troy shall orertum the Ghrecian state. 
And sweet revenge her oonqa'rtng sons shall caD, 
To crush the pe<^le that ctmspir'd her fall. 
Then Cmsar from the Julian stock shall rise, 
Whose empire ocean, and whose &me the skies, 
Alone shall bound ; whom, fraught with eastern 

spoils. 
Oar heav'ff, the just reward of human toils. 
Securely shall repay with rites diTine ; 
And incense shall ascend before his sacred 

shrine. 
Then dire debate, and impious war, shall cease. 
And the stsm age be soften'd mto peace: 
Then banish*d faith shall once again return. 
And vestal fires in bsllow'd temples bum ; 
And Remus with Ctuirinus shall sustain 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force re- 
strain. 
Janus himself before his faoM shall wait, 
And keep the dreadful issues of his gate. 
With bolts and iron bars : within remains 
Imprison'd Fury, bound in brazen chains : 
High on a trophy rais'd> of useless arms, 
He 8itB,and threats the world with vaii^ alarms." 
He said, and sont Cyllenius with oonmiand 
To free the ports, and ope the Punic land 
To Trojan guests ; lest, ignorant of fate. 
The queen might force them from her town and 



Down from the steep of heavVi CyDenius flies, 
And cleaTOs with an his wings the yiekiing skies. 
Soon on the Libyan shore descends the god. 
Performs his message,' and displays his rod. 
TIm surly murmurs of the people cease ; 
And, as the Fates required, they give the peace. 
The queen herself suspends the rigid laws, 
The Trojans pity, and protect their cause. 

Meaniime in shades of night JSneas lies : 
Care seiz'd his soul, and sleep forsook hb eyes. 
But, when the sun restorM the cheerful day, 
Ht lUM, the coast and country to.surrey, 



Anxious and eager to disoow Bwra^-* 
It kxik*d a wiU uncultivated shore : 
But, whether human kind, or baasts nloaa, 
Possessed the new4bund region, was unknowa. 
Beneath n ledge of socks hu fleeu he hidee : 
Tall treee surround the mountain's shady sidea: 
'The bending brow above a safo retreat prondee. 
Arm'd with two pointed darts, he leavea hii 



And true A chates on his steps atlonds. 
Lo! in the deep recesses of the wood, 
Before has oye his goddess mother stood^« 
A huntress in her iMbit and her mien: 
Her drees a maid, her air confessed a qoesn. 
Bare were her knees, and knots her garment! 

bind; 
. Loose was her hair and wanton'd in the wind : 
Her hand sustain'd a bow ; her quiver huBg 

behind. 
She seem'd a virgin of the Spartan blood : 
With such array Harpaiyoe bestrode 
Her Traeian courser, and ootstripp'd the rapid 

flood. [said, 

*'Ho! strangers! have you lately ■een/*abr 
" One of my sisters, like myself am/d, 
Who croesM the lawn, or in the forest stray'd f 
A painted quiver at her back she bore ; 
Varied with spoU, a lynx's hide she wore ; 
And at foil cry pursu'd the tusky boar." 

Thus Venus : thus her son replied again : 
<* None of your sisten have wo heard or seen, 
O virgin ! or what other name you bear 
Above that styl»— O, more than mortal fair ! 
Tour voice and mien celestial birth betray ! 
If, as you seem, the sister of the day, 
Or one at least of chaste Diana's train, 
Let not a humble suppliant sue in vain : 
But teU a stranger long in tempests tost, [coast? 
What> earth we tread, and who oomnaads the 
Then on your name shall wretched moitali call^ 
And oflTerd victims at your altars fall."* 
** I dare not," she replied, assume the name 
Of goddess, or celestial honours claim : 
For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear, 
And purple buskins o'er their anklee wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Libyan landayou ar e" 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 
The rising city, which from far you see, 
la Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. 
Phmnician Dido rules the growing state. 
Who fled from Tyre to shun her brother*s hate 
Cheat were her wren^, her story foil of fote ; 
Which I will sum in shorU Sichmns, known 
For wealth, and brother to the Punic thnme 
Possess'd foir Dido's bed ; and either heart 
At once was wounded with an equal dart. 
Her fother gave her, yet a spotless maid '; 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian soeptro swij'd-M 
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One who eontemn'd divma and hmiMn kwi : 
Then strife enni'd, wid euned gold the cams. 
The moneroh, Uinded with deeire of wealth, 
With stool invades his brother** life by stealth 
Before the sacred altar made him bleed, 
And long from her ooDceal*d the cruel deed. 
Some tale, some new pretence, be daily coin'd 
To sooth his sister, and delude her mind. 
At length, in dead of night, the ghost appears 
or her onliappy lord : the spectre stares. 
And, with erected eyee, his bosom bares. 
The cruel altars, and his fiite, be tolls, 
And the dire secret 'of his house reveals ; 
Then warns the widow, aad her household 

fods, 
To seek a refuge in remote abodes. 
Last, to support her, in so long a way. 
He shows her where his hidden treasuree lay. 
Adinonish'd thus^and seizM with mortal fHght, 
The queen provides companions of her flight. 
They meet, and all combine to leave the state. 
Who hato the cyrant, or who fear his hate. 
They seize a fleet, which ready riggM they find ; 
Nor is Pygmalion's treasure left behind. 
The vessels, heavy laden, put to sea 
With proap'rous winds : a woman leads the way. 
1 know not, if by stress of weather driv'n. 
Or was their iaial course dispqs'd by heav'n ; 
At last they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the rurrets of new Carths!ge rise ; 
There bought a space of ground, which (Byrsa 

caUM [waird. 

Prom the bull's hide) they first encloe'd, and 
But whence are you ? what country claims your 

bkth? 
Whatseelc you, strangers onour Libyan,earth ?" 
To whom, wiUi sorrow streaming from his 

eyes, 
And deeply sighing, thus her mm replies : 
<< OouM you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph I the tedious annals of our fate. 
Through such a train of woes if I should run, 
The day would sooner than the tale bo done. 
From ancient Troy, by force expoli*d, we came ; 
tf you by chance have heard the Trojan name. 
Oo various seas by various tempests toss'd. 
At length we landed on your Libyau coast. 
The good iGiieas am I call'd — a name. 
While Fortune fiivour'd, not unknown to fame. 
My hooaahold gods, companions of my woes, 
With piou« care I rescu'd fixmi our foes. 
To fruitful Italy my course was bent ; 
And from the king of heav'n is my descent. 
With twice ten sail I crossM the Phrygian sea \ 
Fate and ray mother goddess led my way. 
Scarce sev'n, the thin remainders of my fleet, 
From storms preserved, within your harbour 
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Mywtf diatreas'd, an exile, and .1 

Debarr'd ^om Enrope, and from Asia thnywo^ . 

In Libyan deserts wander thus akwo.'* 

His tender parent could no longer bear, 
But, interposing, sought to sooth his care. 
" Whoe'er you are— not unbelov'd by heav*n. 
Since on our friendly shore your ships ara 

driv'n— 
Have courage : to the gods pennitthe rest, 
And to the queen expose your just request. 
Now take this earnest 1^ success ibr more ; 
Your scatier'd fleet is join'd upon the shore 
The winds are chang'd, your friends fixun danp 

ger free ; 
Or I renounce my skill in augury. 
Twelve swans behold in beauteous order move, 
And sloop with dosing pinions from above ; 
Whom late the bird of Jove had driv'n along, 
And through the clouds pursu'd the scatt'riag 

throng. 
Now all united in a goodly team. 
They skim the ground, and seek the quiet 

stream : 
As they, with joy returning, ckp their winga, 
And ride the circuit of Uie skiee in rings ; 
Not otherwise your ships, and ev'iy friend. 
Already hold the port, or with swift sails descend. 
No more advice is needful, but pursue 
The path before you, and the town in view." 
Thus having said, she tum'd, and made ap* 

pear 
Her neck refulgent, and dishevellM hair. 
Which flowing from her shouklers reach'd the 

ground. 
And widely spread ambrosial scents around. 
In length of train descends her sweeping gown; 
And, by her graceful walk, the queen of love ii 

known. 
The prince pursu'd the parting deity 
With yords like these : *< Ah ! whither do yon 

fly? 
Unkind and cruel ! to deceive your son 
In borrow'd shapes, and his embrace to shun ; 
Never to bless my sight, but thus unknown; 
And still 10 speak in accents not your own." 
Against tl^ie goddess these complaints he made, 
But took the path, and her commands obey'd. 
They march obscure ; for Venus kindly shrouds, 
With mists, their persons, and involves in 

clouds, [*^7t 

That, thus unseen, their passage none mighl 
Or force to tell the causes of their way. 
This part peribmi'd, the goddess flies sublimei 
To visit Paphos, and her native dime. 
Where garlands, ever green and ever fair, 
With vows are oflTer'd, and with solenm pniy'r t 
A hundred altars in her temple smoke : 
A thousand bleeding hearts her pow'r invobt* 
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Tb»j dimb Um neit aicani, and, feoking 

down, 
Now at a nearer dinfafiffe new the to?rn. 
The prince with wonder flee« the stately loVrt, 
(Which lato were hate, and ehepherds* hoiMij 

bow'rs,) [part, 

The gates and streets; ana hears, from ev*ry 
The noise and bosy ooocounie of the mart. 
The toiling Tyrians on each othet oall, 
To ply their labour ; some eateod the wall ; 
Some build the citadel ; the brawny throng 
Or dig, or push unwieldy stones along. 
Some for their dwellings choose a spot of ground, 
Which, first dssign'd, with dil9hes they surw 

round; 
dome laws ordain ; and some attend the choice 
Of holy senates, and elect by voice. 
Here aome design a mole, while others there 
Lay deep fiNindi^ons (brva theatre, 
From marble quarries mighty columns hew, 
For oraamenls of scenes, and future view. 
Such is their toil, and such their busy pains, 
As exerciMO the bees in flow'ry plains, 
When winter past, and summer scarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the sun : 
Sonne lead their youth abroad, while some cno- 

dense 
Tlieir liquid store, and some in cells dispense : 
Some at tHe gates stand ready to receive 
Tlie golden ^rden, and their friends relieve i 
All, with united foice,'combine to drive 
The la^y drones from the laborious hive : 
With envy stung, they view each other's deeds 
n^ fragrant work with diligence proceeds. 
•* Thrice happy you, who#e walls already rise !" 
iEneas said, and view'd, with lifted eyes. 
Their lofty tow*rs : then entering at the gate, 
Conceal'd in ckNids,(prodigious to relate,) 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the busy throng. 
Borne by the tide, and pass'd imseen akmg. 
Full in the centre of the town there stood, 
Thick set with trees, a venerable wood : 
The Tyrians, landing near this holy ground, 
And digging here, a prosperous omen found : 
From under earth a courser's head they drew. 
Their growth and future fortune to foreshew : 
ThM fsied sign their foundress luno gave, 
Of a soil fruitful, and a people brave. 
Sidonian Dido hers with solenm sute 
Did Juno's temple build, and consecrate, 
Rnrich'd with gifts, and with a golden shrine 
Rtit more the f^ess made the place divine. 

n brazen steps the marble threshold rose, 
And braxen plates the cedar beams enckwe : 
The rafters are with braaen cov'rings crown'd ; 
The lofty doors on brazen hinges sound. 
What first iBneas in this plaM beheld, 
BovivM his coimga, aad his fear expellM. 



Fdr— while, ezpeding there the 4|a«eii, lie 

raU'd 
His wandering eyes, and roond the tempiegas'd, 
Admir'd the fortune of the rising to^vn. 
The striving artiste, and their arts* rsnown— > 
He saw, in order painted on the wall. 
Whatever did unhappy Troy hefoll^ 
The wars that fame arcMmd the woild had blown, 
An to the life, and ev'ry leader known. 
Thore Agamemnon, Priam here, he spies. 
And fierce Achilles, who both kbigs defies. 
He stopp'd, and weeping said, " O friend I e*sa 

here 
The moniuients of Trojan vroes appear ! 
Our known disasters fill e'en foreign lands: 
See there, where old unhappy Priam stands! 
E'en the mute watb relate the warrior^ fome, 
And Trojan griefi the Tyrians* pity daim." 
He said — (lus tears a ready passage find) 
Devouring what be saw so well design'd. 
And with an empty picture fed his nund : 
For there he saw the fiunting Grecians yield. 
And here the trembling Trojans qait the fieU, 
Pursu'd by fierce Aehittes through the plain, 
On his high chariot driving o*er the slain. 
The tents of Rhesus next his grief renew. 
By their white sails-betray'd to nightly view; 
Aad wakeful Diomede, whose cruel sword 
The sentries slew ; nor spar'd their slumbering 

lord. 
Then took the fiery steeds, e*re yet the food 
Of Troy they taste, or drink the Xanthiaa 

flood. 
Elrawhere he saw where Troikis defied 
Achilles, and unequal condwt tried ; 
Then, where the boy disarmM, with loosenM 

reins, 
Was by his horses hurried o'er the plains 
Hung by the neck and hair; and, dragg'd 

around, 
The hostile spear yet sticking in his woimd. 
With tracks of biocd inserib'd the dusty sround. 
Meantime the Trojan dames, oppresrd with 

wo. 
To Pallas' fane in long procession go. 
In hopes to reconcile Uieir heavenly foe ; 
They weep; they beat their breaste; they 

rend their hair. 
And rich embroider'd vests for presents boar : 
But the stern goddess stands unnMf*d with 

prayer. 
Thrice round the Trojan waUs Achilles drew 
The corpse of Hector, whom in fight he slew. 
Here Priam sues ; and there, for sums of gold, 
The lifeless body of his son he sold. 
So sad an object, and so well express'd, 
Drew sighs and groans from the grieved heco** 
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To iM tho figun of li»IiU«ft friend, 
And hi« old sire his helpless hands extand. 
Himself he saw amidst the Grecian train, 
Mix*d in the bloody battle on the plain : 
And swarthy Memnon in his arms he knew. 
Bis pompous ensignsi and his Indian erew. 
Penthesilea there, with haughty grace. 
Leads to the wars an Amasonian race : 
In their right hands a pointed dart they wield ; 
The l«ft, for ward, sustains the lunar shield. 
Athwart her breast a golden belt she throws, 
Amidst the press alone provokes a thousand 

foes, [pose. 

And dares her maiden arms to manly force op- 
Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eycHi, 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and surprise. 
The beauteous Dido, with a num'rous train. 
And pomp of guards, ascends the sacred iaine. 
fiuch on Eurolas* banks, or Cynlhua' height, 
Diana seems ; and so she dianns the sight, . 
When in the dance the graoeibl goddess leads 
The choir of nymphs, and overtops their heads: 
Known by hor ^luiver, and her kifty mien, 
She walks mi^estic, and she looks their queen : 
Latonia sees her shine above the rest, 
And feeds with sacred joy her silent breast. 
Such Dido was ; with such becoming state, 
Amidst the crowd she walks serenely great. 
Their labour to her future sway she speeds. 
And passing with a gracious glance proceeds ; 
Then nwonts the throne, high placed before the 

shrine : 
In crowds around, the swamung people join. 
She takes petitions, and dispenses laws, 
Hears and determines ev'iy private cause : 
Their task in equal portions she divides. 
And where unequal, there by lot decides. 
Another way. by chance iBneas bends 
His eyes, and unexpected sees his friends, 
Antheus, Sergestus grave, Glosnthus strong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng ; 
Whom late the tempest on the biUows toss'd. 
And widely scattered on another coast. 
The prince, unseen, surpris'd with wonder 



** O queen! indul|^d by fiivtNir of die gods 
To found an empire in these new abodsaf 
To build a town ; with statutes to restrain 
The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign— 
We wretched Tnganvj tossM on ev'iy sbon^ 
From sea to sea, thy demency implore. 
Forbid the fires our shifting to de&oe ; 
Receive th' unhappy fugitiTes to grace, 
And spare the remnant of a pious race ! 
We come not with design of wasteful prey, 
To drive the country, force the swains away : 
Nor such our strength, nor such is our desire; 
The vanquished dare not to such thoughts aspire. 
A land there is, Hesperia nam'd of okl— 
The soil is fruitful, and the men are boU — 
Th' GEhiotrians held it once— by camraon fome, 
Now callM Italia, from the leader's name. 
To that sweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and every warring element, 
Disturbed our course, and, iar from sight of land, 
Cast our torn vessels on the moving sand : 
The sea came on; the South, with mighty roar, 
Dispers'd and dashM the rest upon the lodcy 

shore. 
Those few yon see escap'd the storm, and foar. 
Unless you interpose, a shipwreck here. 
What men, what monsters, what inhumsn laoe, 
What laws, what barbarous customs of the 



And kmgs, with joyful haste, to join their hsnds : 
But, doubtful of the wish'd event, he stays. 
And from the hollow cloud his friends surveys ; 
Impatient till they told their present state. 
And where they left their ships, and what their 

fate, 
And why they oame, and what was their re* 

quest: 
For thtMe were sent, conimissionM by the rest. 
To sue for leave to land their sickly men. 
And gain admission to the gracious queen. 
Ent'ring, with cries they filTd the holy fane ; 
llien thus, widi bwly vohee, Hiomus began : 



Shut up a desert ahore to drovming men. 
And drive us to the cruel seas again ? 
If our hard fortune no compassion draws. 
Nor hospitaUe rights, nor human laws. 
The gods are just, and will revenge our cause. 
jEnea* was our prince— a juster lord, 
Or nobler vrarrior, never drew a sword- 
Observant of the right, religions of his word. 
If yet he liv^s, and draws this vital air. 
Nor we his friends of safety shall despair. 
Nor you, great queen, these o6kes repent, 
MThich he will equal, and perhaps augment. 
We want not cities, nor Sicilian coasts, 
Where king Aneestes Trojan lineage boasts. 
Permit 6ur ships a shelter on your ^ores, 
Refitted from your woods with planks and 

oars, 
That, if our prince be safe, we may renew 
Our destinM course, and Italy pursue. 
But if, O best of men ! the Fates ordain 
That thou art swallow'd in the Libyan main. 
And if our young lulus be no more. 
Dismiss our navy from your friendly shore^ 
That we to good Aneestes may return. 
And with our fiiends our common kisses moanu* 
Thus spoke Uiqneus : the Trojan crow 
■ With cries and clamours kis request renew. 
The modest queen a while, with downcast eyas, 
Ponder'd the speech, then briefly thus repfisit 
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**Tngum 1 iH— ini tow fein : my erael fiOe, 
ibid doobfei ■tturiing an uatetiled stale, 
Fotoe me to guard nay coaat (roia foreign fbea. 
Who has not heard tbe stofy of your woea, 
Tha UMM and fbrtoneof your native place, 
The fame aad vakMir of the Phrygian raoa ? 
We Tyriana are not so devoid of sense, 
Mar so remole finn PboBbus* influence. 
Wlietb«*r to Latian shores your eoorse is bent. 
Or, driv'n by twnpesf from your first intent, 
Ton seek the good Ancestes* government, 
Tour men shall be receiv'd, your fleet repairM, 
And sail, with ships of oonvoy for your guard : 
Or, wo*ild yoa stay, and join your friend^ 

po'w'rs 
To raiae and to defend the Tyrian low'rs, 
My wealth, my city, and myself are yours. 
And would to heav'n, the storm you felt, would 

bring 
Ob Carthaginian coasts yoor wand'ring king. 
My poople shall, by my command, espbre 
The ports and creeks of every winding shore, 
And towns, and wilds, and shady woods, in 



Of so renownM, and so desir'd a guest." 

Rau'd in his mind the Trojan hero stood. 
And kmg'd to break €rom out his ambient clcsid : 
Aehalss ftond it, and thus urg'd his way: 
'* From whence, O goddess4x»m, this long do- 

Uy? 
What more can yon desire, your welcome su re, 
Tour fleet in safety, and your friends secure ? 
One only wants ! and him we saw in vain 
Oppose the storm, and swaUow'd in tiie mahi. 
Orontes in his fate our fiirftit paid : 
The rest agrees with what your mother said.^ 
Scarco had he spoken, when the cloud gave 

way, 
The raisi flew upward, and dissolved in day. 
Tha Trojan chief appear'd in open sight, 
Almost in visaga, and serenely bright. 
His mother gociiess, with her hands divine, 
Had fi>rmM his curling looks and made his temr- 

pies shine, 
And gtv*n his rolling eyes a sparkling grace, 
And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face ; 
like polish'd iv'ry beauteous to behold. 
Or Parian maiMe, when enchas'd in gold. 
Thns radiant from the circling dood he broke 
And thns with manly modesty he spoke : 
"Se whom you seek am I ; by tempests toesM 
And sav'd from shipwreck on your Libyan coast; 
Prsssnting, gracious queen, before your throne, 
A prince that owes his life to you sJone. 
Fdranjesty! the refuge and redress [press! 
Of those whom Pate pursues, and wanu op- 
Ton, who ymir pious oflioss empkiy 
Ts sava tna ndtca of abaadon'd Troy, 
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Reocsve the shipwredk'd on yoor ^nmUfshom, 
With hospitable rights relieve the poor; 
Associate in your town a wand'ring tnlA, 
And strangers in your palace entertain. 
What thanks can wretched fegitives return, 
Who, scattered through the worU, m vuk 

raoinrn? 
TI«e gods, (if gods to goodness are mclin*d— 
If acts of mercy touch their hewrenly mind,) 
And, more than all the gods, your gen'roos 

heart. 
Conscious of worth, reipiitas its own desert I 
In you this age is happy, and iiis earth ; 
And parents more than mortal gave you both. 
While rolling rivers into seas shall run, 
And round the space ofheav'n the radiant sua : 
While trees the mountain-topa with shadea 

supply. 
Tour honour, name, and praise, shall never die. 
Whatever abode my fortune has assign'd. 
Tour image ihall be present in my mind." 
Thus having said, he tmn'd with pious basis. 
And joyful his expecting fKends embiao'd : 
With hU right hand Iliooeus was grac'd, 
Sergesles with the left; then to his bre«st 
GkNuithus and the noble Oyaa press'd ; 
And so by turns, descei^ed to the rest 

The Tyrian queen stood fiz'd upon his fees, 
Pleased with his motiou, ravish'd with fab 

grace; 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admhr'^ the man, 
Then recollected stood ; and thus bestir: 
« What fate, O goddess>bom! wliat angry 

powers 
Have cast you shipwreck*d on our barren 

shores?. 
Are you the great ^neas, known to fame, 
Who firom celestial seed your lineage claim f 
The same JBneas whonUair Venus bore 
To fam'd Anehises on tb' IdoBan shore ? 
It calb into my mind, though then a chikl, 
When Teucer cams, from Salamis ezil'd. 
And sought my fether's aid, to be restoi^d : 
My father Belus then with fire and sword 
Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 
And, conq'ring, finishM the successfhl ww. 
From him the Trojan siege I understood, 
The Grecian chiefe, and your illustrious bkxkl 
Your foe himself the Dardan valour prais'd, 
And his own ancestry from Trqjans rais*d« 
Enter, my noble guest ! and you shall fbd^ 
If not a costly welcome, yet a kind : 
For I myself, like you, have been distreai*d, 
Till heav'n afforded me this place of rest ; 
Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 
I learn to pity woes so like my own." 
She said, and to the palace led her goesl, 
Then ofler'd inoeaae, aafl pioclaim*d a fsasC 
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Vbr jti |0M eanftl fir h«r tbMDt ftianda, 
Twice ten fiit oxen to the ihipe ebe tende : 
Sendee a hundred been, a hundred bmbe, 
With blesting cries, attend thenr milky dame : 
And jara of gen*roue wbe, and apacious bowls, 
She gives to cheer the sailors' drooping souls. 
Now purple hangings clothe the palace-walls 
And sompCuoue feasts are made in splendid 

halhi. 
On Tjrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine ; 
With loads ofmassy plate Che sideboards shine, 
And antique Tases, aJl of gold emboes'd, 
(The ^old ttsetfinferior to the coet 
Of cunous work,) where on the sides were seen, 
The fights and figures of iUustrious men, 
From dieir first founder to the present queen. 

The good iEIneas, whose paternal Care 
lolus* absence could no longer bear, 
Despaldh'd Achates to the ships in haste, 
To give a glad relation of the past, 
And fraught with precious gifts, to bring the boy, 
Snatch'd from Che ruins of unhappy Troy— ' 
A robe of tissue, stiff with cokien wire ; 
An upper Test, onoe Heion's rich attire, 
From Argoe by the fem'd aduh'ress brought/ 
With gdden flow'rs and winding foliage 

wrought— 
Her mother Leda's present, when she came 
To ruin Troy, and set the world on flame ; 
The sceptre Priam*s eldest daughter bore, ^ 
Her orient necklace, and the crown she won 
Of double texture j glorious to behold ; 
One order set with gems, and one with gold. 
Instructed thus, the wise Achates goes, 
And in his diligence, his duty diows. 

But Venus, anxious for her son's affairs, 
New counseb tries, and new designs prepare 
That Cupid should assume the shape and face 
Of sweet Ascanius^ and Che sprightly grace ; 
Shookl bring the presents in her nephew*s stead. 
And in Eliza's veins the gentle poison shed : 
For much she foaHd the Tyrtans, double- 

tongu'd. 
And knew the town to f un</s care belong'd. 
These thoughts by night her golden slumbers 

broke; 
And thus, alarmM, to winged Love she spoke : 
My sen, my strength, whose mighty pow'r 

alone 
Controls the thund'rer on his awful throne. 
To thee thy much afflicted mother flies, 
And on thy sueeour and thy foiih relies. 
Thou know'st, my son, how Jove*s rereageflil 

wife, 
By force and frand, attempts thy brother's life : 
And often hast thou moura'd with me his pains 
Him Dido now with blandishment detains ; 
But I suspect the towtt where Juno reigns. 



For this, 'its needftit to prevent lier art. 
And fire with love the proud Fheanician'sh 
A kyve so violent, so strong, so sure. 
That neither age can chai^, nor art can can. 
How this may be perform'd, now take my ami t 
Ascanius, by his fether, is design'd 
To come, with preeents bden, from the port^ 
To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 
1 mean to plunge the boy in pleasing sleep. 
And, ravirii'd, m Idalian bow'rs to keep, 
Or high Cythera, that the sweet deceit 
May pass unseen, and none prevent the chenL 
Take thou hisferm and shape. I beg thegiMoe, 
But only for a night's revolving space. 
Thyself a boy, assume a boy's dissembled feoe « 
That when, amidst the fervour of the feast, 
The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her bceasl, 
And with sweet kisses in her arms constrains; 
Thou mayst infuse thy venom in her veins." 
The god of k»ve obeys, and sets aside 
His bow and quiver, and his plumv pride ; 
He walka iiikis in his mothers sight. 
And b the sweet resemblance takes deli^iL 
The goddess then to young Ascanius flies, 
And in a pleasing slumber seals his eyes. 
LuD'd in her lap amidst a train of Loves, 
She gently bears him to her blissful groves. 
Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his bead, 
And softly lays him on a flowery bed. 
Cupid meantime assum'd his ionn and feca, 
Following Achates with a shorter pace, 
And brought tKe gifts. The queen aht«dy tnto 
Amidst the Trojan kirds, in shining state, 
High on a golden bed : her princely guest 
Was next her side ; in order sate the rest. 
Then canisters with bread are heap'd on high : 
Th' attendanto water for their hands supply, 
And, having washM, with silken towels dry. 
Next fifty handmaids in kmg order bore 
The censera, and with flnnes the gode adore t 
Then youths and rirgins, twice as many, join 
To place the dishes, and to serve the wine. 
The Tyrian train admitted to the feast. 
Approach, and on the painted couches rest. 
All on the Trojan gifts with wonders gaze, 
But view the beauteous boy with more smaia 
His rosy oolour'd cheeks, his radiant eyes, 
His motions, voice, and shape, and all the god*a 



Nor pass unprais'd the vest and veil divine. 
Which wan*drnig foliage and rich flowers 1m* 

twine. 
But, for above the rest, the royal dame 
( Already doom'd to love's d' 
With eyes insatiate, and tumultuous joy. 
Beholds the presents, and admires the bcj* 
The guileftil god, about the hero, long. 
With children's play, and felse^ ' 
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With preedy pleMive, wad donroar'd hkohviBS. 
Unhappy Dido fittto thoogfat whot guetC, 
How diTB ft god, ahe diow tonaar her broMt, 
Bat he, not nundleit of his moCheHt pny'i') 
Wofks in the pliant boeon of theftir, 
And mooMs her heart anew, and blots her fiir. 

merearo* 
The dead is to the living lore rerign'd ; 
And ail iBneas enters in her miad. 

Now, when the rage of hanger was appeas'd, 
The meat remov'd, uid evVy guest was pleased, 
The golden bo«ds with aparUing wine are 

crown'd, 
And through the palace cheerful eries reeooad. 
Firom gikled roofr depending lamps display 
Nocturnal beams, that enndate the day. 
A golden bowl, that shone with gems divine, 
Tim ^eon commanded to be erown'd with 



TIm bowl that Bdos us'd, and all the Tfrianiine. 
Then, sileace through the hall prodaimM, she 

spoke « 
"O, hospitable Jove! we thosintdEe,^ 
With aoiamn rites, thy sacred name and pow'r: 
Bkos to both nations this ansptcioas hour ! 
8e may the Trofan and the Tyrian line 
In lasting concord from this day combine. 
HMO, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, 
And gracious Juno, both bo present here ! 
And you, my lords of Tyre, your tows address 
To heav'n, with mine, to ratify the peace." 
The goblet then she took, with nectar erown'd, 
(Sprlaidiog the first libations on the ground,) 
And raisM it to her mouth with sober grace. 
Then, sipping, ofTeir'd to. the next in place.- 
T was Bitiaa whom she calPd— « thirsty soul : 
Re toole the challenge, and embrac'd the bowl. 
With pleasure swiird the gold, nor ocas'd to 
Till ha the bottom of the brimmer saw. [draw, 
The goblet goes around : Idpas brought 
His goMen lyre, and song what ancient Adas 



The various lahoon of the wand*rmg moon, 
And whence proceed th' eclipses of die sun ; 
IV original of men and beasts ; and whence 
The mins arise, and fires their warmth dispense, 
And fix'd and erring stars dispose their inlhi« 

once; 
What shakeethe solid earth; what cause delays 
Thosoflamer nighls, and shortens winter dftys. 
Witfi peals of shouts the Tyriam praise the 

■««; 

Those peals are eeboM by the Tro^ throng. 
W anhappyqoeon with talk prslon^d «he nighty 
AaddmiEbrge draaghteofhivo withvaMde- 
Hfbt; 



Of Priam mneh nquir'd, efHedor main ; 
Then ask'd what arms the swarthy Mei 
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What troops he landed en the Tiqaa ahmn 
(The steeds of Dioomde varied the disoonma^ 
And fieree Aehiliss, with his matchless tene;) 
At length, as l^ate and her iH stars i n fbNI » 
To hear the series of the war desirM. 
<« Behite at large, my god-liko gueet," sheaaU, 
'< The Grecian stra^gems, tb^ town betray*d : 
The fatal issue of so kmg a war ; 
Tour flight, your wand'rings, and yonr woes de- 
clare: 
FoTysmce on ev'ry sea, on e^ry coast. 
Tour uMn have been ifistresiPd, your aavv tos^d, 
Sevhi times the sun has either tropic v&sw*d, 
The winter baniah'd, and the spring rsnew'd." 



BOOK It 

AROOMHRT. 

JEneas relates how the dtj of Troy was taken, 
after a ten year's slefe, br the treaehenr of 
ainon,and the stnkta«em of a wooden berm. 
He dedaros the fixed resoluUoo he had taken not 
10 survive the ruin 9t his eonntry. and the va- 
rious adventaret he met with In deflmce of IL At 
last, havlmi beenhefbra advised by Heetor*s ghost, 
and now by the appearance of his mother Venus, 
he Is prevailed upon to leave the town, and settle 
his household sods In another ooontiy. In ontor 
to this, he carries eir his tether on hisshooldera, 
sod leads his UtUe son by the hand, his wife fol- 
lowing him behind. When he comes to the place 
appointed for the general vendesvoua, he finds • 
great oonflaeoce of people, but mlMos his wilb, 
^whose ghost afterwards appears to him, and tells 
him the land which was designed for him. 

All werp attentive to the godlike man. 
When from his k>fty couch he thus began ; 
** Qreat queen, what yon comOland me tt> rektc 
Renews the sad remembrance of our fiite. 
An empim from its old foundations rent, 
And every wo the Trojans underwent; 
A peopled city made a desert place ; 
All Uiat I saw and part of which I was ; 
Not e'en the hardest of uur ttmrn could hear, 
Nor stem Ulysses hear, without a tear. 
And now the latter watch of wasting night. 
And settingstars, to kindly rest invite. 
But. since you take sneh IntVest in our wo» 
And Troy's disastrous end desire to know, 
I will restrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our last and fatal night befell. 
By deathly compeli'd, and m despair, 
The <3reeks grew weary of the tedious war. 
And, by Minenra's aid, a hhric reaHd, 
VHitch like a steed of moostrsos height ip. 
pear*d: 
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TIm tidM w«r« pUakM with iiiiia : Umj ^ifD^d 



For their retorn, and thia the fow thay paid. 
Tbut tbttjr prMood, but in the hoUow skfe, 
Sa t ao t dd nuobors ofUimr soldifln hide : 
With inward arniB the dir»inaobiM thej load; 
And Iran bowela staff the dark abode. 
In sight of Troj Itee Tenedoo, an isle 
(While Fortune did on Priam's empire smile) 
Renuwn*d for wealth ; but, since a frithiess bay, 
Where ships expoo'd to wind and weather lay, 
There was their fleet ooocealM. We thougbC 

for Qreece 
Their sails were hoisted, and our fears releaae. 
The Trcyans, coopM within their walls so long, 
Unbar their gates, and issoe in a throng. 
Likn swarming bees, and with delight awvey 
The camp deserted, where the Grecians lay : 
The quttfters of the seVral chiefs they show'd^ 
Here PlraBaix, here Achilles, made abode ; 
Here joinM the battles ; there the navy rode. 
Part on the pile their wand'ring eyes empby— 
The pile by PaUas raisM to ruin Troy. 
Thymosies first ('t is doubtfiil whether hir'd, 
Or so rhe Trojan destiny requited) 
Mof *d that the rampartt might be broken 

down, 
To lodge the monster fabric in the town. 
Bat Capy^, and the rest, of sounder mind, 
The fatal present to the flames design'd. 
Or to tlte wat'ry deep ; at least to bore 
The hollow sides, and hidden frauds explore. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noise say nothing, and in parts divide. 
Laoco6n, foUow'd by a num'roos crowds 
Ran from the fort, and cried, from far, aloud : 
*' O wretched countrymen ! yrhaX (ury reigns 7 
What more than madness has possessed yeur 

brains? 
Think you the Grsdaas from your coasts are 

gone? 
And are Ulyase^ aitt no better known t 
This holbw fabric either must enclose. 
Within its blind recess, our secret foes ; 
Or 't is an engine rais'd above the town 
T* o'erlook the walls, and them to batter down. 
Somewhat is sure design'd, by fraud or force— 
Trust not their preeents, nor admit the horse.** 
Thus having said, against the steed he threw 
Hia forcttful spear, whichy hissing as it flew, 
Pinrc*d through the yielding planks of jointed 

wood. 
And trrmbling in the hollow belly stood. 
The sides transpiere'd, return a rattling sound ; 
And groans of Greeks enoioa'd oome issumg 

through tho Kound. 
And had notheav'n the fiJlof Troy design'd, 
Or had not man been fated to be blind* 



iSnoagh waa saidand dime, t* innpire a becim 
mind. (^*«^t 

Then had our lanoea pierc'd th4 trsadi'MAg 

And Ilian tow'rs and Priam's empire Hood. 

Bleaattme, with ahouts, the Trqjan ab ep hetJ a 
bring 

A captive Greek, in bands, before the kin^* 

Taken, to take— who made himself their praj, 

T' impose on their bolief, and TVoy beUay ; 

Fiz'd on his Aim, and obstinately bent 

To die undannted, or to circumvent. 

About the captive tides of Trqians flow; 

All presato see, andaome insult the foa. 

Now hear how weflthe Greeks their wflaadin* 
guis'd: 

BehoM a nation in a man compris'd. 

Trembling the miscreant stood ; unannM aad 



He star'd, and rolFd his haggard eyea aromid ; 
Then aaid, « Alaa ! what earth 



Is open to receive dnhappy met 
VThat fole a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scom'd by my foes, abandon'd by my f 
He said, and sigh'd, and leaatb msfrd eye ; 
Our pity Idndles, and ear pawions die. 
We cheer- the youth to make his own defoDoa, 
And freely tell ua what he was, and whenoe : 
What news he ooold impart, we long to know, 
And what to credit from a captive foe. (e'er 
Hisfearatleag|hdi8niiss'd,besaid," What- 
My fote ordains,- my words shall be sincere : 
I neither can, nor dare my birth dkdaim ; 
Greece ia my coomry, Sinon ia my naase. 
Though plnng'd by focHme's pow'r in mmeiy, 
*T is not infort«ne*s pow'r to make me he. 
If any chance has hither bfovght the naan 
• Of Palamedes, not unknown to fame. 
Who suffered from the malice of the times, 
Aoeus*d and sentenced for pretended Crimea, 
Beoause the fatal wars he would prevent; 
Whose death the wretched Greeks too lata In- 

Me, then a boy, my fiuher, poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to his care. 
His kinsman and companion in the war. 
While Fortune fovour'd, while his anna suppmt 
The cause, and rul'd thecounselaof the court, 



I made some figure there; nor was m nam 
Obscure, nor I without my share of nunc. 
But when Ulysses, with foUacioua i 



Had made impreaaiona in the people'a hmxtt, 
And forgM a traaaon in my patron'a name, 
(T speak of things too far divnlg'd by fiuue,) 
MykinsBMnfell. Then I, without auppetC, 
In private moum'd his kaa, and left the oourt. 
Mad as I was, I could ncA bear hhi frle 
With silent grief, but loudly blam'd dm aialii 
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Aad evM the dirafiiltathorQrmjr woetd— 
'TwM toU again, and heneo mj ruin mm. 
f thrMlan'd, if iadolgaiit faaaveB onca more 
Woold land me nfely on my native liiore, 
Hm deadi with deoUe vengeance to reetore. 
This mov'd the mnrd'rer'M hate, and *>ob enmi'd 
Th* effeets'of maliee.6rom aman m praud. 
Anbiguow nunottra throogh the camp he spread, 
And aought, by treawm, my devoted head ; 
New crimes invented ; left antnrn'd no etone, 
To make mj gqilt appear, and hide his owd ; 
TSn Gakhas was by force and threat'ning 

wronpit-^ 
Pat w hj p — w h y dwell I on that anaoos thought ? 
If oo nrf nation just revenge you seek, 
And '4u t' appear afeet* appear aGreek; 
Already yon vaj name and country know : 
Assuage your Uuist of blood,ai|d strike the blow: 
My death wiD both the kiogly brotjiers please 
And set insatiate Ithacus at ease. 
TUs &ir unfinish'd tale, these broken starts, 
BaisM eipectations in our longing hearts ; 
Uaknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 
ffis fermer treuibting once again renew'd, 
With acted fear, the viOain Unis pnrsa'd : 
•«LcBg had the Grecians (tir'd with frmHess 

care, 
And wearied with an onsueeesidhF wnr) 
Beaolv'd to raise the siege and leave the town ; 
And, had the gods permitted, they had gone. 
Bat oA tiie wmtry seas, and southern winds, 
Withstood tiieir psssage home, and chang'd 



PoiteniB and prodigies their sods anasM; 
Bat most, wlien this stupendous pile was rais^: 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, inte seen^ 
And tiranders ratded throu^ a sky serene. 
DiHBay'd and fearful of some dire event, 
Borypylos, t* inquire their &te, was sent 
He from the gdds this dreadful answer brodght; 
•0 Grecians! when the Trojan shores you 

sought, 
Tear passage with a vvgin's blood was bought: 
Be SBUSI your salb return be bought again ; 
And Grecian blood once more aloae the main.* 
The spreading rumour round the people ran; 
Al fimi'd, and each believ'd hnnself the man. 
Dlfsses took the advantage of their fright ; 
CaiPd Cakhas, and produc'd, m open sight, 
TImo bade him name the wretch, ordainM by 

late 
The public victim to redeem the sUte. 
Akeady some presag'd the dire event. 
And saw what sacrifice Ulysses meant. 
Flair twice Ave days the good old seer withstood 
IV Bttended treason, and was dumb to blood; 
n, tlKd with endless oUmours and pursuit 
Of Ithaeaa, ha stood no knger mnt«, 



Bnt, as it was agreed, prononneM that f 
Was destin*d by the wraddbl gods to die. 
All prais'd the semenee; pleas'd the sl«rm 

should fiiU 
Ob one alone, >shose fifty threatso'd aB. 
Thr dismal day wns eeme, the priests pripma 
Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets fiir my hav 
I lbllow*d nature's laws, and most avow, 
I broke my bonds, and fled the fiutal Uow. 
Hid m a weedy kke, an night Iky, 
Secure cfwuhtf when they saifd awmy. 
But now what fisrther hopes Ibr me rsmi 
To see my fiiends or native soil again; 
Mytenderinlants,orDiycafefid sire, 
Wliom they retnmmg wiD to death roanhre ; 
Win peipetrato en them their first design, 
And take the fiffftit of thsir.heads fiirmine 
Whkh,0! ifpity mortal minds can iMve, 
If there be laith below, or gods above, 
If innocence and tnitk can daim desert, 
To Trojans, from an mjui'd wretch avert.'' 
False tears true pity move : the kiiy 



To kMMn^his letters, and unbhid his hands, 
Then adds theee fHondly nwds s < 

thy leam : 

Forget the Greeks : be mine as thoQ wsrt theiff ; 
But truly tell, was it Ibr fiiree or guile, 
Or some religkms end, yon rai^d the pile tf* 
Thus said the kmg: He, fitttcrfirandfuiarts, 
This weD-invented tale for truth isqwrts : 
« Ye lamps of beav*n !" he said, and lifted high 
His hands, now firee-^ thoa venerable skyi 
Inviolable powers, adoi*d with dread* 
Te &tal fillets that once bound this head ( 
Te sacred altara firom whose flames I fled ! 
Be all of you adjuv'd ; and grant I may, 
Without a crime, th' ungratofid Greeks betray, 
Reveal the seereU of the gufhr state,' 
And jusUy punish whomi jntvf hate ! 
But you, O king, preserve the fiiith yon gave, 
If I, to save ni^lf, your empire save. 
The Grecian hopes, and aUthP attempts tbsj 



Were only founded en Mmerra's aid. 
But fromihe time when impious Dionrnde 
And (Use Ulysses, that inventive head. 
Her fiUal image from the tesnple drew. 
The sleepbg guanfians of the castle slew, 
Her viigm statue with their bloody hands 
PoOdted, and profb^d her holy bands; 
From thence the tide of fbriune left their shore. 
And ebVd much fiwter flian it flowed beibrs t 
Their courage languish'd, as their faopas de« 

€ay*d; 
And Pkllas, now averse, reffas'd her aid. 
Nor did the goddem doublliifly dedtfo 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care* . 
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Whan firtt aar Ikul iaiA|e touch'd the grooad, Their Binble toaguee thej braadiih'd ae tiMf 



She •tenily cast her-glaring eyet an 

l*)at sparided as they roa*d| and leemM to 

threat: 
Her hear'irijr Ihnba ditiillM a briay sweat* 
Thrice firoia the ground she leap'd, wraa Men to 

wield 
Her brandiahM lance, and shake her liorri4 



Then Calchas bade ottr hest ibr flight prepare* 
And hope no eonqueat from the tedious war. 
Till first they sail'd for Greece : with pny*ra 



Her injur*d pow'r, and better onens brought. 
And, BOW their navy ploughs the wat'ry main { 
Tet soon expect it on your shores again, 
With Pallas pleas'd ; as Calchas did ordain. 
But first, to reeoocUe the blue-ey'd maid 
For her stol'n sthtue and her tow'r betray'd, 
Wara*d by the seer, to her offended name 
We raisM and dedicate this wood'rous fiame, 
So softy, lest through your forbidden gates 
It pass, and intercept our better fates : 
For, oooe admitted there, our Hopes are tost ; 
And Tray may then a new palladium boast : 
For so religion and the gods ordain, 
That, if vou violate with hands proftae 
Minerva's gifl, your town in flaines shall bum, ' 
(Which omen, O ye gods^ on Gr^scia turn !) 
But if it climb, with your assisting hands, 
The Trojan walls, and in the city stands } 
Then Troy shdl Aifos and MycMM bum. 
And the revorse of nio on us retun." 

With such deoeitkhofaia'd their easy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. 
What Diomedenor Thaiis, greater son, 
A thousand ships, nor. ten years' siege had 



False tears and fawning words the city won. 

A greater omen, and of worse -portent 
Did our unweary minds with foar torment, ' 
Concurring to produce the dire event. 
Laoco6n, Neptune's priest by lot that year. 
With solemn pomp then sacrific'd a steer ; 
When (dreadful to behold !) fivm sea wa spied 
Two serpents, nnk'd abreast, the seas divide. 
And smoothly sweep along the swelling tide. 
Their fiaming orests above the wavas the^r 



Their bellies seem to bum the seas below i 
Their speckled tails advance to steer their 



And an the sounding shore the flying billows 

Kvce. 
Aadnowthe strand, and now the plain, they 

heid, 
Their ardem aycii with Uoodr atrsaka wtro 

fitt'd4 



And lick'd their hissing jaws, that sputter'd 
We fled amaz*d : their dqiiin'd way tiiey takoi 
And to LaoooAa and hiachiMren niake: 
And first around tho tender boys they wind, 
Then with their sharpen'd fangs theii limbs ana 

bodies grind. 
ThQ wretched father, running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, they next invade ; 
Twice round his waist the winding vohonai 

roUM; 
And twice about his gasping throat tliey told. 
The priest thus doubly chok'd — dieir crosto dJl* 

vide, 
And towVing o'er his head in triumph ride, . 
With both his hands he kbourp at the knots; 
His holy fillets the blue venom bktfs ; 
His roaring fills the flitting air around. 
Thus, when an ox receives a glancing wound,* 
He breaks his bands, the fatal akarilics, 
And with loud bellowings breaks the yielding 
skies [pray> 

Their tasks perfbraa'd, the serpents quit tiieii 
And to the tow'r of Pallas make their way : 
Cooeh'd at her feat, they lie protected there. 
By her large buckler, and pretended spear. 
Aqiaxement seises all ; the gen'ral ciy 
Proclaims Laocoto justly doom'd to die. 
Whose hand the will of Pallas had withstood, 
And dar'd to violate the sacred wood. 
AU vote t' admit the steed, that vows be paid. 
And Incense oflTer'd to th' offended maid. 
A spacious breach is made : the torn lies bare: 
Some^hoistiag4evers, aome the wheels preparo^ 
And &aten to the horse's feet: the rest 
With cables haul alonf th' unwieMy beast. 
Each on bis fellow fi>r josistaaca calls : 
At Jength the fatal fitbric mounU the walls, 
Big with destraction. Boys with chapleti 

eiown'd, 
And choirs of virgins, sing and dance around. 
Thus rab'd aloft, and then descending down. 
It enters o'er our heads and threats the town. 
A saored city, built by bands divine ! 
O valiant heroes of the Trojan line ! 
Four times he struck : as oft the clashing sound 
Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound. 
Yet, mad with zeal, and blinded with our fate, 
We haul along the horse in solemn state ; 
Then place the dire portent within the tow'r. 
Cassandra cried, and ours'd th' unhappy hoar; 
Foretold our fate : hut, by the gods' decree 
An heard, and none believ'd the prophecy. 
With blanches wa the &aes adorn, and wistSv 
In jollity, the day ordain*d to be the last.' (light^ 
Meantime the rapid heavens roO'ddownte 
And on the shawled ocean rush'd thai|ight; 
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Oarmra Beeorr, nor goudi nor Mmriaa held : 
But easy aleep their weary Uinbf compolPd. 
Hie Qrecians had embarkM their naval pow'rt 
Fkom Tenedoiy and sought our weH-knovvn 

ahoree. 
Safe under oorert of the siieat nifht, 
And guided by Ih' imperial galley** light ; 
When Sinoo, favoured by the partial gods, 
Unloek'd die horee, and op'd his dark abodes ; 
RaBtor'd to vital air oar hidden foes, 
Who joyihl from their long oonfioement rose, 
Thessander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 
And dire Ulyases down the eaUe slide : 
Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrhus, haste; 
Nor was the Podaliri^ hero la»t. 
Nor injur'd Monelajis,nor the &m'd 
Bpetia who the fatal engine framed. 
A nameless crowd succeed ; their ibrees join 
V invade the town, oppress'd with sleep and 

win^. 
Those lew they find awake first meet their fate ; 
Then to their feHows they unbar the gate. 
T was in the dead of night, when sleep re- 
pairs [tares, 
Onr bodies worn with toils, oar minds with 
When Hector's ghost beibre my sight appears ; 
A Moody shroud he seem'd, and bkth|d in tears j 
Such as he was, when by Pelides slain 
T hessal ian eoursen dragg'd him o*er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 

thrust 
TliroQgh the bor'd holes ; his body black with 

dost; 
Unlike that Heetor, who retoro'd from toils 
Of war, triumphant in .Aacian spoils, 
Or him, who made the.fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch'd against their navv Phrygian fire. 
His hair and beard stood stiffenVl with his gore ; 
And all the wounds be for his country bore 
Mow sCreamM afresh, and with newpurple ran. 
I wept to see the visionary man, 
And while my trance continued, Hms begjin : 
■* O light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy iifctber*8 diampion, and thy country's joy ! 
0, kmg expected by thy friends ! from whence 
Art thou so late retumM for our dsfeace 7 
Do we behoU thee, wearied as we are, 
With length of labours, and with toils of war ! 
After so many fun'rab of thy own. 
Art thou restored to thy dediniiM town? 
Bnt say, what wounds are these f what new din* 

grace 
Mbnm the manly features of diy face 7" 
To this the spectre no reply did frmme, 
Bnt anfwer*d to the cause for which ha cams. 
And, groaning from the bottom of his breast. 
This warning, in these mournful words ex* 
»s'd: 



« O goddeu bora ! eMape, by timely fiigh^ 
The flames and horrora of this fatal ni^ 
The foes aiieady have possessed tho wall t 
Troy nods fixmi high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal aame^ 
More than enough to doty and to fame. 
If by' a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, 't was by nune akme. 
N<iw Troy to thee commendi her fiiture stal«i 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 
From their assistance happier walls expect. 
Which, wand'ring hmg, ai last thou shalt ereot." 
He said, and brought me from their blest abodes. 
The veoerahle staluea of the gOds, 
With ancient Vesta from the sacred choir, 
The wreathi and relics of ih' iomortal fira. 

Now peals of shouts come thund'ring iroai 
afar, [war t 

Cries, thread, and loud laments, and mingled 
The noise approaebes, though our palaee stood 
Aloof from streets, encompass'd with a wood. 
Louder, «nd yet more loud, I hear th* alaram 
Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers ; I no longer slay. 
But mount the terrace, thence the town survey, 
And liearken tqrhat the frightful sounds eooiwy. 
Thus— when a flood of fire by wind is borne, 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the standing core , 
Or delugee, descending on the plains, , 
Sweep o'er the yellow year, destroy the pains 
Of labouring oxen and the peasant's gains ; 
Unroot the forest oaks, and bear away 
Ftocks, folds, and trees, an undistinguishM prny i 
The shepherd climbs the dill^ and sees from tu 
The wasteful ravage of the wat'ry war. 
Then Hector's faith was manifestly dear'd 
And Qrecian firands in open light appear'd. 
Thtt pabce of Deiphobus asomds 
In smoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Ucalegon burns next: the seas are bright 
With splendour not their own, and shine with 

Trojan light. 
New clamours and new daagours now arise, 
The sound of trumpets mix'd with figluing cries. 
With frenzy seiz'd, I run to meet w alarma, 
Renolv'd on death, resolv'd to die in arms. 
But first to gather friends, with them to oppose 
(If fortune favour'd) and repel the foe s 
Sporr'd by my courage, by my country fir'd, 
With sense of honour and revenge inspir'd. 

Panthos, Apolb't priest, a sacred name, 
Had 'scap*d tlie Grecian swords, and pas^d the 



With relics loaden, to my doors he fled. 
And hy the hand his tender grandson led. 
" Wliat hope, O Panthos ! whilheT can we ran 'f 
Where make a stand 7 and what hm^ ye| he 
done?" 
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8oiN9 had I «iil,wiwn Ptnthni, with a froui, 
** Trogr ia no note, and Dium was a town! 
The fatal day, th' appointed hoar, ia oome, 
When wrathful Jove's irrevocable doom 
Tranafera the Trojan sUte to Grecian hands. 
The fire ooommes the town, the (be ooounands ; 
And armed hofltt, and unexpected fbrae, 
Bremk Ihmi the bowels of the fatal hone. 
Wilhin the gates, proud Sinon throws about 
The flames ; and foes, for entrance, press wHI^ 

out, 
With thousand others, whom I foar to name, * 
More than from Argos or Myoenis came. 
To sev'ral posts their parties they divide t • 
Some block the narrow streets, some soour the 

wide ; 
The bold they kill, th' unwary they surprise : 
Who fights finds death, and death finds him who 

flies. 
The warders of the gates but scares maintain 
Th' meqoal oombat, and resist in Tain." 
I beard : an^ heav'n, that well4>om souls in- 
spires, [firM, 
PirompCs me, through lifted swoAis and rising 
Ttt nm where clashing arms and clamour calls, 
And rushundaumed to defend the wails. 
Ripheus and Tphitus by my side encage. 
For Yaleur one rehown'd, and one tor age : 
Oymas and Hypanis by moonlight knew 
My motiona and my mien> and to my party 

drew; 
With young Chorcabus, who by love was led 
To win renown, and fair Cassandra's bed ; 
And lately brought his troops to Priam's aid, 
Forewam*d in v&in by the prophetic maid : 
Whom when I saw resdv'd in arms to fall, 
And that one spirit animated all, 
« Brave eoub !" said I— »< but brave, aUs, hi 



Come, finish what our cruel fates ordain. 
Tou see the desperate state of our affairs ; 
And heaven's protecting pow'rs are deaf lo 

pra/rs. 
The passive gods behold the Greeks defile 
< Their temples, and abandon to the spoil 
Their own abodes : we, feeble few, ooni|(ire 
To save m sinking town, involv'd in fire. 
Then let us fitH, but fall amidst our foes : 
Despair of life the means of liWng shows ." 
So bold a speech encourag'd their deaira 
Of death, and added fuel to their fire. 

As hungry wolves, with raging appw'^te, 
Saour through the fieMs, nor fear the a:ormy 

nights 
Their wdps at home expoct the promis'd fbod, 
And loBff to temper their dry chaps in blood— 
Bm Mab'd we forth at once. Resoiv'd to die, 
Beaolv'd in death the last extremes to try. 



We leave the narrow lanes bel^nd, and dare 
Th' unequal combat in the public square: 
Night was our firiend ; our leader was desnaV 
What tongue can tell the slaughter of Chat nigh 
What eyes can weep the sorrows and aflri^ 
An ancient and imperial city falhi: 
The streets ar« fill*d with fimpient funerals : 
Houses and holy temples float in blood ; 
And hostile nations make a coaomon flood. 
Not only Trojans fall ; but in their tuni, 
The Tanquish'd triumpli, and the TicUHrs ii 
Ours take new courage from despair and night{ 
Confus'd the fortune is, oonfus'd tlie fi^bt. 
All parts resound with tumults, pkunts, and 

fears; 
And grisly Death in sundry shapes appeara. 
Androjgeos fell among us, with his baJMl, 
Who thought us Grecians newly come lo land. 
«From whenoe,^' said he, *' my friends, this 

long delay? 
Tou loiter while the apoils are home away^ 
Our ships are laden with the Trojan store ; 
And you, like truants, come too Ute ashore." 
He said, but soon corrected his mistake. 
Found, by the doubtful answers which wa 

make. 
Amaz'd, he would have ahunn'd th' mwpml 

fight; 
But we, more num'rous, intercept his flight 
As when some peasant in a bushy brake, 
Has with unwary footing press'd a snake ; 
He starta aside, astoniso'd when he spies 
His rising crest, blue nedc, ^nd rolling eyes ; 
So, from our arate, surprised AndrOjgeos fliea*^ 
In vain : for him and his we compass round, 
Possess'd with fear, unknowing of the ground ; 
And of their lives an easy conquest found. 
Thus Fortune on our first endeavour smil'd. 
Chonsbus then, with youthful hopes beguil'd, 
Swoln with success, and of a daring mind, 
This new invention fatally design'd. 
" My friends,'* sidd he, *\ since Fortune showi 

the way, 
'T is fit we should th' auspicious guide obey. 
For what has she these Grecian aims bo* 

stow'd, 
But their destruction, and the Trojwis' good ? 
Then change we shields, and their deviosi 

bear 
Let fraud supply the want of force in war. 
They find us arms." This aaid, himself ha 

dress'd. 
Indeed Androgeoa' spoils, his upper vest. 
His painted buckler and his plumy crest. 
Thus Ripheus, Dymas, all the Tn^tji train. 
Lay down their own attire and strip the slain 
Mii'd with the Greeks, we go with ill presaf^ 
Flattor*d with hopea lo glut our greedy rage. 
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UokooYTO aMauhiDg whoa w» blindijr nwel, 
Aad nww with Qrectan car caw a ii *he tlret. 
Thus, while tb«ir Mraffgltiif pwtiM we defeat, 
flomo to the ■h«re and Mfiir tbtpe retreat ; 
And itotuo, oppreM'd with more if noble fear, 
Remount the hollow horse, and |iant in secret 

therf. 
But ah ! what use of valour can be made, 
When beav'n's propitious pow'n rsfuse their 

aid? 
Behold the royal prophetess, the fair 
Oassandra, draggM by her diihevellM hair, 
Whom not Minerva's shrine, nor sacred bands, 
In safety coukl protect from sacrilegious hands: 
On heav'n she cast her eyes, she sighM, she 

cried— * [tied. 

*T was all she oonld— her tender armfe' were 
80 sad a sight Chorosbus could not bear ; 
But fir'd with rage, distracted with despair, 
Amid the barb'rous rarishers be flew. 
Our leader's rash ozample we pursue : 
But storms of stones, from the proud temple's 

height, 
PWr down, and on our batter'd hetms alight : 
We from our friends received this fatal blow, 
Who thought us Qreeians, as we seem'd in 

show. 
T^ey aim at the mistaken eresu, from high ; ' 
And ours beneath the ponderous ruin lie. 
Then mov'd with anger and disdain, to see 
Their troops dispersed, the royal virgin frf.e, 
TbeGreeians rally, and their powers unite, 
With fiiry charge us, and renew the fight. 
The brother kings with Ajaz join their force. 
And the whole squadron of Thessalian horse. 

Thus when the rival winds tlieir quarrel try. 
Contending for the kingdom of the sky, 
South, Bast, and West, on dry coursers 

bome^ [lorn: 

The whiriwind gathers, and the woods are 
Then Nereus strikes the deep: the billows rise, 
And, miz'd with oose and sand, pollute the 

skies. 
Tlie troops we squandered first again appear 
From several quarters, and enclose the rear. 
Tliey first observe, and to the rsct betray, 
Our different speech ; our bon Twed arms sur- 
vey. 
Oppressed with odds, we fall ; Chorcsbus first, 
At Pallas' altar, by Peneleus ptercM, 
Then Ripheus IbDowed, in th' unequal fight 
hm, of K'S word, observant of the right : 
Heav'n titoughtnot so. Dymas their late atp- 

tends, 
With Hypanis, mtstakea by their friends, 
Nor, Panthus, thee thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awfid Phostms saved from impious hands. 
Te Trcjan flames! yoortestimony bear, 



Whatlperlbrm'dand what I soibr'd tfaara» 
Ko sword avokltng hi the latal strifo, 
Exposed to deadi, and prodigal of Kfe. 
Witness, ye heavens ! I live not by my faak ; 
I strove to have deserv'd the deatn I sought. 
Bat when I eouU ttot fight, and wouU havn 

died, 
Borne off to distance by the growing tide. 
Old Iphttus and I were hurried thence, 
With Pelias wounded, and without defence. 
New elaipours fit>ra the invested palace ring : 
We run to die, or disengage the king. 
So hot th' assault, so hi^ the tumult rose, 
Whilef ours defend, and while the Qreeks op> 
As aU the Dardan and Argolie race [poee, 
Had been contracted in that narrow space ; 
Or as all Ilium else were void of fear, 
And tumult, war, and slaughter, only there. 
Their targets in a tortoise cast, their foea. 
Secure advancing, to the turrets rose : [bold| 
Some mount the scaling ladders ; some, more 
Swerve upwards, and 1^ posts and pillars hold; 
Their left band gripes their b jcklers m di' a»- 

cent, 
While with the right they seive die battlement. 
From the demolished towers ibe Trojans throw 
Huge hesps of stones, that, %Uhig, crush the 

fee: 
And heavy beams and rafters from the sides, 
(Such anus their last necessity provides !) 
And gilded roofii come tumbling from on high, 
The marks of stale and ancient royalty. 
The guards bek>w, fixed in the pass, attend 
The diargo undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renew'd in courage, with reoover'd breath, * 
A second time we ran to tempt our death. 
To dear the pslaee fitsm the fee, succeed 
The weaiy living, and revenge the dead. 
A postern door yet unobeenred, and free, 
Joined by the lengi^ of a bibd gallery. 
To the kinges closet led— a way wel( known 
To Hectores wife, while Priam held tha 

throne— 
Through which she brought Astyanax, unseen^ 
To dieer his grandshire, snd his grandsire** 



Through this we pass,vid mount the towV* 
from whence [fence. 

With unavailfaig arms the Trojans make de* 
From this the trembling king had oft desoied 
Tlie Grecian camp, and saw their navy ride. 
Beams fiom its lofty height with swords we hew, 
Then, wrenching with our hands, th*i 



, where the rafters on the columns meet, 
We push them beadkmg with cur arms and feet* 
The lightning flies not swiftor. than the fell ; 
Nor thunder louder than the railed wall t 
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DowBfOMtlietfapitoBee; the Q raak i beneath 
Are piecemeal teni| or pounded Into death. 
Yet more fuocoedi and more to^eath are lent : 
We eeaeo not from above, nor thej below re* 

lont. 
Beftce the gate stood Pynhos, threatening loud, 
With glittering arms conspicuous in the crowd. 
80 shines, renew'd in youth, the crested snake, 
Who slept the winter in a thorny brake. 
And, castingoff hii slough when spring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory ^ms, 
RostorM with pois'nous herbs : his ardent sides 
Reflect the sun, and rais*d on spires, he rides 
High o'er the grass : hissing he roUs along, 
AimI brandishes by fits his forky tongue. 
Proud Pf alphas, wad fierce Automedoo, 
His fatherV charioteer, together run 
To force -the gate : the Syrian infantry 
Rush on in crowds, and the barr'd passage fiee. 
Entering the court, with shouU the skies they 

rend; 
And flaming firebrands to the roofs ascend. 
Himself, among the foremost, deals his blows, 
And with his axe repeated strokes bestows 
On the strong doors: then all their ahoidderfl 

ply. 

TiQ from the posts the brazen hinges fly, 
He hews apace : the double bars at length 
Xield to his axe and unresisted strength. 
A mighty breach is made : the rooms ooncealM 
Appear, and all the palace is revesi'd— 
The halls of audience, and of public sute, 
And where the londy queen in secret sate. 
Arm'd soldiers now by trembling maidsare seen, 
With not a door, and scarce a space, between* 
The house is fiil'd with loud laments and cries. 
And slirieks of women rend the vaulted skies. 
The (earful taatrons run fi'om place to place, . 
And kiss thr thresholds, and the posts embrace* 
The (atal work inhuman Pynhus plies ; 
And aU his &ther sparkles in his eyes. 
Nor bsrs nor fighting guards his force sustain : 
The bars are broken and the guanls are slain. 
In rush the Ghreeks, and all th* apartments CI; 
Those few defendants whom they find, they kill ; 
Not witii -u fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, w lien he finds his rapid course withstood ; 
Bears down the dams with unresbted r-^y, 
And sw^'^iw the cattle and the note a«. -y. 
These evM beheld him, when ho march'd be- 
tween 
The brother kings : I saw th' imhappy queen, 
The hundred wires, and where old Priam stood. 
To stain his hallowM altar with his blood. 
The fifty nuptial beds, (such hopes had he, 
80 large a ptomlsr, of a progeny,) 
The posts of iilated gold, and hung wiih spoils, 
PeD the reward <iC the prood viotor'B toils. 



WherePer the raging fire had left a i. 
The Grecians enter and possess the place* 
Perhaps you may of -Priam's late inquire. 
He— when he saw his regal town on fire, 
His ruin'd palace, and his entering foes, 
On ev'ry side inevitable wo es 
In arms disus'd invests his limbs, decayM, 
Like them, with age ; a late and ueeless sid. 
Hie feeble ehouklers scarce tho weight sustain: 
Loaded, not arm*d, he creeps along with pain, 
Despairing of success, ambitious to be sUm ! 
Uncovered but by heav*n, there stood in view 
An ahar : near the hearth a laurel grew, ' 
Dodder'd with age, whose boughs eooompass 

round 
The household gods, and shade the holy ground. 
Here Hecuba, with all her helpless train 
Of dames tor shelter sought, but sought in vain. 
Driv'n like a flock of doves along the '>ky, 
Their images they hug, and 10 their altars 

fly. 
The queen, when she beheld her trembling Iprd, 
And hanging by his side a^heavy sword, 
" What rage,'^she cried, " has seiz'd n^y bus- 

bandPs mind 1 
What arms are these, and to what usr dc«ign*d f 
These times want other aids ! were H raor here. 
E'en Hector now in vain, like Priam, wouU 



With us, one coounon shelter thou sbsit find. 
Or in one common fate with us be joinM." 
She said, and with a last salute emli*^adM 
The poor old man, and by the laurel plac'd. 
Behold ! Polites, one uf Praam's sons, 
Pursu'd by Pyrrhus, there for safety runa. 
Through swonh and foes, aniaz*d knd hurt, he 

flies 
Through eiiq>ty courts, and open galleries. 
Him I^rrrhus, urging with his lance, pursues, 
And often reaches, and his thrusts renews. 
The youth transfix'd, with lamentsble cries, 
Expires before his wretched parenu' ercs ; 
Whom gasping at his feet, when Priam saw, 
The fear of death gave pistoe to nature's Uw : 
Awl, shaking more with anger than with age« 
" The gods," said he, " requite thy brutal ra^ 
As «ire they will, barbarian, sure they must. 
If there be gods in heaven, and gods be just— 
Who tak'st in wfongs an insolent delight*, 
With aeon's death t' infect a foiher's si^t. 
Not he whom thou and lying fame conspire 
Tr call thee his — not he, thy vaunted sire. 
Thus iM'd my wretched age: the gods he fl^d. 
The laws of nature and of nations heard. 
H'.- '*heer'd my sorrows, and, lor sums vtgA^ 
The bloodless carcass of my Hector sold ; 
Pitied the woes a parentunderwent, 
And sunt me back in safety firom his teoL" 
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TUi Mid, hkfttbU haail a jar«laB tbraw, 
Which, flutt'riiig, Mooi'd to loiter m it flew : 
Jut, and hot bwelj, to the nark it hold, 
And fiMnUy tinkled on die braaea ihiekl. 

Then Pyrrbae thai: «Gothoo fromiae to 
fate, 
And to my father my tbiil deede cela^. 
Now die !*'^ With that he dragg'd the trembling 

•ire, 
Slidd'ring through dotteHd blood and holy mire, 
(The mii^^ed paate hie murdered eon had madoi) 
HauI'd (rom beneath the Tiolated ehade, 
And on the aaored pile the royal victim laid. 
Bis right hand heU hii bloody fiOchioa bare; 
His left he twisted in his hoary hair : 
Then, with a spee<fing thrust, his heart he Ibund:. 
Tbelukewaim blood came rushing through the 

wound, 
And aanguiae stroams distainM the sacred 



Thus Priam ^, and shar'd one 
With Troy in ashes^ and his ntin'd i 
He who the soeptre of all Asia sway'd, 
Whooh mooarchs like dosMstic stavee obey'd. 
On the bleak shore now lies the abandoo'd king, 
A head l e s s carcass, and a aamdess thing. 
Then, not before, I felt my curdled blood 
Congeal with fear ; my hair with horrorstood; 
My lather's image fiU*d my pknis mind, 
Lett equal years might equal fortime fiiid. 
Again I thought on my ibrsaken wife, 
And trembled for my son^ abaadon'd life. ' 
I look'd about, but found myself akme. 
Deserted at my need ! My friends were gone. 
Some spent with mil, some with despair op- 
pressed, 
I«eap'd headkmg from the heights ; the flames 

coHS um 'd the reet. 
Thus wand'ring in niy way without a guide, 
The graceless Helen in the porch Ispieid 
Of Veata's temple : there she lurked alone : 
lAiflled she sate, and what she could, unknown: 
But, by the flames that cast their blaxe around, 
Tliat coounon bane of Greece and Tniy I found. 
For Ilium burnt, she dreads the Tn^an swofd ; 
More dreads the vengeance of her injured lord ; 
E'en by thoee gods, who refuged her, abhorred. 
Trembling with rage, the strumpet I regard. 
Resolved to give her guilt the due reward. 
" Shall she triumphant sail before the wind, 
And leave fai flames unhappy Troy behhid? 
Shall she her kingdom and her friends review, 
la state attendedwiih a captive crew, 
While unrevenged the good old Priam foils. 
And Orecian fires consume the Trojan walls 7 
Per this the Phrygian fieUs and Xanthian flood 
Wsrs sweliM with bodies, and were drunk with 
Uaodf 



T is true, a soldier can smafl hoMur gain, 
And boast no conquest from a woman slain : 
Tet shall the feet not pass without applanss, 
Of vengeance taken in so just acause. 
The punished crime shall set my soul at eaae, 
And murmering Bmneo of my friends appease.* 
Thus while I rave, a gleam of pteasiag light 
Spread o'er the place ; and/ shining heavenly 

bright. 
My mother stood revealed before my sight— 
(Never so radiant did her eyes appear ; 
Not her own star c oB< em* d a- light so dear)— 
Ghreat in her charms, as when on gods above 
She hMks, and breatlies herself into thehr bve. 
She hel^ my hand, the destined blow to break ; 
Then from her rosy lips began to speak : 
nwheace thismi 



*<Mysoa! from% 



i,thisi 



Of niy (fommands, and those whom I protectf 
Why this unmanly rage? Recall to mind 
Whom you forsake, v^iat pledges leave behind. 
Lcok if your helplees fetfaer yet survive, 
Or if Ascanius or Ciensa live. 
Around your bouse the greedy Grecians err ; 
And these had perished in the nightly war, 
But for my presence and protecting cars. 
N<A Helenes free, nor Paris, was in foult : 
3ut by the gods was this destruction brought. 
Now cast your eyee around« while I dissolve 
The mists and films that mortal eyee involve, 
Purge fitm your sight the dross, and make you 
The shape of each atenging deity. [sea 

Enlightened thus, my just commands fulfil, 
Nor fear obedience to your molheres will. 
Where yon disordered heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from stones — where clouds of dpC 

' arise, 
Amid that smother, Neptune holds his place, 
Beknw the walPs foundation drives his mace, 
And heaves the building from the solid base. 
Look where, in arms, imperial Juno stands 
Fu0 in the Sciaan gale, with kwd coounaadf , 
Urging on shore the tardy Grecian bands. 
See ! PaUas, of her snaky buckler proud, , 
Bestrides the tower refulgent through the cloud : 
See ! Jove new courage to the foe supplies, 
And arms against the town the partial deities. 
Haste hence, my son ! this fruitlees labour end i 
Haste whero your trembling spouse and sir^ al> 

tend: 
Haste ! and a molheHacaro your passage ahd 



She said, and swiftly vanish'd from my sigb!. 
Obscure in doude, and ghMMiy- shades of nighl» 
I kwked; I listened: dreadful soumb I haari 
And the din forms of hostile gods Appear. 
Troy sunk in flames I saw, (nor could prBVBnt,V 
And Itinm fipom its oU fbufldatioof f 
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Rent lil» a moonlaiii aih which dar'cl the windi, 
And ■tood the ttuidj itroket of lab'ring hindi. 
About the loottj the orael axe resoonda ; 
The ftiunpe ve pierc'd with oA-repeftted 

wowidi t 
The war is fiAt on high : the nodding crown: 
NowthroBta a fall, and throws the ItSfy hbnoan 



T6 their united force it yields, though late^ 
And mourns with mortal groans th' at^roadung 

fate: 
The roots no more their upper load sustain ; 
But down the falls, and spread^ a rain through 
the plain. [fire : 

Descending thence, I 'acap'd tlirough Ibes and 
Before the goddess ibes and flames retire. 
Arriv'd at home, he, lor whose only sake, 
Or most for hia^ such toils I undertake^ 
The good Anchises— whom hj timel/ Hight, ' 
I purposed to secure on Ida's height^ 
Refiis'd the journey, resolute to die. 
And add Us fun*ral to the fate of Troy. 
Rather than exile and oki age sustain : 
" Qo you, whose blood runs warm in ev'ry yein. 
Had Heav'n decreed that I shouU life enjoy, . 
Heav'n had decreed to save unhappy Troy. - 
*T is, sure, enough, if not too much, Ibr one, 
Twice to haTo seen our Ilium orerthrown. 
Make haste to save the poor remaining crew ; 
And give this useless itairpse a long acUeu. 
These iveak old hands suffice to atop my breath i 
At least the pitying foes will aid my death. 
To take my spoils and leave my body bare : 
As for my sepulchre, let heav'n tske care. 
'T is kxtg since I, for my celestial wife, 
Loalh'd by the gods, have dragged a lin^rii^ 

Ule; 
Since ev'ry heur and moment I expire, 
Blasted firora heav'n by Jove's avenging fire." 
This oft repeated, he stood fix'd to die : 
Myself^ my wife, my son, my family, 
Entfaat, pray, beg, and raise a ddefbl 07-^ 
•< What ! will he still persist, on death resolve, 
And in his ruin all his house involve.*' ' 
He still persists his reason to maintain : 
Our pray'ra our teai;s, our loud lamenta, are vain. 

Urg'd by despair, again I go totiy 
The fate of arms, resiSv'din fight to die. 
What hope remains but what my death most 

give 1 
<* Can I without so dear a fiither live ? 
Tott term it prodence, what I baseness call : 
CoukI such a word firomsnch a parent fall? 
If Fortune please, and so the gods ordain, 
That nodiing shouU of niin'd Troy remain, 
And you conapire with Fortune to be slain ; 
The way todeath b wkle, th' approaches near : 
For aooq xaleatleasPyrrfanB will appear, 



Reeking with Priam's Udod-tfas wrsldi wlia 

slew 
The son (taihuman) in the father's view, 
And then the sire himself to the dire altar draw. 
O goddess mother! give me back toFate; 
Tpur gift was undesir'd, and came too late. 
Did you, for this, unhappy me convey 
Through foes and fires to see my house aprejf 
Bhall I my &iher, wife, and son behold, 
W«lt'rin| in Mood, each other's anns infold f 
Hasta ! gurd my sword, though spent, and oveiw 



*Tis the last summons to receiviB our doom. 
I hear thee, Fate I and I obey diy call! 
Not unreveng'd the foe shall see my fall. 
Restore me to the yet onfinish*d fight: 
My death is wanting to oonduda the night.** 
Arm'd once again, my glittering sword I wield, 
While th' other hand sustaiias my weighty 

shield; 
And forth I nish'd toseek the abandon'd field. 
I went ; but sad Cretaa stopp'd my way, 
And 'cruas the threshold in my passage lay, 
Embrac'd my knees, and, when I would Imva 

|one 
Show'd me my feeble tire, and tender son. 
- « If death be your design— at leaat," said she, 
<* Take ua along to share your destiny 
If any further hopes in anns remain. 
Hub place, these pledges of your love, 



To whom do yon expose your fkther's life, 
Tour son's, and mine: your now tbrpaUat 

wife?" 
While tlitts she fills th» house with dam'roui 

cries. 
Our hearing is diverted by our eyes : 
For, while I held my aon, in the abort apaca 
Betwixt oqr kiaaea and our last embrace, 
(Strange to relate !) from young lulua' head, 
A lambent flame arose, which gently spread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. 
Amaz'd, with running water we prepare 
To quench the sacred fire, and slake his hair ; 
ButoU Anehises, vers'd in omens, rearM 
His hands to heav'n, and this request prefen'd : 
*' If an^ vows, almighty Jove, can beiMi 
Thy will— if piety can pray'rs commend— 
Confirm the ^ad presage which thou art pleas'd 

toser^." 
Scarce had he aaifl, when on our left we hear 
A peal of rattling thunder roll in atr : 
There ahot a atreaming lamp along the aky, 
Which on the winged lightning saem'd to fly 
From o'er the roof the blaxe began 'to move, 
And trailing, vanish'd in th'Idean grove. 
It swept a path in heav^, and shone a guU^i 
Then in asteammgstondi of sulphur Sad. 
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TIm good eU matt witb-nippUaiit hancU im- 
ploPd 
The gods* protection, and their itar ador'd. 
** Now, now/' nid he, ** my md, bo more do« 

I yield,,! follow where hovr^n thorn the way. 
Hjeep, (O my country goda !) our dwelling place, 
And guard this relic df the Trojan race, 
This tender child! — these omens are your own; 
And you can yet restnre the ruin'd tor^;i. 
At least accomplish whnt your signs foreshow ; 
I stand resign'd, and am prepar'd to go." 
fie snid. The crackling flames appear on high^ 
And driviag sparkles diuioe along the sky. 
With Vulcan s rage the rising winds conspire, 
And near our palace rolls the flood of fire. 
** Hante my dear father ! ('i ia no time to wait) 
And load my shoulders with a willing freight* 
Whate'er beialls, your liie shall be my care i 
One death, or one deliv'rance, we will share. 
My hand shall lead our little son ; and you/ 
My &ithfiil consort, shall our steps pursue. 
NeH you, my eerrants, heed my strict con- 



Without the walls a ruin*d temple stands, 
To Ceres ballow'd once : a cypress nigh, 
Shoots up her Ycnerable head en high, 
By long religion kept : there bend your feet ; 
And in divided parties let us meet. 
Our country gods, the relics, and the bands, 
Hold you, my &ther, in your guiltless hands : 
In me *t is impious holy tKings to bear. 
Red aa 1 am with slaughter, new from war 
Till in some liring stream I cleanse the guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt.' 
Thus ord'ring all that prudence could provide, 
Idothe my shoulders with a lion'f hide. 
And jellow spoils ; then on my bending back 
The welcome load of my dear father take ; 
While on my better hand Ascaniua hung, 
And with unequal paces tript along. - 
Creoea kept behind : by choice we stray 
Titfough e^Tj dark and ev'xy devious way. 
I, wl^, so lx>ld and dauntless, just before, 
The Grecian darta and shock of lances bore. 
At ev'ry shadow now am seis*4 with fear, 
Not, (ur myself, but for the charge I bear ; 
Till, near the ruinM gate arriv'd at last, 
Secure, and deeming all the danger past, 
A frightful noise^of trampling feet we hear. 
My lather, looking through the shades with 
foar, [nigh! 

Cried out, " Haste, haste my son! the foee are 
Their swords and shining armour I descry." 
Some hostile god, for some unknown offence, 
Bad smre bereft my mind of better sense [flight, 
Por, while through winding ways I took my 
Aai sought the shel^r otthe gloomy night, 



^laa! IkMtCmisa; hardtoteD 
If by her fatal destiny the fell. 
Or weary sate, or wander'd wiihaflHghCf 
But she wa« ioet for ever to ray sight. 
Z knew not, or reflected, till I meet 
My friends at Ceres' now deserted seat. 
We met x not one was wanting ; only die 
Deeeiv'd her friends, her son, and wreiehed ■!•• 
What mad expressions did my tongue refiisa 9 
Whom did I not of gods or men aoeuae ? 
This was the fotal bkm, that painM me more 
Than aU I felt from minM Troy before. 
Stung with my loss, and raving with4Je8pair, 
Abandoning my now forgotten cafe, 
Of counsel, comfort, and of hope bereft. 
My sire, my son, my country gods, I left. 
Id shining armour once again I sheailie 
My imbs, not feeling wounds, nor fearing dealli « 
Then headkmg to the burning walls I run, 
And seek the danger I was fore'd to shun.* 
I tread my fora»er tracks, through nighr explora 
Each passage, ev*ry street I croea'd before, 
All things were full of horror and aflTrtght, 
And drtadful e'en the silence of the night. 
Then to my fother's house I make repair. 
With some small glimpse of hope to find hm 

there. 
Instead of her, the cruel Greeks I met : 
The house was fiUM with foes, with flames 



Driv^ on the wings of winds, whole sheeu of 

6n, 
Through air uransported, to the roofo aspire. 
From thenoe to Priam's palace I resort, 
And search the citadel, and desert court. 
Then, unofaserv'd, I pass by Juno's church t 
A guard of Grecians had possess'd the porch ^ 
There PhoBniz and Ulysses watch the prey i 
And thither all the wealth of Troy ecnfey-^ • 
The spoils which they flmn ransack'd booset 

brought, 
And golden bowls from burning altars caught, 
The ublei of the gods, the purple vests. 
The peo|iie'8 treasure, and the pomp of priests. 
A rank of wretched youths, with pinion's 



And captive qnair<ms, in long order stands. 
Then, widi ungovera'd madness, I proclaim, 
Through aU the silent streets Crejisa's name , 
Creusa arUI I caO : at length she hears, 
, And sudden, through the shades of night, w^ 

pear^~ 
Appears^ no more Crejisa, nor my wife, 
But a pale spectre, larger than the life. 
Aghast, sstonish'd, and struck dumb with feari 
I stood : like bristles rose my stifien'd hair. 
Then thus ti»e ghost began to sooth my grief; 
** Nor tears, oor cries, can give the dead retisT. 
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DmbC, my wueh-lo^d lord, 1^ indol^ yoor pain : 
You bemr no more than what the^oos ordain. 
My ialM permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great eoniroUer of the iky. 
Long wand'ring ways- fior yon the pow*ri de- 



On land hard labouni and a length of tea. 
Then, efisr ma^y painful yean are paet, 
On LatiDm*8 happy tbore yon ehall he eaaC, 
Where genUe Tyber from hii h^l heholde 



The floiv'ry meadows, and the ieedhig foidi 
There end your toils ; and thero your fktm pr(H 

vide 
A (juiet kingdom and a royal hride : 
There fortune shall the Trojan line restore ^ 
And you for lost CrrAna w«ep no more. 
Fear not that I «haU watch with servile shsme, 
Th' imperious looks of some proud Ghrecian 



Or, stooping to the victor's lost, disgraoe 
My goddess mother, or my royal race. 
And now , farewell ? the parent of the gods 
Restrains my fleeting soul m her ahodes, 
1 trust our common issue to your care." 
She said, and glidmg psss'd unseen in sir. 
I strove to apeak : but horror tied my tongue : 
And thrice ahout her neck my arms I flung, 
And, thrice deceived, on vain emhraces hung. 
Light as an empty dream al hreak of day, 
Or as a blast of wind, she nish'd away. 

Thus havingpsss'd thenight in fruitless pain, 
I to mv longing inends return again— 
Amax'd th' angmemed number to behoki. 
Of men and matrons mix'd, of young tnd ok^ 
A wretched exii'd crew together brought, 
With arms appointedj and with treasure fraught, 
Besdv'd, and willing, under my tommand. 
To run all hatards both of sea end lend. 
The Mom began, from Ida, to display 
Her rosy cheeks ; and Phosphor led the day ;' 
Before the gates the Grecians took their post, 
And all pretence of late relief was kwt. 
I yield to Ikte, unwillingly retire, 
And, loaded, up the hill convey my suw. 
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Ensosinrooesds In bis retetien : Ko glvessn account 
of the fleet with which be sailed, and the luccess 
of hii tint voTsge to Thrace. Prom thence he dl- 
recu his course to Delosv and asks the oracle what 

Blaoe the sods hod appointed for his habitation. 
y a mistake of the omcle'i answer, he aetilea in 
Crete. His household godi five him the tnae 
aenne of the oracle, in a dream. He follows their 
advice, and makes the tiest of hU way for Italj. 
He is cast on several shores, and meets with veiy 
surprising sdvsntntes, till at length he lands on 



etelljr.wtaeie MsfUbsrAnchlsssdlsa. l^lsli 
the pUce which he was sailing ftom, when ths 
tempest rose, and threw him upon the CaxtbHi 
nian coast. 

When heav'n had overtum'a the Trojan 

state, 
And Priam's throne, by too severe a fote ; 
When ruin'd Troy became the Grecians' prey, 
And Ilium's kifty tow'rs in ashes lay ; 
Wam'd by celestial omens, we retreat. 
To seek in foreign lands a happier seat. 
Near <iM Aniandros, and at Ida's foot. 
The timber of the sacred groves we cut. 
And build our fleet — uncertain yet to find 
What place the gods for our repose ass^M. 
Friends daily flock; and scarce the kindly 

spring 
Began to clothe the ground, and birds to sing 
When bid Anchises summon'd all to sea ; 
The crew my father and .the Pates obey. 
With sighs and tears I leave my native shore 
And empty fields, where lUnm stood before. 
My sire, my son, our less and greater gods, 
All sail at once, and cleave the briny floods. 
Against our coast appears a spacious land, 
Which'onee the fierce Lycnrgus did command 
(Thracia the name^lhe people bold in wai^- 
Vast are their fiekta, and tillage is their care,) 
A hospitable realm, 4hi]e Pate was kind, 
With Troy in friendship and religion join'd. 
I land, with luckless omens ; then adore 
Their gods, and draiv a line along the shore t 
I lay the deep foundations of a waB, 
. And Anoe, nam'd firom me, the city call. 
To Dionaean Venus vows are paid. 
And all the powers -that rising labours aid ; 
A hull on JoVe's imperialaltar laid. 
Not far, a rising hillock stood in view ; 
Sharp myrtles, on the sides, and cotnels grew* 
There, while I went to crop the sylvan sc^ttsa, 
And shade our altar with their leafy greens^ 
I pull'd a plant<«-w]th horror I relate 
A prodigy so strange and fbll of Fate— 
The rooted fibres rose ; -and, firom the \ 
Black bloody drops distUI'd uponihe graimd. 
Mute and amas'd, my hair with terror stood. 
Fear shrunk my sinews, and oongetFd my 

Mood. 
Mann'd once again, another plant I try : 
That other gush'd with the same sanguine die. 
Then, fearing guilt for some oflence unknown, 
With pray*rs u<i vows the dryads I atone, 
With aU the sisters of the woods, and mo^ 
The god of arms, who ndes the Tfanuau 



That ihey, or he, these omens wouM avert, 
Release our fears, and better signs impart. 
Clear'd, as I thought, and fidly flx'd at kngii 
To learn the cause,I uigg*d with allmy strsnglht 
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k bent nqr knees 4{aiiiit the groand: once more 

Tlie noUted mjrrtle ran with gore. 

8e«rce dare I tett Uie sequel : from the wonob 

Of woonded earth, and carems of Ihetonib, 

A groan, as of a troubled ghost, reoew'd 

My fright, and then these dreadful words en« 

su'd: 
Why dost thou thus my bury'd body rend ? 
O spore the corpse of thy unhappy friend ! 
Spaiv.') to po!lnts thy pious hands wkh blood : 
TIm tears .iist'tl nal from the woonded wood : 
But er'ry diof> this living tree contains, 
Is kindr^i Mocd, and ran in Troian Toint. 
0! fly from this unhospitable shore, 
Wam*d by my &te, for I am Pdydore ! 
Here load« ot lances, in my Uood imbru'd. 
Again shoot upwani, by my l;lood renew'd.? 
My faulioring tongiM and shir^ring limbs de» 
dare 
My horror ; and in bristles R«se my hair. 
When Troy with Greeiaa a^ms was closely 



Old Priam, fear^ of the war's iw&nt, 
This hapless Polydore to Thracia sent: 
I#oaded with gold, he sent his darling, %r 
From noiso and tumulu, and destnMxSve war; 
Committed to the faitliless tyarnt*8 eve ; 
Who, when he saw the pow'r of Troy de^^ldte, 
Forsook the weaker, with the strong to^oie-^ 
Broke ev'ry bond of nature and of truth, 
And murder'd, ibr his wealth, the royal youth. 

sacrod hunger of pernicious gold ! 

What bands of &ith jcan impious hicra hold ? 
Now, when my soul had shaken off her feaf«, 

1 call my Guher, and the Trojan peers- 
Relate the prodigies of heav'n— requiro 
What he commands, and their advice desire* 
All vote to leave that execrable shore. 
Polluted with the blood of Polydoro ; 

But, ere we sail, his fiin'ral riles preparo, . 
Then, to his ghost, a tomb and altars rear. 
In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round, 
¥nth balefol cypress, and bhie filleU bound. 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bowb of tepid milk and bk>od we pour, 
And thrice invoke the soul of Polydore.^ 
Now, when the raging storms no longer reign, 
Bat southern gales invifiB us to the main, 
We launch our vessels, with a prosp'rous 

wind, 
And leave the cities and the shores behind. 
An ishuid in the iBman main appears: 
Neptune and watery Dotis claim it thairs« 
It floated once, till Phcabus fix'd the sidss 
To rooted earth ; and now it braves the tides. 
H«ira, borne by firiendly winds, we come ashore. 
Wall needfol ease our weary lambs restore, 
And the Sod's temple, And his town adore. 



Anios, the priest and kfag, with lanrsl 

crown d, 
His hoary locks with purple fillets bound, , 
Who saw my sire the Delian shore ascend, 
Came forth with eager haste to meet his friendi 
Invites him to his palace ; and, in sign 
Of ancient k>ve, their plighted hands they join. 
Then to the temple of the god I went, 
And thus belbro the shrine, my vows present f 
^* Give, O ThymbroMM ! give a resting place 
To the sad relics of the Trqian race-* 
A seat securo, a region ef their own, 
A lasting empire, and a hap|ner town. 
Where shall we fix? where shaU our labooM 

end? 
Whom shall we Ibllow, and what fato attend? 
Let not my pray 're a doubtful answer find ; 
But in dear auguries unveil thy mind." 
Scarce had I said : he shook the holy gf ound. 
The laurels, and the lofty hills aroond ; . 
And from the tripos rush'd a bellowing sound. 
Prostrate we fell ; confessed the present god, 
Who gave this answer from his dark abode : 
** Undaunted youths ! go, seek that nobler earth 
I'rom which our anoestors derive their birtn. 
The soil that sent you forth, her ancient ratio 
in her old bpsom shaU again embrace. 
Through the wide world th' JEnem house ehel 

reign, 
And'chiUren's children shall the crown su 

tain." , 
Tbas Phflebus did our fiitnro fates disclose,: 
A ml'ghiy tunult, mix'd with joy, arose. 
All aro concerned to know what place the got 
AsHi^Vd, aM whcqre determm <* our abode. 
My &ther, loc^ mvolviag in his mind 
The race ,\nJ lineage of the Trojan kind 
Thus answvrM thsir demands ; -" Ye pricore 

hear 
Tour pleasing f^ttkne ; and dispel yodr .*ear. 
The finitfiil ule of Crete, well kncwc tc (Lnj 
Saored of oU , to Jove's imperial name, 
In the mid ocean lies, with Urge eoomand ; 
And on its plains a hondrod oiti js stand. 
Another Ida rises there ; sad we 
From thence derive our Trojan ancestry. 
From thence, as 't is divuls'd by certain fan^ 
To the RhoBtean shores old Teucer.carae ; 
There fix'd, and there the seat of empire chose, 
Ere Ilium and the Trojan tow'rs arose. 
In humble vales they boili their soft ahodss; 
Till Gybele, the mother of the gods, 
With tinkling cymbals charm'd th* Ideas 



She secret rights and osremooies taught. 
And to the ydco the savage lions brought. 
Let us the land, which heav'n appoints, eiplore- 
Appease the winds and seekthe Qnosaan abM», 
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If Jore utifU tk» iittnge oTour ttMt, 
The third propitioiH dawn dlieov«n Ccete." 
Thus haTinguady the tacrificM Uid 
On anoking alttn, to the gods he paid— 
A bull, to Neptune an oblation due, 
Another buU to bright ApoUo tlew^ 
A milkowhite ewe, the wefltom windi to pleaae. 
And one coal-black« to calm the stormy aeas. 
Ere thii, a flying rumour had been spread, 
That fierce Idomeneue from the Crete waa fled, 
EzpellM and exil'd ; that the ooaat wan free 
From foreign or domestic enemy. 
We leave the Delian ports, and put to sea; 
By Naxos, fam'd for vintage, make our way ; 
Then green Donysa pass ; and sail in sight 
Of Pares* isle with marble quarries white. 
We pass the scattei'd isles of Cyelades) 
That, Bcafce distinguish'd, seem to stud the 

seas. 
The shouU of sailors double near the shores ; 
They stretch their canvass, and they ply their 

oars. 
••An hands aloAT for Crote! for Crete?" 

they cry, 
And swiftly through the foamy bilbws fly. 
FuU on the promised land at length we bore, 
With joy descending on the Cretan shore. 
With eager haste a rising town I (rame, 
Which from the Trojan Pergamus I name : 
The name itself was gratefol : I exhort 
To found their houses and erect a fort. 
Our ships are hauFd upon the yellow strand : 
The youth begin to till the Isboar'd land ; 
And I myself new marriages promote, 
Give laws; and dwellings I divide by lot; 
When rising Tapours choke the wholesome air, 
And blasts of noisome winds corrupt the year ; . 
The trees devouring caterpillars bum ; 
Parch'd was the grass, and blighted was the 

com: 
Nor 'scape the beasts : for Sinus, from on high, 
With pestilential heat infects (he sky : 
My men— «oaie foil, the rest in fevers fry. 
A|ain my fother bids me seek the shore 
Of sacred Deles, and the god implore, 
To learn what end of woes we might expect. 
And to what clime our weary course direct. 
*T was night, when ev'ry creature, void of 



The common gift of balmy slumber shares : 
The statues of my gods, (for such they seemM) 
Those gods whom. I from flaming Troy re- 

deemM, 
Before me stood, majestically bright, 
FyXL in the beams of Phoebe's ent'ring light. 
Tlien thus they spoke, and eas'd my troubled 

•* What fimn the Delian god thou go*tt to find, 



Be toDs thee here, and fands VI torsbln 1 
Those pow'rs are we, companions of thy fol*! 
Who from the burning town by thee were 

broQght, 
Thy fortune foUow'd, and thy safoty wrought. 
Through seas and lands as we thy steps attend, 
So shall our care thy glorious race befiriend. 
An ample realm for thee thy fates ordain, 
A town, that o'er the conquered world shall reigih 
Thou mighty walls for mighty nations bnild ; 
Nor let thy weary mind to labours yieU : 
But change thy eeat, for not the Delian god, 
Nor we, have giv*n thee Crete for your abode. 
A land there is, Hesperia caU'd of oU, 
(The soilb fivitfiil, and the natives bold— 
Th' (Enotrians hekl it once,) by later fome. 
Now caU'd Italia, firom the leader's name, 
lasius there, and Dardanus, were boro 
From thence we came, and thither must return. 
Bise, and thy sire with these glad tidings greet; 
Search Italv ; for Jove denies thee Crete/' 
Astonish'd at ilieir voices and their sight, 
(Nor were they dreams, but visions of the niglrts 
I saw, I knew their fooes, and descried, 
' In perfoct view, their hair with fiUeta tied,) 
I started fioon my couch ; a clammy sweat 
On all mv limbs, and shiv'ring body, sate. 
To heav'n I lift my hands with pious haate, 
And sacred incense in the flames I cast. 
Thus, to the gods their peifoct honours done 
More cheerfiil to my good old sire I run, 
And tell the pleasing nev^. In little space 
He found his error of the double race, 
Not, as before he deem'd, derivM from Crete ; 
No more deluded by the doubtfiil seat ; 
Then said, " O son, tumwil'd in TVqjan fote ! 
Such things as these Cassandra did relate. 
This day revives within my mind, what she 
Foretold of Troy renew'd in Italy, 
And Latian lends : but who oouhl then liavc 

thought (brought; 

That Phrygian gods to Latium should bo 
Or who believ'd what mad Cassandra taught t 
Now let us go where PhoBbus leads the way."* 
He said ; and we with glad consent obey ; 
Forsake (he seat ; and, leaving few liehind. 
We spread our sails before the willing wind. 
Now firom the sight of land our gslleys move, 
With only seas around and skies above ; 
When o'er our heads descends a burst of rain, 
And night with sable doods uvolves the maint 
The i«dBing wlhids the foamy billows raise : 
The scatier'd fleet is fixc'd to sev'ral ways : 
The fooe of heav'n is rwriah'dfiom our eyes ; 
And in redoubled peals the roaring thundw 

flies. 
Cast firom oorooufse, we wonder in the daik; 
No Stan togvido, no point of land to maik. 
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£*«■ PiUmrai no dutiBetian fomd 

P i l w Ut th» sight and day; aiefa darknen 

raifn^d anHmd. 
Thrae atariaaa nigkta the doubtihl navy atraya, 
WIthoat dislfaetioD, and duree aunlMa dajn : 
His fourth renewa iha light ; and rrom oar 



We Tiew a riaing land, lika diatant doods : 
Tbe aioimtaifr4opa cvaiinn the pleaaing aight, 
Anheurling anoke aaoending from their height. 
Tho canvaat ialla ; their oari the aailora ply ; 
From the rode atrokea the whiiiiag «*ratera flj. 
At length I land apon the Strophadea, 
Safe froan the danger of the atormyaeaa. 
Thoao ialaa are ooropaas'd hj th' Ionian main. 
The dhre ahode where the foul Harpies reign; 
¥arc*d by the winged warrion to repair 
To their old homeii, and leave their ooetly fare. 
BCoaetera more fierce offended hear'n ne'er 

aent 
From hell's aSyas fiir human puniafament — 
With virgin hiom, but with womba obacene, 
Fool panoches, and with odour atill undean ; 
With dawafir hands, and looka fbr«rer lean. 

We landed al the port; and soon beheld 
Fat herds of oxen graze the flow'ry field : 
And wanton goata without a keeper stray'd. 
With weapons we die welcome prey invade, 
Then eall the gods for partners of our feast, < 
And Jore hniMeM; the diief invited guesL 
We spread the table oo the greens«nud ground: 
We> feed with hunger ; and the'bowls go round; 
When firom themountain-topa, with hideous cry. 
And clau'ring wings, the hungry Harpiea 

fly: 
They snatch the meat, defiling all they find, 
And, parting) leave a bathsome stench behind. 
Ooee by a hollow rock, again we sit 
New d^as the dinner, and the beds refit, 
Secure firom aight, beneath a pleasing shade, 
Where tufted trees a native arbour UMde, 
Again the holy firea oo altars burn; 
And once again the rav'noos birds return, 
Or from the dark recesses where they lie. 
Or firom another Quarter of the sky-— 
With filthy dawB their odious meal repeat. 
And mix their loathsome ordnrea with their 



I bid my firiends for rengeanoe then prepare. 
And with the hellish nation wage the war. 
They, as commanded, for the fight provide, 
And in the grass their glitt'ring weapons hide : 
Then, when along the crooked ahoTe we hear 
Their clatt'ring wings, and saw the fees ap- 
pear, 
ICaenns aoundsthe charge: we take th' alaim. 
And oar airoiig anna with swords and bucklers 
arm. 

TOL. II.--8 ] 



In this new kind of combat, all employ 
Their olmoat ferce, the moostera to de s t ie y — 
In vain : the feteJ skin is proof to wonnds ; 
And from their plumes tho shining swwd re 



At length rebuff'd, they leave their manglr 

prey, 
And their streteh'd pinions to the skies diapla} 
Yet one remain'd— 4he messenger of Fate, 
High on a crdggy cliff Ceksno sate. 
And thus her dtsmal errand did relate : 
" What 7 not contented with your oaen skin, 
Dare you with heav'nen impioua war maintafa 
And drive the Harpiea firomlheir native reignt 
Heed, therefore, what I say ; and keep ui min^ 
What Jove decrees, what Phcsbua has designM, 
And I, the Furie^ queen from both relate— 
Tou seek th' Italian shore, fivedooni'd by Fate: 
Th' Italian ahores are granted you to find* 
And a safe passage to the fert assign'd. 
But know, that, ere your promia'd 'walls yea 

butM, 
My curses shall severely be fulfilPd. 
Fieice femineis your lo^-for this misdeed, 
Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you feed.* 
She said, and to the neichb'ring forest flew t 
Our courage feils us, and our fears ^enew. 
Hopeless to win by war, to pray'rs we fell, 
And on the offendied Harpies humbly call, 
AiMi^( whether gods or birds obscene they were) 
Our TOWS, for pardon and fi>r peace, prefer. 
But oU Anchises, off'ring sa^iflce. 
And lifting op ta hear'n his hands and eyea, 
Ador'd the greater gods— ^* Avert," said he, 
** These oinma t render vain this prophecy, 
And from th* impending curse a pious people 

free." 
Thus having aaid, he bide us put to sea ; 
We loose firom shore our halsers, and obey, 
Andaoon with swelling sails piinue our wat^i^ 

way. 
Amidst our course, Zacynthian woods appear 
And next by rocky Neritoa we steer : 
We fly from Ithaca's detested shore. 
And corse the land which dire Ulysses bore. 
At length Leueate's doody top appears, 
And the Sun's temple, which the sailor fears. 
Resolv'd to breathe awhile from laboura past, 
Oijr crooked anchors from (he prow we cast. 
And joyfiil lo the little city haate. 
Here, safe beyond our hopes, our tows we pa) 
To Jove, the guide and patron of our way* 
The customs of our country we pursue. 
And Trojan games and Action shoree renew. 
Our youth their naked limba besmear with oi| 
And exercise the wrestlers' noble toil-* 
Pleas'd to have sail'd so long befere the wfa^ 
And left ao many Ghedan towu bshimti 
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And Boreu on the bom displayed his force : 
I fix'd upon the temple's lofty door 
The hrmxen ihield which vanquiehM Abse hora : 
The Tenve benemth my name and acdoB speekf : 
** These anus JSESneas took from conqu'ring 

Greolu.** 
Then I command to weigh : the seamen ply 
Their sweeping oars : the smoking billows fly. 
The sight of high Pheacia soon we lost, 
And skimm'd along Epinis' rocky coast. 
Then to Chaonia's port our course we bend, 
And, landed, to puthrotus' heights ascend. 
Here wond'rous things were loudly UaxM by 



How Heienus reriv'd the Trojan name, 
And rei«n'd in Greece ; that Priam's captive soa 
Succeeded Pyrrhus in his bed and throne ; 
And lair Andromache, restoi'd by Pate, - 
Once more was happy in a Trojan mate. 
I leave mj gallevs nding in the port, 
And long to A'^e die new Dardanian court. 
By chance, the muumful queen, before the gate, 
Then solemniz'd her former husband's ikte. 
Green altars, rais'd of turf, with gifts she 

crown'd; 
And sacred priests in order stand around, 
And thrice the name of hapless Hector sound. 
The grove itself resembles Ida's- woods; 
And Simois seem*d the well-dissembled flood. 
Bui when, at nearer distance, she beheld 
lify shining armour, and my Trojan shield, 
Astonish'd at the sight, the vital heat 
Forsook her limbs, her veins no longer beat : 
She faints, she falls, and scarce^ recovering 

strength, 
Thus, with a foultering tongue, she speaks al 

length: 
** Are you alive, O goddess-horn?*' she said, 
** Or, if a gliost, then where is Hector's shade 7 
At this she cast a loud and frightfid cry. — 
With broken words I made this brief reply : 
*< AU of roe that remains, appears in sight ; 
I live ; if Kring be to loathe the liglit— > 
No phantom; but I drag a wretched life ; 
My fete resembling that of Hector's wife. 
HVhat have you sufier'd since you kMt your lord ? 
By what strange Messiiig are you now re* 

stor'd? 
Btm are you Hector'sf or is Hector fled, 
And hu remembrance lost m Pyrrhus' bod V 
With eyes dejected, in a lowly tone. 
After a modest pause, she thus begun : 
*' Oh, only happy maid of Priam's race, 
MThom death delivered from the foe's embrace! 
Commanded on Achilles' tomb to die. 
Nor foreM, like us, to bard captirity, 
Or IB a haughty mastff's arms to lie. 



In Grecian ships mhapiiy w wan bens^ 
Endur'd the victor's hist, sustaia'd the seooit 
Thus I submitted to the lawless pride 
Of Pyrrhus, more a handmaid tlwn a I 
Cloy'd witn possession, he forsook my bed, 
And Helen's lovely daugliter sought to wad; 
Then me to Trojan Heienus resign'd. 
And his two slaves in equal marriage join'd ; 
Till young Orestes, pierc'd with deep despakv 
And longing to redeem the prorais'd (air, 
Befure ApoUo's altar slew the ravisher. 
By Pynhus' death the kingdom we regain'd ; 
At least one half with Heienus remainHl. 
Our part from Chaon, he Ghaonia calk, 
And names from Pergamus his rising wafls, 
But you what Fates have landed on onr coast? 
What gods have sent you, or what stoma hvm 

toss'd? 
Does young Ascanius life and health eaiqy, 
Bav'd from the ruins of unhappy Trog^ I 

I kws he bears, 



O ! teD me how hikmother's 1 

What hopes are promis'd from hiahloqauQg 

years. 
How much of Hector in his fece tippears T* 
8he spoke ; and mii^d her speech with uoonAl 

cries; 
Ajid fruitless lears came trickling fron Vt 

eyes. 
At length her lord descends upon the plciSt 
In pomp, attended with a rum'rdus tiaia. 
Receives his friends, and to the city leads, 
And tears of joy amidst his welcome shadi. 
Proceeding on, another Troy I see, 
Or, in less compass, Troy's epitome. 
A riv'let by the name of Xanihus ran ; 
And I embrace the Scaan gate again : 
My frienda in porticoes were entcrtain'd ; 
And feasts and pleasures through the cil| 

reign'd. 
The tables fill'd the spacious hall around ; 
And golden bowls with sparkling wine wws 

crown'd. 
Two days we pass'd in ssirth, till friendly f^. 
Blown from the south, suppliMlour swemiif 

sails. 
Tlien to the royal seer I thus began: 
" O thou who know'st, beyond the reach of man. 
The laws of heav'n and what the stars decree ; 
Whom Phoebus taught unerring prophecy, 
From his own tripod, and his Iwly tr ^ e 
BbiU'd in the win^fd inhabitants of %ir, 
What auspices tl^ir notes and fligiUs dacbuw-* 
O say— for all religious rites portend , 
A ham voyage and a prosp'rous end ; 
And ev'ry povrr and omen of the sky 
Direct my course for deslin'd luly ; 
But only dire Celmno,froai the gu^ 
A4ismal fenune fatally forebodsa— 
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O! ny, tifaatdwigera I am fint to aliaii, 
What toils Co Tanqoish, and what oourae to 

run.** 
The prophet fint with sacrifice adorea 
The greater gods ; their pardon then fanplores ; 
TTnbinds the fillet from his holj head ; 
To Phoshus, next, my trembling steps he led. 
Fall of rrligious doubts and awfid dread. 
Then, with his god possess'd, before tfi6 shrine, 
These words proceeded from bis mouth divine : 
** O goddess bom ! (for hear'n's appointed witf, 
With greater auspices of good than ill, 
Foreshows thy voyage, and thy coarse directs : 
Thy fates conspire, and Joto himself protects,) 
Of nmny things some few I shall explain, 
Teach thee to shun the dangers of the main, 
And how at length the promised shore (o gain. 
The rest the Fates firom Helenus conceal, 
And Juno's angry pow'r ibrbiib to tell, (nigh, 
First, then, that happy shorr, that seems so 
Wilt &r from your deluded wishes fly : 
Long tracts of seas divide your hopes firom Italy: 
For you must cruise along Sicilian shores, 
And stem the currents with your struggling oars ; 
Then round th' Italian cokst your navy steer. 
And, after this, to Circe's island veer ; 
And, last, before your new foundatioos rise, 
Most pass the Stygian lake, and view the nether 

skies. 
Now mark the signs of fiiture ease and rest ; 
And bear them safely treasur'd in thy breast. 
When, m the shady shelter of a wood, 
And near the margin of a gentle flood. 
Thou shalt behold a sow nport'the groond, 
With thirty sucking young encompass'd round : 
The damn and offiipring vnite as falling snow — 
These on thy city shaU their name bestow ; 
And there shall end thy taboors and thy wo. 
Nor let the threaten'd &mine fright thy mind : 
For PboBbus will assist ; and Fate the way will 

fiod. 
Lac not thy coarse to that ill coast be bent, 
Which finonts from tu th' Epirian continent ; 
TlMse paru are all by Greciahfo^s possess'd. 
The savage Locrians here the shores infest ; 
There fierce Idomeneus his city buflds, 
And guards with arms the Salentinian fields ; 
And on the mountain's brow PetiOa stands, 
Which Philoctetes with his troops commands. 
E'en when thy fleet is landed on the shore, 
And priests with holy vows the gods adore', 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes, 
Lest hostile faces blast'the sacrifice. 
niese rites and customs to the rest commend. 
That to your pious race ihey may descend. 
When parted, hence, the wmds, that ready 



Where proud Peknis opes a wider wty, 
Tack to the larboard, and stand off to sea; 
Veer starbord sea and land. Th' Italian tibttf^ 
And &irSicilia's coast, were one, before 
An earthquake eaus'd the flaw: the roaiiqg 

tides 
The paesage broke, that land from land dividsa ; 
And, where the lanids retir'd, the rushing ocean 



For »dly, shaU bear you to the straits, 



Distinguish'd by the straits, on either hand. 
Now risiiw cities in long order stand 
And fruitful fields: somuch can time invade 
Th9 mooU'ring work, that beaiiteous nature 

made. 
Far on the right, her dogs fair ScyUa hides : 
Charybdis roaring on the left presides, 
And in her greedy whirlpool sucks the tides : 
Then spouts them from below : with fury drtv'n, 
The waves mount up, and wash the face dt 

heav'n. 
But Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 
The sinking vessel in her eddy draws," 
Then dashes on the rocks^^A human ftee, 
And virgin bosom hides her tail's disgrace \ 
Her parts obscene below the waves descend, 
With dogs enckis'd ; and in a dolphin end. 
'T is safer then to bear ak>of tosea. 
And coast Pschynus, though with more delay, 
Than once to view misshapen Scylla near, 
And the loud yells of wat'ry wolves to hear. 

Besides, if faith to Helenus be due. 
And if prophetic Phmbus tell me true, 
Do not this precept of your friend forget, 
Which therefore more than once I must repeat: 
Abote the re«t, great Juno's name adore ; 
Pay vows to Juno ; Juno^s aid implore. 
Let gifts be to the michty queen design'd ; 
And moDify with pray'rs her haughty mind. 
Thus, at th^ length, your passage shall be free, 
And you shall sdR» descend on Italy. ' 
Arriv'd at Cumm, wlien you view the flood 
Of black Avemus, and the sounding wood. 
The mad prophetic Sibyl you shall find. 
Dark in a cave, and on a rock reclin'd. 
She sings the Fates, and, in. her frantic fits, 
The notes and names, inscrib'd, to leaves eon* 

mils. 
What she commits to leaves, in order hid, 
Befbre the cavern's entrance are display'd : 
Unmov'd they lie : but, if a blast of wind 
Without, or vapours issue from behind. 
The leaves are home aloft in Uqwd air ; 
And she resumes no more her mosefiil care, 
Nor gathers fi-oim the rocks her scatter'd verse. 
Nor sets in order what the winds disperse. 
Tlios many, not succeeding, must upbraid 
The madness of the visionary maid, 
And with loud curses leave the mysticshadfr 
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Think it not hm of doM a whU« to a^y, 
TluMgh tiiy oompuiioiis chide Ui / long dcda/ ; 
Tho' stunmon'd to the sew, tho' pleasing g&lea 
(Qnte th]r coucMy and stretdi thj tweUiog taib: 
fiat beg the sacred priestess to relate 
With willing words, and not to wrue thy fate. 
The fierce Italian people she will show^ 
4nd all thy wars, and all thy future wo, 
And what thou mayst avoid, and what must 

undergo. 
Bhe shall direct thy course, instruct thy mind, 
And teadi thee how the happy shores to find. 
Phis is what heav'tt allows me to relate : 
Now part inf peace ; pursue thy belter fiite, 
Aad raise, by strength of arms, the rrogan 

state." [dar'd. 

This when the priesi with friendly Toice de- 
He gave me license, and rich gifts pnepar'd; 
Bounteous of treasure, he supplied my want 
With heavy gold, and polishM elephant, 
Then Dodonaoan caldrons put on board, 
And ev'ry ship with sums of silver stor'd. 
A tmsty coat of mail to me he sent. 
Thrice chainM with gold, for use and ornament; 
The helm of Pyrrhos added to the rest, 
That flourished with a phime and' waving crest. 
Nor was my sire fi3rgotten,nor my friends : 
And large recruits he to my navy sends— 
Men, horses, captains, arms, and warlike 

stores ; 
Supplies new pilots, and new sweeping oars. 
Meantime, my sire commands to hoist our sails, 
Lest we should lose the first auspicious gales. 
The prophet biesa'd the parting crew, and. last. 
With words like these, his ancient friend em- 

brac*d: 
** Old happy man, the care of gods above, 
Whom heav'nly Venus honoured with her love, 
And twice preserved thy life when Troy was 

lost! 
Behold from fiur the wish'd Ausonian coast : 
There land; but take a larger compass round; 
For that before is all forbidden ground. 
The shore thatPhcBbus has designed for tou, 
At further distance lies, oonceal'd from view. 
Go happy hence, and seek yoor new abodes, 
BlessM in a son, and favour'd by the gods : 
For I with useless words prolong^your stay 
When southern gales have summoned you 

away." [pk)r»d, 

Nor less the queen our parting theace de- 
Nor was less bounteous than her Trojan lord. 
A noble present to my son she brought ; 
A robe with flow'rs on goMen tissQe wrought. 
A Phrygian Test; and loads with gifts beside 
Ofpreciousteztnre, and of Asian pride, [love, 
** Accept,*' she said, " these monuments of 
Whkh in my ycuth with happier bands I wove ! 



Regard thesa trifles for the giver's sake ; 

'T is the last present HecloPs wife can maksb 
Thou call'st my lost Astyanaz to mind : 
In thee, his features and his form I find. 
His eyes so sparkled with a lively flame ; 
Such were his motions ; such was all his frame ; 
And ah ! had heav'n so pless'd, his yean had 

been the same." 
With tears I took my last adieu, sod said^ 
** Your fortune, happy pair, alread] made, 
Leaves you no further wish. My did^rent state, 
Avoiding one, incurs another fate. 
To you a quiet seat the gods allow : 
Tou have no shores to search, to seas to plou^ 
Nor fiekis of flying Italy to chase- 
Deluding Tuions, and a rain embrace : 
You see another Simois, and enjoy 
The labour of your hands, another Troy, 
With better auspice than her ancient tow'n 
And less obnoxious to the Grecian pow*rs. 
If e'er the gods, whom I with tows adore. 
Conduct my steps to Tyber*s happy shor»» 
If ever I ascend the Latian throne, 
A|id buikl a city I may call my own 
As both of us our birth from Troy derive. 
So let (Air kindred lines in concord live, 
And both in acts of equal fiiendship striTO. 
Our fiMtunes, good or bad, shall be the same : 
The double Trey shall differ but in name : 
That what we iiow begin, may never end. 
But long to late posterity descend.** [ b or» - 
Near the Cerauntan rocks our course we 
The shortest passage tp th* Italian shore. 
Now had the sun withdrawn his radiant ligh^ 
And-hills were hid in duaky shades of night: 
We land, and) on the bosom of the groimd, 
A f£t retreat and a bare lodging foimd. 
Close by the shore we lay ; the sailors keep 
Their watches, and the rest securely sleep. 
The ni^, proceeding oo with silent pace. 
Stood in her noon, and view'd with equal &ea 
Her steepy rise, aitd her declining race. 
Then wakeful PalkMirus rose, to spy 
The foce of heav'n, and the nocturaal sky ; 
And listen'd ev'ry breath of air to try ; 
Observes the stars, and notes their sliding 

course. 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and their wat*ry force ; 
And both the Bears is careful to behokl. 
And bright Orion, armM with bumish'd goUL 
Then, when he saw no threat* ning tempaif 

nigh, 
But a sure promise of a settled sky. 
He gave the sign to weigh, we break our s l aay. 
Forsake the pleasing shore, and plougk ttta 

deep. 
And now the rising mom with rosy light 
Adorns the skies, and pots the stars to fli^ 
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W1m« iraftoM ftr» UkaUnbh miit, deatry 
TIm hiOi, and th«B the pbioi of Italy. 
Aefaates int proMOBc'd the joyibl wMmd ; 
ThcD *' Italy" the cbeetfiil craw rebettnd ; 
Hj sire Anchuee erewn'd a cup with wine, 
Mnd oflfring, thue inplor'd the powVi diTine : 
"7e gods, presiding over lands and seaa, 
And you who rafiog winds and waves appease, 
Breathe en our sweltiag sails a prasp^roos wind, 
And smooth our passage to the port aasigu'd.** 
The gentle gales their flaggbg force renew ; 
And now the happy harbour is hi Tiew. 
MnervA's temple then sahites our sight, 
Plac'd, as a laadnark, on the uMMmtain's 

height. 
We fitrl our sails, and turn the prows to shore ; 
The curling waters round the galleys roar. 
The land lies open to the raging East^ 
Thaa, beadibg like a bow, vnth rocks eem* 

preas'd, 
Shuts out the storsM ; the winds and waves 



And Tent their malice on the dills in Tain. 
The port lies hid withm ; m either side, 
Twe tow'ring racks the narrow mouth divide. 
The temple, which aloft we ▼iBw*d helbra, 
Te distance, flies, and seems to shun the shorej 
Scarce landed, the first oumm I beheld 
Wsra 6ur white steeds that cropped theflow'iy 

fiehl. 
** War, war, is threaten'd from this -foreign 

ground, [found. 

?lf y ftthsr cried,) wfaera wariihe steeds ara 
et, sinee, rsdainrd, to ehariott they sobmit. 



And bend to stnbhom yokes, and champ tHe bit, 
Pteeemay sn eeee d to war.*'-*Oor way we bend 
To Pallas, and the sacred hiU ascend ; 
There proatrate to the fierce virago pray. 
Whose iample was the landmark of our way. 
Baeh with a Phrygian annde veilM his head. 
And aU oommandi of Helenus obeyed, 
And piouB rites to Gredan Juno paid. 
These dues perfbrm'd, we stretch our sails, and 



Then thus Anchises, in eipe^^ienoe old 
( 'T is that Charybdis which the seer forelol^ 
And those the promis'd rocks ! Bear off tl 

seal" 
With haste the frighted marinen obey. 
First Palinunis to the larboard veer'd ; 
Then all the fleet by his example steer'd. 
To heaVn sloft on ridgy waves we ride. 
Then down to hell descend, when they divides 
And thrice our galleys knock'd the stony ground| 
And thrice the hollow rocks ratnra'd the sound| 
And thrice we saw the stars that stood with 



To sea, (bnakng that suspected land. 
Prom hence Tarentum's bay appean in view 
For Hercules rsnownU, if fame be true, 
last opposite, Lidnian Joao sIumIs ; 
Caalonian t4>w'rs and Soylaeman strands, 
Fv shipwreeks fear'd. Mount JBiti 

we spy, 
Saown by the smoky flames which doud the 

Fw off we bear the waves with surly sound 
Imada the rocks, the rodka their groans r»- 



The flagging winds fersooik us with the sun ; 
And, wearied, on Cyckniaa shores we run. 
The port, capadous and secure from wind, 
Is to the foot of thundVing JBtnajoin'd. 
By turns a pitchy doud she rails on high ; 
By turns hot embers from her entrails fly. 
And flakes of mountain flames that lick the 

Oft fivm her bowels massy rocks ara thrown, 
.And, shiveiM by the fbrce, < 



Oft liquid lakes of bunung sulphur flow, 
Fed fimn the fiery springs that boQ below. 
Encdadus, they say, trsnsfix'd by Jove, 
With blasted limbs came tumUing from above. 
And, where he fell, th' avenging nither draw 
This flamin£ hill, and on his body thraw. 
■Aft often as he turns his weafy aides, 
He shakes the sdid ide, and smoke the hea- 
vens hides. 
In duuly woods we pass the tedious nighty 
When beQowing sounds and groans our souls 

affright. 
Of which no cause is dibi'd to the sight. 
Per not one star was Undled fa the sky, 
Nor oodd the mooo her borrow'd light supply 
For misty clouds mvolv'd the firmament ; 
The stars wera muffled, and the moon was pent. 
Scarce had the rising sun the day reved*d ; 
Scarce had his heat the peariy dews dtspelTd ; 
When firom the woods, their bolts before our 

sight. 
Somew h at betwixt a mortd and a ftprite, 
Sothm, so jthastly meager, and so wan. 
So bara of flesh, be scarce resembled man. 
This thmg, all tatter'd, seem'd from fcr t* un> 



Tbebinows break upon die sounding strand, 
Aid fall tha ridng tide, ioipma widi aaad. 



Our pious akl, and pointed to the shora. 

We look behmd ; then view his shaggy beard t 

His ck)thes wera tagg'd with thorns ; and filth 

his Umbs besmeai'd. 
The rest, in mieit. In habit, and in face, 
Appeared a Qreek ; and such indeed he waa. 
He cast on us, flrom far, a frightful vww, 
Whom soon Am* TRgaas and fcr Cms he kBew«^ 
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Stood ilill and paua'd ; then all at onco bofan 
To atntob his limba, aiid trooibied as he ran. 
Soon as approachM, upon his knoes he faJla, 
And thus with tears and sighs for pitj calls : 
" Now, by the powers above, and what wo 

share 
From nature's oonunon gift, this vital air, 

Trojans, take me benee ! I beg no more, 
But bear me iiur from this onhappj shore. 
*T is true, I am a Greek, and further own, 
Among your foes besiegM the imperial town. 
For such demerits if my death be due, 

No more for this abandon'd life I sue : 
This only favour let my tears obtain, 
To throw me headlong in the rapid main : 
, Since nothuig more than death my crime de- 
mands 

1 die content, to die by human hands." 

He said, and on his knees my knees embrac'd : 
I bade Ekim boldly tell his fortune past, 
His present state, hid lineage, and his name, 
Th* occasion of his fears, and whence he- came. 
The good Anchises rais'd him with his haittd, 
"Who, thus encouraged, answered our demand : 
** From Ithaca, my native soil, I oame 
To Troy ; and Achsmenides my name* 
Mo my poor &ther with Ulysses sent; 
(0! had I stay'd, with poverty 'content!) 
But fearful for themselves, my countrymen 
Lefl me forsaken in the Cydop's den. 
The cave, though large, was dark ; (he dismal 

floor 
Was pav'd with mangled limbs and putrid gore. 
Our monstrous host, of more than human size, 
Erects lus head, and stores within the akies. 
Bellowing his voice, and horrid is his hue. 
Ve gods, remove this plague from mortal view i 
The joints of slaughterM wretches arehis Ibod, 
And for his wine he quaffs the streaming blood. 
These eyes bebeld,when with bis spadoua band 
He seiz'd two captives of our Grecian band ; 
Stretch'd on his back, he dash'd against the 



Their broken bodies, and their craekling bonof : 
With spouting blood the purple pavement 

swims, [limbs* 

While the dire glutten grinds the trembling 
Not unreveng'd Ulysses bore their fate, 
Nor thoughtless oChu own unhappy «tate; 
For, gDrg'd with flesh, and drunk with human 

wine. 
While fast asleep the giant lay supine. 
Snoring aloud, and belching firam his maw 
His indigested flMun, and morsels raw— 
We pray, we cast the lots, and then surround 
Tho monstrous body, stretch'd along the ground: 
Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand, 
To bore Us eyeball with a flaming brand. 



Beneath his frowning IbrehlMd lay Us aft $ 
For only one did the vast frame supplj^— 
But that a globe so large, his front it fiiPd, 
Like the bun's disk, or like a Grecian shi^. 
The stroke succeeds ; and down the pupil bendvr 
This vengeance taXUm'd for our siaughtei'4 

friends. — 
But haste, unhappy wretches ! haste to fly I 
Tour cables cut, and on your oars rely ! 
Such and so vast as Pdypheme appears, 
A hundred more this hated island bears : 
Like hia, in cavee, they shut their wooDy sheep, 
Like bim, their herds on tops of monacaiBS keep; 
Like him, with nughty strides, they stattc fitan 
steep to steep. (nssr, 

And now three moons their sharpen'd horns re* 
Since thus in woods and wikls, obseure fiun 

view, 
I drag my toathsome days with mortal fri^it, 
And in deserted caverns lodge by night; 
Oft from the rocka a dreadful prospect see, 
Of the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree : 
From far I hear his thundering voice reeoond, 
And trampKng feet that shake the solid greund. 
Cornels, and savage berries of the wood. 
And roots and herbii,have been my meager food* 
While all around my longing eyes I cast, 
I saw your happy ships appear at last. 
On those I fit'd my hopes, to these I runi 
'T is all I ask, this cruel race to shun. 
What other death you please, yourselves be- 
stow." [brow 
Scarce had he said, when on the moontanAi 
We saw the giant shepherd staflt before 
His following flock, and leading to tiie shore 
A monstrous bulk, defbrm'd, depriv'd of sight ; 
His staflT a tnmk of pine, to guide his slsps 

ari^t. 
His ponderous whistle from his neck descends.* 
His woolly care their pensive lord attends : 
This only solace hb liard fbctone sends. 
Soon as he reach'd the shore, and tooch'd the 

■ waves 

From bis bor'd eye the glntt'rincblood hebvae: 

He gnashM his teeth, and graanM : through sens 

bestrides; [sidee. 

And scarce the topmost billows tonch^d his 

Seis'd wjth a sudden fear, we run to sen. 
The cables cut and sUent haste away ; 
The welUdeservtng stranger entertain; [main. 
Then, buckling to the work, our oars divide th« 
The giant hearkeoM to the daahmg sound : 
But, when our vessels out of reach he found. 
He strided onward, and in vain essay'd 
Th' Ionian deep, and durst no farther wade. 
With that he roar'd aloud :.the dreadful cry 
Shakes earth and air and seas ; the billows fly, 
Before the bellowing noise, to disCutt Iti^. 
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The BMghb'riag JBtna trambUaf all aromd, 
Tlie wii^tng caverns echo to the sound. 
His brother Cydope bear the yeHing roar, 
And rushing down the wwwintaina, ar»wd the 

shore. 
We eaw their stem distorted looks from &r, 
Andooe-ey'd glance, that vainly threatenM 

war'— 
A dreadful council! with their beads on hi^ 
(The misty clouds about theif foreheads fly) 
Not yieldinf to the tow*rins tree of Jove, 
Or tallest cypress of Diana's pove. 
New pangs of mortal ibar our minds assail ; 
We tug at ev*ry onr, and hoist up ev'ry sail,' 
And take.th' advantage of the friendly gale. 
Forewarned by Helenus, we strive to shun 
Charybdis* gulf, nor dare to Scylla ran. 
An equal fate on either side appears : 
We« tacking to the left, are fr«e from fears: 
For, fiwn {floras' point, the north arose, 
And drove us back where swift Pantagiasflsws. 
His rocky mouth we pass ^ and make our way 
By Thapsus, and^Megara's winding bay. 
Tikis passage Achvmenides had shown, 
TsBcing the courM which bs befiire had run.> 
Right <rer against Plemrayrium's wai'iy strand, 
There lies an isle, once eatt'dth' Ortygian 



Alpheos, as oU fame reports, has found 
From Greece a secret pasAage under gromid, 
By love to beauteous Arethusa led ; 
And, mingling here, they roll in the same sa- 
cred bed. 
A» Helenus enjoin'd, we next adore 
Diana's name, protectress of the abore. 
With psosp'roiis gales we pass the quiet sounds 
Of still Helorus, and his fruitfiil bounds. 
Than, doubling ^ape Pachynus, w^ survey 
The rocky shore extended to the sea. 
The town of Camarinefrom fiir we see, 
And Iwiny lake, ondram'd by Fate** decree. . 
Insight of the Gekan fields we pass, 
And the largs walls, where mighty Gela was ; 
Hisb Agragas, with ktfty summits crown'd, f- 
Long far the race of warlike steeds renowc'd. 
We pnss'd Selinus, and the pabny knd. 
And widely shun the LilybsBan strand, 
Unsalb lor secret rocks and mofing sand. 
At tsngth on shore the weary fleet aniv'd, 
Which Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. 
Here, after eodlaas labours, often tosk'd 
By raging storms, and driv'n on ev'ry coast. 
My dear, dsar &ther spent with age, I kist— 
Ease of my cares,' and solsce of my pain, 
Sav'd throogh a thousand toils, but sav'd in 



The prophet, who my flilure woes rsvealM, 
Tat thi% the gmrtflst and tha worst, oQbasalM : 



And dire Gelana, whoss flvt hading skiB 
Denounc'd all else, was silent of this ilL 
This my last labour was. Some friendly god 
From thence convey 'd us to your blest aboda,' 
Thus to the list'ning queen, the royal gosst 
His wandlring course and all his toils exprssi^, 
Aad heire conclnding, ho retir'd to rest 
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DUo discovers to her sister her uosston for Amas, 
sndbertbOughUofnianTloglilm. Sbeprspares 
a haating nyitch ibr hU entertainment Jime, by 
Venilk's content, raises a storm, which sepaiatm 
the hunters, and drives JCneas and Dido Into the 
same cave, where their marrisM Is supposed to be 
completed. Juplterdespatclies Mercury to £ness, 
to warn hbn from Carthace. JEoeas secret]/ srs- 
pares for his vo7afe./>DMO finds eot Ms desipL 
and, to put a stop to it, makes use of her own and 
her 8lster*s entreaties, and discovers af! the vaxi* 
etjrof Msslons that are Incident to a neglected 
k)ver. when not^og could prevail upon him. sits 
contrives her own death, with which this book 
concludes. 

But anxious cares already seis'd the qoeea i 
She fed within her veins a flame unseen | 
The hero's valour, acts, and birth, inspire 
Her 4oul with love, and fim the secret fire. 
His words, his kicks, imprinted m her heart. 
Improve the passion, and mcrease the smart. 
Now, when the purple mora had chas'd away 
The dewy shadows, and restor'd the day, 
Her sister first with early care she sought, 
And thus in moornfiil accents eas'd her thou|ht I 
** My dearest Anna ! what new dreams affnghl 
My hib'ring soul ! what visions of the night 
Disturb my quiet, and distract my breast 
With strange ideas of our Trojan guest! 
His worth, his actions, and majastic air, ^ 
A man deseewied from the gods dedare. 
Fear ever argues adegen'rate kind : 
His birth is well asserted by bis mmd. 
Then, whathe.sufler'd when by Fate bebray'd, . 
What brave attempts ibr fiJling Troy he made . 
Such were his k)oks, so gracefidly he spoko, 
That, were I not resdv'd against the yoke 
Of hapless marriage— never to be cun'd 
With second love, sofiual was my firsts 
To this one error I might yield again : 
For, since Sichmus was umimely slain. 
This only man is able to subvert 
The fix'd famdatiaos of my stubborn heart. 
And, to confess my frailty to my shame, 
Somewhat I find within, if not the same, 
Too like tha sparkles of my fonnar flams. 
But first let yawning eartii a ptoage readt 
And let mo through tha dark ahyw liaic wi— 
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Pint l0t Kfrn^lng Jor«, with lamei from hiffa, 
Drire down this body to thd Mthor dgr, 
GcBdMDn'd with g hoots in endloM night to Uo— 
BoCire I hrea the pUgfatad iaith I gftvo ! 
No I he who had mj tows, shall ever have : 
For, whom I lAr'dott earth, I wonhip hi die 

grave;" 
She said: the tears ran gushing from her eyes, 
And stoppM her speech. Her sister thus re> 

plies: 
" O, dearer than the Titia air I breathe ! 
Witt you to grief your blooming years bequeath, 
CondemnM to waste in woes your lonely life, 
Without the joys of mother, or of wile ! 
Think you these tears, this pompous train of wo, 
Are known or valuM by the ghosts below 7 
I grant that while yoursorrows yet were greed. 
It well became a woman, and a queen, 
The TOWS of T^yrian princes to neglect. 
To scorn larbas, and his love reject. 
With all the Libyan lords of mighty name : 
Hot will you fight against a pleasing flame 7 
This little spot of land which heaT*n bestows. 
On er'ry side is hemm'd with warlike ibes : 
Gmtulian cities here are spread around, 
And' fierce Kumidians there your frontiers 



And, wkfle the ptt wi s wMi pngr'r tbb gods »» 



Here lies a barren waste of thinty land. 
And there the Syrtes raise the moTing sand : 
Baroean troops besiege the narrow snore, 
And from the sea Pygiiialion threatens more. 
Propitious hear'ni iuA gacious Juno, lead 
This wand'ring navy to your needful aid : 
How will your empire spread, your city rise, 
F^rom such a union, and with such allies ! 
Imph)re the favour of the pow'rs above ; 
And leave the conduct of the rest of love 
Continue stIU your hospitable way. 
And still invent occasions of their stay, 
Tin storms and winter winds thall oeasa to 

threat, 
And planks and oars repair their shatter'd 
fleet.'* 
T%eoe words, which fiwn a friend and sis- 
ter came, 
With ease resolvM the scrupleaof her fame. 
And added fiu7 to the kindled flame. 
Inspired with hope, the pr9Ject they pursue : 
On ev^ry altar sacrifice renew ; 
A chosen ewe of two years old they pay 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and the god «j^day.' 
Preferring Juno's pow'r ((or Juno ties 
The nuptial knot, and mikes the marriage 

The beauteous queen before her altar stands, 
And holds the golden goblet in her hands, 
A milk-white heifer she with flow'rs adorns. 
And poors the mddy winebetwiit her homst 



She feeds their ahars with Sabean smoke, 
With hourly care the aserifice renews. 
And mudously the panting entrails views. 
What priestly rites, alas! what pious ait. 
What vows avail to cure a bleeding heait? 
A gentle fire Am feeds within her veins. 
Where the sofl god secure in silence reigns. 

Sick with desire, and seeking him she kwes, 
From street to street the raving Dido roves. 
So, when the watchful shepherd, from the blind, 
Wounds with a random shsA the carefess hind, 
Distracted with her pam she flies the woods, 
Bomids o'er the lawn, and seeks the silsni 



With fruidess care ; fbrstiO the fatal dait 
Sticks in her side, and rankles in her heaiC 
And now she loads the Trojan chief aka^g 
The lof^ walls, amidst the busy throlig; 
Displays her Tyrian wealth, and rising town, 
Which love, without his labour,flMkes his own. 
This pomp she shows, to tempt her wand'riiv 

guest; 
Her fault'ring4ongue lorinds to speak dm leaL 
When day declines, and feasts renew the night, 
StiU on his face she fends her frmishM sight; 
She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, and the Trof an fau. 
He tells it o'er and o'er ; but still in vain. 
For still she begs to hear it once again. 
The hearer on the spesker's BBOQih depends t 
And thus the tragic story never ends. [ligb 

Then, when they part, when Phoebe's paler 
Withdraws, and falling stars to sleep invite 
She-bst remains, when ev'ry guest is gone. 
Sits on the bed he press'd, and sighs slone 
Absent, her absent hero sees and hean ; 
Or in her bosom young Ascanius bears. 
And seeks the father's unage in ihB chiM, 
If kyve by likeness might be so beguit'd. 

Meantime the rising tow'rs are at a stand ; 
No laboura exercise the youthful band. 
Nor use of arts, nor toils of armn, liiey know ; 
The mole is lefi mhMfd to the fee; 
The mounds, the works, the walls, neglected lie, 
Short of their 'promis'd height, that seemed tn 
threat the sky. 

But when imperial Juno, firom above. 
Saw Dido fetteHd in the ehahw of bve, 
Hot with the venom which her veiM inflam'd, 
And by no sense of shame lo be redann'd. 
With soothing words to Yenns she begnn« 
<* High praises, endless honours, you have^woSi 
And mighty trophiss, with year worthy son! 
Two gods a silly woman have undone ! 



Nor am I ignorant, yon both suspect 
This rising city, which my hands ereot t 
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Bat sluA odMtial diaoord Mvw CMM f 

*r is better ended in a lasting peace. 
Too «tan-l possessed of ail your aoo) deeir'd ; 
Poor Dido with coMtiming love ia fir'd. 
Tour Trojan with my Tyrian let us join | 
80 I>td» ahall be yours, ^neas inin»— 
One coaunon kin^domi one united tine. 
Eliza shall a Dardan lord obey, 
And lofty Carthage for a dow'r oonvey.** 
Then Veous (who her hidden fraud descried, 
Which wodd the sceptre of the world misguide 
To Libyan shores) thus artfully replied : 
** Who, but a fool, would wars witli Juno choose, 
And such alliance and such gifts refose, . 
If fiinune witlMMir joint desires comply ? 
The doubt is all from Jove, and deedny ; 
Lest he forbid, with absolute command, 
To mix ihe people In one common land-^ 
Or will the Trojan and*ihe Tyrian line, 
In lasting leagues and sure succession, join. 
But you, the partnea^his bed and throne, 
May move his mind: my wishes are your 

ownv" 
*< Mine," said imperial Juno, " be the care :— > 
Time urges now ^-4o perfect this affair, • 
Attend my counsel, and the secret share. 
When next the Sun his rising light displays, 
And gilds the world below with purple rays, 
The queen, Aneas, and the l^ian court, 
8baH (o the shady woods, .for sylvan game, re* 

sort; 
There, while the huntsmen pitch their toSk 

around, 
Ana cheerful horns, firom side to side, resound, 
A pitchy cloud shall ooTsr all the plain 
With hail, and thmider, and tempestuous rain : 
The fearful train shall take their speedy ftigkt, 
Dispersed and all involvM in gloomynight : 
One caTe a grateful shelter shall afford 
To the fair princess and the Trojan lord. . 
I will myself the bridal bwl prepare, 
If you, to bless the nuptisM, wiU be there : 
80 shall tbeirloves be crownM with due deGghts, 
And Hymen shall be present at the rites." 
The queen of kvre consents, and closely smifes 
At her vain project, and duoover'd wiles. 

The rosy mom was risen from the main, 
And horns and hounds awake the princely 

train: 
Tliey issue early throofh the city gate, 
Where the more wakenil huntsmen ready wait, 
With nets, and toils, and darU, beside the 

force 
Of Spartan dogs, and swift Massylian hocM. 
The Tyrian peers and oOeers of state, 
For the slow queen, in antechambers wait : 
Hsr lofty courser, in the court below, 
(Whohk majeatie rider Mems to know,) 



Proud of his pttiple trapping paws ifaa 1^ 
And champs the golden bit, and spreads llU 

foam aroimd. 
The queen at length appears : on either hand. 
The brawny guonb in martial ofder stand. 
A ibsrer'd ^ymar with gokkm fringe she wora, 
And at her back a golden quiver bore. 
Her flowing hair a golden caul restrains, 
A golden dasp the Tyrian robe sostailos. 
Then young Ascanius, with. a sprightly graoo, 
Leads ot^, the Trojan youth to view ihe ehasa. 
But far above the rest in beauty shines 
The great Mnev, when the troop he joins; 
Lik^fair Apollo, whsn he leaves the frost 
Of^wintry XanthuS) and tha Lyoian coast, 
When to his native Delos he Resorts, 
Ordsins the dancee, and renews the Sports ; 
Where painted Scythians, mix'd with Cretaa 



Before the joyful' altars joia their hands : 
Himself, on Cynthus walking, sees below 
The merry madness of the sacred show. 
Green wreaths of bays his length ofhair enclDie I 
. A golden fillet binds his awfid brows : 
HIb quiver sounds.^Not less the prince is assa 
In manly pressnce, or in lofty mien. 
Now had they reach'd the hills, and slomi'a 

the seat 
Of savage beasts, in dens, thsir last retreat. 
The cry pursues the mounlain-goats: they 

booiid 
From rock to rock, an4 ksep the craggy poand t 
(^uite otherwise the stags, a trembling train, 
In herds unsingled, scour the dusty plaiii, 
And a long chase, in open view maintaiih 
The glad Ascanius, as his courser guides, 
Spurs through the vale, and diese ami those, onU 

ridss. 
His horse's flanks and sides ars fore'd to leel 
The da nking lash, and goring of the steel. 
Impatiently he views the feeble prey. 
Wishing some nobler beast to cross hu way ; 
And rather would the tusky boar attend, 
Or see the tawny lion downward bend. 
Meantime, the gaih'ring okmds obscure the 

skies: 
Prom pole to pole the fbrfcy lightning flies 
"^he rattling thunders roll ; and Juno |iours 
A wintry deluge down« and sonnding show'rs. - 
The company dispersed, to coverts tide, f side. 
And seek the henely «oU, or moonlain's hoSew 
The rapid rains, dssosndingfirom the hills. 
To rolling torrents raiso the creeping rille. 
The queen and prinee, as Love « FortaBB 

guides. 
One common cavern inher bosom Hdra. 
Then first the trembling eardi the signt* c«^. . 
And flashing fires enU^tsn all the otret 
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H«U from btk^, •ad Jiaio from above, 

Aod howliag njmphi, were oonicious to their 

loTe. 
From this iU-oDMo'd hour, in time arose 
Debate and death, and ail eueoeeding woet. 
The qiMM, whom aoueof honour could not 

moTo, 
No kmger made a secret of her lore, 
But call'd it marriage, bjr that specious nanM 
To veil the crime, and sanctify the shame. 

The loud report through Libyan cities goes : 
Fame the great iU, from sn^H beginnings 

grow»— 
Swift from the first ; and OT'ry mcmicot brings 
New vigour to her Rights, nevr pinions to hpr 

wings 
Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic size ; 
Her feet on earth, her forehMd in the skies. 
Enrag'd aninst the gods, revengefiil Earth 
Produc'd her, last of the Titanian birtb-^ 
Swift is her walk, more swift her winged haste— 
A monstrous phantom, horrible and vast. 
As many plumes as raise her lofty flight, 
So many piercing eyes enlarge her sight i 
Millions of op'ning mouths to Fame Mong ; 
And ev*ry mouth is fumish'd with a tongue ; 
And round wiik Ust'ning ears the flying plague is 

hung. 
She fiUs the peacefiil universe with cries : 
No slumbers ever close her wakeful eyes : 
By day, from lofty tow'rs her head she showe, 
Aiid spreads thro' trembling erowds disas'trous 

news. 
With court idbrmers haunts, and royal spies ; 
Things done relates ; not done she feigns ; and 

mingles truth with lies. 
Talk is her business ; and her chief delight 
To tell of prodigies, and cause aflrigbt. 
She fiUs the people's eurs with Dido*s name. 
Who, *« kMt to honour and the sense of shame^ 
Admits mto her throne and nuptial bed 
A wand'ring guest, who from his country fled^ 
Whole days with him she passes in delights, 
And wastes in luniry long winter nightsi 
Forgetful of her iame and royal trust, 
Diasolv'd in ease, abandoned to her lust" 

The goddess widely spreads the loud report 
And flies at length to Idng larbas' court. 
When first possess'd with this unwelcome 

news, 
Whom didjie not of men and gods accuse? 
This prince, firom ravished Garmantis bom, 
A hundred temples did with spoils adorn, 
In Amnion's honour, his celestial sire ; 
A hundred altars fed with wskeful fire ; 
Attii through his vast doraininnt, priests oiw 

dainM, 
Whoaewatcbfidcaie these holy rites maintained. 



The gales and cokmns were with garlandi 

crown'd. 
And blood of victim beasts enrich'd thegroimd« 

He, when>he heard a fugitive coukl move 
The Tyrian princess, who disdain'd his kive. 
His breast with fury bum'd, his eyes with fire^— 
Mad-with despair, impatient with desire— 
Then on th<9 sacred altars pouring wine, 
He thus with pray'rs implor'd his sire divine . 
" Ghreat Jove, propitious to the Moorish race, 
Who feast on painted beds, with olTrings grace 
Thy temples, and adore thy pow^r divine. 
With Uoodof viciims, and with spsxkling wine, 
Seest thou not this 7 or do we fear in vain 
Thy boasted thunder, and thy thoughtless reign? 
Do thy broad hands the iiorky lightnings lance ? 
Thine are the bdu, or the blind work of chance? 
A wand'ring woman builds, within our state, 
A little town, bought at an easy rate ; 
She pays me homage, (and my granu aUow 
A narrow space of Libyan lands to pkiugh,) 
Tot, scorning me, by passion 'blindly led, 
Admits a banish'd Trojan to her bed! 
And now, this other Paris, with his train 
Of conquer'd cowards, must in Airic rsign! 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and gaili 

connws. 
Their kM:ks with oil perfum'd, their Lydiaa 

dress.) 
He takes the spoit, enjoys the princely dame ; 
Aod I, rejected I, adore an empty name ! 

His vows, in haughty terms, he thus preferr^d^ 
And held his altar's horns : the mighty Thund'rer 

beard, 
Then cast his eyes on Carthage, where he (bund 
The lustfial pair in lawless pleasure drown'd, 
Lost in their loves, insensible of shame, 
Ai)d both forgetful of their better fame. 
He caUs Cyllenius ; and the god attends ; 
By whom this menacing conunand he sends : 
V Go mount the western winds, and cleave the 

sky; 
Then, with a swift descent, to Carthage fly ; 
There find the Trojan chief, who wastes hit 

days 
In slothftil riot and inglorious ease. 
Nor minds the future city, given by Fate. 
To him (his message from my mouth relate : 
Not so ikir Venus hop'd, when twice she won 
Thy life with pray'rs ; nor pronus'd such a son* 
Hers was a Uero, destin'd to coqnnand 
A martial raco, and rule the Latian land ; 
Who should his ancient line from Teucer draw; 
And on the oonquer'd worU impose the law. 
If glory cannot move a mind so mean. 
Nor fiiture praise from fading pleasure wean, 
Tet why shoukl he defraud his son of fesM 
And grudge the Romans their immortal name 
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WiMt ue hb tun dMifni f what hopet be mora 
Fromhu bof lingering qd • bottilo ihora, 
R«gardle« lo redaem hi« boaour loai, 
And lor bis rmoe to gain tb« Aoaoaiu oowt 7 
Bid bim witb ipeed the Tyrtaa court fbraake; 
With thit oommand tha •hmib'ring warrior 

wake." 
Hermes obejs : with goldeo pinioas Innds 
His flying feet, and aKMints the weetem winds : 
And, whether o'er the seas er earth he fKes, 
With rapid force ihey bear bim down the skiei. 
But first be grasps withm bis awful hand 
The mark of sov'reign pow'r, his magic wand : 
With this he draws the ghosts firom hollow 

graves; 
With this he drives them down the Stygian 

waves ; 
With this he seals in sleep the wakeful sight, 
And eyes, though dos'd in dspih, restores' to 

light. 
Tbnp arm'd, the god begUM his airy race, 
And drives the lacking clouds along the liquid 



He cWd his wings, and stooped on Libyan 



Wbera sbspbeids onoo wore bops'd in homely 
sheds, [heads. 

Now tow'rs withm the doiids tdvance their 
Arriving there, he found the Trojan prince 
New ramparts raising he the town's defence, 
A purple scarf, with gold embroider'd o^eri 
(Q,nesn Dido's gift,) about bis waist he wora ; 
A sword, with ^ttfring gems divorsiliod, 
For omamont, not use, bung idly by his sikle. 
ThsQ thus, witb winged wotds, the god began^ 
Rssimiing bis own shape—*' Degen'rate man ! 
Thou woman's property! what mak'st thou 

imra,. 
TImso fcrai|pi waDs and Tniaa low'n to roar« 



Now sees the top of Atlas, as he flies, ^ 
Whose brawny back supports the starry skio»-~ 
Atlas, whose head, with piny forests crown'd, 
b beaten by the winds with foggy vapours 
bound. [chin 

Snows hide bis shoulders : from beneath his 
The founts of roUing streams their race begin : 
A beard of tee on his lirge breast depends—- 
Hsre, pois'd upon bis wings, the god descends : 
Then, resting thus, be from the tow'ring height 
Plung'd downward with prscipitate«t flight, 
Lights on the seas, and skims along the flood ; 
As water fowls, who seek their fiAy food, 
Leas, and yet less, to distant prospect 
~, sndtiive In 



By turns they dance sloft, i 
Like these, the steenge of his wings be plies. 
And near the surfeoe of the water fies i 
Till, having pass'd the seas, and oross'd the 



Forgetful of tfiy own t An*powotful Jofo, 
Who sways the worid belo# and beav'n above, 
Has sent me down with this severe oommand i 
What means thy Img'riog b the Libyan land ? 
If glory cannot move a mind so mean. 
Nor future praise from flitting pleasure wean, 
Regard the fortunes of thy rising hev : 
The promisM crown let young Ascanins wear, 
To whom th' Ausooiaa seepire, and the slate 
Of Rome's imperial name, is ow'd by Fate." 
So spoke the god ; and, speaking, took his flight, 
Involff'd in ckHids ; ami vanished out of sight 
The pious prince was seix'd with sudden 

foar: [hairt 

Mute was bis tongue, and upri^t stood has 
Revolvmg in bui mind the stem command, 
He kmgs to fly, and loathes the charsung land. 
What should he say ? or how shouU be begin ? 
What course, slas ! remains, lo steer between 
Tb' oflended lover and the powViul queen ? 
This way, and that, be turns bis anxious mfaid, 
And all expedients tries, snd none can find. 
Fix'd on the deed, but doubifiil of the means— 
After k»g thought, to this advice he leans : 
Three chiefr he calls, ooomiands them to ra- 

pair 
The fleet, and ship their men, witb silent cara t 
Some plausible pretence be bids them find, 
To colour what in secret be design*d. 
Himself, meantime, the softest hours woi^ 



Before the love-sick lady heard the news ; 
And move her teiider mind by sbw degrees, 
To suffer what the sov'reiga power decrees ; 
Jove will inspire biitt« when, snd what tosay.^ 
They hear with pleasurs, snd with harte obey. 
But soon the queen perceives the thin dis- 



( What srts can Umd a jealous woman's eyes t) 
She was the first to find the secret fiwid, 
Before the fatal news was blaz'd abroad. 
Love the first motions of the lovsr hears, 
^ick to presage, and e'en in safety fears. 
Nor impious Fame was wanting to report 
The ships repair'd, the Trojan's quick resort, 
And puqMsto to foraske the Tyrian eonrt. 
Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound, 
And impotent of mind, she roves the city round. 
Less wild dte Bacchanalian damoa appear, 
When, from sfor, their nightly god they hear. 
And howl about the hiUs, snd shake the wrsathy 



At length she finds the dear perfidkos nM, 
Prevents bis fiirm'd excuse, snd thus begin: 
(* Base and ungrateftil I gouU you hope |o fly, 
And,undisoover'd, 'scape a kivsr^ eye7 
Nor oooU my kindness vpur eompassfam mmm 
Nor pUgbt«d vows, nor dsarsr bands of loft 9 
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Or if the dleMh of a deipainnf i|iwMi 

Not woftbprtTHittBgt thoqgb too wall ftrMoenf 

E'en wbea tho wintry winds command yoor 



You dire the tompoots, and defy the oea. 
Fa]«eM joo are, ouppooe yoa wan nol bound 
To landfl unknown, and foroiga eoaala to aound; 
Were Troy reator'd, and Priam'a happy jreign, 
Now durst you teaipt,lbr Troy, tlia raging 

main? 
Bee, whom you fly !' am I the foe you shun ? 
Now, by those holy vows, so late begun, 
By this right hand (since I havenotUng more 
To challenge, but the faith you gave b^ore) 
I beg you by these tears too truly shed. 
By the new pleasures of bur nuptial bed ; 
If ever Dido, when you most were kind, 
Were pleasing in your eyes, or toueh'd your 

nuad : [pltica. 

By these my pray'rs, if pra/ra may yet hate 
Pity the fortune of a (ailing race ! 
For you I have provok'd a tyrant's hate, 
Inceoi'd the Libyan and the Tyriaa state; 
For yon alone, I sufier in my lame, 
Bereft of honour, and eaposM to shame i 
Whom have I now to trust, ungrateful guest f 
(That only name remaiM <; aU the rest !) 
What have I left ? or whither can I fly ? 
Must I attend, Pygmalion's cruelty, 
Or till larbasshaB in tiiumph lead 
A qiieen, that proudly scom'd his prsffer'd bed! 
Had you deferred, at least, your hasty flight, 
And left behind some pledge of our delight, 
SoBMbabe to bless the nmthei'smoumfiil sight. 
Some young iEInsas to supply your place, 
Whose features might eipress his Other's &ce( 
I should not then canplainlo live bereft 
Of all my huband, or be wholly left." 
Here paWd the (fueen. Unmov'd he holds 

his eyes, 
By Jove's command ; nor suflTer'd love to rise, 
Tho^ heaving in his heart ; and tfaui at length 



** Fair queen, you never can eoongh repeat 
Tour boundless fevoun, or I own my debt ; 
Nor can my mind ferget Elixa's name. 
While vital brsAh inspires tlus mortal (irameb 
lliis only let me speak in my defence— 
I never hop'd asecret flight ftom hence. 
Much less pretended to the lawflil daim 
Of sacred anptialt, or a husband's name. 
For, if indulgent heav'n would leave me free, 
Andnotsbbmiimy life lo Fate's decree, 
My choioe would lead me to the Trogan shorct 
Those relics to rsvi^iw, their dust adore, 
And PriamPs rain'd palace to restore. 
And now the Delphian oracle eooMnands, 
AndFiUiBfitssmetotheLalfeB laadi^ 



That is the psomiiPd place to whAok I rta«t 
And aD my vows are teraiinated there. 
If you, a Tyrian and a stranger bom. 
With walla and tow'rs, a Libyan town adom, 
Why may not we— Kke you, a foreign raoo— 
Like you, seek shelter in a foreign placed 
As often as the night obscures the tkam 
With hmnid ihadee, or twinkling stars arias, 
Aachises* angry ghost in dreams appears, 
Chidee my delay, and fills my soul with fears: 
And ^ng Ascanins justly may complain. 
Defrauded of his fete, and destin'd reign. 
E'en iww the herald of the gods appev'd— 

, Waking I saw hint, and his message heard. 
From Jove he came commission'd, heavenly 

bright 
With radiant beams, and manifest to sight 
(The sender and the sent I both attest .*) 
Theee walls he sntnr'd, and these words ei> 

press'd. - 
Fair queeh, oppose not What the gods command : 
Forc'd by my fete, I leave your happy land." 

Thus while he spoke, afaready she began 
With sparkling eyes to view the guiky man, 
From head to foot, survey'd his person o^sr, 
Nor kmger these outrageous threats fiirbsrs f 
"False as thou art, and more ftmnfelssyfiik 

sworn! 
Not sprung fiom noble blood, nor goddees^ton, 
But hewn fiom harden'd entraab df a rock ! 
And rough Hyrcanian tigeri gave thee suck ! 
Why should I fewnt what have I worse to fear t 
Did he once look, or lend a list'ning ear, 
Sigh'd when I sobb'd, or shed-one kindly tear 9 
All symptoms of a base ungrateflil mind, 
So foul, that which is wons 't is hard to find. 
Of man's injustice why should I complain f 
The,godi, and Jove himself, behold in vain 
Triumphant treason ; yet no thunder flies ; 
Nor Juno views my wrongs, with equal eyes i 

. FaiShlees is earth, and feithleSs are the ddes! 
Justice is fled, and truth is now no more! 
I sav'd the shipwrecfc'd exile on my shore ; 
With needful C>od his hungry Trojans fed; • 
I took the traitor to my thrane and bed : 
Fool that I was— 'tis little to repeat 
The rest— I stor'd and rigg'd his rain'd fleet. 
1 rave, I rave ! a god's command he pleads, 
And makes heav'n acoessorf to his deads. 
Now Lyeian lots, and now the Delian god. 
Now Hetaiea is employ'd from Jove's abods^ 
To warn him hence ; as if the peaeefiil state 
Of heav'niy pow'rs were toueh'd with hsoHn 
But go! thy flight no kmger I detain— [flat*. 
Go! seek thy promis'd kingdom thrsngh tfaa 

Yet, if the heav'ns wUl hear my pioas vow, 
Tha ftafhIsBi waves, not half so fiJsa aathoo, 



nrj 



Or 

Tio the prowl wbIi , aod tlioir peijur'd lord. 
Than obalt thoa coU tia nvur'd Dido's Mum : 
Dido shall oooe in ahkdc sutphVy flano : 
Whan death has once diseolT'd her mortal 
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Shal smile to see the traitor Taanly weep : 
Her aagiy ghost arifliiig fiom the deep, 
Shall haunt thee wakiag, and disturb thy sleep. 
At lea-a mj shade thy iwrnshosent shall know ; 
And Fame shall spread the pleasing news b»- 
low.»* ) 

Abioptly here she stops-i^then tarns away 
Her loathing eyes, and shuns the sight of day. 
Amaz'd he stood, revolnng in hb nund 
What speech to frame, and what excuse to find. 
Bar fearful maidB their fearfii] m«tre« led,. 
And BolUy laid her on her.k'ry bed. 

Bat good iBneas, though he moeh desir'd 
To give that pity which her grief rsquir'd— 
ThMsgh much he SMwm'd andlabour'd with his. 

lore— 
Resolr'd at length, obey8.the will of Jore ; 
Bsvlnws his fiiNas : they with early oare 
Unmoor their vessels, and lor sea prepare. 
The fleet is soon afloat, in all its pride ; 
And welUcanlk'd galleys m the harbour ride. 
Then oaks for oars they felPd ; or, an they stood, 
Of its green arms despoilM the growing wood, 
Studious of flight. The beach is €bver*d 

o*er 
With Trajan bands that blacken aU the shore : 
On ev'ry side are seen, desoending down. 
Thick swarms of sokiiers, leaden from the town. 
Thns, m battalia,' march indMidied ants, 
Fearfbl of winter, and of future wanu, 
T' inrade the com, and to their oells convey 
The phmder'd forage.of thoir yellow prey. 
The sable troops, along the narrow tracks, 
Searce bear the weighty burden on their backs 1 
Some set then- shoulders to the pond'roos grain ; 
Some goaid the spoil, some lash the h4(giag 

train; 
AH ply then* osv'ral tasks, and equal toil sustain* 
WlMt pangs the tender breast of Dtdo tore, , 
When from the tow'r she saw the cover'd shore, 
And heard the shoots of saikirs, from a&r, 
BGx'd with the murmurs of the wat'ry war \ 
Att^pewarful Love! what sfaanges canst thoa 



I hearts, snbjeetod to thy laws ! 

re her hanghty soul the tyrant bends : 
Topray'rs and mean submissions she descends. 
Mo Ibmale arts or aids she left untried, 
Ner ootmseU unexplov'd, before she died. 
" Look, Aima I biok! the Trojans crqwd to sea ; 
nmy spread tbmr eanvaw, and their ancboM 



Th^ahouting crew dieir iUpn with gaiJMis 

bind, 
Invoke the aea'gadsi and invite the wind. 
Ceukl I have thoi^htthis threatening blow m 

near, 
My tender soul had been ibrewara'd lo bear. 
But do not yen my last request deny : 
With yon peHidioas man your int*reat try, 
And bring me news, if I must live or die. 
Yon are his far'rite ; you alone can find 
The daifc rs e smss of hii inmost mind: 
In all his arasted secriBts you have part, 
And know the soft approaches of his heart. 
Haste then, and humbly seek my haughty flm 
Tell him, I did not with the Gresiaas go, 
Nor did my fleet against his friends ea^iloy» 
Nor swore the rain of unhappy Troy, 
Nor mov*d with hands pro&ne his fiuher's dnrt t 
Why shouU he then reject a suit so just? 
Whom does he shon 1 and whither wnold ha 

fly? 
Can he this last, this only pray'r deny ? 
Let hmi at least his dangeroas flight delay t 
Wait better winds, and hope a ci^OBerasa. 
The nuptials, he disclaims, I urge no mora t 
Let him pursue the promis'd Latin shore* 
A short delay is all I ask hun now— 
A pause of grief, an interval from wo, . 
Till my soft soul be tempered to sustain 
Aocustom'd sorrows, and inurM lo pam. 
If yott in pity grant this one request, 
My death shall glut the hatred of his breast.^ 
Thu moornfiil mess a ge picas Anna bears, 
And seconds, with her own, her sister's tears : 
But all her arts are still empby'd in vain : 
Again she comes, and is reWd again. 
His harden'd heart nor prayers nor threat'nings . 



Fate, and the god, had stopp*d his earn to bvo. 

As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Justling fimn ev'ry quarter of the sky. 
This way and that the mountain oak they bend ; 
His boughs they shatter, and hii branches rend^ 
With leaves and &lling mast they spread the 

grotmd « 
The hwew valleys echo to the soond s 
Unmov'd, the royal plant their fury mocksi 
Or, shaken, dings more chieely to the rocks i 
Far as he shoots his tow*ring head on high. 
So deep m earth his fix*d foundations lie. 
No less a storm the Tnjgan bero bears ; 
Thick messages and loud complaints he beef i| 
And bandied words, still beating on his ears. 
Sighs, groans, and tears, piodaim bis inward 



nporpose < 
The wretched quesn, pursu'd by orael Fat% 
BegiM at Isi^ the light «fhe«v*n t6 bate. 
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And loathM to live. Then dire portents she 

To haiten on the death her ■oul decreet 
Strange to relate ! for when belbre the ihrine 
She poor* in sacriiioe the purple wine, 
The pttrple wine is tum*d to putrid blood ; 
And the white offered milk oonverts to mud 
This dire preea^, to her alone rcTeal'd, 
From all, and e'en her sisterj the conceai'd. 
A marble remple stood widiin the groTo, 
Sacred to death, and to her murdeHd lore ; 
That honoured chapel she had hung around 
With snowy fleecesi and with garlands crown'd : 
Oft, when she ristted thislonelj «iome, 
Strange voices issued from her husband's tomb: 
She thought she heard him summon her awaj. 
Invite her to his grave, and chide her stay. 
Hourly 'tis heard, when with a boding note 
The solitary screech-owl strains her throat, 
And, on a chimney's top or turret's height, 
With songs obscene disturbs the silence of the 

night. 
Besides, old prophecies augment her fears ; 
And stem ^neas in her dreams appears, 
Disdainfiil as by day : she seems ilone, 
To wander in her sleep, through ways unknown, 
Guideless and dark ; or, in a desert plain, 
To seek her subjects, and to seek in vain — 
Like Pentheus, when distracted with his fear, 
He saw two suns and double Thebes appear ; 
Or mad Orestus, when his mother's shost 
Full in his face infernal torches toes'd, 
And shook her snaky k>cks : he shuns the sight, 
Flies o'er the stage, kurptis'd with mortal fright ; 
The fUries guard the door, and intercept his 
flight. 
Now, sinkmg underneath a hwd of grief, 
From denth alone she seeks her last relief: 
The time vid means reoolv*d within her breast, 
She to her mournful sistsr thus aodress'd : 
(Dissemoling hope, her cloudy front she dears. 
And a fklae vigour in her eyes appears.) 
•< Rejoice !" she said, " Instmeted from above, 
My lover I shall gain, or k>se my k>ve. 
Nigh rising Atlas, next the &lltng sun, 
fjong tracts of ABthiopian climates mn ; 
There a Massylian priestess I have found, 
Honour'd for age, for magic artt renown'd : 
Th' Hesperian temple was her trusted «are ; 
'T was she supplied the wakeful dragon's fore. 
She poppy-seeds in honey taught to steep, 
BscUim'd his rage, and sooth'd him mlo sleep : 
She watch'd the golden fruit. Her charms un- 
bind 
The chains of love, or fix thorn on the mind : 
She stops the torrenti, leaves the chamei 

dry, 
Repels the stars, and backwaid bears the skj. 



The yawning eardi rehelLiws to her enll ; 
Pnle ghoeU ascend; snd mountain ashes foil. 
Witness, ye gods, and thou my belter part, 
How loaith I am to try this impious art! 
Within the secret court, with sdent care. 
Erect a kfty pile, ezpos'd in air ; 
Hang, on the topmost part, the Trcgan vest. 
Spoils, arms, and presents, of my foithless guest. 
Next, under these, the bridal bed be placM, 
Where I my ruin in his arms ennbrac'd. 
All relies of the wretch are doom'd to fire ; 
For so the priestess and her charms require.^ 
Thus for she said, and frirther speech forbears. 
A mortal palenses in her foce appears 
Yet the mistrusuess Anna could not fold 
The secret fun'ral in these rites design'd ; 
Nor thought so dire a rage possess'd her mind. 
Unknowing of a train conceai'd so well, 
She fear'd no worse than when Sichmns foil 
Therefore obeys. The fotat pile they rear, 
Within the secret court, expos'd in air. 
The cbven holms snd pines are heap'd on higfi, 
And garlands on the hoOow spaces lie.' 
Sad cypress, vervain, yew, compoee tlie wteallis 
And ev'ry baleful green denoting* death. 
The queen, determin'd to the foial deed, 
The spoils and sword he left, in order spread 
And the man's image on the nuptial bed. 
And now (the sacred altars plac'd around 
The priestess enters Irith her hair unbound. 
And thrice invokes the pow'rs below the ground. 
Night, Erebus, and Chaos, she proclaims, 
And threefoM Heeat with her hundred namss, 
And three Dianas : next she sprinkles round, 
With feign'd Aveinian drops, the hallow^ 



CuHs hoacy simples, found by Phmbe's Ught. 
With brazen sickles reap'd at noon of ni^ ; 
Then mixes baleful juices in the bowl, 
And cuts the forehead of a new-bom ibal, 
Robbing the mother*s k>ve. The destin'd^ 
Observes, assisting at fhe rites obscene : 
A leaven'd cake in her devoted hands 
Sheholds; and next the highert altar stands : 
One tender foot was shod, her other bare; 
Girt was her gather'd gown, and loose her hair. 
Thus dress'd, she summon'd, with her dyiaf 

breath, 
The heavens and pknets,coBscious ofher deathy 
And ev'ry pow'r, if any rales above. 
Who minds or who revenges injur'd love. 

'T was dead of night,when weary bodies dosa 
Their eyes in balmy sleep, and soft repoee : 
The winds no longer whisper through tht wosdit 
Nor murm'ring tides disturb the gentle floods* 
The stars Jm sDent order mov'd around ; 
And Peace, with downy wings, was broodiif M 

the ground. 
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Tho flocks and hards, sad partjootouHd (owl 
Which haunt the woods orswia the weedy pool, 
Streteh'd on the quiet earth, securely lay, 
Forgetting the past labours of the day. 
AU ebe of nature's ooounon gift partake ; 
Unhappy Dido was akme avrake. 
Nor sleep nor ease the fiirious queen can find : 
Sleep fled her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 
Despair, and rage, and lore, dinde her heart; 
Despair and rage had some, but lore the greater 
part. 
Then thus she said within her secret mind : 
" What shall I do? what succour can I findt 
Become a suppliant to larbas' pride, 
And take my turn to court and be denied? 
Shall I with' this ungrateful TVojan go, 
Forsake an empire, and attend a foe ? 
Hiwnself I refilg'd, and his train relieved-* 
T is tni»— but am I sure to' be receiv*d 
Can gratitude in Trojan souls hare place ? 
LaAmedon stiH lives in all his raoe I 
Then, shall I seek alone the churhsh crew, 
Or with my fleet, their flying sails pursue ? 
What force have I but those, who scarce before' 
[ drew reluctant from their native shore ? 
Will they again embark at my desire. 
Once more sustain the seas, aadquit their se* 

condTyre? 
Rather witli steel thy guilty breast inrade. 
And take the fortune thou thyself ba«t made. 
Your pity, sister, first seducM my mmd, 
Or secondod too well what I design*d. 
These dear-bought pleasures had I nerer 

known, 
Had I continued ftee, and still my own— 
Avoidbig lovo, I had not found despair. 
But shaHd with saTage beasts the common ur. 
Like them, a lonely liTe I might have led. 
Not moumM the Jiving, nor disturb*d the dead." 
These thoughts she brooded in her anxious 

braast.-<- 
On board, the Trojan (bund more easy rest. ' 
Resolv'd to sail, in sleep he pass'd the night ; 
And ordered all things for his early flight. 
To whom OQoe more the winged god appears 
His former youthful mien and shape he wears, 
AiH with this new alarm invades his ears ; 
** 8leop*st thou,0 goddess-bom? and canst 

thou drown 
Thy needful cares, so near a hostile ^own, 
Beset with, foes; nor hear'st the western gales 
Invite thy pasrage, and mspire thy sails ? 
She harbours in her heart a fhrious hate, 
(And thou shalt find the dire eflTects too late^ 
Fix'd on revenge, and obstittate to die. [fly. 
Haste swifUy henoe, while thou hast pow'r to 
The sea with ships wifl soon be cover'd o'er, 
And bbzing firebranb kindle all the shore. 



Prevent her rage, while night sbeoiires tiM 

skies ; 
And sail befiire the porple'mom arise. 
Who knows what haxards thy delay may bring! 
Woman 's a various and a changeful thia( 
Thus Hermes in the dream; thentookhisi 
Aloft in air unseen, and miz'd in night. 

Twice wam'd by the celeatial meesenger, 
The pious prince arose with hasty fiear ; 
Then rous'd his drowsy train without delay : 
" Haste to your < banks, your crooked anehon 

weigh, 
•And spreade your flying sails, and stand to sea! 
tends: hestn 



A god commands : he stood before my sight, 
And urg'd us once again to speedy flight. 
O sacred pow'r ! what pow'r soe'er thou art, 
To thy Uest orders I resign my heart. 
Lead thou the way ; protect thy Trcjan bands 
And prosper the design thy will commands." 
He said ; and, drawing forth his flaming swoid, 
His thund'ring arm divides the many-twisted 

cord. 
An emulating seal inspires his train : 
They run 7 they snatch ; they rash into the 

main. [shores, 

With headlong haste they leave the desert 
And brush the liquid seas with Ub'ring oais. 

Aurora now had left her saffiron bed. 
And beams of early light the heav'ns o'erspread. 
When from a tow'r, the queen, with wakefid 

eyes. 
Saw day point upward from the rosy skies. 
She look'd to seaward : but the sea was void, 
And scarce in ken the sailing ships descried. 
Stung with despite, and furious with despair, 
She struck her trembling breast, and tore her 

hair. 
'And shall th' ungratefid traitor go, (she said,) 
My land forsaken, and my h>ve iMtray'd 7 
Shall we not arm ? not rush fiom ev'ry street ? 
To Mow, sink, apd bum his perjur'd fleet? 
Haste ! haul my galleys out! pursue the foe ! 
Bring flaming brands! set sail, and swifUy row! 
What have I s^id ! where am I ? Fury turns 
My brain ; and my distempeHd bosom burns ; 
Then, when I gave my person and my throne 
This hate, this rage, had been more timely 

shown. 
See now the promis'd faith, the vauntea nam^, 
The pious man, who rushing through the fkmt^ 
Preserv*d his gods, and to the Phrygian shore 
The burden of his feeble &ther bore ! v 
I should have torn him piece-eae al s tr ew M hl 



His scatter'd limbs, or left ezpos'd in 1 
Destroy'd his friends and son— and from th* 

fire 
Have sent the reeking boy before the sire. 
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Tec wliere's the doubt, te MoIi secure of fate? 

My Tjnrians, at their i^pw'd queen's cwmmandi 

Had toss'd theirfires amid the Trojan hand ; 

At onoe extinguished all the ftithless nasae; 

And I myself, in vengeanoe of my shame. 

Had fkU'n upon the pile, to mend the fun*ral 
iUme. 

Thou sun, who ▼iew'st at once the world be- 
low! 

Thou Juno, guardian of the nuptial tow! 

Thou Hecat, hearken from thy dark abodes ! 

Te Furies, fiends, and liolated gods ! 

All pow*!*, in?Qk'd with Dado's dying breath, 

Attend her curses and avenge her death ! 

If so the Fates oidain, and Joi?e commands, 

Th' ungrateful wretch should Jnd the Latian 



Tet let a race untam'd, and haughty Ibes, 
His peacefid entrance with dire aims oppose 
Oppress'd with numbers in th' unequal fioU, 
His men discouraged, and himself eipell'd, 
Let him for succour sue finom place to place, 
Tona from his subjects, and his son's emhrace. 
First let him see his fHends in battle slain, 
And their untinMly iate lament in Tain: 
And when at length the cruel war shall cease, 
On bard eonditians may ha buy his peace : 
Nor let him then ei^oy supreme oonunand ; 
But fall, untimely, by some hostile hand. 
And lie unburied on the barren sand ! 
Theee are my prayers, and this my dying will : 
And you, my Tyrians er'ry curse fulfil. 
PerfMtual hate and mortal wars proclaim 
Against the prince, the people, aJnd the name. 
These grateful oflTrings on my grave bestow ; 
Nor league, nor love, the hostile nations know ! 
Now, and firom hence, in v^tj fumre age, 
When rage exoites your arms, and strength 

su[^ios the rage. 
Rise some avenger of our Libyan blood, 
With fire and sword pursue the peijur^d brood-* 
Our arms, our seas, our shores, oppos'd to 

theirs^ 
And the same hate descend on aU our heirs!" 

This said, within her anxious mind she weighs 
The means of cutting short her odious days. 
, T'hen to Sicheus* nurse she briefly said, 
(For, when she left her country, hers was dead) 
"Go, Baree, call my sister. Let her care , 
The solenm rites of sacrifice prepare : 
The sheep, mid all th' atoning oflfrings, bring. 
Sprinkling her body from the crystal spring 
With living drops ; then let her come ; and 

thou 
With sacred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 
Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 
4iid end the cares of my disastrous kiva ; 



Thsn oaat the Tvojaa image QO liw fire f 
And, as that bums, my passion shall expiie.* 
The nurse moves onward with officious oarc 
And aU the speed her aged limbs can bear. 
But furious Dido, with daii thowghts involved, 
Shook at the mighty misGhief she resolv'd. 
With li^id spots distinguish'd was her face; 
Bed were her rolling eyes, and diaoompos'dbe? 

face: [breath; 

GIlBstly she gax'd; with pain she drew her 
And nature shiveHd at approaching death. 

Then swifUy to the fiOai place she paas'd, 
Andmoimts the fiw'ral pile with furious haste | 
Unsheathe the sword the Trojan left behind, 
(Not for so dire an enterprise design'd.) 
But when she viewed the garments loosely 

spread, [bed. 

Which once he wore, and saw the conscious 
She paused, and with a sigh the robes emhraced, 
Then on the couch her trembling body cast, 
Reprem'd the ready tears, and i^e her last i 
<< Dear piedges of my love, while heav'n so 

pleased, 
Heoeive a soul, of mortal anguish eas^d* 
My fatal coune is finish'd ; «nd I go, 
A glorious name, among the ghosts bebw, 
A lofty city by ray bands is raise^ . 
Pygmalion pmush'd and my lord appeased. 
What couki ray fortune have afiTordcd more, 
Had the false Trojan never touch'd my shore V* 
Then kiss the eonch : and *< Must I die,e' she 

said, 
f * And unrevenged ? 't is doubly to be dead ; 
Yet e'en this death with pleasure I receive : 
On any terms, 'tis better than to live. 
These flames, from far, may the false Trojan 

view; 
These bodmg omens his base flight pursue !" 
She said, and struck : deep ent^d in her sida 
The piercing steel, with reeking purple dy'd: 
Clogg*d in the wound the cruel weapon stands; 
The spouting blood came stresnung on her 

hands. 
Her sad attendants saw the deadly stroke. 
And with loud cries the sounding palace shook* 
Distrarted from the fiual sight they fled. 
And through the town thedimalrumour spread. 
First from the frighted court the yell began; 
RedouUod, thence from house to house it ran : 
The grosuM of men, with shrieks^lanwnts, aad 

cries 
Of mixing woraen, mount the vaulted skies. 
Not less the damour, than if ancient l^e, 
Or the new. Carthage, set by foes on fire** 
The rolling .niin, with their Vrt*^ abodes. 
Involved the biasing teraples of their gods. 
Her sister hears, snd, furious with despair. 
She beam her breast, and rends her veUow hilr 
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Arti, cdling cu Elm'i bum aloud, 

Bam brcathieas to the place, and breaks the 

Crowd* 
" Was an that jKMnp oTwo for this prepar'd, 
Them fires, Ihii fiin'ral pOe, these altars rear'd ? 
WatB aU this tramoTplolscontrtt'd, (said she,) 
AD only to deceife unhappy me ? . . 
VThich is the wont? Didst thou in death pr«- 

tend 
To soom thy sister, or dehide thy firiend 7 
Thy summoo'd sister and thy friend had oome: 
One sword had serv'd us both, one* conunoQ 

tomb: 
Was I to raise the pite, the powers mToke, 
Not to be present at the frtal strake? 
At once thoo hast destroyed .thyself and me, 
Thy town, thy i^enata, and thy colony ! 
Mig water ! bathe the wound ; while I in death 
Lay dose my lips to hers, and catch the flyuc 
hrealh." ^ 

TVs said, she moants the pile with eager haste, 
And in her arms the gasping qoeen embrae'd, 
Her tenples cbaTd ; and her own garmenU tore. 
To stanch the streaming Uood and deanse the 

gore. 
Thrice Dido tried to rawe her drooping head, 
And, Minting, thpce fell grov'ting on the bed ; 
Thrice op'd her heavy ef es, and saw the light* 
But, Jmving found it, sickeo'd M the sight. 
And eWd her lids at last u endless night. 
Then Juno, grieving that she shook! sustain 
A death so lingering, and so full of pain, 
Sent Iris down, to free her 0om the strife 



tooelebnttethemsmoKy oTUs fuherwith dMIne 
Bcontaglrii ' 



hooooi«,and accontaglr institoies ftmeral g. 
ya appotnui prizei for those who should conquer 
In theoo. while the ceremonlee ars perfonmng, 
Juno leDdsIrii to penoade the Trojsa women to 
Dum the MiifM, who, uuoo her InsUgaUon, set fire 
to them : which huraed four, and would have con- 
sumed the rest, had not Jupiter, bjr a mlntenloos 
ff^'Tffi «aif?««i«»><d U. U|«n this, fness, by 
the adyloe of one of hiicenerals, and a vision o( 
his fhther, builda a city for the women, old men, 
and oaier8,who were either unlit fbr war. or 
, wearr of the voya^, and saUt for Italy. Venus 
procures of Mepiune a safe voyage for him and 
Ml his men, exeeptln«r only his puot Palluuras. 
who was unfortunately lost. 

MsxiTTiME the Trojan cuts the wat'ry way 
Ffx'd on his voyage through the curling eea ; 
Then casting back his eyes, with dire amase, 
Sees on the Funic shore Che momting blase. 
Hie cause unknown ; yet his presaging «^M 
The fiite of Dido firdin the fire divin'd. 
He knew the etormy souls of woman-kind ; 
What secret springs their eager passions mow, 
How capable of death ibr injur'd love. 
Dira auguries from hence the Trojans draw ; 
Till neither fires nor shining shores they saw. 
Now seas and skies their prospect only bounds 
An empty space above, a floatbg fieU aroQnd. 
But soon the heav'ns with shadows were o'eiw 

epread ; 
A swelling cloud honghov'ring o'er their head* 
Livid U looked— the threatning of a storm 
Then night and horror ocean's &ee deibrm. 
The pUoc, PaJburas, cried aloud, 
" What gusts of weather from that gath'ring 



Of laboring nature, and dissolve her life. 

For, sinoe she died, not doom'd by heav'n's de- My thoughts presage ! Ere yet the tempest 



Or her own crime, but human casualty. 
And rage of love, that plung'd her in despair, 
The sisters had not cut the topmost hair. 
Which Proeerpine and they can only know ; 
Nor miide her aaored to the shades bek>w. , 
Downward the various goddess took her flight, - 
And drew a thotwiand colours from the light ; 
Then stood above the dying lover's head. 
And said, " I thus devote thee to the dead : 
Thw oflfring to the infernal gods 1 bear." 
Thus while she spoke, -she cut the fetal hair : 
The struggling soul was kws'd, and life dissolv'd 
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■sass. setllngsall from Africa, isdrlven by astom 

sft Ike ooast of aielly, where he Is liospltobly lecel v. 

sd. by his Mend Aeestes king of part of the Island. 

sai bemoC Trojan parentags. He applies Mmsetf 



Stand to your tackle, mates, and stretch yov 

oars; 
Contract your swellmg sails, and lufiT to wind." 
The friglited crew perfom the task asrign'd. 
Then, tohisfearless chief, Not hetvVi (said he) 
Though Jove himself sbottkl promise Italy, 
Can stem the torrent of this ragilig sea. 
Mark, how the shifting winds from west arise, 
A^ what collected night knrolves the skies * 
Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea. 
Much leas against ihe tempest Ibrce their way. 
T is Fate diverts our course : and Pate wa 

must obey. 
Not fitf fitnn hence, if I obeerv'd aright 
The southing of the stars, and pofau> o^^t 
Sicilia liee, whose hospitable shoree 
In safety we may reach with strugglmg oars.** 
^neasthenrephed: *' Too soon I find. 
We strive in vain against the seas and wind : 
Now shift your sails : what place can please mt 



Than what yoa promise, the SiciHan ahon^ 
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lad, whiU •round they 

win^, , 

Comes up not half bit fmtte/s longth behind ; 
l*heb on the deck, amkbt his mntes, appeared, 
And thtts their drooping eooragoa be cbcer'd ; 
*< My friends, and Hector's (oUowers heretofi>re, 
Exert jrour ngour ; tug the laboring oar ; 
Stretch lo your strokes, my still unoonquer'd 

crew, 
Whom from the flaming walls of Troy I drew. 
In this our common intVest, let mo find 
That strength of hand, thatcoorageof the mind, 
As when ydu stommM the strong Malean Hood, 
And o^er the Syrtes^ broknn Hillows rowM. 
I seek not now the ibremont pnUn to gain ; 
ThoQgh yetp-but, ah ! that haughty wish is 

vain! 
Let those enjoy it whom the gods ordain» 
But to be last, the lags of all tne race !— 
Redsem yoorselves vA me from that disgrace." 
Vim, one and all, they tug amain; they row 
At the full stretch, and ihake the brazen protf . 
The sea beneath them sinks ; their laboring sUes 
An' swelled, and sweat luns gutt'ring down in 

tides. [cess :•— 

Chance aids tbehr daring, with unhop'd soc- 
Sergestus, eager with his beak to press 
Betwixt the rival galley and the rock. 
Shuts up the nnwiekly Centanr in the lock. 
The vessel struck ; and, with the dreadful shock 
Her oars she shiver'd and her head she broke. 
The trembling rowers from thdr banks arise, 
And anxious fi>r themsdves, renounce the prize. 
With iron poles they heave her off the shores, 
And gather fix>m the sea the floating oars. 
The crew ofMnestheus,witl\ elated minds. 
Urge thenC success, and call the willing winds ; 
Then ply their oars, and cut their tiquid way 
In larger compass on the roomy sea. 
As when the dove her rooky hold forsakes, 
Rotts'd in a fright, hor sounding wings she 

shakes; * 
The cavern rings with clatt*ring; out she flies, 
~ And leaves her caQow care, and cleaves the 

skies; 
At4irst she flutters, but at length she springs 
To smoother flight, and shoots upon.her wings : 
So Mnestheus in the Dolphin cuts the sea ; 
And flying with a 6roe, that force assists his 

way. 
Sergestus in the Centaur soon he pass*d, 
Wedg'd in the rocky shoalsi and sticking fast. 
In vain the victor he with cries implores, 
And practises to row with shattered oars. 
Then Mnestheos bears with Gyas, and oatfltos ; 
The ship, without a pilbt, yields the prize. 
UnvanqnishM Scylla now alone remains t— . 
Her he persues ; and all his vigour strains. 



Shoots from the fav'ring nmhitnde ariso { 
Applauding Echo to the shouts replies ; 
Shouu, wishes, and applause, ran ratlSni 

through the skieo. 
These damours with disdain the Scylla beardt 
Much gnidg*d the praise, but more the robb*d 

reward : 
Resolv'd to hold their own, thsy mend their paoe. 
All Obstinate to die, or gain the race. 
Rais'd with success, the Dolphin swiCUy rafr— 
For they can eonquer who believe they can.— 
Both urge their oars; and Fortune both supplies. 
(And both perhaps bad shar'd an equal prize ;) 
When to the seaaChianthusJiokls hia hands. 
And succour from the wat'ry poWrs demands : 
''Gods of the Kqukl realma on which I row! 
If, giv'n by you, the laurel bind my brow, 
(Assist to make me guilty of my vow !) 
A'snow-whUe bull shall on your shore be slaiii 
His offer'd entrailacast into the main, 
And ruddy wine from golden goblets thrown, ^ 
Your grateful gifl, end my retnn shall own.**' 
The choir of nymphs, and Phorcus from bekm, 
With virgin Panopea^ heard his vow ; i 
And okl Portonus with his breadth of hand, 
Pushed on and sped the galley to die land. 
Swifl as a shafk« or win^ wind, she flies. 
And, darting to the port, obtains the prize. 

The herald summons air, and then proclaims 
Ck>anthus eonquecor of the naval games. 
The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head ; 
And three fat steers are to his vessel Jed— 
The ship's reward — with gen'rous wine beside. 
And sums of silver, which the crew divide. 
The leaders are distingoish'd from the rsst ; 
The victor honouHd with a nobler vest. 
Where gold and purple strive in eqnal rows, 
And needlework its happy cost bestows. 
There, (Hnymede is wrought with living ait, 
Chasing through Ida's groves the tremUh^ 

hart: 
Breathless he seems, yet eager to pursue : 
When from alofl deeoends, in open view. 
The bird of Jove, and sousing on his prey, 
With crooked talons bean, iho boy away. 
In vain, with lifted hands and gasing.eyes. 
His guards behold him soaring through the does, 
And dogs pursue his flight, with imitated cries. 

Mnestheds the seodnd victor was dsdarM 
And, sunamon'd there, the second prize he 

shar'd^ ... 

I^ coat of mail, which brave Demeleos bore, 
More brave ^neas from his shoulders tore, 
In single combat on the Trojan shors ; 
This was ordain'd for Af neetheue to pssasm 
In war lor his defence, for ornament in penee . 
Rich was the gift, and glorious to behold, 
And ybt so poad'roiis with its platee offolfli 
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7et loaded ikus, Draulaus o'er the pUia 
Panu'4, ud lightly eeis'd the Troju Uain- 
The third, eupoeediag to the lest reward, 
Two goodly bowla cfnuwiy eihrer ■her'd. 
With figoree pcoauneat, end richly wrought, 
And two hn« ceUrona from DodooAbrooghL 

Thus tU rewarded by the hero's hands, 
Umit cooqu'png temples bound with poiple 



And BOW Sergestos, clearing from the rock, 
Brought back his galley, shattered with the 



Porkm she look'd, mthout an akUng oar, 
And, hooted by the vulgar, made to shor»t 
As when a snake, surprisM upon the road, 
Is crueh'd athwart her body by the load 
Of he^Tf wheels ; or with a mortal wound 
Bar beUy bruis'd, and trodden to the ground- 
in vain, with IpoeeaM curls, she crawls along ; 
Tot, fierce above she brandishes her tongue, 
(Mares with her eyes, and bristles with her 

■cales; [shetimils. 

Bat, grov'ling in the ddst, her parts unsound 
Bo sbwly to the port the GentAUr tends. 
But, what she wants in oars, with sails amftnds. 
Tet, fcr his gall^ sav'd, the grateful prince 
Is pleas'd th' unhappy ohief to r econape n se : 
Phoioe, the Cretan slave, rewarcb iiis caro, 
Beauteous herself, with kwely twins as fair. 

Firom thence his way the Trojan hero bent 
Into the neighboring plain, with mountains pent, 
Whoeo sides were shaded with surrounding 

wood. 
Fdl io the midst of this lair valley stood 
A native theatre, which, rising slow 
i{y just degrees, o'erkMk'd the ground I 
Hi^ on a sylvan throne the leader sate 
A niim'rous train attend m solemn state. 
Hare those, that in the rapid ceorM delight^ 
Desire of honour, and the prize, bvite. 
The rival runners without order etand ; 
The Trojans mix'd wi|h the Sicilian band. 
Fint, Nisui with Euiyahis appe ar s 
KarjwJm, a boy cf blooming years. 
With sprightly grace and equal beauty 

crowo*d-— 
Nisus, lor friendship to the youth, renoivnM. 
Diores next, of Priam's royal race, 
Then Salius, join'd with Patron, took their 

place; 
(But Patron in Arcadia had his birth, 
Aid Satins his from Aoaraaniaa earth «) 
Thsn two Sicilian youthe--<he nemes of these 
Sirift Helymne, and kwely Pana|ftee, 
(Beth joBy hmitmnen, both in foresu bred. 
And owning dd Acestes Ibi their h^ad,) 



With sev'ral odiers of ignobler 

Whom time has not deUver'd o^er to fame. 

To these the hero thus hii thoughts eiplalM 
In words which gen'ral approbntion gak'di 
" One common bvgees is for al designed) 
<The vanquish'd and the rietor shaU be jom'd il 
Two darts of polish'd steel and Onoeslan wttod 
A silver studded axe, alike bestow'd. 
Theforemost three have olsve wreathe decreed t 
The fint of theee obtains a stately steed 
Adom'd with trappings^ and the next in lame 
The quiver cf an Amarenian dame, 
Withfeather'd Thraeiaft arrows well sqiplisdr 
A golden belt shaB gird his man»r side. 
Which with a spa r lding dismimd shall be tied. 
The thiid this Grecian hetawt shall eontent." 
He said. To their appointed base they went : 
With' healing- hearts th' expected eign reoeivei 
And, starting aU at once, the barrier lenve. 
S)»rand out, as on the whiged winds, they lew, 
Ajid sejz'd the distant goal with grMdy view. 
Shot from the crowd, swift Nism all o^erpam'd. 
Nor storms, nor thunder, equal half his haste. 
The next, but, though the next, yet far diqoinPd, 
Came Salius ; and Euryalus behind ; 
Then Helymus, whom young Diorss plied. 
Step afier step, and afanoet eide by side, 
His shoddera pressing a n d, in hmger spaoe, 
Had won, «r left at least a dubious race. 
Now spent, the goal they abnoet reach al 

last, 
When eager Nisus, hapless m his haste, 
SKpp'd, first, and, slippmg,fUl upon the pUin. 
Soak'd with the Uood cf oxen newly slain. 
The carelees victor had not flsark'd his way ; 
But, treading where the treach'nws puddle lay, 
Hjs heels flew up ; and on the grassy floor 
Hto fell, beemear'd with fikh and holy gore. 
Not mindloM then, Epryilus, of thee. 
Nor of the s«er«d bonds of aauty. 
He strove th' i— lediate rivaTs hope to muss. 
And caught the foot of Sattus as he rose ; 
So Salius lay extended od the plam ; 
Euryalus springi«ut, the prise to gain. 
And lenvee the crowd ;—appbuding peals «U 

tend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquish'd by hit 



Next Helynras ; and then-Dioffes came. 
By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 

But Salius entere, and, esolaiming loud 
For justice, deafens and distnibs the crowd ; 
Urges his cause may in the oeurt be heard I 
And pleads the prise is wrongfliUy conferc'd* 
But fiivour for Eoryahis appears ; 
His blooming beauty, with Us tender yean^ 
Had brib'd the judges for the promised prin , 
Besides, Diores flUs the court with cries, 
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Wlw jwulj reBchas at Cho Itst rewmrd, 
IT tha fint palm on S»Uuii be confenr'd. 
Thes thus the princ* ; '* Let no diaputes arise : 
Where Fortune placM it, I award the prize. 
But Fortano*s erron giro me leare to mend, 
At least to pity my deeerf ing friend." 
Ha aid, and, from among the apoiU, ha drawa 
(Pond'rous with ahaggy nana and gulden paws) 
A lion's hide : to Salius this he gives : 
Nisus with envy sees the gift, and grieves : 
*< If such rewards to vanqoish'd men* are due, 
(Ha saidi) and failing is to rise hy you, 
What prize may Nisus from your bounty claim* 
Who merited the first rewards and fiuna 9 
In fidling, both an equal fortune tried ; 
Would Fortune for my iall so well provide !*' 
With this he pointed to his (ace, and show'd . 
His hands and all hia habit smear'd with btood. 
Th' indulgent father of the people amil'd, 
And caus^ to be produc'd an ample shield, 
Of wondrous art, by Didymaon wrought, 
Long since, from Neptune's bars, in triumph 

brought. 
This giv'n to Nisus, he divides the rest,- 
And equal justice in his gifts expressed, 
The race thus ended, and rewards bestowM, 
Once more the prince bespeaks th* attentive 



" If thero ba hett^ whose dauntless oouraga 

dare 
In gauntlet fight, with limbs and body bare. 
His opposite sustain in open view^ 
Stand forth the champion, and the gamea re- 
new. 
Two prizes I propose, and thus divide^ 
* A bun with gilded horns, and fiUetatied, 
Shall be the portion of the conqu'ring cjkief : 
A sword and helmshaU cheer the loser's grief." 

Then haughty Dares in the lists appears : 
Stalking he strides, his head erected bears : 
Hii nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wieU ; 
And loud applauaea echo ttirough the field. 
Dares alone in combat us'd to stand 
The match of mighty Paris, hand to hand; 
The tame, at Hector's fun'rals, undertook 
Gigantic Butes, of th' Amycian atock, 
Aim!, by the stroke of his resiMless hand, 
Strbtch'd the vast bulk upon the yelbw sand. 
Such Dares was| and such he strode along. 
And drew the wonder of the gazing throng. 
Hb brawny back and ample breast he sl^nra ; 
His lifted ^rms around his head be throws. 
And deals, in whistling air, his empty Uows. 
Bis match is sought *, but, through the tren^ 

blingband, 
Mot one dares answer to the proud demand. 
Presuming of his ibrce, with sparkling eyar 
Already ha devours the promtsM prize, 



He daims the boll with a 
Aiid, having seiz'd his horns, acooats the prineti 
** If nont^ my matchless valour dare oppoae. 
How long shall Dariss wait his dastard Ibca t 
Permit me, chief, permit without delay. 
To lead this uncootended gift away." 
Thecrowd assenU, and, with redoubled eriaa. 
For the proud challenger demands the prize. 

Acestes, fir'd with just disdain to sea 
The palm usurp'd without a victory, 
Reproach'd EnteUus thus, who sate beside, 
An^ beard, and saw, unmov'd, the Trqjaa^s 

|>rid6: 
" Once, but in vain, a champion of renown. 
So tamely can you bear the ravish'd crown, 
A prize in triumph borne belbre your sight. 
And shun for fear the danger of the fight? 
Where is our Eryz now, the boasted name, 
The god who taught your tfaund'ring arm tfaa 

game? 
Where now your baflled honour ; where the 

poU {isle?* 

That fitt'd your houae, any ftme that filVd cor 
Entallus thus : « My soul is stiil the same, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with maittal 

feme, 
But my chill Mood is curdled in my veina 
And scarce the shadow of a man remaina. 
Oh ! couU I turn to that feir prime again. 
That priqM, of which thia boaster is so vain ! 
The brave, who tliia decrepit age defies, 
Shoujd feel my force, without the promia'd 

proa." 
He said, and rising at the word, he threw 
Two pond'rous gauntlets down inopenview^ 
Gauntlets, which Eryx wont in fight towieki. 
And sheath his hands with, in the listed field. 
With fear and wonder seis'd, the crowd beholds 
The gloves of death, with seVn distinguiih'd 

feUs 
Of tough bull-hides : the fpace within is spread 
With iron, or with loads of heavy lead. 
Dares himself was dannted at the sight 
Renounc'd his challenge, and refiis'd to fight. 
Astonish'd at their weight, the hero stands, 
And pois'd the pood'roua engines in his haiida. 
" What had your wonder (said EnteUus) bean, 
Had you the gauntlets of Alcidea aeen 
Or view'd the stem debate 

green: 
These which I bear, your brother Eryz bore. 
Still mark'd with batter'd brauia, and miaglea 

gore. [wm; 

With tbeae he kmg austain'd the Hermtean 
And theaa I wielded while my blood waa wana, 
This languished firame while batter spirits fed. 
Ere age unstrung my nerves, or time o'enmowM 
my hand. 
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Bat, if the challaager th«w dim refum, 

And camat wivld their weight, or dare not use ; 

If great iBaeas and Acescea join 

In his request, these gaojitlets I resign : 

Let us with equal arms perform the fight ; 

And let htm leave to (bar, since I resign my 

right." 
This said, EnteHus for the strife prepares \ 
Stript of his quilted ooat, his body bares ; 
Compos'd of nighty bones,and brawn he stands, 
A goodly tow'ring object on the sands. 
Then just ^oeac equal arms supplied, 
Which round their shoulders to their wrists they 

tied. 
Both on the tiptoe stand, at full extent, 
Their arms aloft, their bodies inly bent , 
Their heads from aiming blows they bear afar ; 
With clashiog gauntlets then proroke the war. 
One on his youth and pliant limbs relies ; 
One on his sinews and his giant size. 
The last is stiff with age, his motion slow; 
He heaves fi>r breath ; he staggers to and fro ; 
And douds of issuing smoke lus nostrils loudly 

Mow. 
Yet equal in success, they ward| they strike ; 
Their ways are diff'rent, but their art alike. 
Belbre,bdund, the Mows are dealt; around 
Their hollow sides the rattling thumps resound. 
A storm of strokes, well meant, with fury flies, 
And errs about thetp temples, ears, and eye»^ 
Nor always errs ; ibr oft the gauntlet draws 
A sweeping stroke along the crackling jaws. 
Heavy with age, Entellus stands his ground, 
But with his warping body wards the wound. 
His hand and watchfiil eye keep even pace ; 
While Dares traverses, and shifts his place. 
And, tike a captain who beleaguers round 
floose strong^Miilt castle on arising ground, 
Views all th' approaches with observing eyes s 
Thin and that other part in vain he tries. 
And more on industiy than force relies. 
With hands on hnh, Entellns threats the foe ; 
Bat Dares watchM the motion from bebw, 
And slipp'd aeide, and sbunn'd the kmg de- 
scending bbw. 
BoteDus wastes his forces on the wind, 
And, thus deluded of the stroke design'd, 
Headkidg and heavy fell : his ample breast 
And weighty limbs his ancient mother press'd. 
80 Uk a hoUow pine, that long had stood 
OnUa'e hei^t, or Erymaathus' wood, 
Tom fi«m the roots. The differing natioitt rise ; 
And shoots and mingled murmurs rend the skies. 
Aeestes nmewith eager haste, to raise 
The fidPn companion of his youthful days. 
risuptless he rose, and to the fight retnm'd : 
Withshame his Rowing cheeks, his eyes with 
ftvyboro'd. 



Disdain and cooscioos vfartna ir'd his breast, 
And with redoubled fi)rce his Ibe he press'd ; 
He lays on load with either hand, amain. 
And headlong drives the Trotjan o'er the plain ; 
Nor stops, nor stays ; nor rest, nor Vreath al- 
lows; 
But storms of strokes descend about his brows, 
A rattling tempest and a haU of blows. 
But now the prince, who saw tlie wiU ineroase 
Of wounds, commands the combatants to cease, 
And bounds EnteUus' wrath, and bids the 

peace. 
First to the Trojan, spent with toil, he came, 
And soothM his sorrow for the suffei'd shame. 
" What fury seizM my firiend 1 The gods, (said 
To him propitious, and averse to thee, [he.) 
Have giv*n his arms superior force to thine : 
*T is madness to contend with strength divine." 
The gaantlet-^ght thus ended, from the shore 
His fiiithful fHends unhappy Dares bore : 
His mouth and nostrils pour'd a purple flood 
And pounded teeth caihe rushing with his blood 
Faintly he stag|>er'd through the hissing throng: 
And hung his head, and trail'd his legs along. 
The swMdand casques are carried by his 

train; 
Btit with his (be the palm and ox remain. 

The champion, then, before ^neas came, 
Proud of his prize, but prouder of his fame ; 
** O goddess-bom, and you, Dardanian hoot, 
MuA. with attention, and forgive my boast : 
Ijoam what I was, by what remains ; and know, 
From what impending fate you savM my foe." 
Sternly he spoke, and then confronts the bull ; 
And, on his ample forehead aiming full 
The deadly strcdie, descending, pierc'd the skull. 
Down drops the beast, nor needs a second 

woimd, [ground. 

But spmwis in pangs of death, and spurns the 
Then thus : « In Dares' stead I ofibr this. 
Eryz I accept a nobler sacrifice : 
Take the last gift my wither'd arms can yield : 
The gauntlets t resign, and here renounce the 

field.** 
This done, JEneas orders for the close. 
The strifo of archers, with contending bows. 
The mast, Bergestus' shatter'd galley bore, 
With his own hands he raises on the shore 
A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 
The living mark at which their arrows fly. 
The rival archers in a line advance, 
Their turn of shooting to receive from chaaee. 
A helmet holds their names: the lots were 

drawn; 
On the first scroDwaJi read Hippooo5n: 
The people shout. XTpon the next was foind 
Young Mnestheu^ lata with naval honours 

crown'da 
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Tbo third contain'd EuydMi*! noble 
Thy brodrari Pandanis, and next in tune, 
Whom Pallu arg'd the treaty to eonfoimd, 
And send among the Greeks a feather*d wound. 
Aceates, in the bottom, last remainM, [straio^d. 
Whom not his age from youthful sports re- 
Soon all with Tigottr bend their tnisty bows ; 
And from the quiver each his arrow chose. ■ 
JEIippoco6n's was first : with forceful sway 
It flew, and, whizxing, cut the liquid way, • 
Fix'd in the mast th4 ibather*d weapon stands 
The fearful pigeon flutters in her bands ; 
And the tree trembled; and the shoutini^ cries 
Or the pleas'd people rend the vaulted skies; - 
ThenMnestbeus to the bead his arrow drove, 
With lifted eyes, and took his aim above, 
But made a glancing shot, and missM the dove. 
Yet miss'd so narrow Uiat he cuts the cord, 
Which &sten*d by the foot the flitting bild. 
The captive thus released, away she flies, 
And beats with clapping wings the yielding 

skies. ' 
His bow aheady bent, Eurytion stood ; 
And, having first invok'd his brother god, 
His winged shaft with eager haste he sped. 
The fiital message reachM her as she fled : 
She leaves her life ak>ft ; she strikes the ground, 
And renders back the weapon in the wound. 
Acestes grudging at his kit, remains, 
Without a prise to gratify his pains. 
Tet shootnig upwaj^, sends bis shaft, to show 
An archer's art, and boast his twanging bow. 
The feather'd arrow gave a dire portent t 
And ktter augurs jwl^e finm this event 
Chaftd by the speed, itfiHd; and as it flew, 
A trail of following flames, ascending, drew : 
Kindling they mount, and mark the shiny way ; 
Across the sky as falling meteors play. 
And vanish into wind, or in a blaze decay. 
The Trojans ^nd Sicilians wildly stare. 
And, trembling, turn their wonder into pray'r 
The Dardan prince put on a smiling &ce, 
Aad strainM Acestes with a close embrace ; 
Then hon'ring him with gifts above the rest, 
Turn'd the bi& omen, nor'his fears confeesM, 
** The gods (said he) this miracle have wrought, 
And order'd you the prise without the lot. 
Accept this goblet, rough with figurM gold, 
Whkh Thfacian Cisseus gave my sire of old. 
This pledge of ancient amity receive, 
Which to my second sire I justlyeive.** 
He said, and with the trumpet's cheerfiil sound, 
ProcUim'd him victor, and with laurel crown'di 
Nor good Eurytion envied him the prise, 
Though he transfixed the pigeon in the skies. 
Who cut the line, with secmid gifts was grae'd] 
The third was his, whose arrow plarcM the 
mast. 



The chief, before the games'wvra wholly done, 

CalPdPeriphantes, tutor to his son, • 

And whispeed thus : " With speed AscanM 

find; 
And, if his childbh troop be ready join*d. 
On horse back let him grace his graodsire*s day. 
And lead his equals arm*d in just array." 
He said ; and, calling out, the cirque he dears: 
The crowd withdrawn, an open plain appears. 
And now die noble youths, of form divine, 
Advance before their fethers, in a hue : 
The riders grace the steeds ; the steeds with 

glory shine. 
Thus marching on in military pride, 
ShouU of applavM^ resound firom skie to aide. 
Their casques adom'd with laurel wreaths tbaj 

wear, 
Each brandishmg aloft a cornel spear. 
Some at their backs their gilded quiven bora 
Their chains of bumish'd gold hung down be- 
fore. 
Three graceful troops they foim'd dpcn ths 

green : 
Three graceful leaders at their head were seen 
Twelve foUowM ev'ry chief, and left a space 

between. 
The first young Priam led— a lovely boy, 
Whose grandsire was the unhappy king of 

Troy; 
(His race in after-times was known to feme 
New honours adding to the Latian naase) 
And well Ihe royal boy hisThradan steed h*- 



White were the fetlocks of his feet before ; 
Aod oii his fiont a snowy star be bore. 
Then beauteous Atys, with liihis bred 
Of equal age, the second squadron led. 
The Ifst in order, but the first in place, 
First hi the lovely features of his face, 
Rede feir Aseanius on a fiery steed, 
dueen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian bread. 
Sure coursers for the rest the king ordains, 
With golden bits adom'd, and purple refaM. 

The pleasM spectators peals of shouts rsMir 
And all the parents in the children view ; 
Their make, their motkms, and their sprigh^y 

grace, 
And hopes and fears alternate in their lace 
Th* unfledg'd commanders, and their omrtU 

train, 
First make the circuit of the sandy plain 
Around their sires, and, at the appointed sign. 
Drawn up in beauteoos order form a line. 
The second signal sounds : the troop divides 
In diree distinguishM parts, with three die* 

tittguishM guides. 
Again they close, and once again di^ola: 
In troop to troop oppoa'd, and line totinei 
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Th0j BM«i; tlwj ivhcal ; tkp^ ilhrowlhairdaite 

•for, 
WidiharmleMragey and well-diamnbled war. 
T^eii in a round ths mingled bodiei ma ^ 
Plying they fbUow, and pamiinf than } 
Broken, jiiey^ broak ; and rallying, they renew 
Inolher famM the nnJiiary aheW. 
At laat» m order uadifcemM they join, 
And' march together in a friendly iine, 
And as the Cretan labyrinth of old. 
With wmnd*ring wayt, and many a wmding fold, 
Intohr'd tne weary feet without redreat, 
bi a round error, which denied reeoM ; 
80 fought the Trofan boys in warlike |>lay, 
TumM and retom'd, and aiill a different way. 
T.Ho» dolphins, in the deep, each other chase 
Si. cnrcles, when they swim around the wafry 

race. 
This game, these carousds, Aseanius taught; 
And building Alba, to the Latins brought ; 
Sbow'd what he learn'd : the Latin sires impart 
Te their sooeeeding sons the graceful art : 
r<om these, imperial Rome receiT'd the game, 
iThich Troy, the youths the Trojan troop, they 



Thus far the sacred sports they celeorate : 
But Pornme soon resumed her ancient hate : 
For, while they pay the dead his annual dues. 
Those envied rites Satnmian Juno views ; 
And sends the goddess of the various bowj 
To try new methods of revenge bebw ; 
SoppUes the winds (e wmg her airy way, 
Where in the port secure the navy lay. 
Swiftly fair Iris down her arch descends, 
And, nadiscem'd, her fctal voyage endsi 
She saw the gath'riag crowd; and gliding 



The desert shore, and fleet without defence. 
The Trojan matrons, on the sands alone, 
With sighs and tears, Anehises* death bemokn : 
Then, tiirning to the sea their weeping eyes, 
Their pity to themselves, renew their cries. 
« Alas .c' said one, <* what oceans yet remain 
Ferns to sail ! what labours to sustain !" 
Aft take the word, and wfih a gen'ral groan, 
lopkire the gods tor peace and places of their 

own. 
Thn goddess, great in mischief, views thei 



And in a woman's form her heavenly limbs re- 
hfitee and shape, old Beroe she became, 
Doryc h m * wife, a venerable dame, 
04re bleni'd with riehetand a mother's name. 
Dxis dinned, amidst the crying crowd she sen, 
Mii'd with the matrons, and thsee words began s 
■* O wretched we I whom not the Grecian 

pow»r, 
N«r 4MBe^ dettoy'd, in Troy*8 unhaniy hour • 



O wretched we ! ressrv'd by emol WatB, 
Beyond the ruins of the sniking stale ! 
Now sev' n revolving years are wholly ran, 
Suice this improsp*rous vojrage we begin; 
Since toss'd from shores te shoree, from lands 

to lands, 
Inhospitable rocks and barren sands, 
ViTAod'ring in exile through the stormy sea, 
We ftnardk in vain for flying Italy. 
Now cart bv Fortune on this kindred land. 
What should oUr rest and rismg walls wik. 

sUnd, 
Or hbider here to flz our banishM band 7 
O country lost, and gods redeem'd in vain. 
If still in endless enle ws roinain ! 
Shall w6 no more the Trojkb walls renew. 
Or streams of some dissembled Simob viewf 
Haste 1 join with me I th' unhappy fleet con* 

Cassandra bids ; and I declare her doom. 
In sleep I saw her ; she supplied my hands 
(For this I more than dreamt) with flsminj 

brsnds: 
* With these (said sho) these wand'ring slsf* 

destroy : 
These are your &ted seats, and this your Trsy. 
Time calls yon now, the precious hour employ : 
Slack not the good presage, while heav'n in- 
spires 
Our minds to dare, and gives the ready (Ires. 
See ! Neptune's altars minister their brands : 
The god is pleas'd ; the god supplies our hsnds." 
Then .from the pile a flvning fire she drow, 
And, toss'd in air, amidst the galleys threw. 
Rapt in amaze, the matrons ^n^ly stars : 
Then P]rrgo, reverenc'd fer her hoary hair, 
Pyc^, the nurae of Priam's num'rous race, 
" No Beroe this, though she belies her ftce 
What terron from her frowning front arise 
Behold a goddess in her ardent eyes ! 
What rays around her hearanly faoo are seen! 
Mark her majestic- voice, and more than mor- 
tal mien ! 
Beroe bat now I left, whom, pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguish from these rites detain.'* 
She said. The matrons, seiz'd with new 



Roll their malignant eyes, snd on the navy gaze, 
They fear, and hope, and neither part olMy : 
They hope the feted land, but fear the fatal way. 
The goddess^ having done her task betow, 
Mounts up on equal wings, and beads her painU 
ed bow. (vine, 

Struck with the sight, and seisM with rage di- 
Tile matrons proseeote their mad design: 
Tliey shriek akmd ; they snattih, with unpioiii 



The food of ahars, fir» and fliahgbrandst 
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And HBokini; torchei, on tlie siiips thoy cast. 
The fiame, uiwtoppM at first, more fary gains ; 
And Vufcan rides at large with loosen*d reins i 
Triumphant to the painted stem he soarsj 
And seizesi io his waj, the banks, and crackling 

oars. 
Eomelus was the first the news to bear, 
While yet they crowd the rural theatre, 
nien, what they hear, is witnessed by their 

eyes: 
A storm of sparkles, and of flames, arise. 
Ascanius took th' alarm, while yet he led, 
His early warriors on his prancing steed, 
And, spurring on, his equals sbon o'erpass'd ; 
Nor could his frighted friends reclaim his haste. 
Soon as the royal youth appeared in view, 
He sent his voice before him as be flew : 
** What madness moves you, matrons ! 16 de- 
stroy 
The last remainders of unhappy Troy 1 
Not hostile fleets, but your own hopes you bum, 
And on your friends your Iktal fiiry turn. 
Behold your own Ascanius !**— While he aaid, 
He drew his glitt'ring hehnet from his head, 
la which the youths to spoclftil arms he led. 
By this, iBneas and his train appear ; 
And now the women, seiz'd with shame and 

fear, 
Dispers'd, to woods and caverns take their flighty 
Abhor their actions, and avoid the light; 
Their friends acknowledge, and their error find, 
And shake the goddess from their alter'd mind. 

Not so the raging fires their fury cease. 
But, lurking in the seams, with seeming peacoy 
Work on their way amid the smould'ring tow, 
Sure in destruction, but in motion slow. 
The silent plague through the green timber 

eau. 
And vomits out a tardy flame by fits, 
Down to the keels, aiui upward to the sails, 
The fire descends, or mounts, but still prevails ; 
Nor buckets poui'd, nor strength of human hand. 
Can the victorious element withstand. 

The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 
To heav'a his hands, and with his liands, his 



** Jove ! (he cried,) if pray'rs can yet have 

place; 
If thou abhor'st not all the Dardao race ; 
If any spark of pilj still remain ; 
If gods are gods, and not invoked in vain; 
Yet spare the relics of the Trojan train ! 
Yet mm the flames oar burning vessels free! 
Or let thy fivy frtt akme on me ; 
At this devoted head thy Umnder throw, 
And send the idDing savcrilice below.** 



anse: 

From pole to pole, the ibiky lightning flies : 
Loud rattUng shakes ihe mountains and the 

plain: 
Heav'n bellies downward, and descends ia rain. 
'Whole sheets of water fiom the clouds ars 

sent, 
Which hissing through the planks the flames 



And stop the fiery pest. Four ships alone 
Bum to the waist, and four the fleet aionn. 

But doubtful tboaghts the hero's heart divide, 
If he should still in Sicfly reside, 
Forgetful of the fittes,— ^ir tempt the main, 
In hope the prnaus'd Italy to gain. 
When Nantes oki and wi s e to whom akioc 
The will of heav'n by PalUs was foreshown— 
TersM in portents, experienced and inspired 
To tell events, and what the Fates required. 
Thus while he stood, te neither part inclined. 
With cheerfiil words relieved his labeling mind : 
*' O goddess4x>ra ! resign'd in eViy slate. 
With patience bear, with prudence push your 

iate. 
By suflf ring well, our ibrtune we subdue ; 
Fly when she fiH>wns ; and vrhen she calls por> 

sue. 
Your friend Acestes is of Trojan kind ; 
To him disclose Ihe secrets of your mind ; 
Trust in his hands your old and useless train, 
Too num*rous for the shipa which yet remali^— 
The ieeUe, old, indulgent of their ease, 
The dames who dread the dangera of tlie seas, 
With all the dastard crew who dare not stand 
The shock of battle with your foes by land. 
Here you may build a oonunon town for all. 
And, firom Aceetes* name, AcestacaU.*' 
The reason, with his friend's experience join'd, 
EncouragM much, but more disturb'd his mind. 
*T was dead of night; when to his slumb'ring 

eyes, 
His iatl»er*s shade descended from the skies ; 
And thus he spoke ; " O, more than vital breath, 
Lov'd while I lived, and dear ev'n after death ' 
O son, in various toils and troubles toss'd ! 
The king of heaven employs my carefid gbosi 
On his commands— ^the god who saved from hre 
Your flaming fleet, and heard your just desire, 
The wi w l e some counsel of your friend receive. 
And here the coward train and women leave ; 
The chosen youth, and those who nobly dare, 
Transport, to tempt the dangera of the war. 
The stem Italians will their courage trv ; 
Rough are their manners, and their minda arc 

high. 
But firat to Plutoes palaoe you dudl M| 
Aad seek my shade among the Uaat Mow I 
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For not wiiK iaipioiit ghosts my smI romatis, 
Nor sntfersi with tb« danutM, perpetual pains, 
But breathes the liring air of soft Elysiaa plains. 
The chaste Sybilla shall your steps convey, 
And bk>od of offer'd victims free the way. 
There shall you know what realms the gods 

Msign, . 
And leam the &tes and fiMtnnes of your line. 
But now ftrewell ! I vanish with the night, 
And feel the blast of heav'n's approaching 

light." 
Be said, and miz'd with shades, and took his airy 

flight. 
"Whither so fast?** the 6lial duty cried ; 
*'Ah why, ah! why the wish'd embrace de» 

niedr 
Be said, and rose : as holy zeal inspires, 
Bo rakes hot embers, and renews the fires ; 
Bis country gods and Vesta then adores 
With cakes and incense, and their aid im- 

Dk>res. 
Next, ior his friends and royal host he sent, 
EeveaI'd his vision, and the god's intent. 
With hb own purpose.— AU, without delay. 
The will of Jove, and his desires, obey. 
They list with women each degenerate name, 
Who dares not harard life for future fame. 
These they cashier. The brave remaining feW| 
Oars, banks, and cables, half consumed, renew. 
The prince designs a city with the plough: 
The loU their sev'ral tenements allow. 
This part is nam'd from Ilium, that from Troy ; 
And the new king ascends the throne with joy : 
A choeen senate from the people draws ; 
A^KMnts the judges, and ordains the laws. 
Then, on the top of Eryz, they begin 
A rising temple lo the Paphian queen, 
Anchises, last, is hooour'd as a god : 
A priest is added, annual giAs bestowed ; 
And groves are {Wanted round his blest abode. 
mom days they pass in leasts, their temples 

crown'd ; 
And fiimes of incense in the fanes abound. 
Then from the south arose a gentle breeze. 
That curl'd the smoothness of the glassy seas : 
The rising winds a ruffling gale afford. 
And caU the merry mariners aboard. 

Now loud laments along the shores resound. 
Of parting friends in close embraces bound. 
The trembling women, the degen'rate train 
Who shnnnM the frightful dangers of the main, 
B'en those desire to sail, and take their share 
Of liw rough passage, and the promb'd war ; 
Whom gooid £neas cheers ; and recommends 
To their new master's care hb fearful friends i 
Ob E^i* altars three &t calves he lays ; 
A lamb naw«&Uen to the stormy seaa; 
T)MiiUpa his halsera, and his aaehon woighi. 



High oa the deck the godlike hero ataadt, 
With olive crown'd, a charger in his hands. 
Then cast the reeking entrails m the brine, 
And pou^d the sacrifice of purple wine. 
Fresh gales ariie ; with equal strokes they vioi 
And brash the buxom seas, and o*f the bilivwi 
fly. 
Meantime the mother^gpddess, lull of lean. 
To Neptune thus address'd, with tender tears t 
" The pride of Jove's imperious queen, tha 

1^ maUee, which no suflMngs can assnaM, 
Compel me to these prayers; since naiiher 

&te. 
Nor time, nor pity, can remove her hate. 
E'en Jove is thwarted by his haughty wils 
Still vanquished, yet she still renews the strifc. 
As if 't were little to consume the town 
Which aw'd the worid, and wore th' in 



She prosecutes the ghost of Troy with pains. 
And gnaws, e'en to the bones, the last remainf. 
Let her the causes of her hatred teU ; 
But you can witness its effects too well. 
You saw the storm she rais'd on Libyan floods, 
That mix*d the mountain billows with the 

clouds; 
When, bribing .£olus, she took the main, 
And moy'd rebellion in vour wa^ry reign. 
With fury she possess'd the Dardian dames. 
To bum their fleet with execrable flames. 
And fixv'd £neas, when his ships were lost. 
To leave his followers on a foreign coast. 
For what remains, your godhead I implore. 
And trust my son to your protecting pow'r. 
If neither Jove's nor Fate's decree withstand, 
Secure his passage to tho Latian land." 

Then thus the mighty ruler of the main : 
'* What may not Venus hope fivm Neptune^ 

reign? 
My kingdom claims your birth : my late defence 
Of your endangered fleet may claim your oonfi* 

dence. 
Nor less by land than sea my deed^ declare, 
How much your bved iEneas in my care. 
Thee, Xanthus! and thee, Simois 1 1 attest— 
Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles 

press'd. 
And drove bcfi>re him headlong on the plain. 
And dash'd agaiiMt the walls the tremhhag 

train; 
When floods were filPd with bodies of the sUin I 
When crimson Xanthus, doubilbl of his my, 
Stood up on ridges to behoU the sea ; 
(New heaps come tumbling in, and chok'd hs 

way.) 
When your JEneas fought, but flNight with oddff 
Of force unequal, and uosqual fodi s 
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I spreibir a dood before the nctor's sight) 
Sofltain'd the ▼uqoiih'd, and ■eeur'i bis 

flight- 
E'en then secur'd him, when I sought with J05 
The TOwM deetraetion of imgrUefttl Troy. 
My will's the same: fair goddess! fear no 

mere, 
Tour fleet shall safely gain the Latian shore : 
Their lives are giv*n : one destinM head alone 
Shall perish, and fiw mtdtitudes atone.'* [mindi 
Thus having arm*d with hopes her anxious 
His finny team Satuniian Neptune join*d| 
Then adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 
And to the looeen'd reins permits the laws. 
High on the waves his arure car he guides : 
Its axles thunder ; and the sea subsides ; 
And the smooth ocean rolls her silent tides. 
The tempests fly before' their Other's face ; 
IVains of inferior gods his triumph graoe ; 
And monster whales before their master play, 
And choSrs of Tritons crowd the wat'ry way. 
The marshatt'd pow'rs in equal troops divide 
To right and lefl : the gods his better side 
Endose ; and, on the worse, the Nymphs and 

Nereids ride. 
Now smiling hope, with sweet vicissitude, 
Within the hero*s mind his joys renew'd. 
Re calls to raise the masts, the sheets display; 
The cheerful crew with diligence obey ; 
Tliey scud before the wind, and sail in qpen eea 
Ahead of all, the master pilot steers, 
And, as he leads, the following navy veers. 
The steeds of Night had travell'd half the sky 
Tlie drowsy rowers on their benches lie ; 
When the sofl god of sleep, with easy flight, 
Descends, and draws behind a trail of light. 
Thou, Palinunia, art his deetin'd prey ; 
To thee alone he takes his fiital way. 
Dire dreams to thee, and iron sleep, he bears ; 
And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phor- 

du wears. 
Then thus the traitor god began his tale : 
" The winds, my fi-iend, inspire a pleasing gale ; 
The ships, without thy care, securely sail. 
Now steal an hour of sweet repose ; and I 
WiQ take the rudder, and thy room supply." 
To whom the yawning pilot, half asleep : 
" Me dost thou bid to trust the treach'rous deep, 
The barlot-emiles of her dissembling face, 
And to her faith commit the Trojan race ? 
Shall I believe the Syren South again, 
And, oft betray'd, not know the monster main T* 
He said ; his fasten'd hands the radder keep; 
And fix'd on heaven, hia eyea repel invading 

sleep. 
The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 
A hraneh in Lethe dipp'd, and drunk with Sty. 

giandewi 



The pibt, vanquish'd aj the powV dtnM| . 
Soon doe'd his swimaung eyes, and lay iupi n a . 
Scarce were his limbs extended at their length i 
The god, insulting with superior streogth, 
Fell heavy on him, {Aung'd him in the sea, 
And, with the stem, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he fi^ll, and strugglipg m the main, 
Cried ouLfbr helping hands, but cried in vain. 
The victor demon mounU obacur'd in air ; 
While the ship sails without the pikt's care. 
On Neptune's faith the floating fleet rdacs : 
But what the man forsook, the god suppliea, 
And o'er the dang'rous deep, secure the navy 

flies; 
Glides by the Syren's cHffs, a shdfy coast. 
Long infamous for ships and sailors lost. 
And white with bones. Th' impetuous oeoan 

roars, 
And rocks rebellow from the sounding shores. 
The watchful hero felt the knocks ; and foioid 
The tossing vessel sail'd on shoaly groond. 
Sure of his pilot's kas, he takes himwlf 
The helm, and steers akxif, and shuns the ahdC 
Inly he griev'd, and, groaning from the breaat, 
Deplor'd hb death ; aiid thus his paiA exp r em ' di 
'* For faith repos'd on seas, and on the flatt'ring 

Thy naked corse is doom'd on shores aaknoini 
to lie." 



BOOK YI. 

AROUMEin'. 

The 8!b j1 fbretells Aieas the adventoies he shooM 
meet with In Italy. She atiandi hbn to hell : te> 
seribiagto him the vartous scenes of that place, 
and conducting him to hit fhther AneMsea, whe 
IriitTttcta him In those snhlime mjrxeries, of the 
soul of the world, and the transmlgpiUon ; and 
shows hlra that glorious face of heroes, which 
was to descend tna liim and his pocteriijr 

He said, and wept ; then spread his saib befiira 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cu 



Their anchors dropp'd, his crew the venali 

moor; 
They turn their heads to aea, their sterai to 

land, 
And greet with greedy joy th' Italian strand. 
Some strike from clashing flints their fieiy seed 
Some gather sticks, the kindled flames to feed. 
Or search for hdtow^reea, and leH the wood. 
Or trace through valleys thediBCOver'd flood. 
Thus while their sevYal charges they fulfil, 
The pious pruMo asoends the sacred hill 
Where Phoebus is ador*d; and seeks tiiedMld^ 
Whkh hides fron n^ his veneraUa Maid. 
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Deep in a car* die SSbyl indieB abode ; 
Thence full of &te retonUi and of die god. 
Tltfoa^ Triria's giafe they waUcf and no«r 



And enter now, the temple nMiTd with gold. 
When Dndalus, tolly the Cretan sbore, 
His heavy limbs, on jouted piniona bore, 
(The first wfaoaaiPd m air,) \ is smif by Fame, 
To the Gmnean coast, at length he caoM, 
And here ali^ting, built this easily frame, 
lascrib'd to PhoelMis, here he han|f on high 
The steerage of his wings, that cut the sky ; 
Then o'er the lofty gate, his art embossM 
Androgeos' death, ud (offerings to his ghost) 
Ser'n youths from Athens, yearly seat to meet, 
The fiUe appointed by rerengefiil Crete. 
And next to these the dreadfiil nm was plae'd, 
In vdiidi the destinM names by lots were «ast : 
The moomfU parents stand around in tears ; 
And rising Crete against their shore appears. 
There too, in living sculpture, might be seen 
The mad alTectioa of the Cretan queen ; 
Then ho«r she cheats her bellowini^ lorer^ eye ; 
The rushing leap, the doubtful progeny-^ 
Tlie lower pari a beast, a man abore— 
The monument of their poUnted love. 
Noriar fi-om thence he grav'd the wondrous 

A thoMiand doors, a thousand winding ways : 
Here dwells the monster hid firom human view,. 
Not to be found but by the faithful clue ; 
Tin the kind artist, mov'd with pious grief, 
Lent to the loving maki this last (relief. 
And all those erring paths deserib'd so well 
That Theseus conqueHd, and the monster 

fell. 
Here hapless Icarus had (bund his part, 
Had not the father's grief restrainM his art. 
He twice essay'd to cast his son in gold ; 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 

moukl. 
AH this with wond'ring eyes ^neas view'd : 
Bach varying object his delight renew'd. 
Bager to read the res^»Achate0 came. 
And by hii side the mad divining dame, 
The priestess of the cod, DeEphobe her name. 
*' Time suffers not,*' she said. <« to feed yoor 

eyes 
With empty pleasures : haste the sacrifice. 
8ev*n bullocks, yetunyok'd, for Pbosbus chooee, 
And fb^' Diana ■ev'n unspotted ewes." 
This said, the servants urge the sacred rites, 
Whfle to the temple she the prince invites. 
A spacious cave, within its farmost part, 
Was hew'd and fashioh'd by Uborious art, 
Through the hill's hollow sides: before the 



As ma^y voices issue, and the sound 
Of BibyPs words as many times rebound. 
Now to the mouth they come. Aloud siw 

cries, 
'< This is the time ! inquire your destinies ! 
Be eomes! behold the god!" Thus while she 

said, 
(And shiv'ring at the sacred entry stay'd,) 
Her cokmr chang'd; her face was not the 

same; 
And hoUow groans from her deep spirit came. 
Her hair stood up ; convulsive rage possess'd 
Her trembling limbs, and heavM her labVing 



A hnndred doors a hmidred entries grace : 



Greater than human kind she seem'd lo hioki 
And with an accent mof« than mortal spoke. 
Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her soul. 
Swiftly she tum*d, and, foaming as she spoke, 
"■ Why this delay?" she cried—" the pow'n 

invoke. 
Tbj pray'rs akme can open this abode : 
Else vain are my demands, and dumb die god;" 
She saic' no .more. The trembling Tngans 

hear, 
0'ersp.-ij»d with a dimp sweat, and holy fear. 
The prince himself, with awful dread possess'd. 
His vows to great Apollo thus addres«'d : 
** Indulgent ^ 1 propitious powV to Troy. 
Swift to relieve, uonilUng to destroy ! 
Directed by whose hand, the Dardan dart, 
Pierc'd the proud Grecian's only mortal part! 
Thus far, by Fate's decrees, and thy coramandsy 
Through ambient seas, and through devouring 

sands, [groimdt 

Our exii'd crew has sought th' Ausooian 
And now, at lecgth, the flying coast is found. 
Thus far the fate of Troy, from place to placs, 
With fiiry has pursu'd her wand'ring race. 
Here cease, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance 

end: 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. 
And thou, O sacred maid, inspir'd to sea 
The event of things in dark futurity ; 
Give me what heav'n has promis'd to my frlSa 
To conquer and command the Latian state « 
To fix my wand'ring gods, and find a pUce 
For the bng exiles of the Trofan race : 
Then shall my grateful hands a temple rest 
To the twin gods, with vows and solemn pray*!; 
And annual rites, and festivals, and games, 
Shall be perform'd to their auspicious names. 
Nor shall thou want thy honours in my land : 
For there thy fitithful oracles shall stand, 
Preserv'd in shrtnos : and ev'ry saered lay 
Which by thy mouth Apollo shall coovey-M 
All shall be treasur'd by a cbesaa train 
Of hdy priests, and ever shaIl.remaiB. 
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Bat oh! eoonitnottliy (irophetic mind 
To flitting leavea, tlw iporl of ev'ry wind, 
Loot they diapene in air our empty fiite. 
Write not, but what the pow*re ordain relate.'* 

Struggling in rain, impatient tfit her load, 
And labVing underaeatb the pond'tous god. 
The more the strove to shake him from her 

breast. 
With more and iar superior ibrce lie pr|ess*d ; 
Commands his entrance, and without control, 
Usurps her organs, and inspires her soul. 
Now, with a ftirious blast, the hundred doors 
Ope of themselves ; a rushing whirlwind roars 
Within the cave, and Sibyrs voice restores : 
" Escap'd the dangers of the wat'iy reign, 
Yet more ahd greater ills by land remain, 
The coast, so long desiHd, (nor doubt th' event,) 
Thy troops shall reach, but, having reachM 



Wars, horrid wars, I view— a field of blood, 

And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 

Siroois nor Xanthus shall be wanting there : 

A new Achilles shall in arms appear, 

And he, too, goddese-bom. Fierce June's hate. 

Added to hostile force, shall urge thy fate. 

To what strange nation shall not thou resort, 

Driven to solicit aid at every court .' 

The cause the same which Ilium enoe op- 

pres'd— 
A Ibraign mistress, and a foreign guest. 
But thou, secure of soul, unbent with woes. 
The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppose. 
The davtnings of thy safety shall be shown, 
From— whence thou least ahaih hope — a Gre- 
cian town.*' 
Thus, from the dark recess, the Sibyl spoke ; 
And the resisting air the thunder broke ; 
The cave rebett<m'd, and the (emple shook. 
Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd her lab'ring 

breast. 
In these mysterious words his mind express'd. 
Some tnitiis reveal'd, in terms involv'd the rest. 
At length her fury fell ; her foaming oeas'd, 
And, ebbing in her soul, the god decreas'd. 
Then thtis the chief: " No terror to my view 
No frightful (ace of danger can be new. 
Inur'd tosufler, and resolv'd to dare. 
The Fates, without my pow'r, shall be without 
my care. [road 

This let me crave—aioce near your grove the 
To hell lies open, and the daric abode, 
Which Acheron surrounds, th' innavigable 

flood— 
Conduct me through the regions void of light, 
And lead me longing to my father'li right. 
For him, a thousand dangers f have sought, 
And, rushmg where the thiekestQreccaus fought, 
Btfo on my bade the saftred burden brought. 



He, for my sake, the raging ocean tried, 
And wrath ofheaVn, (my still auspKious guide,) 
And bore, beyond the strength decrepit age 

supplied. 
Oft rinee he breath'd his last, in dead of aighl| 
liis rev'read image stood before my sight; 
Enjoin'd to seek, below, his holy shad^ 
Conducted there by your unerring aid. 
But you, if pious minds by pray'rs are woo, 
Oblige the frither, and protect the son. 
Yours is the pow'r ; nor Proserpine in vain 
Has made you priestess of her nightly reign. 
If Orpheus, arro'd with his encbantii\g lyre, 
The ruthless king with pity could inspira, 
And from the shaides below redeem his wifo, 
If Pollux, ofTring his alternate life. 
Could free his brother, and can daily go 
By turns aloft, by turns descend below ;— 
Why name I Theseus, or his greater friend. 
Who trod the downward path, and upward 

couki ascend f — [came ; 

Not less than theirs, from Jove my lineage 
My mother greater, my descent the same." 
So pray'd Uie Tngan prince, and, while he 

pray'd, 
His hand upon the holy altar laid. 
Then thus replied the prophetess divine : 
" O goddess-bom, of great Anchises' line ! 
The gates of hell are open night and day \ 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way 
But, to return, and view the cheerful dties 
In this the task and mighty labour lies. 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace, 
And those of shining worth, and heav'nly race. 
Betwixt those regions and our upper light. 
Deep forests and impenetraUe niffht 
Possess tlie middle space : th' internal bounds 
Cocytus, with his sable waves, surrounds. 
But, if so dire a k>ve your soul invades. 
As twice below to view the trembling shades , 
If you so bard a toil will undertake. 
As twice to passth' innavigable lake ; 
Receive my counsel. In the neighb'ring grove 
Tliere stands a tree : the queen of Stygian Jove 
Claims it her own: thick woods and iVxany 

night 
Conceal the happy plant from human sight. 
One bough it bears ; but (wond'rous to behoU) 
The ductile rind nnd leaves of radiant gdd : 
This fix»n the vulgar branches must be torn. 
And to fair Proserpine the present borne, 
Ere leave be giv'n to tempt the nether sldea. 
The first thus rent, a second will arise ; 
And the same metal the same room snppUeai 
Ijook round the wood with lifted eyes, to tea 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 
Then rend it off, as holy rites command 
The willing metal will obey thy handt 
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FoUowin^ with aoM, if; bvuured by thy Ate, 
Tfaottart fbredooniM to f'ww the Stygian state: 
If not, no labour can thiB tree oooatrain ; 
And atrength of stubborn anna, and ateel, are 



He cast his eyes npon the i 



Besidee, you knoir not^- whife yon here attend, 
Th* unworthy fate of yoor unhappy friend : 
Breathless he lies : and his unbuned ghost, 
DeprWd^fim'ral rites, pollutes your host. 
Pay first his pious dues ; and, lor the dead, 
Two sable sheep around his hearse be led ; 
Then, Unng turfs upon hb body lay : 
This done, securely take the destinM way, 
To find the regions destitute of day.*' 
She said, and held her peaee.'-^neas want 
Sad from the cave, and fiill of discontent. 
Unknowing who the sacred Sibyl meant ; 
Achates, the companion of his breast. 
Goes griering by his side, with equal cares op- 

press'd. 
Walking, they tailed, and fruitldssly diTin'd, 
What friend the prieatess by those words de- 

sign'd. 
But soon they found an objoct to depk)re : 
Misenus lay extended on tiie shore-^ 
Bon of the god of winda— none so renown'd,' ' 
The warrior trumpet in the fiekl to sound, 
With breathing brass, to kindle fierce ahtrms, 
And rouse to &n their fate in honourable arms. 
He servM great Hector, and was ever near. 
Not with his trumpet only, but his spear. 
But, by Pelides* arm when Hector fbU, 
He chose ^neas ; and he chose as well. 
Swoln with applause, and aiming still at more. 
He now provokes the seagods fi^m the shore. 
With envy, Triton heard the martial sound, 
And the bold champion, for his challenge, 

drown'd ; 
Then cast his mangled carcass on the strand.— 
The gazing crowd around the body stand. 
All weep : but most ^neas mourns his &te, 
And hastens to perform the fun'ral slate, 
In altar-wise, a stately pile they rear ; 
Hie basis broad below, and lop advanc*d in air. 
An ancient wood, fit for the work design'd, 
(The shady covert of the savage kind,) 
Tlie Trojans found : the sounding axe is plied : 
Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the tow'ring 

ptide 
Of fbrest ashes, feel the fatal stroke \ 
And piercing wedges cleave the stubborn oak. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd fiwn the steepy 



Of the bare mountains, roD with ruin down. 
Arm*d like the rest the Tnjan prince appears, 
And by his pious labour, urges theirs. 
Thus while he wrought, revolving bi his mind 
Tke ways to compass what his wirii design'd, 



Mtbailoowyg 

implord the queen oi love i 
" O may thy pow'r, propitious still tome, 
Conduct my steps to find the fatal troe 
In this deep forest, sinoe the Sibyl's breath 
Foretold, aUw! too true, Misenus' death." 
Scarce had he said, when, fiill before his sight. 
Two doves deecending from their airy flight. 
Secure upon the grassy plain alight. 
He knew his mother's birds, and thus he pray'di 
*' Bo you my guides with your auspiciotts aid ; 
And lead my fixitsteps till the branch be found, 
Whose glitt'ring shadow gikls the sacred 



And thou, great parent! with celestial care, 
In this distress, be present to my prayer." 
Thus having said, he stopp*d, with watcfaAd ' 

sight 
Observing still the motions of their flight, 
What course they took, what happy signs tlwy 



Hiey fed, and fluttering by degrees, withdrew 
Still farther firom the place, but still in new : 
Hopping and flying thus they led him on 
To the slow lake, whose baleful stench to shun, 
They wing'd their flight aloft, then stooping 

low, 
Perch'd onthe double tree, that bears the golden 

bough. 
Through the green leaves the glitt'ring shadows 

glow, 
As, on the sacred oak, the wintry misletoe, 
Where the proud mother views her precious 

nrooo. 
And happier branches which she never sow'd. 
Such was the glitt'ring ; such rhe ruddy rind. 
And dancing leaves, that wanton'd in the wind. 
He seiz'd the shining bough with griping hold, 
And rent away, with ease, the lingering gold. 
Then to the Sibyl's palace bore the prize 
Meantime the Trojan troops, with weeping 

eyes, 
To dead Misenus pay his obsequies. 
First, from the ground, a lofly pile they rear; 
Of pitch-trees, odes, and pines, and unctuous 

fir; 
The fabric's front with cjrpresa twigs they 

strew. 
And stick the sides with boughs of baleful yew. 
Tho topmost part his glitt'ring arms adorn : 
Warm waters, then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to wash his body, joint by joint ; 
And fragrant oils the stiflen*d limbs anoint. 
With groans and cries, Misenus they deplores 
Then on a bier, with purple cover'd o*er, 
Tlie breathless body, thus bewaiPd, they lay. 
And fire the pile, their fiMses tum'd away : 
(Such rev'rent rites their frthen us'd to pay.) 
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Pure oil and inc«Bfle «» the firs tliey throw, 
And &t of rictunfl which hit friends bestow. 
These gifts the greedy flames to dust devout ; 
Then on the living coals, red wine they pour ; 
And last the relics by themselves dispose, 
Which in a brazen urn the priests enclose. 
Old CorynsBus compass'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp*d an olive-branch in holy dew ; 
Which thrice he sprinkled round i and thrice 

aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then dismissM the crowd. 

But good iBneas order'd on the shore 
A stately tomb, whose top a trumpet bore, 
A soldier's falchion, and a aeaman's oar. 
Thus was his friend jnterr'd: and deathless 

&me 
Still to the lofty cape consigns his name. 
These rites peiformM, the prince without 

delay, 
Htstes to the nether world his destin'd way. 
Deep was the cave ; and, downward as it went 
From the wide pouth, a rocky rough descent ; 
And here th' access a gloomy grove defends ; 
And here th* innavigable lake extends, 
O'er whose unhappy walers, void of light, 
No bird presumes to steer his airy flight : 
And deadly stenches from the depth arise, 
And streaming sulphiv, that infects the skies. 
From hence Uie Grecian bards their legends 



And give the name Avemus to the lake. 
Four sable bulbcks, in the yoke untaught, 
For sacrifice, the pious heno brought. 
The priestess pours the wine betwixt their 

boms; 
Tlion cuts the curling hair ; that first oblation 

bums, 
Invoking Hecat hither to repair— 
A powerful name in hell, and upper air. 
The sacred priests, with ready knives, bereave 
The beasts of life, and in fuU bowls receive 
The streaming Uood : a lamb to Hell and Night 
(The sable wool without a streak of white) 
JEnoas oflTers : and by Fate's decree, 
A barren heifer, Proserpine to thee. 
With holocausts he Pluto's altar fills ; 
$ev'n brawny bulls vrith hi» own hand he kills ; 
Then, on the broiling entrails, oil he pours : 
Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours. 
Late the oocturtoal sacrifice l^gun, 
^er ended, till the next returning sun^ 
Then earth began to belk>w, trees to dance, 
And howU^ dogs in glimm'ring light advance, 
Ere Hecat came — *' Far hence be souls pro- 

fiuie!" 
TheSibyl cried — '< and from the grove abstain! 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afibrd : 

B thy eourage, and unsheatfa thy sword.*' 



She said, and pass'd along the ^oomy spaot t 
The prince purau'd her steps wim equal pane. 

Ye reahns yet unreveal'd to human aijhc ! 
Ye gods, who rule the regions of tlie night ! 
Ye gliding ghosts ! permit me to relate 
The mystic wonders of your silent state. 

ObscHira they went thro' dreary shades, that 
led 
Akmg the waste dominions of the dead. 
Thus wander travellers in wood by night, 
By the moon's doubtful and malignant light. 
When Jove in dusky clbuds involves the skies. 
And the faint crescent shoots by fits befere their 
eyes. 

Just in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
Revengeful Cares and sullen Sorrows dwell. 
And pale Diseases, and repining Age, 
Want, Fear, and Famine's imrMisted rage ; 
H^re, Toik, and Death, and Death's hatf-brt- 

ther, Bleep, 
(Forms terrible to riew,) their sentiy keep 
With anxious Pleasure of a guilty mind. 
Deep Frauds before, and open Force behind ; 
The fijries' iron beds ; and Strife, that shakea 
Her hissing tresseSt and unfolds her snakes : 
Full in the midst of this infernal road, 
An ehn displays her dusky arms abroad : 
The god of sleep there hides his heavy head: 
And empty dreams on ev'ry leaf is spread. 
Of various forms, unnumbered speetr«s more, 
Gentaunk, vid double shapes, besiege the door. 
Before the passage hoirid Hydra stands. 
And Briareus with all his hundred hands ; 
Gorgons, Geryon with his triple firame ; 
And vain Chinuera vomits empty flame. 
The chief unsheath'd his shining steel, prepared, 
Though seiii^d with sudden fear, to force the 

guard. 
Offering his brandish'd weapon, at their face , 
Had not the Sibyl slopp'd bis eager pace. 
And toki him what those empty phantosM were— 
Forms without bodies, and impassive air. 
Hence to deep Acheron they take their way. 
Whose troubled eddies, thick with ooze and 

clay, 
Are whirl'd akiA, and in Cocytus lost : 
There Charon stands, who rules the dreary 



A sordid god ; down from his hoary chin 

A length of beard descends, onoomb'd, undeaa : 

His eyes like hoUow furnaces on fire ; 

A girdle, foul with grease, binds his obscene 

attire. 
He spreads his canvass; with his pole bs 

steers ; [bearc 

The fireights of fliuing ghosts in his thin botton 
He look'd in years ; yet, in his years, were ssaa 
A youthfiil vigour, and autumnal green. 
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Aft airy crowd came raflhiog-whera he Hood, 
Which finM the margin of the fatal flpod^ 
Hnibaniia and nvif es, bojra and uamarriod 



And mighty heroes' more majestic shades, 
And youths, entomb'd befiire their fathers* eyev, 
With hoUow groans, and shrieks, and feeble 

cries. 
Thick as the leaves in autumn straw the woods, 
Or iowls, by winter ferc'd, forsake the floods, 
And wing their hasty flight to happier land»^ 
Such, and so thick, the ahiy'ring army stands, 
And press for passage with extended hands. 
Now these, now those, the surly boatman 

bore: 
Hie rest he drove to distance from the shore. 
The hero, who beheld, with woncfring eyes. 
The tumult mix*d with shrieks, laments, and 

cries, [meant? 

Aflk'd of his guide, what the rude concourse 
Why to the shore the thronging people bent ? 
What forms of Uiw among the ghosts were us'd ? 
Wh/ some were forried o'er, and some refusM ? 
*' Sonof Anchises ! offspring of the gods ! 
(The Sibyl said,) you see the Stygian floods, 
The sacred streams, which heaven's imperial 

state 
Attaals in oaths, and fears to violate. 
The ghosts rejected are th' unhappy crew 
Depriv'd of sepulchres and fun'ral due: 
The boatman, Charon : those, the buried host, 
He forries over to the forther coast ; 
Nor dares his transport vessel cross the waves 
With such whose bones are not composM in 

graves. 
A hawbed years they wander on the shore ; 
At length, their penance done, are wafted o^er.'* 
TIm Trojan chief his forward pace repressed, 
Revolving anzioos thoughts within his breast. 
He saw lus friends, who, whelm'd beneath the 

waves. 
Their flm'ral honours elaim'd, and ask'd their 

quiet graves. 
The kMt Leucaspis m the crowd he knew, 
And die brave leader of the Lydan crew, 
Whom, on the Tyrrhene seas, the tempest met ; 
^ saikm master'd, and the ship o'erset. 
Amidst the spirits, Palinurus pressM, 
Yet firesh from life, a new-admitted guest, 
Who, while he steering view'd the stars, and 

bore 
His course from Afric to the Latian shore, 
FcOhflMikMigdoKn. I'heTroganfix'd his view, 
And scarcely thro' the gloom the suUen shadow 

knew. 
Then thiM the prince : " Whjit envious pow'r, 

O friend*. 
Brought your lof'd life to this disastrous end ? 
VOL. n.— 10 
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For Ph<8bus, ever true m all he said, 
Has in your fate alone, my faiLH betray'd. 
The god foretold you should nol die, before 
You rekchM secure from seas, th* Italian shore. 
Is this th> unerring pow'rl"-— The ghost rat 

pliedi 
" Nor PhoBbus flatter*d, nor his answers lied ; 
Nor envious gods have sent me to the deep : 
But, while the stars and oouise of heat'n 1 

keep, 
My wearied eyes were seizM with fiital sleep. 
I fell ; and, with my weight, the helm conslrain'd. 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retaia'd. 
Nor by the winds and raging waves I swear. 
Your safety, more than nune, was then inv 

care; 
Lest, of the guide bereft, the rudder lost, 
Your ship should run against the rocky cosst. 
Three blustVing nights, borne by the southern 

blast, 
I floated, and disooverM land at hist ; 
High on a mounting wave, my head I bore. 
Forcing my strength, and gathering to the she 
Panting, but past the danger, now I seiz'd 
The craggy cliflfs, and my tir'd members easM. 
While, cumber'd with my drooping cbthes, 1 

The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain'd with my blood th' unhospitaUe coast : 

And now by winds and waves, my lifeless Umba 

are toss*d : 
Which, O ! avert, by yon ethereal light. 
Which I have lost for this eternal night • 
Or, if by dearer ties you maybe won. 
By your dead sire, and by your living son. 
Redeem from this reproach my wand'ring ghoei, 
Or with your navy seek the Velin coast. 
And in a peaceful grave my corpse compose i 
Or, if a nearer way jrour mother shows, 
(Without whose aid, you durst not undertake 
This frightful passage o^er the Stygian lake,) 
Lend to this wretch your hand, and waft him 

o^er 
To the sweet banks of yon forbidden shore.** 
Scarce had he said ; the prophetess began : 
'* What hopes delude thee, miserable man 
Tbink'st thou, thus unintombM, to cross the 

floods. 
To view the FuriM and infernal gods, 
And visit, without leave, the dark abodes? 
Attend the term of kmg revolving years : 
Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to tears: 
This comfort of thy dire mbfortone tako^ 
The wrath of heav'n. inflicted for thy sake. 
With vengeance shall pursue th* inhuman coai^ 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghost, 
And raise a tomb, with vows and solemn pray*f» 
And Palinurus' name the place shall bear." 
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Thk calmM his cares— soothM with his fiiture 

fime, 
knd pleasVI to hear bis propagated nune. 
^ Sow nearer to the Stygian lake they draw ; 
Whom, from the shore, the surly boatman 

saw 
Obsenr'd their passage through the shady wood, 
And marit*d their near approaches to the flood : 
Thon thus he callM aloud, inllam*d with wrath : 
** Mortal, whatever, who this forbiddeQ path 
in arms presum'stto tread ! I charge thee, stand 
And lell thy name, and bui^ness in the land. 
Know thir the realm of night—the Stygian 

shore: 
My boat conveys no liTing bodies o'er : 
Nor was I pleasM, great Theseus once to bear, 
(Who fore'd a passage with his pointed spear,'i 
Nor strong Alcades— men of mighty iarae ; 
And firom th' immortal gods their Kneage came, 
In fetters one the barking porter tied, 
And took him trembling from his sov*reign's 

side: 
Two sought by force to seizo bis beauteous 

bride." 
To whom the Sibyl thus : <' Compose thy mind : 
Nor frauds are here contrir'd, nor fbrce de- 

•JgnU 
Still may the dog the wand'ring troops con- 
strain 
Of airy ghosts, and rex the guilty tr^ ; 
And with her grisly lord his lovely queen ro. 



The Trojan chief, whose lineage is from Jove, 
Much (amM (or aroM, and more for filial love. 
Is senr to seek his nre in your Elysian grove 
If neither piety, nor hoavVs command, 
Can gain his passage to the Stygian land, 
This fatal present shaH prevail, at leasts- 
Then show'd the shining bough, conceafd with- 
in her vest. 
No more was needful : for the gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to see the golden rod ; 
Admir*d the destined off'ring to his queen— 
A venerable gift, so rarely seen. 
His fury thus appeas'd, he puts to land : 
The ghosts forsake their seats at his command : 
Ho clean the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky vessel groans beneath the weight. 
Slowly she sails, and scarcely stems the tides : 
Tlie pressing water pours within her sides. ' 
His passengers at length are wafted o*er, 
Exposed, in muddy weeds, upon the miry shore 
No sooner landed, in this den they found 
The triple porter of the Stygian sound, 
Qrim Cerberus, whb soon began to rear 
His crested snakes, and arm'd his bristling hair. 
The prudent Sibyl had before prepared 
A sop^fai hoMy steepM to charm the guard ; 



Which, nuz'd with poweribi drags, she etit W 

fore 
^s greedy grinning jaws, just opM to roar. 
With three enormous mouth he gapes; aad 

straight, 
VTilh huifjger press'd, devours the pleaafag bait 
Lol^ draughts of sleep his mon s trous limbs «»• 

slave; 
He reels, and Ailing, fills the spacious eave. 
The keeper charm'd, ihe chief without delay 
Pass'd on, and took th' irremeable way. 
Before the gates, the cries of babes new-boni, 
Whom Fate had fiftitn their tender mothers Ion, 
Assault his ears : then those, whom fbnn of lawe 
Condemned to die^ when traitors Jud^d tlieir 

cause. 
Nor want they lots, nor judges to revicpw 
The wrongful sentence, and award anew. 
Minos, the strict inquisitar, appears ; 
And lives and crimes, with his as sess ors, bean. 
Round in his urn, the blended bails he rdls, 
Absohres the just, and dooms the guihy souls. 
The next in place and punishment, are they • 
Who prodigally threw their souls away — 
Fools, who, repining at their wretched state, 
And loathing anxious life, subom'd their fate. 
With late repentance, now they would retrieve 
The bodies thev forsook, and wish to live ; 
Their pains and poverty desire lo bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the 

vital air. 
But fate forbida ; the Stygian floods oppose, 
And with nine circling streams, the captive sooli 

enclose. 
Not far from hence, the Moumfiil Fields ap- 
pear, 
So cali'd firom loven that inhaUt there. 
The souls, whom that unhappy flame invades 
In secret solitude and myrtle siiades 
Make endless moans, and, pining with < 
Lament too late their unextinguidi'd fire. 
Here Procris, Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breast, yet bleeding with the wound 
Made by her son. He saw Pasiphae there, 
•With Phndra's ghost, a fod ineestuoos pair. 
There Laodamia, with Evadne, nMfves— 
Unhappy both, but loyal in their loves 
Cnneus, a woman once, and once a man, 
But ending in the sex she first bc^^. 
Not fhr from these Pho»nician CMo stood, 
Fresh from her wound, her bosom bath'd m 

blood; 
Whom when the Trojan hero hardly knew. 
Obscure in shades, and with a doMM Wew, 
(Doubtful as he who sees, tiiroogfc dusky niglil. 
Or thinks lie sees, the moon's nncenain light ;) 
With tears he first approachM the soUen slwdn ; 
And as hu love iaspii'd him, that he said. 
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** Unhftppj qoMB t HwB b the < 
OfniiBoiMr tnM| id ymt roportwl <I6au1| 
ABdI,«Iaa! ths etuae ?— Ify ha«v'n,- 1 vww, 
Ani an the powi't th«t rale the reelme betew, 
UnwiUing I finook yoor (noodijr fUite, 
Conmanded bj the gods, and forc'd by Fate-> 
Tboee fods, that Fate, whoee unresisted might 
Have sent me to those regtens void of light 
Threugh the Yast empire ef eternal nighr. 
Nor dar'd I to presume, that, preas'd with 

grief, 
My fight should urge joa to this dire relief. 
Stay, slay your steps, and listen to my rows ! 
*T b the last inlernew that Pate alkms '." 
Id vain he thus attempts her mind to more 
With tears and pray'rs and late repenting lore. 
Disdainfutly she look'd ; then turning round, 
She fix*d her eyes unmo?*d upon the grtKmd, 
And, what he says and swears, regards no more, 
Than the deaf roicks, when the lot^ billows roar ; 
But wbirf d away to shun his hateful sight, 
Hid in the forest, and the shades oTnight ; 
Then sought Sicfamus through the shady grvre, 
Who answerM aD her cares, and equaUM all her 

knre. 
Some pious tears thepitying hero paid, 
And ibllow>d with his eyes the flitting shade, 
Then took the forward way by Fate ordain'd, 
And with his guide, the further fields attain'd. 
Where, severed from the rest, the warrior souk 

remain*d« 
Tydcus he met, with Meleager^s race. 
The pride of armies, and the soldier's grace ; 
And pale Adrastrus with his gbtsUy lace. 
Of Trojan chiefii he view'd a numerous train, 
All mucfh lamented, all in battle dain^ 
Ghmcos and Medon, high above the rest, 
Antenor's sons, and Cereal sacred priest, 
And proud IdoMis, Prlam^s diarioteer. 
Who shakes hi* empty reins, and aims his axiy 

spear. 
The gladsome ghosts, in dreling troops, attend, 
And with unwearied eyes beboM their friend; 
Delight to hover near, and kmgtoknow 
What bus'ness brought him to the realms below. 
But Argive ehisfi, and Agamemnon'e train. 
When his refulfent arms llashM through the 

ahady plaui, [fear. 

Fled from his well-known fiioe, with wonted 
As when his thundering sword and pointed spear 
Drove headlong to their ships, and glean'd the 

routed rear. ' 
They rai^d a feeble cry with trembling notes : 
Bat the weak foioe decehr'd their gasping 

throats. 
Bsre Priam** eon, Dslphahas, he found. 
Whose free and limbs were ooei 



r,wlth lopped tnmy the ywiih sppattn, 
8poU*d of his Boee, ami shsrtmi*d of his ears* 
He searaelv Iumw him, striving lo disown 
His Melted Ibrm^ ami Uoshing 10 be haewB ; 
And therefere first began : " O Tencer's raee 
Who durst thyfanhlees figure thus delaoef 
What heart cottU wish, what hand inflict this 

dire disgraos f . 
*T was fiua'd, that in our last and fiUal night. 
Your single prowess bng sustained the fijit, 
Till tir'<^ notferc^d, a glorions hie you ehose 
And fell upon a heap of slaogfater'd foes. 
But, in remembrance of so bfave a deed, 
A tomb andfott'ral honours Ideereed ; 
Thrice caJTd your manes on the Tnjan plains : 
The place your armour and yoor nssM retains. 
Your body too I sought, and, had I found, 
Design'd for burial in your native ground.*' 
The ghost replied, '* Yew piety has paid 
All needfiil rites, to rest nsy wand'riv shade : 
Bu; cruel Pate, and my more cruel wSe, 
To GIrecian swords betray'd my sleeping life. 
These are the moaaments of Heien'i kiee^ 
The shame I bear beloW, the marks I boie 

above. 
You know in what deluding joys we poet 
The mght, that was by heaven decreed our last. 
For, when the fatal liorse, deeeending down, 
Pregnant with arms, o'erwhelm'd th* unhappy 

town. 
She feign'd nocturnal orgies : left nsy bed, 
And, misM with Trojan dames, the dances led ; 
Then, waving high her toroh, the signal made. 
Which rou8*d the Grecians from their ambus* 

cade. 
With watching overworn, with cares oppres^d, 
Unhappy I had laid me down to rest ; 
And heavy sleep my weary limbs possessed. 
Meantime my worthy wife our arms mislaid, 
And from beneath my head my sword convey'd : 
The door unlatch*d, and, with repea t ed caUs, 
Invites her former lord within my walls. 
Thus in her crime her confidence she plae'd* 
And with new treasons wouM redeem the past. 
MThat need I more ? Into the room they ran , 
And meanly murdered a defenceless man. 
Ulysses, basely bom, first led the way.— 
Avenging powers ! with justice if I nray, 
Thit fortune be their own another oay ! 
But answer you ; and in your turn relate, 
What brought you, living, to the Stygian state. 
Driven by the winds and errors of the sea. 
Or did you heavenes superior doom obey 9 
Or teB what etiier chance conducts your way. 
To view, with mortal eyes, our dark retreats, 
Tumults and torments of th' infernal seats.** 
While thus, in talk, the flyuig hours Ihey poosi 
The sun had finished OMre tlnnhdfhifmoe: 
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Aod thmf perhaps in words tnJ tears hml spent 
Tho little time of stay which hea^'o had lent : 
But thus the Sibjrl chides their long dckiy : 
" Night rushes down, and headlong dritresthe 

dey 
'T is here, in diir*rent paths, the way divides : 
The right to Pluto's golden palace guides : 
Tho left, to that unhappy region tends» 
Which to tho depth of Tartarus descends—' 
The seat of night profound, and punish'd fiends." 
Then thus Deiphobus : •* O sacred nuiid! 
Forbear to chide ; and be your will obey*d. 
Lo ! to the sacred shadows I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire. 
Proceed, auspicious prince, with glory crown'd, 
And born to belter fates than I hare found." 
Henaid : and, while he said, bis steps he tum'd 
To sacred shadows, and in silence moum'd. 
The hero, looking on the left, espied 
A lofty tow'r. and strong on ev'ry sido 
Wirh treble walls, which Phlegethon sur- 



Whose fiery flood the burning empire bounds : 
And, press'd betwixt the rocks, the bellowing 

noise resounds. 
Wide is the fixmting gate, and rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the sky. 
Vain is the force of man, and heeT'n's as vain, 
To crash the pillars whteh the pile sustain. 
Sublime on these, a towV of steel is rear'd , 
And dire Tisiphono there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her sanguine gown, by night and day, 
Obserrantof the souls that pass the downward 

way. 
From hence are heard the groans of ghosts, ths 

pains 
Of sounding lashes and of dragging chains. 
The Trojan stood astonishM at tfieir cries, 
And ask'd his guide, from whence those yells 

arise; 
And what the crimes,and what the tortures were, 
And loud laments that rent the liquid air. 
She thus replied : '* The chaste and holy race 
Are all forbidden this polluted place 
But Hecat, when she gave to rule the woods. 
Then led me trembling thro* these dire abodes, 
And taught the tortures of th* avenging gods. 
These are the realms of unrelenting Fate ; 
And awful Rhadamanthus rales the state. 
He hears and judges each committed crime ; 
Inquires into tfie manner, place, and limr. 
The conscious wretch must all his acts reveal, 
(Loath to eottfoss, unable to conceal,) 
From the first moment of his vital breath. 
To his last hour of unrepenting death. 
Straighto'er tho guilty ghost, the Fury shikes 
The sounding whip, and brandishes her snakes, 
And the pale sinner, with her sisters, takes. 



Then •/ iieelf, unfolds the eienal door ; 
With dreadful sounds, the bcazen hiogca run 
Ton see, before ibe gate, what stalking gliMfc 
Commands the guard, what sentries keep tfit 

post. 
More formidable Hydra stands within, 
Whoso jaws with iron teeth severely grin. 
The gaping gulf low to tho centre Ues, 
And twice as deep as earth is distant frosi tfas 

skies. 
The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 
Here sing'd with lightning, roU within th' oh 

fathom'd space. 
Here lie th' Aloean twins, (I saw them both,) 
Enormous bodies of gigantic growth *, 
Who dar'd in fight the Thund*rer to defy, 
Aflect his hqaven, and force him (ram the Aj. 
Sahnoneus, suffering crael puns, I found, 
For emulating Jove \ the rattling sound 
Of mimic thimder.aiid the glitt'ring blase 
Of pointed lighmings, and their forliy rays. 
Through Elis^ and the Grecian to»-ns he flew t 
The audacious wretch four fiery coursers drew: 
He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain. 
Sought godlike worship from a servile train. 
Ambitious fool ! with homy hoofo to pass 
0*er hollow arches of resounding brass, 
To rival thunder in its rapid course. 
And imitate inimitable force I 
But he, the king of heay'n, obscure on high, 
Bar'd his red arm, and Utimching from the sky 
His writhen bolt, not shaking empty smoke, 
Down to the deep abyss the flaming felon 

strode. 
Where Tityus was to see, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nursing from the foodful earth* 
Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 
Infold nine acres of infernal space. 
A rav'nous vulture, in his opcn'd side, 
Her crooked beak and crael talons tried ; 
Still for the growing liver diggM his breast : ** 
The growing liver still supplied the feast; 
Still are his entrails fruitful to their pabis; 
Th* immortal hunger lasts, th' immortal food 

remains. 
Ixion and PiriUious I could name, 
And more Thessalion chiefs of mighty fame. 
High o*er their heads a QXMld*ring rock is 

plac'd. 
That promises a fall, and shakes at et'iy blast. 
They lie below on golden beds displayed ; 
And genial feasts, with regal pomp are m 
The queen of Furies by their side is set, 
And snatches from their mouths th' 

meat. 
Which if tliey touch, her hissing snakea dia 

rears, 
Tossing her Uirrh and diuniUring in their enn 
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Thea they, ^dio Vbthers* better dalm diaown, 
l£xpel their parents, ud asiirp the throne ; 
OaJiruid their clients, and, to lucre sold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold-* 
Who dare not ^e, and e*en refuse to lend 
To their poor kindred, or a wanting friend— 
Vast is the throng of these; nor lees the train 
Of lustlul youths, for foul aduUVy slain— 
Hosts of deserters, who their honour sold, 
And baselj broke their faith fbr bribes of gold. 
All these within the dungeon's depth remain, 
I>espairing pardon, and expecting pain. 
Ask not what pains ; nor further seek to know 
Their process, or the fcrms of law below ; 
Some roU a mighty stone \ some, laid along. 
And bound wiUi burning wires, on spokea of 

wheels are hung. 
Unhappy Theseus, doomM fbr erer there, 
Is fix*d by Fate on his eternal chair : 
And wretched Phlegyas warns the world with 

cries,- [wise,) 

(CooU warning make the worU more just 'or 
' Learn righteousness, and dread th' avenging 

Deities.' 
To tyrants others have their countries soid^ * 
Imposing foreign lords, for foreign gold : 
Some have old laws repeal'd, new statutes made, 
Not as the people pleas'd, but as they paid. 
With incest some their daughtei^s bed profan'd. 
AA dar'd the worst of ills, and, what they dai'd^ 

attained. 
Had I a hundred mouths, a hundred tongues. 
And throats of brass, inspired with iron hings, 
I conkl not half those horrid crimes repeat. 
Nor half the punishments those crimes hare 

met. 
But let us haste, our voyage to pursue : 
The waHs of Pluto's palace are in view, 
The gate; and iron arch above :— 4t stands—* 
On anvils laboured by the Gydops' hands. 
Bafbr* our &rther way the Fates allow. 
Here must we fix on high the golden bough." 
She said : and through the gloomy shades they 

And chose the middle path.— ArrivM at last 
The prince, with living water, sprinkled o'er 
His limbs and body, then approach'd the door, 
Potsess'd the porch, and on the front above 
He fix'd the fatal bough, requirM by Pluto's love. 
These hdy rites perform'd, they took their way, 
Where long exteikled plains of pleasure lay. 
The verdant fields with those of heav'n may vie^ 
With ether vested, and a purple sky— 
TheUiMful seats of happy souls below : 
Stars of their own, aiid their own suns, they 

know. 
Their airy limbs in sports they exercise, 
AaJ, ott the green, contend the i^Testlei^s prize. 



SomOi in heroic verse, divindy sing c 
Others in artful measures load the ring. 
The Thraciaa bard, sttiroonded by the rapt. 
There stands conspicuous in his flowing veet* 
Uia flying fingera, and harmonioua quiU, 
Strike seven diatingirish'd notes, and seven at 

once they fill. 
Here found they Teucer's old heroic race, 
Bom, better times, and happier years to grace, 
Assaracus and nus^here enjoy 
Perpetual fame, with lum who founded Troy. 
The chief beheld their chariots firom afar, 
Their shining anna and cooraera train'd to war. 
Their lances fix'd in evthr— their steeda around^ 
Free from their hameas, graze the flowery 

ground. 
The love of horaea wbieh they had alive, 
And care of chariots, afler death aiwive. 
Some cheerful aoula were feasting oo the plain ; 
Some did the aong and aome the Aoir maintain, 
Beneath a laurel ahade, where mighty Po 
Mounta up to woods above, and h&a hiahead 

bekm. 
Here patriota live, who, fbr their oountry'a good^ 
In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood : 
Priests of unblemiafa'd lives here make abode, 
And poets worthy their inspiring god ; 
And searching wits, of more mechanic p4iia, 
Who grac'd their age with new-invented arts ; 
Those who to worth their bounty did extend. 
And those who knew that bounty to commend. 
The heads of these, with holy fillets boond, 
And all their temples were with garlands 
crown'd. 
To iheae the Sibyt tfana her apeech addreaa'd, 
And first to him aurrounded by the reat^— 
(Tow'ring his height, and ample waa his 

breast.) 
" Siay, happy aouta ! divine Moamia ! aay, 
Where Uvea Anohiaea, and where liea ov way 
To find the hero,' fbr whoae only aake 
We aooffht the dark abodea, and croaa'd the 

bitter lake." 
To thia the aacred poet thua replied : 
'* la no fix'd place the happy aoula reaide, 
In grovea we live, and lie on moaay beda, 
By cryatal atreama, that nmrmur through the 

meada: 
But pass yon easy hiH, and theaee descend ; 
The path condocts youto your joumey'a end." 
This said, he led them up the mountain's brow 
And shows them 111 the shining fields below. 
They wind the hill, and through the bBaafal 

meadows go. 
But old Anchlses, in a flow'ry vale, 
fteview'd his muater'd race, and took the tale,^ 
Thoee happy apirita, which, ordam'd by FMa, 
For future being and new bodtci wait—- 
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yfvk ttudious UuMght, obMnr^ th' iUnatrious 

thfong 
In Nature's order, m they {mm M along— 
Tkoir auMH, their &tee, their conduct, and 

tbcif care, 
In peacjeful seaatea, and succeasful war 
He, wlien iEneas on the plain appears, j 
Meet* htm with open arms and finlling tears. 
" Wei>xiiae," he said, '< the gods' undoubted 

race! 
O kag expected to my dear embrace ; 
Once more 'tis giv'n me to behold your lace ! 
The lore and pious duty which you pay, 
Ha?e pass'd the perils of so hanl a way. 
'T is true, computing times, I now belierM 
The happy day approach'd ; nor are my hopes 

deceived. 
What length of lands, what oceans have you 

'Whaislormssastain'd,andon what shores bsien 

cast! 
How have I learM your fate, butfear'd it most. 
When love assail'd you on the Lybian coast** 
To this, the filial duty thus replies : 
" Your sacredghost, belbre my sleeping eyes, 
Appear'd, and cAen ui^d thw paimut enteihi 

prise. 
Afierloiig tossing on the Tyrrhene sea. 
My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 
But reach your hand,0 parent shade ! nor shiifi 
The dear embraces of your longing son !" 
He said ; and filing tears his iace bedew : 
Then thrice around hi» neck his anqs ha 

threw; 
And thrice the flitting shadow slipp'd away, 
Like winds, or empty dreams thit fly the day. 
How, in a secret viUe^ the Trojan sees 
A sep'rate grove through which a gentle breexe 
Plays witb a passing breath, and whispers 

through the trees : / 

And, just befiire the confine* of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her silent flood. 
About the boughs an airy nation flew, 
Thick as the humnung bees, thai hunt the gdd- 

endew. 
In summer's beat ; on tpps of Ulies feed, 
Aad oreep wilnin their beBs, to suck the balmy 

seed: 
The winged amy roams the fieU around ; 
The riven and the rocks remurmurio the 



JFtnnM wond'ijng stood, then ask'd the cause, 
WUch to the stream the crowding people 

draws. 
Then thus the sire : " The souls that throug 

the flood 
Are these, to whom by Fate arc other bodies 

oVd: 



In- Lethe's lake they long obUnon taste. 
Of future life secure, fiirgetful of the pest. 
Long has my soul desir'a this time and place 
To set before your sight your glorious race, 
That this presaging joy may fire your mind, 
To seek the shores by destiny design'd.'* — 
'* O fiuher ! can it be, that souls sublime 
Return lo visit our terresurial dime. 
And that the gen'rous mind, releas'd by deadt» 
Can covet lazy limbs, and mortal breath ?" 
Anchises then, in order, thus begun 
To clear those wonders to his ^like son : 
"Know, first, that heav'n, and earth's com- 
pacted fi-ama, 
And flying waters, snd the siany flame, 
And both the radiant lights, one commoo soul 
Inspires and ieeds— and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infus'd through all th« apaca, 
Unites and mingles witb the mighty mass. 
Hence men and beasts the breath of liie obtaai^ 
And birds of air, and monsters of the main 
Th' ethereal vigour is in all the same ; 
And ev'ry soul is fill'd with equal flame^ 
As much as earthly limbs and gross allay 
Of mortal members, subject to decay, 
Blunt not the beams ofheav'n and edg^ of day. 
From this coarse mixture of terrestrial parts, 
Desire and fear by turns possess their hearts, . 
And grief, and joy : nor can the grovling miiidi 
In (he dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd. 
Assert the native &kies, or own its heav'niy 

kind; 
Nor death itself can wholly wash their stains . 
But long-contracted filth e'en in the soul re* 



The relics of invet'rate vice they wear ; 
And spou of sin obscene in ev'ry face appear* 
For this are various penances enjoinM \ 
And some are hung to bleach upon the windy 
Some i^ung'd in waters, others purg'd infirec. 
Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the msl 

expires. 
An have their manes, and those manes bear t 
The few, so deans'dyte these abodes repair, 
And breath in ample fields the soft Elysian air. 
Then are they happy, when by length of 

time (crime; 

The scurf is worn away of each rommiftad 
No speck is left to their habitual stains ; 
But the pure ether of the soul remains. 
But, when a thousand rolling years are past, 
(So long their puoishroenu and penance last,) 
Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god. 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flo^. 
In largo fergetful draughts, to ««ccp the cares 
Of their past labours uxl their iriisome years, 
That, unremsmb'ring ot'itc forme/ f*atn, 
Tha soul may sufler mortal flesh a^iA.*' 
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ThM iMifiiif uid, Uie (ktber-tpirit lewis 

Tbe priaf teM mm! his soq through ■wvum cf 

shades, 
And takes a risiDg groond, from thence to see 
The kmg procession of his progeny. \ 

- Surrey (pursued the sire) this airy throng. 
As, oflerM to the riew, they pass along. 
These are th' Italian names, which Fate will 

join 
With ours, and grafTopon the Trojan line. 
Obserre the youth who 6rst appears b sight^ 
And holds the nearest station to the light, 
Already seems to snuff the vital airt 
And leans just forward on a shining spear : 
Sihritts is he, thy last begotten race, 
Bat first in order sent, to fiQ thy place — 
An Alban name, but mixM with Dardan blood : 
Born in the covert of a shady wood, 
Him iair Lavinia, thy surviving wif(|. 
Shall breed in groves, to lead a solitary life. 
In Alba he shall fix his royal seat. 
And, bom a kmg, a race of kings beget ; — 
nien Procas, Iwmour of the Trojan name, 
Gapys, and Numitor, of endless fiune. 
A second SUvius after these appears^- 
Cilvins iBneas, (or thy name he bears-* 
For arms and justice equally renownM ; 
Who, late restor'd, in Alba shall be crown'd*. 
How great they look I how vigorously they 

wield 
Their weighs lances, and sustain the shield \ 
Bat they, who crown'd with oaken wreathff a|»- 

pear, 
Shall Qabian walls and strong Fidene rear ; 
Nomenmm, Bola, with Pomeiia, found : 
And raise CoUatian tcw'rs on rocky ground. 
AU these shall then be towns of mightv fame. 
Though now tb<«y lie obscure, and lands without 

a name. 
Sea Romulus the great, bom to restore 
The crown that once his injur'd grandsire wore. 
This prince a prie^ess of our blood shall 

bear; 
And like his sire in ams he shall appoar. 
Two rising crests his royal head acUNrn : 
Bora from a god, himself to godhead bora, 
Bis sire already signs him nr the skies^ 
And marks his seat amidst the deities. 
Auspicious chief*, tliy race, in times to come, 
Shall spread the conquests of imperial Rome-* 
Rome whose ascending tcw'rs shall heav'n in- 
vade, 
bvoiving earth and heav'n into her shade ; 
High as the mother of the gods in placs, 
Am proud, like her, of an immortal race, 
Thso, whsoin poop she makes the Phrygino 

round, 
With gplden turrets oo her temples crown'd ; 



A handled gods her swuadng train «ri(f« 
Her offspring all : ard all command the al^ 
Now fix your sight, and stand intent to see 
Your Roman race, and Julian progeny. 
There mighty C«sar waits his vital hour. 
Impatient lor the world, and grasps his promis'd 

pow*r. 
But nejct behold the youth of Ibrm divine— 
Cesar himself, exalted in his Uue— > 
Augustus, promised eft, and long fivetcU, 
Sent to the reabn that Saturn rui'd of oU ; 
Bora to restore a better age of gold. 
Afric and India shall his pow'robey 
He shall extend his propagated sway 
Beyond the solar year, without the slany 

way. 
Where Atlas turns the roQmg heav'ns around, 
And his broad shouklers with their lights an 

crownM. 
At his foressen approach, already quake 
The Caspian kingdoms and Maotian lak*. 
Their seers behold the tempest fixxn a&r ; 
And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. 
Nile hears him knocking at his seveofijd gates. 
And seeks his hidden spring, and (ears hit 

nephew's &tes. 
No Hercules mors lands or labours kiiew. 
Not though the brazen-footed hind he slew 
Freed Erymanthus from the ibaming boar, 
And dipp'd his arrows in Leraean gore ; 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 
From Nysa*B top descending on the plains, 
With curling vines around Us purple reins* 
And doubt we yet through dangers to pursue 
The paths of honour, and a crown in view f— * . 
Bbt what 's the noan, who from alar appears, 
His head with olive crown'd, his hand a censer 

bears? 
His hoary beard and holy vestments bring 
His kwt idea back. I know the Roman king. 
He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 
Call'd from his mean abode, a soeptre to sun- 
Him Tulkis next in dignity succeeds, {tain. 
An activs prince, and prone to martial deeds. 
He shall his troops for fighting fieUs prepare, 
Disus'd to toils sind triumphs of the war. 
By dint of swood, his crown he shall increase, 
And scour his armour from the rust of peace. 
Whom Ancus ibUows with a ikwning air. 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 
Next view the Tarquin lungs, th' avenging 

sword 
Of Bratus, justly drawn, and Rome restored* 
He first renews the rods and axe severe, 
And gives the oonsub royal robes to weWt 
His sons, who seek the tyrant to sustnlot 
And long for arbitrary lords again. 
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With igmmiajT Koorgf d m open sight, 

He dovnis to death deflerr'd, usertiiiig public 

right. • 

Unhippy mmn ! to hreak the pious laws 
or nature, pleading in his children's cause ! 
Howe'er the doubtful &ct is understood, 
T is love of honour, and his country's good : 
The consul, not the father, sheds the bloo^. 
Behold Tarquatus the same track pursue ; 
And nejct the two devoted Decii view — 
The Drusian line, CamiUus loaded homjB, 
With standards wellredeemM, and foreign ibes, 

shall come. 
The pair, you see, in equal armour shioe^ 
Now firiends below, m close embraces jom : 
But, when they leave the shady realms of night, 
And, cloth*d in bodies, breathe your upper light, 
With mortal hate each other shall punue : 
What wars, what wounds, what slaughter, shall 



From Alpine hciights the (ather first descends ; 
His daughter's husband in the plain attends : 
His daughter's husband arms his eastern 

friends. 
Embrace again my ioos ! be foes no more ; 
Nor stain your country with her chiUren's gore! 
And thou, the first, lay down thy lawless claim, 
Thou, of my blood, who bear's! the Julian 



Another comes, who shall in triumph ride, 

And to the Capitol his chariot guide, 

From conquer'd Corinth, rich wiUi Grecian 

spoils. 
And yet another, fkm'd for warlike toils . 
On Argus shall impose the Roman laws, 
And on the Ghreeks revenge the Trojan cause ; 
Shall drag in chains their AchiQean race ; 
Shall vindicate his ancestors' disgrace, 
And Pallas, for her violated place. 
Oreat Cato there, for gravity renown'd. 
And conq'uering Cossus goes with laurels 

crown'd. 
Wbo can omit the Gracchi ? who declare 
The Scipio's worth, those thunderbolts of war. 
The double bane of Carthage 1 Who can sea 
Without esteem for virtuous poverty. 
Severe Fabricius, or can cease t' admire 
Tfie ploughman consul in his coarse attire? 
Tir'd as I am, my praise the Fabii claim ;. 
And thou, great hero, greatest of thy name, 
Ordain'd in war to save the sinking state. 
And by delays, to put a stop to Fate ! 
Let others better mouk! the running mass 
Of metals, and inform the breathing brass, 
And soften into flesh a marble face ; 
Plead better at the bar ; describe the skies, 
Aad when the stars descend, and whin they 



But Rome ! 'tis thine alone, with awful swa>| 
To ru!e mankind, and make the worid obey, 
IMsposing peace and war thy own magestio 

way: 
To tame the proud, thy fetter'd slave to free :-« 
These are imperial arU and worthy thee." 
He pans'd— and, while with wond'ring eyet 

they view'd 
The passing s|Hrits, thus his speech renew'd s 
" See great Marcellus ! how, untir'd in toils. 
He moves with manly grace, bow rich with 

regal spoils : 
He, when his country (threaien'd with alarms) 
Requires his courage, and his conq'ring arms. 
Shall more than once the Putaic bands aflKght ; 
Shall kill the Graulish king in single fight ; . 
Then to the Capitol in triumph move : [jfove.** 
And the third spoils shaU grace Peretriaa 
^neas here bebekl, of form divine, 
A godlike youth, in gUtt'ring armour shine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace : 
But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was hit 

&ce. 
He saw, and wond'ring, ask'd Iris airy guide. 
What and of whence was be, who press'd ^ 

hero's side? 
" His son, or one of his illustrious name ? 
How like the finrmer, and almost the same ? 
Observe the crowds that oonpass him around, 
AJU gaye, and all admire, and raise a shooting 

sound: 
But hovering mists around his brows are spread; 
And night with sable shades involves bis head.** 
"Seek not to know, (the ghost replied, with 

tears,) 
The sorrows of thy sons in future years. 
This youth (the blissful vision of a day) 
ShaBjust be. shown on earth, then snatch'd 

away. 
The gods too high had rais'd the Roman state^ 
Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 
What groans of men shall fill the Martian Field! 
How fieroe a blaze his flaming pile shall yieki ! 
What fim'ral pomp shall floating Tyber see, 
When, rising from his bed, he views the sad 

solemnity ! 
No youth shall equal hopes of glory give, 
No youth afford so great a cause to grieve. 
The Trojan honour, and the Roman boast, 
Admir'd when living, and adoHd when lost * 
Mirror of ancient faith in early youth ! 
Undaunted worth, inviolable truth ! 
No foe, unputtish'd, in the fighting fieM 
Shall dare thee, foot to foot, with swurd aBd 

shieU, 
Much less in arms oppose thy mateMeas fivoa« 
Wheo thy sharp spurs shall ufe thy fbamiag 
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Ah ! eoukbt Hmmi broak thraagh Fato's ■nrore 



A ndw M&rcellus shall arise b thee ! 
Full canisters of fragraot lilies bring, 
Miz'd with the purple roses of the spring : 
Let me with fuo'ral flowVs his body strow, 
This gift, which parents to their children owe, 
This anavailing gift, at least I may bestow !*' 
Thus having said, he led the hero round 
The comfioes of the blest Blysian ground ; 
Which when Anchise& to his son had sitowni 
And fir\i his mind to mount the promis'd thrcme, 
He leUs the future wars, ordainM by Pate ; 
The strength and customs of the Latian state ; 
The prince, and people; and forearms his 

care 
With rules, to push his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the silent house of Sleep adorn ; 
Of polish'd \r*rj this) that of ifwisparent hom : 
TrueTisionn through transparent horn arise, 
Through poiish'd ivVy pass deluding lies* 
Of Tarious things discoursing as he passM, 
Anchises hithef bends his steps at last. 
Then, through the gate of iT'ry he dismissM 
His ToUant offspring, and divining guest. 
Straight to the ships ^neas took his way, 
Embaiii*d his men, and skimm'd along the sen, 
StiD coasting, till he gain'd Gaieta's bay. 
At length on oosy ground his galleys meor : 
Tbeir heads are tum*d to sea, their stems to 



BOOK V.II. 
ARGUMENT. 

KingLatlnus entertains JEneas, and promises him 
Us only daughter, Lavinls, the heiress of his 
crown. Tumui, iieins In love with her, fhvoursd 
Ir ber mother, and by Juno and Alecto, breaks 
the treaty which was made, and engases In his 
^eanei Mexentiu8,Gamlih^ Messapus, and many 
ether of the nelghbourlnc princes ; whose forces, 
and the names of their commanden, are par- 
tteularly related. 

Asi> thou, O matron of immortal fkne! 
Here dying, to the shore hast left thy name : 
Caieta still the place is call'd from thee, 
Tbe aurse of great Eneas' infancy. 
Hare rest thy bones in rich Htsperia's plains ; 
Thy naoM ('t is all a ghost Chn have) remains. 
Now, when the prince her fHA*ral rites had 

paid, 
Bo ptough*!! the Tyrrhene seas with sails UtJ- 

p!ay»d. 
Vnm land a geade breeza arose b> night ; 
Serenely abone the stars ; the muon was bright ; 
Aai the sea tremb ad with her silver lighU 



Now near the shelves of Circe's shores they niB« 
(Circe the rich, the daughter of the sun,) 
Adang'rous coast!— the goddess wastes her 

days 
In joyous songs ; the rocks resound her lays. 
In spinning, or the loom, she spends the night ; 
And cedar brands supply her father's light. 
From hence were heard, rebellowing to the 



The roars of lions that refuse the chain, 

The grunts of bristled boars, and groans of 

bears. 
And herds of howling wolves that stun the laA- 

ors'ears. 
These fhxn their caTcms, at the close of night, 
Fill the sad isle with honor and affright. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Ciroe^s 

powV, 
(That watchM the moon, and planetary hoar,) 
With words and wicked herbs, from human-Uiid 
Had alterM, and in brutal shapes coofm'd. 
Which monsters lest the Trojan'b pious host 
Should bear, or touch upon th' enchanted coast, 
Propitious Neptune steer'd their course by 

night. 
With rising gales, that sped their happy fli^. 
Supplied frith these, fhey skink the sounding 

shore, 
And hoar the swelling surges vainly roar. 

Now, when the rosy mom began to rise, 
And wav'd her saffiroo streamer through tfao 

skies, 
When Theds blush'd in purple, not her own, 
And from hw &ce the breathing winds were 

bbwn, 
A sudden silence sate upon the sea, hniy* 
And sweeping oars, with struggling urge their 
The Trojan, from the main, beheld a wood^ 
Which, thick with shades, and a brown horror 



Betwixt thetfees, the Tyber took his course, 
With whirlpools dimpled ; and with downward 

force ' 

That drove the sand along, he took h'la war. 
And roU'd his yellow billows to the sra. 
About him, and above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood. 
That bathM withhi, or baskM uponhif skle. 
To tuneful songs their narrow throats applied. 
The captive gives comm&nd : the joyful train 
Qlide through the gkwmy shade, and leave tha 



Now, Erato ! thy poet's mind inspire, 
Aiid fill his soul with thy celestial fire. 
Relate what Ledum was ; her ancient kings : 
Declare the past and present state */'iSin^^ 
When first the Trojan fleet Autcnia »ongM, 
And how the rix als k>v'd, and he «r tlicy fooghl ^ 
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TImm w» m^ thema, and how the war bog«ii» 
And how condudod bj the godlike man : 
For £ ahall >ing oi battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage ; 
And haughtj aoub, that, moT*d with mutual 

hate, 
In fighting fields pursued and (bond their &te ; 
That rousM the Tyrrhene realm with loud 

alarms, 
And peaceful Italy inrolT'd in arms. 
A larger scene of action is displayed ; 
And, rising hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 
Latinos, old and mild, had long posses'd - v' 
The Latian sceptre, and his people blessM ; 
His fkther Faunus : a Laurentian dame 
His mother ; fair Marica was her name. 
But Faunus came from Picus : Picus drew , 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus kingLatbus, in the third degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 
But this old peaceful prince, as heav'n decreed. 
Was bless'd with no male issue to succeed : 
His sons in bkraming youth were snatch'd by 

&te: 
One only daughter helr'd the royal state. . 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led. 
The neighbVing princes court her nuptial bed. 
Among the crowd, but far aborethe rest, 
IToung Tumus to the beauteous maid addreas'd. 
Tumus, lor high descent and graceful mien, . 
Was first, and &rour*d by the Latian queen : 
With him she strore to join Larinia's hand ; ^ 
But dire portents the purposM match with- 

stand. " [stood 

Deep in the palace, of long growth, there 
A laurePs trunk, a venerable wo<^ ; 
iVhere rites diviae were paid ; whose holy hair 
Was kept and cut with superstitious care. 
This plant, Latinus, when his town he wall'd, 
Then found, and from the tree Laurentium 

called: 
And last, in honour of his new abode. 
He vowM the laurel to the laurePs god. 
It happen'd once, (a boding prodigy !) 
A swarm of beep, that cut the liquid skyj 
(Unknown fi»m whence they took their airy 

flight,) 
Upon the topmost branch in clouds alight i 
There, wim their clasping feet, together clung, 
And a long cluster from tlM laurel hung. 
An ancient augur prophesied from hence : 
*' Behold on Latian ^ores a foreign prince ! 
From the same parts of heaven his navy stands. 
To the same parts on oarth : his army lands ; 
The town he conquers, and the tow'r con^ 



Tet more, when fair L*vinia (ed the fire 
B«6ra the godi, and stood beside her sir 



sire, 



(Strang* to relate!) the flasMs, involvM in 

smoke 
Of ucense, from the sacred altar broke, 
Cinght her dishevellM hair, and rich attire : 
Her crovm and jewels crackled in the fire : 
From thence the Aiming trail began to spread. 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. 
This new portent the seer with wonder views, 
Then pausing, thus his prophecy renews : 
** The cymphjwho scatters flaming fires .around, 
Shall shine with honour— shall herself be 

crown'd ; 
But, caus'd by her irrevocable &te, 
War shall tho cojmtiy waste, and change the 

state." 
Latinus, firigbted at this dire ostent. 
For counsel to his father Faunus went. 
And sought the shades renown'd for prophecy. 
Which near Albunea*s sulph'rous fountain lie. 
To those the Latian and the Sabine land 
Fly, when distressed: and thence relief de- 
mand. 
The priest on skms of offVings takes his ease. 
And nightly visions m his slumber sees : 
A swarm of thin aerial shapes appears, 
And, fluttering round his temples, deafi his ears. 
These he consults, the future fates to know; 
From powers above, and froon the fiends be* 

low. 
Here for the god's advice Latinus flies, 
Offering a hunidred sheep for sacrifice ; 
Their woolly fleeces, as tho rites requur'd. 
He laki beneath him, and to rest retirM. 
No sooner were his eyes in slumber bound. 
When from above, a more than mortal sound 
Invades his ears ; and thus the vision spoke : 
" Seek not, my seed, in Latian bands to yoke 
Our fairLavinia, nor the gods provoke. 
A foreign son upon the sluNre descends, 
Whose martial iaroefrom pole to pole eacteads« 
His race, in arms and arts of peace renown'd, 
Not Latiuin shall contain, nor Europe bound : 
'T is theirs what'er the sun Purveys around." 
Those answers, in the silent night receiv'd. 
The king himself divulg'd, the land believed : 
The lame through, all the nei^Vring natioDS 

flew. 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. 

Beneath a shady tree, tlM hero spread 
His taMe on the tuif, with cakes of bread ; 
And, with bis chiefi^ on forest fruits he fed. 
They sate ; and, (not without thegod's com- 
mand,) 
Their homely fare despatch'd, the himgry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and soon devour, 
To mend the scanty meal, their cakes of flout, 
Ascanius this observed, and smiling said, 
* See \ we devour the plates on which wa M.** 
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Ths flpwch bad mun, Ihaft tiie Trqin moo 
Shoold find r«poie, tod chii the Uma ud pUce. 
JBoMA took tlio «onl« tad tluu repiios :— • 
(CooftoMng fiooi wiib wonder in his eyei ;) 
« A^hail.Ooiuih! tJlhaU^iajhoaMholdgodt! 
Behoid the daotuiM pltoo of your abodoo ! 
For thu9 AncliMot propbotied of old, 
And thb our £tUl plMooT roM foi^told t 
• Wlion, on a Ibreign ahoroi inttead of moat, 
Bj famino fbre'd, your trenchers you shaU eat, 
Tbon oaso your «#eary Trojans wnll ationd, 
And Ifao long labours ti€ your voyage end. 
Bo momhe r on that happy coast to build : 
And with a trench enclose the fniitful field.* 
Tbb was thai. fcauno, this the fatal plaee, 
Which ends tho wand'riag of .our eodlM race. 
Then on UMnorrow's dawn, your care employ} 
To saareb the land, and whora tbo cities lis, 
And what the men ; but give this day to joy. 
Now pour to JoTO ; and, after Jove is UmI, 
CaD great Ancblses to the genial feast : 
Cnnmhigb the goblots with a choedRil draoghi: 
Bi^ the present bourt a4|oam the fitture 
thought.** 

Thus bavingsaid, the hero bound bis brows 
Wilb leafty branehes, then perform'^ bis tows; 
Adorning first the genius of the ph^e. 
Then Bartb, the inotber of the bea? 'nly raise. 
The nymphs, and native godheads yet unknown, 
And Night, and all the stars that ^ ber sable 
And ancient Cybel, and Uman Jove ; {throne. 
And hat his sire below, and motheiHiueen above. 

Than beavan^a btgb nonafeb thundered ibfieo 



And thrice he shook aloft a golden dond. 
Soon through the jojrful camp a rumour flew, 
The time was oome their city to renew. 
Than «v*ry brow with cheerfid green is erown'd; 
Tbe (busts arodoiiblad,and the bowls go round. 
WhonnoAthe roay mom disckM'd tbe day, 
The aconts to sev'ral parts divide their way, 
To loam the natives' namea, their towns ex- 



Tba ccnat, and tondmga of the crooked shore: 
Bam Tyber fbwa, and bare Numicus stands; 
Bare warlike Latiaiai bold the happy bpda. 

The piaua ehiof who sought by peaoelul ways 
Tofimnd his empire, and his town to raise, 
A bnndrad yonthafrom alibis train aaiaeta, 
And to tbe Latiaa court thofa' ooorse directi, 
(Tbe spacious palace where their prince re- 
sides,) 
Aid aU thebrhsada with wieaths of oUve hidei. 
To gn aomnriasion'd to require a peace, 
And earry presents to procnre aoceas. 
Thus while they speed their paoe, the prince 



•aat, and draws tbe luias* 



Tbe TroianI raund Ine pinea a napirn cns^ 

And palisades about the trenched plae*d. 
Meantime the train, proceeding on than 

way. 
From &r the town and lofty tow*rB survny t 
At lengtb approach tbe walls. Witbout tba 

g»tot 
They see the boys and Latian youth debate 
The mtrtial prizes on tbe dusty phtin : 
Baoie drive the cars, and aoma tbe ogu r a a is 

rein; 
6ome bend tbe stubborn bow lor victory ; 
And some with darts their active sinews try. 
A poslog measengiv, despatch*d fimn hence,. 
Of this fiur troop advii*d their aged prinod, 
That Ibreign men, of mighty stature, came ; 
Uncouth tlieir habit, and unknown their nasM* 
Hie king ordains their entrance, and aacenda 
His regal seat, surrounded by bb fiienda. 
The palace built by Picus, vast and prond, 
Supported by a hundred pillars stood, 
And round encompassed with a rising wood* 
Hie pile o^eriook'd tk:» tpwn, and drew tba 

sight, 
Surprised at once with rev*renee and delight. 
There kings recoiv'd tbe maiks of aov*raign 

pow'r: 
In state the monarcbs matah'd ; the lict^bocv 
Tbeir awful axea and the rods before. 
Here the tribunal stood, tbe house of pray'r t 
And here the sacred senators repair; 
All at large tabl<)s,- in long ord* set, 
A rem thmr olTring, and a ram their meaL 
Above the portal, eanr'd in cedar wood, 
PlaeM in their ranks, their godlike grandsirs 



OU Saturn, with his crooked ecyths, on \v4fk \ 
And Italus, that led the colony ; 
And dncient Janus, with his double lace, 
And bancb of keys, the porter of the place*. 
There stood Sabinus, planter of the vines : 
On a abort piuning-book his bead reclines, 
And studioiisly surveys his gen'rous wines ; 
Then warlike kings, who lor tbeir ooontry 

fiHlgb^ . 
And honourable wounds from battle bron^u 
i^round the posts hung behnets, darts, and 



And captive ehariots, aies, shields, and bars 
And broken beaks of shipa, tbe trophioa of their 



Above the rest, as chief of ill tbe band. 
Was Picus pla«M; a buckler in his hand ; 
His other wav'd a long divining wand. 
Qirt in bis Gabine gown the hero sate, 
Tat oould not with his art avoid bis &te f 
For Circe long had k>v'd the youth la vaii, 
Tin Wva fafiird converCad to diadam : 
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Thar, nJUing poweKbl lieriM, with magic art 
Biie tkmtffd tna fbnn, who eould nol change 

bbheaK; 
Conitrain'd him in a birdi mnd made him flj. 
With party-colouHd phAneSi a chattering pie. 
In tbia high temple, on a chair of atate, 
The aeat of audience, old Latinuaaate ; 
Then gare admission to the Trojan train ; 
And thoa with pleaaing aocenta he began : 
-' Tell me, ye Trojana— for that name you own; 
Kor ia your course upon our coaata unkno^rn — 
Say what you aeek, and whither were yoir 

bound? 
Were you by atreaa of weather caat aground ? 
(Such dangera of the aea-are often aeen, 
And pft birfaU to miaerable men';) 
Or come your ahipping in our porta to lay, 
Spent and diaabled in ao long a way ? 
Say what you want : the Latiana yoa ahall find 
Not ibrcM to good-neaa, but by will inclinM. 
For amce the time of 8atum*li holy reign, 
Hit hoapitable cuetoma we retain t 
I call to mind, (but time the tale hia worn,) 
Th' AuruDci told, that Dardanoa, though bom 
On Laiian plaina,yet aought the Phrygian ahore, 
And Samothracia, Samoa calPd before. 
From Tuaean Goiythum be daim'd hia birth : 
But after, when exempt from mortal .earth, 
From thence aacended to hia kindred skiea, 
A god, and, aa a god, augmanta^their aacrifice." 
He aaid.— Ilionaua anade thia reply ; 
O king, of Faunua' royal &mily ! 
Nor wintiy winda to Latium forcM oar way, 
Nor did the atara our wand'ring. coarae betray. 
Willing we aought your ahorea; and| hither 



The port, ao long deair'd, at length we fband ; 
From our aweei homea aind ancient realma ex« 

peO'd; 
Great aa the greateat that the aim beheld. 
The god began our line, who rulea abore ; 
And, aa our race, our king deacenda from Jove : 
And hither are we come hj hia command, 
To craTe adttiiaaion in your happy land. 
How dire a tempeat fiom Mycenmponr'd, 
Our plaina, oar templea, and oar town, derour'd ; 
What waa the waale of war, what fierce alarma 
Shook Aaia'a crown with Edropean arma ; 
E'en auoh have heard, if any aueh there be, 
Whoae earth ia boonded by the froaen aea ; 
And auch aa, bom beneath the burning aky 
And aultiy aun, betwixt the tropiea lie. 
Pkom that dire dehige, tlirougli the wa^ry waate, 
(Sodi length of yean, aoch varioua perila paat,) 
At laat eacap*d,to Latium we repair. 
To beg what y««» without your want may 



Sheda wbidi oaraelTea will btnU, ilJ aaaan 

abodea. 
Fit to receire and aerre oar baniahM goda. 
' Nor our admission ahall your realm disgrace, 
Nor length of time our gratitude efface— 
Beaidea what endleas honour vou ahall gain, 
Toeare andahelterTroy'a imhappy train. 
Now, by my isor*reign, and. hia fiite, I awear— 
Renown'd for faith in peace, for force in war^ 
Oft our alliance c«her landa deair'd, 
And what we seek of you, of tis requir*d. 
Deapiae not then, that in our handawe bear 
These holy bougha, and aoe with words of 

pray'r. 
. Pate and the goda^ by their anpreme cooBmand, 
Have doom'd our ahipo to aeek the Latian 

land. 
To theae abodea, our fleet Apollo aenda ; 
Here Dardanoa waa bom, and hither teiida ; 
Where Tuaean Tyber rdla with rapid forae. 
And where Nomicua opea hia holy aoorce. 
Beaides, our prince preaenia, with his retjoeat, 
Some amall remaina of what hia aire poaeeaa*d. 
Thia golden charger ,8nalch'd ficm burning TVoj, 
Anchiaea did in aacrifice employ : 
Thia royal robe and thia tiara wore 
Old Priam, and thia golden aceptrebora, 
In fill! aaaemUiea, and in aolemngamea : 
Theae purple veata were weav'd by DaidaA 



Tht 



water, and the common air; 



Thua while he apoke, Latinua roll'd ainand 
Hia eyea, and fix'd a while upon the ground. 
Intent he aeeaa'd and amnoua in hia breast : 
Not by the sceptre movM, or kingly Teat, 
But pond*ring fiiture things, (MT wood'roaB 

weight— 
Succeaaion, empire, and hia daughtei'a fate. 
On theae he moa*d within hia thoughtfol aoind ; 
And then revolvM what Faunua had divin'd 
Thia waa the foreign prince, by fate decreed 
To aharo Ida aceptre, and Lavinia*a bed : 
Thia waa the race tlwtaure portenu foresbew 
To away the world, and land and aea aobdae. 
At length he raia'd hia cheerful head, and apokes 
<* The pow'ra," aaid he, " the powVa we both 

invoke. 
To yoq, and youra, and mine, propitiooa be, 
And firm our purpoae with our augury ! 
Have what you aak : your pt ea e nt a I receive ; 
Land where and when you pleaae, with ample 

leave: 
Partake and uae my kingdom aa your own : 
All ahall be yoara while I command the crown. 
And, if my wiah'd alliance pleaae yonr king, 
Tell him he aboald not amid the peace, bol 

bring: 
Then let hSn n*'i a friend*a embraeea fear: 
The peace ia made when 1 behoU him baiau 
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i itus MMwer, tall ny royal guest, 
I add to hia commands mj own request : 
One only daughter heirs my crown and state, 
Whom not our oracks, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies, permit to join 
With any natire of th' Ausonian iiao. 
A foreign son-in-law shall come from &r, 
(Such is our doom,) a chief renownM in war, 
Whose race shall bear alo(l the Laiian name, 
And through the conquered woild diffuse our 

&ms. 
Himself to be the man the fates require, 
I firmly judge, and, what I judge, desire." 
He said, ai^ then on each bestow'd a steed. 
Three hundred horses, in high stables fed. 
Stood ready, shining all, and smoothly dress'd : 
Of these he chose the fairest and the best, 
To mount the Trojan troop. At his command, 
The steeds caparison'd with purple stand. 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming 

goU. 
Then to his absent guest the king decreed 
A pair of coursers bom of heav'nly breed. 
Who from their nostrils breath'd etherial fire, • 
Whom Circe stole from her celestial sire, 
By substituting mares producM on earth. 
Whose wombs conceived a more than mortal 

birth. 
These draw the chariot which Latinus sends ; 
And the rich present to the prince commends. 
Sublime on stately steeds the Trojans borae. 
To their expecting lord with peace return. 
But jealous Juno, from Pachynus' height, 
As she from Argos took her airy flight. 
Beheld, with envious eyes, this hateful sight. 
She saw the Trojan and his joyful train 
Descend upon the shore, desert the main, 
Desigp a town, and, with unhop'd success, 
Th* ambassadors return with promised peace. 
Then, pierc'd with pain, she shook her haughty 

bead, 
8igh*d from her inward soul, and thus she said: 
** O hated oflspring of my Phrygian foes ! 

fiOes of Troy, which Juno's fates oppose ! 
CouU they not fall unpitied on the plain, 
But, slain, remot and taken, 'scape again 7 
When execrable Troy in ashes lay. 
Through fires and swords and seas they forc*d 

their way. 
l^ien Tanqui^M Juno must in Ysin contend, 
Her rage disarmed, her empire at an end ! 
BreaChlees and lir'd, is ail my fiiry spent? 
Or does my glutted spleen at length relent? 
As if 't were little from their town to chase, 

1 thfoogh the seas pursu'd their exil'd race i 
Engag'd the heav'ns, oppos'd the stormy main : 
B«t biBowp roar'd, an4 tempests rag'd in Tain* 



What have my ScyUas and my Syrtss done, • 
When these they overpass, and those they 

shun? 
On Tyber's shores they land, secure of fate, 
Triumphant o'er the storms of Juno^s bate ! 
Mars could in mutual blood the Centaurs bathe j 
And Jove himself gave way to Cynthia's wrath, 
Who sent the tusky boar to Calydon? 
(What great ofience had either people doBb. ?) 
But I, the consort of the Thunderer 
Have wag'd a long and unsuccessful war, 
With various arts and arms in vain have toiPd, 
And by a mortal man at length am foil'dl 
If native pO^'r prevail not, shall I douht 
To seek for needful succour from without t 
If Jove and heav'n my just desires deny. 
Hell shall the pow'r of heav'n and Jove supply. 
Grant that the Fates have firm'd, by their de- 
cree, # 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy : 
At least I can defer the nuptial day. 
And, with protracted wars, the peace delay i 
With bioiod the dear alliance shall be bought, v 
And botli the people near destructiun brou^i^ 
So shaU the son-in4aw and father join, 
With rain, war, and waste of either line. 
O fatal maid ! thy marriage is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Uutulian blood I 
BoIIona lesuds thee to thy lover's hand : 
Another queen brings forth another brand, 
To bum with foreign fires another land ! 
A second Paris, diff'ring but in namSf 
Bhall fire his comitrywith a second flame." 
Thus having said, she sinks beneath the 
ground. 
With furious haste, and shoots the Btygian 



To rouse Alecto from th' infernal seat 
Of her dire sisters, and their dark retreat. 
This Fury, fit for her intent, she chose. 
One who delights in wars and human woes. 
E'en Pluto hates his own misshapen race; 
Her sister Furies fly her hideous face ; 
So frightful are the forms the monster takes. 
So fierce the hissings of her speckled snakes. 
Her Juno finds, and/thus inflames her spite : 
" O virgin daughter of eternal Night, 
Give me this once thy labour, to sustain 
My right, and execute iny just disdain. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence, 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Lmuan prinoe*' 
Eipel from Italy that odious name, 
Aiul let not Juno suffer in her fame. 
'T is thine to rain realms, overturn a state, 
Betwixt the dearest friends to raise debate, 
And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 
Thy hand o*er towns the fim'ral torch disphy^ 
And forms a thousand ills ten thousand wtvi* 
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Now ■hake, from out thjr flvMU bMMt, tlie 



, OfenTyyd&MordfAndofciueldoedt: 
Confound the p««c9 MUblish*d, mod prepare 
Their souls to hatred, and their hands te war.'^ 
Sniear*das she was with black Qarj^mean 

blood, 
The Fury sprang above the Stygian dood : 
And 00 her widcer wings, subhme through 

night, 
She to the Latian palace took her flight ; 
There sought the quera*8 apartment, stood be- 
fore 
The peaceful threshold, and besieg>d the door. 
Restless Amata lay, her swelling breast 
Pir'd with disdain for Tumus dispossessed, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan guest. 
From her Uack bloody locks the Fury shakes 
Her darling plague, the iav*rite of her snakes ; 
With her foil foree she threw the poisonous dait, 
tind fixM it deep within Amata's heart, 
I'hat, thus envenomed, she might kindle rage, 
And sacrifice to strife her house and husbaind's 

age. 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skma 
Betwixt ber linen and her naked limbs, 
iiiik baneful breath, inspiring as he glides^ 
Now. like a chain around her neck ho rides, 
Now like a fillet to her head repairs. 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
At first the silent renom slid with ease, 
And seized her cooler senses by degrees ; 
Then, ere th' infected mass was firM too far, 
In plaintiTO accsnis she began the war. 
And thus bespoke her husband t " Shall,'* she 

said, 
*' A wand'ring prince enjoy Lavinia's bed ? 
If nature pleads not in a parent's heart, 
I dry my tears, and pity her desert. 
I know ray denrtiil kjird, the time will come. 
You would in vain rererse your cruel doom, 
The faithless pirate soon will set to sea, 
And bear the royal Virgin far away! 
A gueat like him, a Trojan guest before, 
In show of friendship sought the Spartan shore, 
And raviah'd Helen from her husband bore, 
tliink on a king's inriolable word ; 
And think on Tumus, hdronce plighted lord. 
Tn this fijse foreigner you give your throne^ 
And wrong afrtend, a kinsman, and a son. 
Resume your ancient care ; and if the god, . 
Your sire, and you, rssolTe on foreign Mood, 
Know all are foreign, in k larger sense. 
Not bom your subjects or dorirM torn hence. 
Then, if the line of Tumus ymi retrace. 
He springs from Inacus of Arrive race.^ 
Bot, when fhe saw ber reasons idly spent. 
And eould nut move him from his fixM intent, 



She flew to rage^ fernowtlie mtkut 
Her vital parts and poison'd aU her I 
She mveS) she rmia with a distracted pent, 
And fills, with horrid howbt, the irablie pboa. 
And, as young striplings ^li*}* the tup for ipsM, 
On the smooth pavement of an empty court ; 
The wooden engine flies and whiris about, 
Admif'd, with elaraoors, of the beardless rotft ; 
They liih akiud ; each other they provoke. 
And lend their little sods at ev'ry stroke: 
Thus fares the queen ; and thus her fiiry bknrs 
Amidst the crowd, and kindlea as she goes. 
Not yet content, she strains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to those ooniriv*d before: 
She flies the town, and, mixing with the throng 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along, 
Wand'ring through woods and wilda and devions 

ways, 
And with these arts the Trofan mateh delaya. 
She foign'd the rites of Bacchus ; cried alood, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. 
'* Evoe ! O Bacchus !" thus began the song ; 
And '« Evoe !" answer'd all the female thraig, 
** O virgin, worthy thee alone !" she cri«d ; 
*< O. worthy thee akme!" the crew replied. 
«For thee she feeds her hair,ahe bada % 

dance. 
And with thy winding ivy wreadis ber laaea.* 
Like fury seiz'd the rest : the progress know% 
All seek the mountains, and fomke the towa t 
All clad in skins of beasts, thejavelin bear, 
GUve to tlie wanton winds their flowing hair ; 
And shrieks and shoutings rend the suff'nng air. 
The qihsen herself, inspired with rage divine. 
Shook high above her head a flaming pine. 
Then roU'd her haggard eyes around the throng, 
And sung, in Tumus' name, the nuptial aoaf i 
" 16 ! ye Laiian dames, if any here 
Hdd your unhappy queen, Amata, dear; 
If thera be here," she said, '' whodars amintaiB 
My right, nor think the name of mother vain { 
Unbind your filleu, kraee your flowing hair, 
And orgies and nocturnal rites prepare." 
Amata's breast the Fuiy thus invades. 
And firea with rage, aaud the syhran sbadea. 
Then, when she found her venom spread so for. 
The royal houM embroil'd in dvil war; 
Rais'd on her dusky wings she cleaves the skies. 
And seeks the palace when young Tumus Use. 
His town as fkme reports, was built of oM 
By Danae. pregnant with ahnigfaty gold, 
Who fled her father's rage, and, with a train 
or folbwiog Argives, through the stormy BMun, 
Driv'n by ine southem blasts, waa hvd hora to 

reign. 
*Twas Ardua once: 

bears; 
Once a fkir city, ntr* coBsunM wkh 3 



: now Ardoa'a 1 
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Hei«i in his \B0cf |Mkoe, Tmnv laj; 
Betwixt the confinet of the nifht and <U>, 
Secure in sleep.— The Fury bid aside 
Her looks end limbs, mnd with new methods 

tried 
The fiwlness of the infiinial ibrm to hide. 
Propp'd on a staff, she takes a trembling mien : 
Her face is fiirrow'd| and her front obseene ; 
I>eep-dinted wriiddes on her cheeks she draws ; 
Sunk are herejes, and toothless are her jaWs ; 
Her hoary habr with holy fiUeU bound 
Her temples nith an olvre wreath are orown d* 
Okl CtuUybe, who kept the sacred fane 
Of Juno, now she seem*d,«nd thus began, 
Appearing in a dream to rouse the careless 

"Shall Tumus then soeh endless toils sustain 
in fighting fields, and conquer towns in rain ? 
Win, for a Troyan head to wear the price, 
Oeorp thy crown, enjoy thy Tictories f 
The bride and sceptre, which thy Mood has 

bought, 
Tho king transfers; and foreign heirs are 

sought! 
Go now, deloded man, and seek again 
New toils, new dangers, on the dusty plain ! 
Repel the Tuscan foes ; their city seiaee 
Protect the Ladans in Imnirioos ease ! 
This dream all-powerful Jo«) sends ; I bear 
Her mighty mandates ; and her words you hear. 
Haste ! arm your Ardeans ; issue to tlie plain ; 
IVith faith to friefkd, assault the Trojan train : 
Their thoughtless chiefk, their painted ships 

that lie 
In Tyber's mouth, with lire and sword destroy. 
The Latian Jcing, unless he shall submit, 
Own his old promise, and his new forget— 
Let htm, in arms, the powV <^ Tumus pr#re, 
And learn to foar whom he disdains to love . 
For such is heaven's command." — The youth- 
ful prince 
With scorn replied, and made this bold defence : 
" Tou ttfU me, mother, what I knew before, 
Titf: Pluy^tLB fleet is landed on the shore. 
I neither fear nor will provoke the war ; 
My fate is Juno's most peculiar care. 
But time has made you dote, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely <*ell. 
Qo I be the temple and the gods your care v . 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war. * 
These haughty words Alecto's rage provoke ; 
And frighteJ Tumus trembled as she spoke. 
Her eyes grow stiflen'd, and with sulphur bum ; 
Her hideous kwks and hellish form return ; 
Her cttriing snakes with hissings fill the place 
And open all the fiiries of her face : 
Then, darting fbe from her malignant eyes, 
ihe CMC him backwards as kr ttsott to rise, 



And, lingering sought to frame some new re- 
plies. 
High on her head she rears two twisted snakes 
Her chains she rattles, and her whip she shaken 
And, chwning bloody foam, thus kradly speaks s 
<' Behold whom time has made to dote, and tell 
Of arms imagin'd in her lonely ceB ! 
Behold the Pates' infernal minister ! 
War, death, destruction, in my hand I bear." 
Thus having said, h#r smouki*ring torch, vm 

' press'd 
With her foD fbrco, she plunged into his breast 
Aghast he wak'd, and starting from his bed, 
GoM sweat, in danmiy drops, bis limbs oe'r* 

spread. 
"Arms! ara»!*' he cries: " my sword and 

shield prepare!" 
He breathes defiance', blood, and mortal war. 
So, when with crackling flames a caUronfrieii 
The bubbling waters from the bottom rise ; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way ; 
Bhck Vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day, 

The peace polluted thus, a chosen band 
He first commissions to the Latian land, 
In threatening embassy ; then rais'd the rest. 
To meet in arms th* intrading Trojan guest. 
To force the foes from the Lavinian shore, 
And Italy's endanger'd peace restore. 
Himself atone an equal matel^ he boasU, 
To fight the Phrygian and Ausonian hosts. 
The gods invok'd, the Rotnli prepare 
Their arms, and warn each other to the war. 
His beauty these, and fliose his blooming age, 
The rest his house and his own fiime engage. 

While Tumus urges thus his enterprise, 
The Stygian Fury to the Trojans flies ; 
New frauds invents, and takes a steepy stand. 
Which overlooks the vale with wide command 
Where fair Ascanius and his youthful train, 
With boms and hounds, a hunting match ordaii^ 
And pitch their toils around the shady plain. 
The Fury fires the pack ; they snuff, they vent. 
And feed their hungry nostrils with the scmit. 
'T was of a well-grbwn stag, whose antlers r;se 
High o'er his front, his beams invade the skies. 
From this light cause, th' inforaal maid prepares 
The country chnris to mischief, hate, and wars. 

The stately beast the two Tyrrhidas bred, 
Snatcb'd from nis dam, and the tame youngling 

fed. 
Their father Tyrrheus did his fodder bring, 
Tyrrheus, chief ranger to the I^atian king : 
Their sister Silvia cherish'd with her care 
Theiittle wanton, and did wreaths prepare 
To hang his budding horns ; with ribands tied 
His tender neck, and comb'd his silken IiidH, 
And bath'd his body. Patient of commard 
In time he grew, and growing, us'd to hand, 
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Be waited «; hit muter*! boerd lor food; 
Then lought his-eavBge kindred in the wood ; 
Where grazing all the daji at night he came 
To hia luBown lodgings, and his country dame.- 
This household beast, that usM the woodland 

grounds, 
Was viewed at Brat by the young hero's houadat 
As down the stream be swam, to seek retreat 
In the coot waters, and to qurach his heat. 
Ascanius, young, and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 
But the dire fiend, the &tal arrow guides, 
Which piercM his bowels through his panting 



The bleeding creature issues from the floods, 
Possessed with fear, and seeks his known abodes. 
His old familar hearih, and household gods. 
He falls ; he fiUs the house with heavy groami, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 
Toung Silvia beats her breast, and cries aloud 
For succour from the clownish neighbourhood i 
The churls assemble ; for the fiend, who lay 
In the cluse woody covert, urg'd their way. 
One With a brand yet burning fi-om the flame, 
Arm*d with a knotty club another came ; 
What'er they catch or find, without their care, 
Their (ury makes an instrument of war. 
Tyrrheus, the foster-lather of the beast, 
Then clenchM a hatchet in his homy fist. 
But held his hand from the descending stroke, 
And left his wedge within the cloven oak, 
To whet their courage, and their rage provoke. 
KaA now the goddess, exercb'd in ill. 
Who watchM an kwxr to work her impious win, 
Ascends the roof, and to her crooked horn. 
Such as was then by Lotian shepherds borne, 
Adds a^ her breath. The rocks and woods 
around, , 

And mountains, tremble at the inibmal sound. 
The sacred lake of Trivia from afar. 
The Yeline fountains, and sulphureous Nar, 
Shake at the balefiil blast, the signal of the war. 
Toung mothers wildly stare, with fear possess'd, 
And strain their helpless infants to their breasl. 
The clowns, a boisterous, rude, ungovemM 
crew, 
With furious haste to the loud summons flew. 
The pow'rs of Troy, then issuing on the plain. 
With fresh recruits their youthful chief sus- 
tain: 
Not theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train. 
But a firm body of embattled men. 
At first, while fortune favoured neither side, 
The fight with clubs and burning brands ^vas 

tried: 
Bat now, both parties reinforc'd, the fields 
An bright with flaming swords and brazen 



A shining harvest either host displayi, 
And sboota against the sun with e^jual Mya. 

Thus when a black-hrovr'd gtst LefhiH li 
rise. 
White foan at first on the curi'd ocean fiiea; 
Then roars the aaain, the billows moort tiia 

skies ; 
Till, by the fivy of the storm full blown. 
The muddy bottom e'er the douds is thrown. 

First AbnoB falls, old Tyrrheus' aUest care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the distant war : 
Fil'd m his throat the flying weapon stood. 
And stopp'd his breath, and drank his vital 



Huge heaps of slain around the body rise : 

Among the rest, the rich Galesus lies, 

A good old man, wtiile peace he preach'd is 

vain, 
Amidst the madness of th' unruly train: 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his pastnrea 

fiU'd; 
His lai^s a htaidred yoke of oxen till'd. 
Thus, iKrhile in equal scales their fortune stood, 
The Fury bath'd them in each other's bkwd ; 
Then having fil'd the fight, ezultiag flies, 
And bears fiilfiU'd her promise to the skies. 
To Juno thus she speaks: " Behokl ! >iis done , 
The blood already iferawn, the war begun ; 
The discord is complete ; nor can they cease 
The dire debate, nor you command the peace. 
Now, since the Latian and the Trojan brood 
Have tasted vengeance, and the sweets ofblood; 
Sj>eak, and my power shall add thitf office 

more: 
The neighb'ring nations of th'Ausonian sbora 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, finom mfar. 
Of arm'd invasion, and embrace the war." 
Then Juno thus: "The grateful work is 

done. 
The seeds of discord sow'd, the war begun : 
Frauds, fears, and fury, have possess'd dw 

state. 
And fixM the causes of a lasting hate. 
A bloody Hymen shall th' alliance join 
Betwixt the Trojan and Ausonian line : 
But thou with speecf v> night and hell repair ; 
For not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawless wand'ring walks in upper air. 
Leave what remains to me." Satumia said : 
The sullen fiend her sounding vrings dijfplay'd. 
Unwilling left the Ught, and sought the aecfaer 



In midst of Ita.(y, well known to fame. 
There lies a lake ( Aipsanctus is the name) 
Bek>w the lofty moiuits : on either side 
Thick forests the forbidden entrance hide 
Full in the centre of the sacred wood 
An arm arises of the Stygian flood, 
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Wldsh, Imking fiM bflBMth with beloiriiig 



WUtIs th« Mack wav«s audi rattliog floiMt 

Mtmnd. 
Han Ftuto panto fiir breath frohi oat his call, 
Aad opana wide the griimfaig jawa af haU. 
To tiiie infernal lake iha F\ary§km; 
Hara hklaa her hatad head* and freaa the !»• 

h^rinfildaa. 
SaMrniaa Juno now with doiibla eara 
Attands the faul proaaae of the war. 
Th» clowna, ratnm'd irom battla, bafw tha 

alaitti > 

Implore the gods, and to their king ooaqdain. 
*Tha corpse oT Ahnon, and tha rest, are 



Slrialw, damoors, munniirs, fill the inghtad 

town. 
Ambitious Tamos in the press appears, 
Aad, aggravating erimes, angments their 

iears; 
Piroclaima liis private injuries aloud, 
A aolenin pnmkise made, and disarow'd ; 
A lereign son b sought, and amix'd mongrel 



Than they, whose mothers, frantie with their 

fear, 
la woodi and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with dishevell'd hair, 
Increase the damour, and the war demand, 
(Soeh was Amata^ interest in the land,) 
Against tlia public sanetions of the peace, 
Agaiaet all omens of their ill success. 
With &tes averse, the root in arme raeort, 
To ferce their monarch, and insult the court. 
But, like a rock unmov'd, a rock that bravea 
Tha raging tempest and the rising wave»« 
PtoppM on himself he stands : hb solid sides 
Wash off the seaweeds, and the soouding 



8a stood the pious prince onmov'd, and kmg 
flf aiaM the madness of the noisy throng. 
Bolt when he found that Juno*s pow*r pra- 

vaU'd, 
And all the methods of cod council faiPd, 
He calls tlie gods to witnsss their ollence, 
Diedainw the war, aiserts his innooence. 
«Hvried by fcu,"he cries,"and boms b». 



. wind, we leave the iaithfiil shore! 
than madmenl you yoursehres shall 



Tha guilt of bkwd and sacrilegious war : 
Thau, Turmis, shatt alone te by thy &tfl^ 
Aal pray to kaav*n ibr peace, but pray too 

tale; 
Forma, my stormy voyage at an end, 
I Is tfie part of death securely tend. 

TQL. IL— II H 



The AnPral pomp wliidi to your kings you 

Is all I want, and all you take away." 
He said no more, but, in hie waOs vwo&i*d. 
Shot oot the woes which he too well divinM : 
Nor with the rising storm woukl vainly strive ; 
Bat left the hehn, anl let the veaml drive. 

A sdemn custom was observ'dof old. 
Which Latium held, and now the Ronaui 

hold. 
Their standard when m 6ghting fieUs they 

rear 
Apafnst the fierce Hyrcaniam, or dedare 
Toe Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war— 
Or irom the iMaiting Parthians would regain 
Their eagles lost, in Carre*s bloody plain. 
Two gates of sted (the name of Mars they 

bear, 
AAd still are worshippU with religious Ibar) 
Bdbre bis temple staiid, the <iire abode, 
And the feared iwnea of the fiirious god, 
Are fenc'd with brazen bolts ; without tha 

gates, 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 
Then, when the eacred senate votes the wars, 
The Roman consul their decree declares, 
And in his robes the eoonding gates unbars. 
Tha yooth in military shouts arise, 
And the loud trumpeu break the yielding 

ikies. 
These rites, of old by sovereign princes us'd, 
Were the king's office : but the king refta'd. 
Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 
Of sacred peace, or looee th' imprisoq'd war ; 
But hid his head, and safe firom loud alarms, 
Abhon'd the wicked nunistry of arms. 
Then heaven's imperious queen shot down from 

high; 
At her approach the brasen hinges Hy ; 
The gates are Ibrc'd, and evVy jailing bar ; 
And, like a tempest, issues out the war. 
The peaceful cities of th' Ausonian shore, 
LolPd in their ease, and ondistorb'd befiire, 
Are all on fire ; and some, with studioos care, 
Their restive steeds in sandy pluns prepare ; 
Some tlieir soA limbs in painfcd marchea try. 
And war is all their wish, and arms their genoi 

ralcry. 
Part steur their rusty shields with seam ; and 

part 
New grind the Uanted aaw, and point the dart; 
With joy they #iew the waving ensigns ily^ 
And hear the trumpets' clal^our pierce the 

*y. 
Pive dties Ibrge their arms— th' Atintan pow'm 
AntemiHB, Tiber with her bfty towers, 
Ardea the proud, the Grusnaierian towE 
AU these of oU were places of raaowB^ . 
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r lialflMto be the fightbg field ; 
Some twine young edUows to aapport the 
' shieki, 

The eonlet eome, and some the caiahos 

moold; 
With silver plated, end with ductile gold. , 
The rastic honottrt of the scythe and share 
Give jilaoe to swords and plumes, the pride of 

war. 
Old falchions are new temper*d in the 6res : 
The sounding trumpet ev*ry soul inspires. 
The word is giv'n; with eager speed they 

lace • 
The shining head-pieos, and the shield embraee. 
The neighing steeiiis are to the chariots tied ; 
The trusty weapon sits on ev'ry side. 
' And BOW the mighty labour is begun, 
Te muses open all tout Helicon ; 
Sing you the chiefr that sway'd th* Ausoniao 

land, 
Their anns, and armies under their command ; 
What warriora in oar ancient clime were 

bred; 
What soldiers Ibllew'd, and what heroes led. 
F<fr well you know, and dan record alone. 
What fiun^ to fiiCuire timiss conveys but darkly 



For arms, hit' i 



t long pitoi «b1 



Mezentius first appear'd upon the plain : 
Scorn sale upon his brows, and sour disdain, 
Defying earth ai^d heaven. Etruria lost. 
He brings to Tumus' aid bis baiBed host. 
The charming Lausus, full of youthful 6re, 
Rode in the ranks, and Aezt his sullen sire ; 
To Tnriius only second in the grace 
Of manly mien, and features of the fiioe : 
A skilful horseman, and a huntsman bred. 
With fates averse a thousand men he led : 
His sire unworthy of so brave a son ; 
Himself well worthy of a happier throne. 

Next Aventinos drives his chariot round 
The Latian plains, with palms and lawre^ 

crown'd: 
Proud of his steeds, he smokes along the 

field; 4 

His fiither*s hydra fills his ample shield : 
A hundred serpents hiss about the brims ; 
The son of Hercules he justly Seems, 
By his broad shoulders and gigantic limbs— 
Of heavenly part, and part of earthly Mood, 
A mortal woman mixing with a god. 
For strong Alcides, after he had slam 
The triple Geryon, drove fiom conquer'd 

Sjpain 
His captive herds : and, thence in triumph 

led, 
On Tuscan Tyber's flowVy banks they fed. 
Then, on nmunt Aventine, the son of Jove 
The prietess Rhea fimnd, and Ibcc'd to love. 



And poles' with pointed steel thmr fees in Utile 

gore. 
Like Hercules himself, his eon appears 
In savage pomp : a lion's hide he wears : 
About bis shouiden hangs the shaggy sin i 
The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin. 
Thus like the ^, his fiuher, homely drest. 
He strides into the hall, a horrid guesL 

Then two twiinbrothen fitim Air Tibor 



(Which firom their brother Tiburs took the 

name,) 
FiercD Comas and GatiRus, void of fear ; 
Arm'd Argive horse they lead, and in the from 

appear, 
Like doud-bom Centaurs, from the mountain's 

height, 
With rapid course descending to the fight : 
They rush along, the rattling woods give way ; 
The branches bend before their own sweepgr 

sway. 
Nor was Pnsnesle's founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the son of Mulciber : 
Found in the fire, and fiwter'd in the plains. 
A shepherd and a king at once he reigns, 
And leads to Tomus' aid his country swains. 
His ownPrmneste sends a chosen band, 
With those who plough Saturnta's Gabiae 

land; 
Besides the succour which ooU AaisB 

yields. 
The rocks of Hemicus, and dewy fields, 
Anignia fat, and farther Amasene-* 
A numerous rout, but all of naked men : 
Nor arms (hey wear, nor swords and bockiMi 

wieM, 
Nor drive the chariot through the dusty fieU, 
But whirl from leathern slings huge balk of 

lead; 
And spoils of yellow wolves adorn their head ; 
The left foot naked, when they march l» 

fight; 
But in a buU*s raw hide they sheath the ligjit. 
Messapus next, (great Neptune was his 
• 'ire,) 
Secure of steel, and fated from the fire, 
In pomp appears, and with his ardour i 
A bearden train, unexereisM in arms : 
The just Falisoanshe to battle brings, 
And those who live where late Cii 

springs, 
And where Peronia*s grave and tempU 

tande, 
Who till Pecceraiian or Flavinian lands : 
All these in ordf r march, and mnirhtng sing 
^The warlike actions of their ien4Mm king ; 
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like « long town ^masrjfwnM oa high, 
Which clap their wingg, aiKi daave the Hqoid 

When, homeward from their wat'iy paitoree 

borne, 
They eing, and Ana*> lakes their notee retnra. 
Not one, who heard iheir music from ala^ 
Would think these troops an army trainM to war, 
Bat flocks of fowl, that, when the tempest roar, 
With their hoarse gabbling seek the silent 
shore. 
Then Glausos came, who led a nmn'roM 
band 
Oftroopstmbodied from the Sabine land, • 
And, in himself akme, an armjbhMight. 
*T waahe the aoUp Ciaudian raoebegot, 
The Glaudipn race, ordain'd, in times to 



To share the greatness of imperial Rome. 
He led the Cores forth of old renown 
Mutoscans from their olive4Maring town, 
And all th^ Eretriaa pow'rs ; besides abend 
That Cribw'd from VeUnum's dewy Isnd, 
And Amitemian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mooBtameers, that from Serenis came, 
And from the craggy diib of Tetviea, 
And those where yeUow Tyber takes his way» 
And where Utmella's wanton watera play. 
Casperia sends her arms, with those that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitful Foruli t 
The warlike aids of Horta next appear. 
And the cold Norsians ^ame to pkise. the rear, 
Mix'd with the natives borne efLatino' blood 
Whom Allia washes with'her&talffeod. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan asain, 
When pale Orion sou w wintry rain, 
Nor thicker harvest on rich Hermus rise. 
Or Lyeian fiekls, when Phcsbos bums the skies, 
Than stand these troops: their booklers ring 

around; 
Their trampling turns the turf, and shakes the 
solid ground. 

High in his chariot then Halesus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy*s unhappy name : 
From Agamemnon bon»— lo Tamos' aki, 
A thousand men the jrouthful hero led, 
Who till the Massie soil, for wine renown'd, 
And fierce Aurancans from their hilly gremid; 
And those who live by Sktidntan shores, 
And where with shoaly fords V ultunws roars ; 
CaW and Osoa's oU inhabitants, 
And rough Satiealans, innr'd to wants. 
Light demi4ances from afrur they throw, 
Fasten'a with leathern thongs, to gall the Ibe. 
Shall crooked swords in closer fight they wear 
And on their warding aim light bocklrrs bear. 

Nor CeaMhis, Shalt then be left onsung 
From nymph Se^-*^ "^ ♦" Tolon sprung. 



Who then in Teloboaa Gipri reigned ; 
But that short isle th' ambitions youth disdaia'di 
And o*er Campania stretch'd his ample sway. 
Where swelling Sanns saek% the TynhMi 

O'er Batnlum, and where Abella sees, 
From her high tow'rs, the harvest of her trees. 
And these (as was the Teuton use of oU) 
Wield brazen swords, and brazen bucklers hold: 
Sling weighty stonee when from afar they .fight ; 
Their casques are code, a covering thid(and 

light. . 
Next these in rank, the wariike Ufens went, 
And led the mountain troops that Nursia ssttU 
The rude JBquicabe his rule obey'd ; 
Hunting their sport, and phmd'riag was their 

trade. 
In arms they plough'd, to battle still prepared s 
Their soil was barren, and their hearts w<sr6 
hard. 
Umbro the priest, the proqd Marmbiansled, 
By king Arehippus sent to Tumus* aid ; 
And peaeefiil dives crown'd his hoary head. 
His wand and holy words, the viper's rage, 
And venom'd wounds of serpents could assuage. 
.He, when he pleasM with powerfiil juice to 



Their temples, shut their eyes in pleasiBg 

sleep. 
But vain were Martian heibs, and magic vtf 
To cure the wound giVn by the Dardan dart 
Yet this untimely frie, th' Aogitian woods 
In sighs remurmur'd to the Fucine floods. 
The son of fam'd Hippdy tus was there, 
Fam'd as his sire, and, as his mother friir ; 
Whom in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 
And nurs'd his youth akmg the marshy shore. 
Where great Diana's peaceful altan flame, 
In fruitfril fields ; and Virbius was hu name 
Hippolytus, as old jecords have said, 
Was by Us stepdame sought to share her bed : 
But, when no female arts his. mind could move, 
She toro'd to furious hale her impious love. 
Tom by wild horses on the sandy shore, 
Another's crime th' unhappy hunter bore ; 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltless gore. 
But Gha*ie Diana, who his death deplor'd. 
With JBsculapian herbs his life resior'd : 
;When Jove, who saw fimn high, with just dis- 
dain, 
The dead inspir'd with vital breath again. 
Struck to the centre, with his flaming dart. 
Th' unhappy founder of the godlike art. 
But Trivia kept in secret sbwies alone. 
Her cure, Hippolytus, to hie unknown 
And caird him Verblus, in th' Egerian grove^ 
Where then he iiv'd secure bat safe frmt 
Jove. 
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For thii, fion Trivia*! t«npl« uid hm wood, 
Aro cottrsera di tv'ii, who ihed their naitor*! 

Mood, 
AflKghted by the moiwten of the flood. 
Hb son, the lecood Virbitu, yet retain*d 
His iacher*! srt, and warrior steeds he rein'd. 
Amid the troofs, and like the leading god, 
High o*er the rest in anna, the graoefiil Tunius 

rode: 
A triple pile ofphimes bis crest adomM, 
Ob which, with belcfaiBg ISainea« Ghiawra 

bnra'd: 
The more the kindled combat rises higher, 
The more with ibry bums the blazing fire. 
Fair U graced his shield ; but 15 now 
With boras eialted stands, and seems to 

low— 
A BoUo charge ! Her keeper by her side, 
Towatob her walks, lier hundred eyes ap* 

piiad; 
And on the brims, her sire, the wat'ry god, 
RollM from his silrer ura his crystal flood. 
A doud ofibot snoceeds, and fills the fields 
With swords, and pointed spears, and dat^ 

t'ring shields; 
Of Argive, and of old Sicaaian bands, 
And those yA»o plough the rich Rutulian lands ; 
Annincan youth, and those Sacrana yields, 
And the proud Lubicans, with painted shields, 
And thoee wlio near Numician streams re- 

> side. 
And thoee whom Tibar*s holy forests hide. 
Or Circe's hills fi-om the main land divide, 
Wberp Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or. the black water of Pomptina stands. 

Last firom the Yobcians fair Camilla came, 
And led her warlike troope, a warrior dame : 
Unbred to spinning, in the kMMn unskiU'd, 
She chose the nobler Pallaa of the field. 
Mis*d with the first, the fierce virago fiwght, 
Sustained the toib of arms, the dangers sought ; 
OntstrippM the winds in speed upon the plain, 
Flew o^er the fieU, nor hurt the bearded 



BOOKVIIL 

ARtiUHKMT. 

The war being now begun, both the genenls anka 
all poMible preparmttons. Tvnitts sends Is 
Diomedee. JSneMffoeslnpenoniotMgsuoeswf 
ftrom fivanderandthe Tu«oans. Evaader reeelvss 
him kindly, fUmlshes him with men, and aendi Us 
son Pallas with Mm. Vulcan, at the lequesl sf 
Venus, makob arms for her son JCneas. anddimwi 
en his shield the most memorable actions of his 
posterity. 

Wbsv Turnus had assembled all his pow'fs, 
.His standard planted on Laurentum's tow'rs, 
When now the sprightly tnimpei, from slhr 
Had giv'n the signal of approaching war. 
Had rous'd the neighing steeds loseoor tba 



While the fierce riders datter'd on Ihair shiiUi, 
Trembling with rage, the Latian yonfh prepaM 
To join th' allies, and headlong rush to war. 
Fierce Ufens, and Messapusled the crowd, 
WithboU Meieniius, who blasphein'd akmd. 
These through the country took their wastefc) 



She swept the seas, and, as she skinunM 

along, 
Her H^mg feet, mibath'd, on billows hung. 
Men, boys, and women, stupid with surprise. 
Where'er she pa s s e s fix their wondVing eyes ': 
liOiiging they look, and gaping at the dght, 
Devour her o'es and o'er with vast delight ; 
Her purple habit sits with such agrace 
On her smooth shouUers, and so suits her 

face: 
Her head with ringlets of her haif is croim'd s 
Aadinagolden catl the cnris are bound. 
Ska shakes her myrtle javHin ; and, behind 
Her Lycian qnivec dances in the wind. 



The fields to Ibrage, and to gather feroa. 
Then Venekis to Diomede they send, ' 
To beg. bis aid, Ausonia to defend, 
Declare tbecommcA danger, and iBfimn 
The Grecian 4eader of the growing stonn^: 
" iEneas, bnded on tbe Latian coast, 
Withbankh'd gods, and with a baflbd host, 
Tet now aspir'd to conquast of the stale, 
Anddaim'd a title from the gads and 6ie ; 
What num'rous nations hi hk <|usrral eame, 
And how they spread his fiirmidahle nansa, 
What he deaign'd, what nusohMs might arkoj 
If fi>rtttne fevour'd his first entevprise. 
Was left ibr him to weigh, whose equaliban 
And conmoa int'rest was involved in thairs." 
While Turaw and th* allies thns mga Ihc 

war. 
The Trojan, floating in a flood of care. 
Beholds the tempest wliieb bis flies prepare. 
This way and that he turns his anxious mind; 
Thinks and rejects the counsels he desiga'd ; 
Explores himself in vain, in ev»ry part, 
Anid gives no rest to his distracted heart. 
So wIms the sun by day, or moon by night, 
Stake on the poUsh'd brass thev trsuMing 

The glitlf ring species here and there divide. 
And cast their dubious beams Iromaide to side. 
Now on the walls, now on tlia pavamant play. 
And ta the oeilmg flash the gUring day. 
'Twas night: and weary nature hiU'd aiUap 
The birds of air, and fishos of tka deep. 
And beasto, and mortal mm. Tha Tpofw 
chief 
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Wu Ukl OQ TjWi btaki, oppnu*d with 

And fbund ia silrat ihiiaber 1at« roller. 
Then, through the ihadowt of th^ poplar wood. 
Atom the &ther of tho Rotua flood , 
An azure robe waa o^er hia body ipread, 
A wreath ofahadj reeda adorafd hSa head: 
Thna, maaifiMt to aif ht, the god appear'd, 
And with then pleaamg worda hia aorrow 

cpeord* 
** 0iM]oabted offapring ct ethereal raeoi 
Okag expected in thiapromia^d place! [goda, 
Who, through theibea, haai borne thj baniah'd 
Reatot'd them to their hearths, and oM abodea^ 
Thia ia thy happy hoaae, the ctime where fate 
(Maine thee to reatore the Trojan alate. 
Pear not ! the war ahall end in laatiog peace, 
And all the rage oChaughty Juno ceaae. 
And thai thia nightly Tiaion may not aeem 
TV efleet of fancy, or an idle dream, 
A aow beneath an oak ahall lie along, 
AH white heraelf, and white her thirty young. 
When thirty rolling yeara hate run their race, 
Tbj aon Aacaniua, on ihia empty space, 
Shall build a royal town, of lasting &me, 
Which Grom this omen shall receiTo the name. 
TiflM ahall approve the truth.— For what re- 



Tbea water ia hia hdHow pafan be took 
From Tyber's flood, and thus the pow^ be- 
spoke; 
*<Laweiitiaa nympha^ by wnom the ikreiaii 

are fed, 
And father Tyber, in thy sacred bed, 
Receire MnmMf and from danger keep. 
Whaterer fount, whatewr holy deep, • 
Cooceala |hy wat*iy ato rea 'where'er they 

rise. 
And, bubbling from beibw, salute tbe skiea-* 
Thou, king of hofned floods, whoae pleotecoa 

urn 
Suffices lataesa to the fruitful com, 
For. this thy kind compassion of our woea, 
Shalt ahare my morning aong, and er'ning 



And how with aure auoeess to crown your pains, 
With patience next attend. A baaish'd 

band, 
DkiT*n with Rvander from th* Arcadian land, 
&tre planted here, and plac*d on high their 

walla; 
Their town the founder PaUenteum calls, 
Derif'd from Pallas, his great grandsire's name. 
But tbe fierce Lataans old possession claim, 
With war infesting the new colony : 
These make thy friends, and on dieir aid rely. 
To thy free passage I subout my streams. 
Wake, son of Venus, from thy pleasing dreams ; 
Aittd, when the aettiag stars are lost in day, 
To luno^a pow'r thy just devotion pay ; 
With sacrifice the wrathful queen appease : 
Her pride at length shall &n, her fury cease. 
When thou retom'st victorious from the war, 
Fsfferm thy vowa tome with grateliil careu 
Tbe god am I, whoae yellow water flowa 
Around theaefielda, and fiUtens aa it goes : 
T^ber my name— among the rolling floods, 
Reoown'd on earth, asteem'd among the gods; 
lUaia my certain seat. In timea to come, 
My wavea ahall wash the walls of mighty 

Rome.'* [>po^« 

He said; and plung'd belew. While yet he 
His dream JBneas and hia sleep forsook. 
He raoe, and, lookinf up, beheld the sidea 
With piiipls blushing, and the day ariae. 



But oh ! be p re sen t to thy peopled aid. 
And firm the gracioua promise thou hast wade ^ 
Thus having said, two galleya, flrom his atoraa, 
With care he ehooeea, mans, and fita with oars. 
Kow on the ahore the &tal swum ia fiMnd— 
Wond'roue to tell !-43he lay akwg the ground. 
Her welMedoApring at her udders hung; . 
She white herself, anl white her thirty young. 
iBneas takes the mother and her brood ; 
And afl on Juno'a altar are b«Mow*d. 
.The following night, apd the succeeding day, 
Propitk>us Tyber smooth'd his wnt'ry way : 
He rdl'd his river back, and poiiPd he stood, 
A gentle swelling, and a peaceful floods 
The Trojans mount their ships ; they put finm 



Borne on the wavea, and scarcely dip an oar. 
Shoutafrom the land give omen to tl^eir courae ; 
And the pitch*d veeeels glide with easy force. 
The woods and waters wander at the gleam 
Of ahieUs, and pamted ships that stsoi tbe 



One anmmer's night and one whole 69^ (hsy 

pasa 
Betwixt the green^wood shades, and out ths 

Ikiuid glass. 
The fiery sun had finish'd l^Jf his race, 
Look'd back, and doubted ia the middle snace, 
When they from far beheld the rising tow'rs. 
The tops of sheds, and shepherds' lowly bow'ra, 
Thin as they stood, which, then of homely clay, 
Now rise in marble, from the Roman sway. 
These cots (Evaader's kingdom, meaa aad 

poar) 
The Trojaa saw, and tum'd his ships to.shorai 
'T was on a solemn day : th' Arcadian states, 
The king and prince, without the city gates, 
Then paid their ofTrings in a sacred grove 
To Hercdes, the warrior son of Jove. 
Thick ckMids of rolling sn^ke involve the aUst; 
Aad fat of entrails di his altar fnes. 
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But, wImd Ibejr mw ibm thifw that itaminM 

the flood. 
And gbtter*d through the eoveri of the wood, 
They roM wiih lear, and left th' unfioi^h'd feast, 
Till daiuileu l^allas reassur'd the rest 
To pay the rites. Himself without delay 
A ja? Hia seiz'd, and singly took his wapr. 
Then gain'd a rising ground, and caU*d mm far : 
" Resolve me, strangers, whence, and what you 

are; 
Your bos'ness here ; and brinf yoa peaco or 

war?" 
Hi^ on the stem ^noas took his stand. 
And held a branch of dive in his hapd, 
While thus he spoke : '* The Phyrgians' arms 

you see, 
Ezpell'd from Troy, prorokM in Italy 
By Latian foes, with. war unjustly made^ 
At first affianc'd, and at last betray'd, 
This message bear : The Trojans and their 

chief 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's rehef.'' 
Struck with so great a name, and all 6n fire. 
The youth replM t " Whatever you require, 
Tow &me exacts. Upon our shorea deaceiMl, 
A welcome .guest, and, what you wish, a friend. 
He said, and downward hasting to the strand, 
EUnllNrac'd the stranger prince, and join'd bis 

handi 
Conducted to the grove, Jiineas broke 
The silence first, and thus the king bespoke : 
*< Best of the Grreeks ! to whom by fitte's chm- 

mand, 
I bear these peaceful branches in my hand—* 
Undaunted I approach you, though I know 
Your birth is Grecian, and your land my foe : 
From Atreus though your ancient lineage came^ 
And both the brother kings your kindred claimr 
Tet my semiconscious wMth,yaurhighren0wn| 
Tour virtue, through the neighboring natioQS 

blown, 
Our fathsfs* mingled Uood, ApoUo's voice. 
Have led me hither, less by need than choice. 
Our father Dardanus, asfame has sung, 
,And Greeks acknowledge, from Electra sprung: 
Electra from the loins of Atlas came— 
Atlas whose head sustains the starry frame. 
Tour sire u Mercury, whom long benre 
On cold Cyllene's top fair Maid bore. 
Maia the &ir, on fame if we rely, 
Was Atlas' daughter, who sustains the sky. 
Thus iron one oomnoo source our streams 

divide: 
Ours is the Tvojan, yours th' Arcadian side. 
Rais'd by these hopes, I sent no news before. 
Nor ask*d your leave, nor did your faith impk>re{ 
But oosae, without a pledge, my own ambas- 



The same Ratultans, who with arms pursue 
The Trojan race, are equal foes to you. 
Our host expett'd, what further force can stty 
The victor troops from universal sway 7 
Then will they stretch their |>ow*r athwart tha 



And either sea Snm side to side c 
Receive our offeHd faith, and give us thine i 
Ours is a generous and experienc'd line ; 
We want not hearts nor bodies for the war ; 
In council cauiious, and in fiekis we dare." 
He said ; and, while he spoke, with piereiQg 

eyes 
Evander view'd the man with vast surprise ■ 
Pleased with his action, raviah'd with his face ; 
Then answer'd briefly, with a royal grace : 
«<0 valiant leader of the Trojan line, 
In whom the features of thy fkther shine f 
How 1 recall Anchises ! how I see ' 
His motion, mien, and all ray friend, in thee I 
Long though it be, 'tis fresh within my mind, 
When Priam to his sister's codrt design'd 
A weloome visit, w jth a friendly stay, 
And through th' Arcadian kingdom took his way. 
Then past a boy, the callow down began 
To shade my chin, and call me first a man. 
I saw the shining tfain with vast delight 
And Priam's goodly person pteas'd my sight : 
But great Anchises, far above the rest 
With awful wonder fir'd my youthful breast. 
I long'd to join, in fiiendship's holj bands. 
Our mutual hearts, and plightour mutosil hands'. 
£ first accosted him : I sued, I sought. 
And, with a loving force, to Pheneua brought. 
He gave me, when at length constrain'd to gOy 
A Lycian quiver and a Gnessiao bow, 
A vest embroider'd, glorious to behold, 
And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold, 
Which my son*s coursers in obedience hoUL 
The league you ask, I offer, as your right ; 
And when to-morrow's sun reveals the light, 
With swift supplies you shall be sent away. 
Now celebrate with us this solemn day, 
Whose holy rites admit no long delay. 
Bbnoor our -annual feast ; and Uke your seat, 
With friendly welcome, at a friendly treat." 
Thus having said, the bowls remov'd (for fear) 
The youth replae'd, and soon restoHd the cheer. 
On sods of turf he set the soldiers round : 
A maple throne, ^'d higher from the ground, 
Receiv'd the Trc^aH chief; and o'er the bed 
Anion's shaggy hide, for ornament they spread. 
The loaves were serv'd in canisters : the wine 
In bowls ; the priest renew'd the rites divine : 
Broil'd entrails are the food, and beefr continmd 

chine. 
But, when the rage of hunger was represlPdi 
Thus sp6ke Eva^der to his royal giiast 
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*"rb)em. ritM, UiM» dten, and this fewt, O 

From no vaia iean or superstidon tpring, 
Or blind derolioo, or from blinder chance, 
Or headj zeal, or brutal iipiorance : 
Bui ■av'd from dttnger, with a grateful Beoae, 
The labours of a god we recompenae. 
See, from afar, yoa rock that mates the sky ; 
About whose feet such heapa of rubbish lie ; 
Such Undigesced ruin ; bleak and bare, 
How desert bow it stands, exposed in air I 
T was once a robbei's den, enclosed around 
With hving stone, and deep beneath the ground. 
The monster Cacos, more than half a beast, 
This hold, impertious to the sun, possessed. 
The paToment ever foul with human gore ; " 
Heads, and their maaj^ed members, hung the 

door. - 
Vulcan this plague becot : and, like his sire, 
Black clouds he bolch^ and flakes of lirid fire. 
Time, long aipeeted, easM us of our load. 
And brought the needful presence of a god. 
Th' arenging force of Hercules, from Spain, 
Arriv'd in triumph, from Geryon slain :— 
Thrice liv'd the giant, and thrice liv'd in rain. 
His prize, iho lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near Tyber's banks, to graze the shady grore. 
Allur'd with hope of plunder, and intent 
By force to rob, by fraud to cireomTent, 
The brutal Cacus, as by chance the^ sbray'd. 
Four oxen thence, and four foir kine, conyey'd. 
And, lest the printed footsteps might be seen. 
He dragg'd them backwards to hu rocky den. 
The tracks averse a lying notice gave, 
And ted the searcher backward from the cuto. 
Meantune the herdsman hero shifts his |4ace 
To find freeh pasture and untrodden grass. 
The beaats, who missed their mates, fillM all 

around 
With beUowings : and the rocks restor'd the 



One heifor, who had heard her lore complain, . 
Roar'd from the cave, and made the^oject vain. 
Akides found the fraud : with ragjB he shook. 
And toas'd about his head his knotted oak. > 
Swift as the winds, or Scythian ar^w's flight. 
He dimb'd, with eager haste, the aerial 

height. 
Then first we saw the monster mendhitfpace: 
Fear in his eyes, and paleness in his face, 
OcafesaPd the gocPs approach. Trembling he 



Ai terror had increas'd his feet with wings ; 
Ner stay'd lor stairs : but downthe depth he 

threw 
His body : on Ms back the door he drsw^-* 
(Hm door a ribof living rock: with pains 
ffil folber hew'd it out, and boond with chains :) 



He broke the heavy links, the mountain tkie'd, 
And bars and levers to his foe oppos'd. 
The wretch had hardly made his duagecn faat , 
The fierce avenger came with bounding haets ; 
, Survey'd the mouth of the forbidden hold ; 
And here and there his raging eyes he roU'd, 
He gnash'd his teeth ; and thrice he eonkpass'd 

round 
With winged speed the circuit of the ground. 
Thrice at the caveffti''6 mouth he pullM in vain ; 
And, panting, thrice desisted from his pain : 
A pointed, flin^ rock, all bare and black, . 
Grow gibbous firom behind tke mountain's back « 
Owls, ravens, all ill omeni of the night. 
Here built their nestf, and hither wing'd their 

flight. 
The leanmg head hang threat'ning o or the 

flood. 
And nodded to theleft The hero stood 
Avetae, with planted feet, and from the right, 
Tugg'd at the solid stone with all his might. 
Thus heav'd, thefrz'd fotmdations of the rock. 
Gave way : heaven echoed at the rattling shook. 
Tumbling, it chok'd the flood : on either side 
The banks leap backward, and the stroaqis di- 
vide: 
The sky shrunk, upward with unusual dread ; 
And trembling Tyber div*d beneath his bed. 
The court of Cacus stands revealM to sight : 
The cavern glares with new-admitted light. 
So the pent vapours, with a. rumbling found, . 
Heave from below, and reqd the hollow ground 9 
A smmding flaw succeeds ; and, from on high; 
The gods with hate behold the nether sky : 
The ^osts repine at violated night, 
And curse th' invading sun, and sicken at tLs 

tight. 
The graceless monster, caught in open day, 
Endoe'd, and in despair to fly ^way, 
JOdwls horrible fixKn underneath, aiid fills . . 
His hoUpw palace with unmanly yells. 
The hero stands above, and from a&r 
Plies him. with darts, and stones, and distant 

war. 
He from his nostrils, and huge month, expires 
BUck clouds ofsmoke,.amidst his fether's fires ; 
Gath'ring, with each repeated blast, the night. 
To make uncertain aim, and emng sight. 
The watchful god then plunges from abovoi 
And, whero in thickest waves, the sparklet 



There lights; and wades through fumes, and 

gropes his way. 
Half sing'd, half stifled, till he jpasps his prey. 
The monster spewing fihiitless flames, he fbund; 
He squeos'd ins throat; he writh'd his nodt 

aroond. 
And m a knot his crippled oMnben bomd*. 
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TImii fram dMir soeketo Cora lib bunuBf e^et: 
RoOM on a heap, the brMUhleM robber Um. 
Hie doors, onbiurr'd, raooiye the nuhiog day ; 
And thorougb lif hts diecloee the mviehM pny ; 
The boUe, rodeem'd, breathe open air again. 
Next, by the feet they drag him from hia don. 
The wond'rmg neighbourhood, with glad «nw 

prise, 
Beheld hit shagMd breast, his giant size, 
His mouih that Aums no more, and his eztin- 

gaish'd eyes. 
From that auspicious day, with rites divine, 
We worship at the heroes holy shrine. 
Portitius firat crdain'd these annual vows : 
As priesu were added the Pinarian honse,. 
Who rais'd this altar m the sacred shade, 
Where hononit, ever due, for ever shall be 

. paid. 
For these deserts^ and this high nrtue shown, 
Te warlike yeuths, your heads with garlands 



With lolling toagoe, lay (awniag at Ay ibs^ 
And, seiz'd with fear, forgot his mangled amaC 
Th' iofenal water trembled at Ihy sight; 



Fin high the goblets with a sparkling flood ; 
And with deep draiigl>is inveke our common 

god.** 
This said, a double wreath Evander twtn'd ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind. 
Then brims his ample bowL With like de. 

sign 
The rest mvoke the gods, with sprinkled wme. 
Meantime the sun descended from the skies, 
And the bright er'ntng star began to rise. 
And now the priests, Portitius at their head, 
la skins of beasts inTolv'd, the kmg proeessioa 

led; 
Hebl high the flaming tapers in their hands, 
As custom had presorib*d their holy bands ; 
Then witha second course the tables load, 
And with fuQ chargers ofibr to the god. 
The Salii sing, and 'cense bis altars round 
With Saban smoke, their heads with poplar 



One choir of oU, another of the young, 
T6 dance, and bear the burden of the song. 
The lay records the laboun, and the praise, 
And all th' inttnortal acts of Hercules: 
First, how the mighty babe, when swaih'd in 



The serpent strangled with his infimt hands ; 
Then, as in years and matchless force he grew, 
Th* (Echalian walls, and Trojan, orefthew. 
fiesides a thousand hazards they relate, 
Procnr'd by Juno's and Burystheus' hate. 
*' Thy hands, uneonqur'd hero, could subdue 
The cloud4>oni Centaws, and the 



Northy resistless arm the bull withstood, 
Nor he the roaring terror of the wood. 
The triple porter of the Stygian seat, 



Hail, Jove's undoubted son ! an added grace 
To heaven and the great author of thy race ; 
Receive the gratefiil ofifrings which we pay. 
And smile propitious on the solemn day !" 
In numbers thus they sung : above the rest, 
The den and death of Gacus crown the feast. 
The woods lo hollow vales oonvey the sound ; 
The vales to bills; and hiUs the notes sebouad. 
The rites perform'd, the cheerflil tain retire. 
Betwixt young Pallas and his aged sire, 
The Trqan pass'd, the ciiy to survey ; 
And pleasing talk beguil'd the tedious way. 
The stranger cast around his curious eyes, 
New objects viewing still with new surprise ; 
With greedy joy inquirss of various Ihuigs, 
And acts and monuments of ancient kings. 
Then thus the founder of the .Roman to^^ : 
« These woods were first the seat of Syhraa 

pow'rs. 
Of Nymphs and Fauns, and savaga mii^ who 

took [oak. 

Their birth from trunks of trees and stv^ boni 
Nor laws they knew, nor manners, ner the care 
Of labVing ozen, nor' the shining share, 
Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain'd to spare. 
Their exereisa the chase : the running Av^d 
Supplied their thirst ; the trees siqiplied their 

food. 
Then Saturn came, who fled the pow'r of Jove, 
Robb'd of his realms, and baniih'd from above. 
The men, dispen'd on hiUs, to towns he brought, 
And laws ordam'd, and civil cususds taught, 
And Latium caU'd the land where safe he lay 
From his undnteous son, and his usurping sway. 
With his mild empire, peace and plenty eame , 
And thence the golden times deriv'd their name. 
A more degen'rat^, and discolour'd ag» 
Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 
Th' Ausonians then, and boU Sicanians, came • 
And Saturn's empire o&en chang'd the name. 
Then kinp —gigantic Tybris and the rea6— 
With arbitrary sway the land opprest | 
For Tyber's flood was Albula before, 
Till from the tyi'ant's (ate, his name it bore. 
I last arriv'd, driv'a finom my native home, 
By fortune's pow'r, and fate's resistless dooM. 
Long Coss'd on seas, I sought this happy land, 
Wam'd by my mother nymph, and calPd by 

heavVi's command.^ 
Thus, walking on, lis spoke and show*d thi* 

g*te, 
Since cali'd Cannental by the Roman atats; 
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Wh«f0 tftood an ftltar, sacred to'tha name 
Of aid Carniaoui, the prophetic dame, 
Who to her eon foretold th' ^nean race, 
BnbUine in &uie, and Rone's iikiperial place v* 
Then shows the forest, which, in afteMames, 
Pierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, 
A sacred reluge oiade ;— with this, the ^ine 
Where Pan below the rock had rites dirine ;— 
Then tells efArfiis' death, his marder'd guest, 
Whose grave and tomb his innocence attest. 
Thence, to the steep Tarpeian rock he lead»-» 
Now rooTd with gold, then thatoh'd with home* 

If reeds. 
A rsT'rent fear (such supjarstition reigns 
Among the rude) er'n then poasess'd the 
swains. [not te^ 

Borne god, they knew— what god, thoj could 
Did there amidst the sacred horror dweU. [saw 
Th' Arcadiane thought hnn Jove ( and said they 
The mighty Tbund'rer with majestic awe, 
Who shook his shield, and dealt his Wts around, 
And scatter'd tempests on the teequng groond. 
Then saw two heaps of ruins, (once they stood 
Two stately towns, on either side the flood,) 
Batumia's and Janiculum's remains ; 
And either place the founder's name retaiM . 
Discoursing thus together, they resort, 
Where poor Evander kept his country oeort. 
They Tiew'd the ground of Rome's UtiglQUS 

hall; 
(Once oxen low'd, where now the lawyers bawl;) 
Then stooping, through the narrow gate they 

press'd. 
When thus the king bespoke his Trqjan goest*! 
■* Afean as it is, this palace, and this door, 
ReoetT'd Alcides, then a coslqueror. 
Dare to be poor : accept our homely food, 
Which feasted him ; and emulate a god.*' 
Then underneath a lowly roof he led 
The weary prince, and laid him on a bed ; 
Tlie stufling, leaves, with hides of bears o*er- 

•pread. 
Now night had shed her silver dews around, 
And with her sable wings embrac'd the groond, 
When lore's fair goddess, aniious for her son, 
(New tnmults rising, and new wars begun,) 
Cooch'd with her husband in his golden bed, 
With these alluring words invoket his aid— 
And, that her |rieastng speech his mind mi^ * 



Though much I ow^ to Priam's nooM, iad . 



lospires each accent with the charms of Ioto. 
•* Whtte cruel fitte conspir'd with Grecian 

pow'rs 
To level with the groond the Trojan tow'rs^ 
I ask'd not aid th' unhappy to restore. 
Nor did the suocour of thy skill implore, 
Nnrnrg'd thehOMNir^of my lord in vain, 
A sidinftempire longer to I 



The danger of MnenM did deplore. 
But how, by Jove's oemmand,and Fate's decinOy 
Hii race is doom'd to reign in Italy ; 
With humble suit I beg thy needful art, 
O still propitious pow'r, that ruFst my beait 
A mother kneels a suppliant for her son. 
By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 
To forge impenetrable shields, and gmeo 
With fated arms a less illustrious race. 
Behoki what haughty nations are combia^d 
Against the relics of the Phrygian kind. 
With fire and sword my people to destroy, 
And conquer Venus twice, in conq'ring Troy." 
She said ; and straight her armii, of snowy boe, 
About her unresoiving husband threw. 
Her soft embraces soon infuse desire : 
tiis bones and marrow sudden wannth inapin t 
And «& the godhead feels the wonted fho. 
Not half so swift the ratllmgi bunder fUdk, 
Or fbrky lightnings flash akmg the skies. 
The goddess, pimid of her successful wilss, 
And conscious of her form, in secret smiles. 
Then thos the po^r'r obnoxious to her chams, 
Panting, and half dioaolring in her arms ; 
** Why seek you reasons for acause so josly 
Or your own beautiee or my love distrust t 
Long since, had you requir'd my helpful han4i 
Th' artificer and art you might command, 
To labour arms for Troy : nor Jove, nor Fate, 
Confin'd their empire to so short a date. 
And, if you now desire new wars towage, 
My skill 1 promise^ and -my pains engage. 
Whatever melting metal can conspire, 
Or breathing bell^vs, or the forming fire. 
Is freely yours : your anxioos fears remove. 
And think no task is difficult to love." i 
Trembling he spoke ; and, eager of her charms, 
He snatch'd the willing goddess to his arms ; 
Till, in her lap infoa'd, he lay possess'd 
Of full desiee, and* sunk to pleasfaig rest* < 
Now when the night her middle race had rode. 
And his first slumber had r^reeh'd the god— 
The time when early housewives leave U)e bed. 
When living emberrs on the hearth are spread, 
Supply the lamp, and call the maids to rise ; — 
With yawning mouths and with half open'd eyes 
They ply thedisUfFbythe winking light, 
And to their daily labour add the night : 
Thus fhigally they earn their childr«i's bread, 
And uncorrupted keep their ntaptial bed—* 
Not less concem'd, nor at a later hour. 
Rose from his downy conch the forging pow'r. 
Sacred to Vulcan^s name, an isle there lay, 
Betwixt Sicilia's coasts and laparo, 
Rais'd high on smokmg rocks \ and deep below 
h, VoUow oaves the fires of iEBtoa gbw. 
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The Cjrckips here (heir heftvy hamnMr* deal i - 
Load strokes, and hissiiip of tormented eteel, 
Are beard around : the boiling waters roar ; 
And smoky flames through fiining tunnels soar. 
Hiiher the father of the fire, bj night, 
Through the brown air precipitates hii^ flight. 
On their eternal ant il^ here he found 
The brethren beating, and the Mows go round: 
A load of poiiiilees thunder now there lies 
Before their hands to ripen fee the skies : 
These darts, for angry Jove, they daily cast— 
ConsumM on jnortaU with prodigious, waste. 
Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more, 
Of winged southern winds and ck>udy store 
As many paru, the dreadful mixture frame ; . 
And fears are added^ and avengmg flame. 
Inferior ministers, for Mars, repair 
His broken axle-trees, and blunted war, 
. And send him forth again with furbished arma» 
To wake the lazy war with trumpets' loud alaroMU 
The rest refresh the scaly snakes that fold 
The shield of Pallae, and renew their gold. 
Full on the crest the Gorgon's head they place, 
With eyes that roll in death, and with distorted 

fiice. 

'*My sons!*' said Vulcan, "sk your tasks 

. aside: [ttied. 

Tour strength and master-skill must now be 

Anns for a hero forgeT^rms that require 

• Tour ^vrce, your'Speed| and all yous fi>mung 

fire," 
He said. They set their former woik aside, 
And Iheir new toils with eager haste divide. 
A flood of molten silTor, brass, and gold, 
And deadly steel* in the large furnace rolPd : 
Of this, their artful hands a shield prepare, 
Alone suflident to sustain the war. 
Sev'n orbs within a spacious rovnd they close. 
One stirs the fire, and one the belfews blows.- 
The hissing steel is in the smithy drown'd ; 
The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 
By turns, their arms advance in equal, time ; 
By turns, their hands descend, and hammers 

chime. [tonga : 

They turn the gkiwing mass with crooked 
The fiery work proceeds, with rustic songs. 
While, at the Lemnian god's command, they 

urge 
Their labours thus, and ply tb' JEolian forge, . 
The cheerful mom salutes Evander's eyes, 
And songs of chirping birds invite to rise. 
He leaves his lowly bed : his buskins meet 
Above his anUes ; sandals sheath his feet : 
He sets his trusty sword upon his side, 
And o'er his shoulder throws a panther's hide. 
Two menial dogsliefore their master press'd. 
Thus dad| and gurded thuS| he seeks hia kingly 

guest. 



Mindfid of promis'd «idbewfli«Bd« his pnont 
But meets J9Sneas in the middle space. 



Toung Pallaa did his father's steps attend ; 
Ajid true Achates wiUted on bis friend. 
They join their hands: a secret seat they 

chi^e: 
Th' Arcadian first their former talk renews ; 
*' Undaunted prince ! I never can believe 
The Trojan empire lost, while you survive. 
.Command th' assistance of a faithful firiend : 
But feeble are the succours I can send. 
Our narrow kingdom here the Tyber bounds<c 
The other side the Latian stale surrounds, 
Insults our walla, and wastes our fi-uitfol 

grounds. 
But migh^ nations I prepare to join 
Their arms with yours, and aid your just de» 

sign. 
Tou oome, aa by your better genius sent; - 
And Fortiine seems to favour your intent. 
Not far frqm hence> there stands a hiHy timii, 
Of ancient building, andof high renown, 
Tom from the Tuscans by the Lydian racei 
Who gave the name of Cere to the place. 
Once AgylUna call'd. It flourish'd kmg. 
In prkle of wealth and warlike people strongi 
Tin curs'd Mezentius in a fatal hour, 
Assum'd the crown, with arbitrary pow'r. 
What words can paint those exeorable tunes, 
The subjects' sufferings, and the tyrant's 

crimes t 
That bk>od, those murders, O ye gods ! replace 
On his own head, and on hia impioUs race ! 
The living and the dead, at his command. 
Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand, 
TiU,chok'd with atetich, in loath'd embraces 

Hed, 
The Hng'ring wretches pin'd away and>died. 
Thus plunged in ills, and meditating mor^— ' 
The people's petience tried, no longer bore 
The raging monster ; but with arms beset 
His hmise, and vengeance and deetniction 

threat. 
They fire his palace : while the flame ascends. 
They force his guards, and execute his friends. 
He clenves the crowd, and, favour'd by thn 

night. 
To Turaus*. friendly court directs his flight. 
By just revenge the Tuscans set on fire. 
With arms, their king to punishment require : 
Their num'rous troops^ now jnuster'd on the 

strand, 
My counsel shall submit to your command. 
Their navy swarms upon the coasts : theyciy 
To hoist their anchors ; but the gods deny. 
An ancient augiv, ski&'d m future &te. 
With these foreboding words, restraim their 

hatet 
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** T« bmve manw, f Lydian blood, dM ffew'r 
Of TiMcan youth, and ohoioo of all Uioir powV, 
Whom just revengfl against Moz^ntiut arma, 
To aeok your tyrant's death by lawfbl arms ! 
Snow tliis : no luUiira of oar land may lead 
This powerful people ; seek a foreign head." 
Aw^d with these words, in temps they stiU 
abide, [guide. 

And wait with longing looks their promisM 
TarefaoB, Uie Tuscan chief, to me has sent 
Their crown, and ST^iy regal ornament : 
The people join their own with his desire ; 
And ail. my conduct, as their king, require. 
But the chill hk>od, that creeps within my Teins, 
And age, and listless limbs unfit for pains. 
And a soul, conscious of its own decay^ 
Hare fiircM me to refuse imperial sway. 
My Pallas were more lit to mount the throne, 
And sliouU, but he 's a Sabine mother's son. 
And half a native ; but in you, eoitibine 
A manly vigour aud a foreign lino. . [way, 
Where Fate and smiting Fortune show the 
Porsue the ready path to sovereign sway. 
The staff of my declining days, my son, 
Shall make jrour good or ill success his own ; 
In fighting fiekis, from you shall learn to dare. 
And serve the hard appr«iticeshipof war; 
Tone matchless courage, and your conduct view: 
And early shall begin t* admire and copy ydu. 
BMideSy two hundred horse he shall command— « 
Though few, a warlike and weH chosen band. 
These in my name are listen! ; and my son 
As many more has added in his own." 
Scarce bad he said : Achates and .his guest. 
With downcast eyes j.iheir silent grief expressed ; 
Who, short of succours, and in deep despair. 
Shook at the dismal prospect of the war. 
Bat his bright mother, fnjm a breaking cloud, 
T» efa^er her issue, thundet'd thrice aloud : 
lUrice ibrky lightning flashM along the sky ; 
And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice wars heardon high 
llMm, gnsing up, repeated pvals they hear ; 
And, in a heav'n serene, refulgent arrosf ppear : 
Bedd'ning the skiea, and gUtrring all around. 
The tamper'd metals clash, and yield a nilver 
sound : [vine. 

The rest stood trembling ; struck with awe di« 
JBneas onlv, conscioos to the sign, 
Prssag'd th* event, and joyfiil view'd, above, 
The aooompli^i'd promise of the queen of love. 
TbeUf to th' Arcadian king': « This prodigy 
(IKsniss your fear) belongs ahme to me. 
Heav'n calls me to the war : th' expected sign 
Is giv'n of promisM aid, and arms divine. 
My goddesi mother, whose indulgent care 
Foresaw the dangers of the growing war, 
Thb omMi gavo, when bright Vufeanaan arni 
FUod froiafcroo of Ileal by Siygiaa dHMat, 



ScMpondMlfiboMonUgb! 8hi»theaArsahi»w'<< 
Approaching- fights, and fields loiloat in blood. 
Turnus shall dearly pay for faith fetswocn : 
And corpse^ and swords, andshieUs, on Tybei 
borne, [alarms { 

3hail choke his flood: now sound the loud 
And, Latian troops, prepare your peg vr'd antfi.'' 
He said, and, rising itom his homely thsone, 
The solemn rites of Hercules begun, 
And on his altars wak^d the sleeping firss ; 
Then cheer^ to his household gods retires : 
Thareoffers chosen sheep. Th' Arcadian king, 
the same oblaiiona bring. 



And Trofan youth, t 
Next, of his men and ships he makes review ; 
Draws out the best and ablest of the crsw. 
Dbwn with the fiUling stream, the refuse run, 
To raise with joyful news his drooping son. 
Steeds are prepared to mount the Trojan band, 
Who wait their leader to the Tyrrhene land. , 
A sprightly coarser, furer than the rest, 
The king- himself presents his nyal goest I 
A lion's hide his back and lunbe mfbld, 
Precious with studded woric, and paws of gold. 
Fame through the tittle city spreads aloud. 
Th' intended march ; amid the feaiiiil crowd. 
The matrons beat their breasts ,d is s olve in Isars, 
And double their devotion in thieir (ears. 
The war at hand appears with more affright, 
And rises ev'ry moment to the sight. 
Then old Evander, with a dose embrace, 
Strain'd his departing friend, and tears overflow 
his &ce. [yoath recall, 

*< WooU heav'n (Akl he) my^tvengih and 
Such as I was benekth Preneste's wall- 
Then when I made the foremost foes retire. 
And set whoAe heaps of conquerfd shields«a fira ; 
When Herilus in single fight I slew, 
Whom with three lives Feronis did endue ; - 
And thrice I sent him to the Stygian shore, 
Till the last ebbing soul retum'd no mor^* 
Such if I stood renew'd, not these alarms, 
Kor death should rsnd me from my Pallas' anas ; 
Nor proud Mezentiu8,thas unpunbh'd, boast 
Hii rapes and murders on the Tuscan coast. 
Ye gods! and mighty Jove ! in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a father and a king t 
If Fate and you reserve these eyes to see 
My son retum'd with peace and victory : 
If the lov*d boy shall Uess his father's sight ; 
If we shall meet again with more delight ; 
Then draw my life in length ; let me sustain. 
In hopes of his embrace, the worst of pain. 
But if your hard decrees— ^hich O ! I dread-* 
Have doom'd to death his undeserving head ; 
This, O ! this veiy moment let me die. 
While hopes and fears in equal bafauice lie ; 
While,«yet possess'd of all his youthful channsi 
I Bliam him doaa within these agad arms— 
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Beim duU &td MWf my aoal rfuJl wound.*' 
He said, mnd, ■wooobg, sunk upoo the groond. 
His serruits bore hiss off, and softly lak 
His Ungttish'd Unbt upon his lonely bed. [wide; 

The horsemen march ; the gates are openM 
JEneps at their head. Achates by his side. 
Next these the Trojan leaders rode along : 
Last follows in the rear th* Arcadian throng. 
Young Pallas shone coospicuou» o'er the rest ; 
Gilded his arms, embroiderM was his Test. 
So from the seas, exerts his radiant hec^ 
The star, by whom the lights of heav^ are led ; 
Shakes from his rosy locks the pearly dews. 
Dispels the darkness, and the day renews* 
The trembling wires the walls and tumts 

crowd, 
And follow, with their eyes, the dusty cloud. 
Which winds disperse by fiu, and show from Ikr 
The blase of arms, and shields, and shining war. 
The troops, drawn np in beautkul array, 
O'er heathy plains pursue the ready way. 
Repeated peals of shouts are heard around, 
The neighing coursers answer to the sound, 
And shake with homy hoolta thb solid ground. 

A greenwood shade, long for religion Imown, 
Standi by the streams that wash the Tuscan 

town, 
Bnoompass'd round the gloomy hills above, ' 
Which add a holy horror to the grove. 
The first inhabitants, of Grecian blood. 
That sacred forest to Sihranus vow'd. 
The guardian of their flocks and 6elds^-«nd pay 
Their due derotions on hiliannual day. 
Not for from henoe, along the river^ side, * 
In tents securo, the Tuscan troops abkle, 
Qy Tarcbon led. Now, from a rising ground, 
JBneas cast his wond'ring eyes around. 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in sight, 
Stretch'd on the spacious plain from left to ri||fat. 
Thither his warlike train the Trqan led, 
Refresfa'd his men, and wearied horses fed. 

Meantime the mother-goddess, crown'dwitb 
charms, [arms.- 

Breaks throgh the clouds and brings the &ted 
Within a winding yale she finds her son. 
On the cool river's bonks, retir'd akme. 
She shows her heavenly forai without disguisoi 
And gives herself to his desiring eyes. 

<* Bishold (she said) perform'd, in every part. 
My promise made, and Vulcan's labour'd art 
New seek, secure, the Latian enemy, 
And haughty Turnus to the field defy." 
She said : and, having first her son embrac'd. 
The radiant arms beneath an oak she plac'd. 
Proud of the gift, he roll'd his groedy sight 
Around the work, and gaz'd with vast delight. 
Be lifts, he turns, he poises and admires. 
The crested hehn, that vomits radiant firei t 



Hie hands the fotal iword imd cefrisC bdd, 
One keen with tempeF'd stesl, one itiff whfa 

goM: 
Both ample, flaming both, ud betny bright. 
So shines a cloud, when edg'd with adverss 

Ught.' 
H« shakes the pointed spear, and longs to tiy 
The plaited cuishes on his manly thigh ; 
But most admires theehieM's mysterious mould, 
And Roman triumphs rising on the goU : 
For thero, emboss'd, the heaVnly smith had 

wrought 
(Not m the rolls' of fiitnro fate untaught) 
The wan in order, and the nee divbe 
Of wirrioffs issuing from the Julian line. 
The cave of Macs was'dres^d with mousy 



There, by the wolf, wero laid the martial twins. 
Intropid on her swelling dugs they hung: 
The foster dam loD'd out her fiiwning tOQgne : 
They suck'd securo, while bending back her 



She lick'd their tender limbs, and formed them 
as they fod. (C*"** 

Not far from thence, new Rome appears, with 
Projected for the rape of Saline dames. 
The pit resounds with shrieks : a war succeeds, 
For breach of public faith, and unexampled 

deeds 
Here for revenge the Sabine troops eontend : 
The Romans there with arms the prey defend. 
Wearied with tedious war, at length they cease; 
And both the kings and kingdoms pUght the 

peace* . 

The friendly chiefs before Jove's altar stand, 
Both arm'd, with each a darger in his hand : 
A iattod sow for sacrifice is l«l, 
With imprecalkms on the peijur'd liead. 
N«ar this, the traitor Metius, stretch'd bOi 

tween 
Four fiery steeds, is dragg'd along the green. 
By Tullus* doom : the brambles drink his blood- 
And'his torn limbs kre left, the vulture*e food. 
There, Porsena to Rome proud Tarquin brings, 
And wouM by force restore the baaish'd kings. 
One tyrant for his fellow-tyrant fights : 
The Roman youth assert their native rights. 
Before the town the Tuscan aimy lies, 
To win by famine, or by firand surprise. 
Theur king, kalf flireat'ning, haJf disdaining 

stood. 
While Codes broke the bridge and siemm'd 

the flood. 
The captive maids there tempt the raging tidoi 
'Seap'd from their diains, with OknUa for the r 

guide. 
High on a rock heroic Manllus stood, 
To|uaid tha tmple ad the temple's god. 
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TiiMi Rone WBr poor; andtlMro you miffat 



Tho polaoo, thatchM with straw, i|ow looTd 

wUkgokL 
Tbo tilvor gooM bolbro the •hininff gato 
Thoro flew, mi by bar cackle, sard the stmte, 
She toUlheG(«ib*epproich: th* approoohiog 

Qmnb, 
Ohoeure in night, aaoend, nnd seiae the walls. 
Hie gold diManhled well their jeUow hair ; 
And golden chaioa on their white neclu they 

wear: 
GMd are their Teeta : long Alpine apeara they 

wield 
And their left arm auataina a length of ahieU. 
Hard by, the leaping Salian printa advance : 
And naked through the atreeta the mad Lnporci 



lacapoofwooli the targets droot from beaT'n. 
Here modest matrons, in soft liiters drhr'n. 
To pay their tows in solemn pomp appear t 
Ami od'rous gunai in their chaste hands they 

bear. 
Far hence remov'd, the Stygian seats are seen) 
Pains of the damn*d'; and paniih'd Catiline, . 
Hong on a rock— the traitor; and around, ^ 
The Furies himing from the nether ground. 
Apart from these, the happy sods he draws. 
And Oato^s holy ghost dispensing laws. 
Betwixt the quarters flows a golden sea t 
But Ibaming surges there in sil?er play. 
The dancing dolphiiM with their tails dinde 
The gtitt'ring waTos, and cut the precious tide. 
Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage— 
Their braxen beaka op|Ms'd with equal rage. 
Actinm aurreya the well-dispoted prize : 
Leocate's wat'ry plain with ibaiaing billowi 

fries. 
Toung Cesar, on the stem, in armour bri^t, 
Hero leads the Remans and their gods to ^|ht s 
Hm beamy temples shoot their flames afar; 
And o'er bis head ia hiihg the Julian star. 
Agrippa seconds him, with prosperous gales, - 
And, with propitious gods, his fees assails. 
A naral crown, that binds his aaaly brows, 
The happy Ibrtune of the 6ght ' 
Rang'd on the line opposM, i 



Barbarian aids, and troops of eastern kings, 
TV Araliians near, and Bactrians from ^ar. 
Of tongues discordant, and a mingled war ; 
Anl, fich in gaudy robes, amidat the strife, 
His ill fete feUows Urn— th' Egyptian wife. 
Moving thoy fight: with oars and ferky prows 
The froth ia gather'd, and the water glows. 
It seems, as if the Cyclades again , 
Were rooted up andjuatled hi the main ; 
Or floating mountains floating mountama nMol { 
Mb istlio flaree encounter of thefleel. 



Firo-balia are thrown, and poiatsd iaTolins fly ^ 
The fieUs of Neptone take a pttrple dye. 
The queen herself, amidst the kMid alarms, 
With cymbals toss'd, her feinting soUUsn 



Foot as she was ! who had not yet divined 
Her cruel fete s nor saw the snakes behind. 
Her country gods, the monsters of the sky, 
Great Neptune, PaUas, and love's queen, defy. 
The dog Anubis barks, butiiariis in vain, 
Nor kinger darss oppose, th' ethereal train. 
Mars in the middle of the shming shield, 
Is grav'd, and strides alon^ the liquid field. 
The Difm aouae from heaven with awift deaosot i 
And Discord, dy'd in blood, with garmsnts ren|, 
Divides the crowd : her steps Bellona treads, . 
And shakea her iron rod above their heads. 
This seen, Apollo, from his Actian height. 
Pours down bia arrowa ; at whose winged flight 
The trembling Indians and Egyptians yieU, 
And soft Sabeans quit the wat'ry field. 
The fetal misuvss hoists her silken sails, • 
And shrinking from the light invokes the galea, 
leeks, and heaves her broaat fiir 



Panting, and pale with bf of fiiuire death. 

The god had figurM her, as driven along 

By winds ud waves, and scudding through the 

throng. , 

Just opposite, sad Nilos opens wide 
His armk and ample bosom to the tMe, 
And spreads his numtle o*er the winding coasty 
In which he wraps his queen, and hidea the fl^ 

ingbost. 
The victor to the gods his thanks express'd. 
And Rome triumphant with his presence Uess'd. 
Three hundred temples in tho town he plae'd ; 
With spoils and aliara eVery temple grae'd. 
Three ahining nighta and three succeeding days 
The fields resound with shouts, the streets with 

praise, s 

The domes' with sonsi, the theatres with plays, 
AU altars flame : befere each altar lies, 
Drench'd in his gore, the destin'd sacrifice. 
Great Cesar sits sublime upon his throne, 
Befi)re Apollo's porch of Parian stone ; 
Aeeepis Uie presents vow'd for viciory, 
And hangs the monumental crowns on high. 
Vast crowds of vanquished natioos march along, 
Varioua in arms, in habit, and in tonguoi 
Here, Mulciber aaaigns the proper place 
For Carians, and th' ungirt Numidian race ; 
Then ranks the Thracians in the aecood row, 
With Scythians, expert m the dart and bow. 
And here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides , 
And there the Rhine submiu her swelling tUes, 
And proud Araxes, whom no bridge ooaU 
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Tke DuM^ iaooiM|ijarM oflkpridf mveh bfr* 



And Mdrini, the lut of ham 
Thete figvre* od tho shield dirinfllj wmifkt, 
By Vulcan tabour'd, and bj Venoi brought, 
With joy and wonder fill the hen/i tbougfat. 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the graee, 
' And bears alofttheftimeandfiirtnne of his moe. 



BOOK IX. 

AROUMENT. 
Tnmos lakes adTsnUse of Anems's abaenea, Urss 
some 6f his sbips (which are iranifonnad Intofea 
nymphs.) and assaults his camp. The TroJaxis« 
reduced to the lAst extremities, send Nlsos and 
Boiyalus to recall Aneosi which ftimishea the 
poet with that admirable epi>ooe of their Mend* 
ship, generosity, and the conclusion of their ad- 
Yonture. 

Whilb these affiJrs in distant places pass'di 
The varioos Iris Juno sends with hasl0| 
To find bold Ttunus, who, with anxious thooght 
The secret shade of bif great grandsire sought. 
Retir'd alone, she found the daring man, 
And op'd her rosy iips, and thiv began : s 
** What none of all tho gods Qould gr«nt tHy 

vows— 
That, Tumns, this auspicious day bestows ! 
iBneas, gone to seek th' Arcadian prince. 
Has left the Trojan camp without defence : 
And, short of succours there, employs his 



In the main battle, with his flaming crest. 
The mighty Tumus tow'rs aboTO die rest. 
Silent tbey more, majeetieaUy jlow. 
Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his flosr. 
The Trojans ?iew thednstf cNiud irem6r« 
And the dark menace of the dutaat war. 
Gaieus firom'the rampire saw it rise, 
Black'ning the fieUls, and thick* niag throngli iIm 
^ skies; 

Then to Us fellows thus aloud Le calls .* 
*' What rolling clouds, my friends, approadi 
the walls ? [•pears, 

Ann! arm! and man the worin ! prepare your 
And pointed darts ! the Latian host appears.** 
Thus wam*d, they shut their gates; with 



In parts remote to raise the Tuscan swains. 
Now snatdi an hour that fiivours thy desips ; 
Unite your forces, and attack their lines. <. 
This said, on ecpial wings she pois'd her weight, 
And form'd a nidiant rainbow in her flight. 

The Daunian hero liftsshis hands and eyes. 
And thus invokes the goddess as she flies: 
-'^ Iris, the grace ef hear'n ! what poVr divine 
Has sent ihee down, through dusky clouds to 



Bee, they dtHde : immortal day appears. 
And gUu'ring planets dancing in their spherae ! 
With joy, theee happy omens I obey, [way.** 
And follow, to the war, the god that leads the 

Thus having saki, as by the brook he stood. 
He scoop'd the water fixmi the crystal flood ; 
Then, with his hands, the drops to heaven he 

throws. 
And loads the poVrs above with oflTer'd vows. 

Now march the bold oonfod'ratep through the 



Well hors'd, well clad— a rich and shining train. 
Mesaapus leads the van ; and, in the rear, - 
The sons of Tyrrheus in bright arms appear. 



The bttlwarksj and, secure, their foes attend: 
For their wise general, with foreseeing care, 
Had charg'd them not t» tempt the doubdU 

war: 
Nor, though provok'd,^ open fieUs advaaee, 
Bui ckm within their lines attend their rhaaea 
Unwilling, yet they keep the strict cooMMnd, 
And sourly wait in aims the hostile band. < 
The fiery Tvmus flew before the rest : 
A piebaU steed of Tradan stram he preosM ; 
His helm of massy gold ; and crimson wan hii 

crest. 
With twenty horse to second his designs. 
An unexpected foe, be iaoVl the lines. 
'* Is there (he said) in arms who bravely dan 
His leader's honour and his danger share 1** 
Then spurring on, his brandish'd dart be threw. 
In sign of war ;— applauding shouts ensue. 

AmazM to find a dastard rsce that run 
Beliind the raroptres, and the battle shuB« 
He rides around the camp with rolling eyes. 
And stcips at evVy posty and ev*ry paarage tries. 
So roams the* nightly wolfabout the ioki : 
Wet with descending showVs, and stiff with 

cold, 
He howls for hunger, and he grins for pain, 
(His gnashing teeth are ezercis'd in vain,) 
And, impotent of anger, finds no way 
In his distended paws to grasp the prey. 
The mothers listdh ; but the bleating I 
Securely swig the dug, beneath the dams. 
Thus .ranges eager Tumus o'er the plain, 
Sharp with desire, and furious with disdab ; 
Surveys each passage with a piercing si^il, 
To force his foes in equal field to fight. 
Thus while he gazes round, at length he spies, 
Where, few^d with strong redoubts, their nafy 

liesy 
Close underneath the walls : the washin| tUa 
Secures from all approach this weaker sida* 
He takes the wish'd occasion, fills his haai 
With ready fires, and shakes a I 
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TTrg'd hf Mi prMaM, •f'17 foul {■ wwaiP^i 
And er 17 hand with kaadlwi Htm fa vmM. 
From the fii'd pioM, iho ■eatt'riof MMrkloe fljr ; 
Fat Ta|MMin, mixM with flamea, bi?oiT« the iky. 



Tall : lor, the fact, thraogfa length of tiue ob- 



To nympha diTtneiaad plough the wat'ry wj, 
Like Doto and the Daoghtera of Che aea.** 
To teal hia aaered tow, hy Slyx he awore, 
The lake of liquid pitch, the dreary ahore, 
And Phlegethon'a innaTigabla 6ood, 
And the Uaek regiona of hia brotharfod. 
He aaid ; and ahook the akiea with his imperial 
nod. {come, 

And now at length the number'd houra were 
PrefixM by Fate'a irrerocable doom, 
When the great mother of the goda waa free 
To save her ahipa, and Anish JoTe*a decree. 
First from the qoarterof the mom, there apruttg 
A ItKbt that si^'d the heav'ns, and ahoC along { 
Than from a cloud, fring'd round with gokien 

firea; 
Ware tfanbralf baard, and Bareeynthiaii ehoira ; 



And, laat, « v<oioe, wKh man thn 

aoiuid* 
Bodi haata, in vma oppoaPd. with equal horrec 



What pow'r, O Muaea, oould avert the flame, 
Which threaien*d, in the fleet, the' Trojan 



la hard to &ith; yet shall the ^une endure. 
"T ia aaid, that when the chief prepaid hia 

flight. 
And fellM hia timber from mount Ida'a height, 
The grandadie-goddeaa then approaieh'd her 

aon, 
And with a mother*a majeaty begun : 
** Ghoant me (she saM) the st^e request I bring. 
Since oooquer'd hearn has own'd you for itt 

king. 
On Ida'a browa, Ibr ages paat, thbra stood, 
With firs and maptea fi&'d, a shady wood; 
And on the anmmit roae a aaered grove, - 
Where I was worahipp'd with religious Jera. 
These woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 
I gave the Trojan prince, to apeed hia flighL 
Now, iin'd with fear, on their behalf I oomo ; 
Let neither winds o'erset, nor wavea intomb', 
The floatinglbrest of the aaered pine ; ^. 
But let it be their aafety to be rame." 
Then thus replied her awful aon, who rolla 
The radiant stars, and heav*n and earth couf- 

trols: 
How dare you, mother, endless date demand, 
For vessels moulded by a morul hand 7 
What then is Pate ? shall bold JBneaa ride. 
Of safety certain, on th' uncertain tide f 
Tel, what t can, I grant : when, wafted o'er, 
' The chief is landed on (he Latian abore, 
Whatever ships escape the raging storms, 
At my command aball change thob fiiding 



** O Trojan race ! your needless aid fbrbaar : 
And know, my ahipa ara my peculiar care. 
Witfi greater ease, the bold RntuUan may 
With hviaing branda attempt to bum the aea^ 
Than singe my sacred pinea. But you, my 
•^ charge, [large, 

Looa^d from your crooked anchors, hwneh al 
Exalted each a nymph : ibraake the sand, 
And swim the seas, atCybele's command. 
No sootier had the goddess ceaa*d to speak, 
When, lo! th' obedient ahipa their halaers 



And strange to tell, like dolphini, in the main 
They pkll^{• dieir prowv, aiid dive, and spring 

again: 
As many beaoteona maids the biUows 1 



As rode befi>re tall Vessels on the deep. 
, The foes, surpris'd with wonder, stood aghast ; 
Measapus curbed bis fieiy poorser's haate : 
Ok! Tyberroai'd, and rafaing up hia head, 
Cali'd back hia waters to their ooxy bed. 
Turnus alone, undaunted, bore the ahoek, 
And with these words his trembling troops bfr* 



*( These monsters for the Trojans* fate ara 



And are by Jove for black presagea sent. 
He takes the cowards' last relief away ; 
For fly they cannot, and, ceostrainM to atay. 
Moat yield unfonght, a base ingloHous prey. 
The Uquid half of aU the gk)be is lost ; 
Heav'n shuta the seas ; and we aecure the 



Theirs is no more than that small spot of ground 
Which mytiads of our martial men surround 
Thefar fates I foar not, or vain oracles. 
'T wps giv'n t6 Venus, they ahouU croas the 

aeas. 
And land secure dpon the Latian plaint : 
Their promis'd hour is pasa'd and anine re* 

plains, 
n* is in the fiite of Turnus, to destroy, 
With sword and fire, the faithless race of 

Troy. 
Shan such affronts as these, alone, inflame 
The Grecian brothers, and the Grecian name t 
My cause and theirs is one ; a fatal strife, 
And final ruin for a ravish'd wife. *" 

Was't not enough, that puniah'd for the crime, 
They fell— but will they fall a second time? 
One would have thought they paid enough ba^ 

fore, 
To curse the eoatly sex, and' durst oflhod M 
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Can thejr Mcurdy trait their M>le wall, 

A slight parCitiad, a thin iatarral, 

Betwixt their&teaml them ; when Troy, though 

built 
By bands divine, ybt perishM by their fuiltf 
i^end me, for onoe, my iriendsi your valianl 



To fi>ree firom out their Unea theae dastard 



Less than a thousand ships will end this war; 
Nor Viikan needs his fated antis prepare. 
Let all the Tuscans, all th* Arcadians, join ! 
Nor these, nor those, shall finistnte my design. 
Lei them not fear the treasons oTthe night. 
The robb'd Palladium, the pretended flight : 
Our onset shall be made m open tight. 
No wooden engine shall their town betray : 
Fires they shall have around, but Ores by day. 
No Grecian babes before their camp appear. 
Whom Hector's arms detain'd to the tenth tar* 

dyyear. 
Now, since the sun is rotting to the west, 
Oiye we the silent night to needful rest : 
Refresh your bodies, and your tans prepare : 
The mom shall end the small remains or war." 

The post of honour to Messapuaftlls, 
To keep the nightly guards to watch the walls ; 
To pitch the fires at distances around-, 
And dose the Trojans in their scanty ground. 
Twice seWn Rutulian eaptams ready stand ; 
Apd twice BeThi hundred horse these chie& 



AH oiad in shining anna the works inrest ; 
Bach with .a radiant hehn and waving crest. 
dtretchM at their length, they press the grassy 
'. ground; 
Hiey laugh; they sing; (the joUy bowls go 

round ;) 
With lights and cheerful fires renew the day, 
And pass the wakefid night in feasts and play. 
The Trojans from above their feek beheld* 
And with armM legions all the rampires fiU'd. 
Seis*d with afl[right, their gatw ihey first ex- 

plore ; „ [tow*r : 

Join works to worlcs- with bridges, tow'r to 
Thus all things needful for defence abound : 
Mneslheus and brave Serestus walk the round, 
Commiision'd by their absent prince to share 
The common danger, and divide the care. 
The soUiers dfmw their kits, and, as they (all, 
By turns rolieve each other on the wall. 
Nigh where the foes their utmost guards 

advance. 
To watch the gi^, was warlike Nisus' chance. 
His father Hyrtacns of noble blood ; 
Hi* loniher wan a huntress of the wood, 
And sent him to the war^. Well could he bear 
His hooe in fight, and dart the flyug spear ; 



Bot better aUOMnnerringafaaOi to ioBd. . 
Beside him stood Euryakis, his friend-^ 
Euryalos, than whom the Trqian host 
No fairer fikce, or sweeter air, oouU b«w^i 
Scarce had the down to shade his cheeks hsgnBt 
One was their caro, and their 



One common hazard in the war they sfatf^d; 
And wvif were both by choioe upon the guard. 

Then Nisus thus : *< Or do the gods iiwpiro 
This warmth, or make we gods oT our desire? 
A gen'roos ardour boils within my breast, 
Eager of action, enemy to rest : 
This urges me to fight, and fires my mind, 
To leave a memorable name behind. 
Thou seest the fi>e securo ; how fidjotly shine 
Their scatter'd fires! the moot, in sle^ squna, 
Alpng the ground, an easy conquest lie. 
The wakeful fow the fuming flagon ply : 
All huah'd around. Now hear what I re r slva " 
A thought unripe— and tcaroely yet reaohre. 
Our absent prince both camp and council BMnnii 
By message both would hasten his return : 
If they confer what I demand on thee, 
(Fdrfame is recompense ^looghfor me,) 
Methinks, beneath yon hiU, I have espied 
A way that safely will my passage ginde." 
Euryalus stood listening while he spoke ; 
With love of praise, and noble envy strudt ; 
Thon to his ardent firiend ezpos'd his mind: 
'* AH this alone, and leaving me behind I 
Am I unworthy, Nisus, to be joinM ? 
Think'st thou I can my ahare of gio^ y>^i 
Or send thee unassisted to the field 7 * 
Not so my father taught my chikihood arma- 
Born in a siege, and bred among alarms 
Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend, 
Nor of the heaven-bora hero I attend. 
The thing caU!d life, with ease I can diadaiaa. 
And think it over-sold to purohase &me." 

Then Nisus thus : ** Alas ! thy tender yean 
Would minister new matters to my feara : 
So may the gods, who view this firieadly strife^ 
Restore me to thy lovM embrace with life. 
CondemnM to pay my vows) (as sure I Inst,) 
This thy request is cruel and unjust, 
^t if some chance— as many chancea are. 
And doubtful hazards, in the deeds of war—- 
If one ehoukl reach my head, thero let it fall, 
And spare thy life : I would not perish all. 
Thy blooming youth deserves a longer data : 
Live thou to mourn thy k>ve*e unhappy fate. 
To bear my mangled body firom the &9t 
Or buy it back, and fun'ral rites bestow. 
Or V hard fortune shall those dues deny, 
Thou canst at least an empty tomb aupply. 
O ! let not me the widow's tears renew ; 
Nor let a mother's curse my name | 
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Thy pionM-poimit, wJini for ]o?« ff t^t^i 
Fonook the coaits of friendlT Sicily, 
H«r age coinnuttiBg to the com mod wind, 
When ov'ry weary matron stay'd behind.'* 
To thia, Ettryalus : " Tou plead. in vain, 
And but protract the cause you cannot gain. 
Nomorcddays! but haste!" With that he 

• wakes 
The nodding watch : each to his office tal^f. 
The guanl relieved, the gen'rous couple went 
To find, the council at the royal tent. 
All creaturae else {brgot their daily care, . 
And sleep, the common gift of nature, share ; 
Except the.Trojan peers, who wakeful sate . 
In nightly council for the endangered state. 
They vote a message to tbeir^ absent chid^ 
Show their distress, and beg a swift relief. 
Anud the camp a silent seat they chose, 
Remote from clamour, and secure from foes. 
On their left arms their ample shields they besir, 
Their right incUnM upon the bending spear^ 
Now Nisus and his friend approachM the 

guard. 
And beg admission, eager to be beard— 
Th* sffair important, not to be deferred. 
At^cuaxuf bids them be conducted in, . 
Ordering the more experienced to begin. 
'thm Nisus thus: "Ye fathers, lend your 

ears; 
Nor judge oar bold attempt beyond our years. 
The (be, securely drench'd in sleep and wine, 
Neglect their watch ; the fires but thinly shine 
And, where the smoke in cloudy vapours flies, 
Oov'riiigthe plain, and curling to the skies, 
Betwixt two paths which at the gate divide, 
Close by the sea a passage we luve spied, 
Wliich will our way to great Moms guide. 
&q>ect each hour to see lum safe again, 
Loaded with spoils of foec in battle slain. 
Staatch we the lucky minute while we may : 
Nor can we be mistaken in the way ; ^ 

For, hunting in the Tales« wo both hs^® "^^o 
The rising turrets, and the stream between ; 
And know the winding course, with ov'ry lord." 
He ceas'd : and old Alethes took the word. 
M Our country gods, in whom our trust we 

place, 
Win yoi fimn ruin save the Trojan race, 
While we behold such dauntless worth appear 
In dawning youth, and souls so void of fear." 
Tbcr into teArs of joy the father broke ; 
Each in his U mging arms by turns he tuok ; 
Panted and paused; and thus again he spoke: 
" Te brave young men, what equal gifts can we^ 
In reoomponse of such desert, decree 1 
The greatest sure, and best you can receive, 
Hie gods and your own conscious worth will 
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The rest otir g^atsliil genVal wi0 bestow, 
And young Ascanius, tiD his manhood, owe.** 
-* And I, whose welfare in my (athdr Ues,'* 
AscaniQs adds, " by iho great deities. 
By my dear country, by my household gods, 
By hoary Vesta's rites and dark abodes, 
Adjure you both — (on you my fortune stands 
That and my fhiih I plight into your hands) — 
Make ne but happy in bis saie return. 
Whose wanted presence I can only mourn ; 
Tour common gift shall two large goblets be 
Of silver, wrought with curious imagery. 
And high emboss'd, which when old Prian 

reignM, 
My cooqu'ring sire at sack'd Arisba gain*d : 
And, more, two tripods cast m antique roouMt 
With two great talents of the finest goki ; 
Beside a costly bowl, ongrav'd with art, 
Which Dklo gave, when first she gave tki: 

heart. 
But, if in eooquei'd Italy we reign. 
When spoils by lot the victor shall obtain— 
Thou saw'st the courser by proud Tumvw 

pfess'd, ' 
That, Nisus, and his arms, and nodding crest, 
And shield, from chance exeibpt, shall be thy 

share ; ' . 

Twelve lab'ring slaves, twelve handmaids young 

and fair. 
All clad in rich attbe,- and trainM with care ; 
And, last, a Latian field .with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the King's domains. 
But thou whose years arp more to mine allied, 
No fate my vow*d affection shall divide 
From thee, heroic youth I Be whoHy mine : 
Take full possessi on : all my soul is thine. 
One frith, one &me, and fate, shall both attend : 
My lifers companion, and my bosonl fiiend— 
My peace shall be committed to thy care ; 
^nd to thv conduct, my eoncenis iii war.*' 
Then thus the young Euryalus replied : 
'* Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
The same shall be my age, as now my youth : 
No time shall find me wimting to ray truth. 
I'his only form your goodness let me gain— 
(And, this ungranted, all /ewards are vain ;) . 
Of Priam^s royal race my mother came— 
And sure the best that ever bore the nam.e-^ 
Whom neither Troy nor Sicily could hold 
From me departing, but, o'ersp^nt and old, 
My fate she foUow'd. Ignorant of this 
(Whatever) danger, neither parting kiH 
Nor pious blessing takmi, her I Inave, 
And in this only act of all my lifb deceive. 
By this right huid, and conscioos night I swear, 
My soul so sad a farewell &jukl not bear. 
Be you her coinfi>rt ; fill my vacant place ; 
(Permit loe co prrfume so great a grace:) 
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Support h'f t a^, ibntken anJ clislren'd. 
lliat hopo aiuno will {briify niy Lroait 
Against the wont of fortunea, and oTfeara." 
Fie said. The movM asaistanls melt in teari. 
Then thus Ascaniua, wonder-ftruck to see 
Thit image of his 61ial piety: 
'* Sj great beginnings, in so green an age^ 
tUxact the faith which I again engage, 
rhy motheir all the dues shall justly claim 
Crijusa had| and only want the name. 
Whatever event thy bold attempt shall have, 
T is merit to have borne a son so brave. 
Now by my head, a sacred oath, I swear, 
(My father us'd it,) what, returning here 
CrownM with success, I for thyself prepare, 
That, if ihou fail, shaH thy lov»d mother share,*' 
He said, and weeping while he spoke the word. 
From hts broad belt he drew a sbuing sword, 
MagniBcent with gold. Lycaon made, 
And in an iv'ry scabbard sheath*d the blado« 
This was'his gift. Great Mnestheus gave his 

friend 
A lion's hide, his body to defend ; 
And good Alethes furnish'd him beside. 
With his own trusty helm, of temper tried. 
Thos arra'd diey went. The noble Trojans 

wait 
Their issuing forth, and foQow to the gate 
With prayers and vows. Above the rest ap- 
pears 
Ascanius, manly far beyond his years ; 
And messages committed to their care, 
Which all in winds were lost, and flitting air. 
The trenches first they pass'd; then took 

theur way 
Where their proud foes in pitchM parilions lay ; 
To many fatal, ere themselves were slain. 
They found the careless host dispers'd upon 

the plain, 
Who gorgM and drunk with wine, supinely 

snore. 
DnhameM'd chariots stand along the shore : 
Amidit the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 
A medley of debauch and war, they lie. 
Observing Nisus Bhow''d his friend the sight : 
" Behold a conquest gained without a fight 
Occasion offers ; and I stand prepar'd : 
There lies our way : be thou upon the guard. 
And look around, while I securely go, 
And hew a passage through the sleeping foe." 
SofUy he spoke ; Sieo, strMing, took his way. 
With his drawn sword, where haughty Rham- 

nes lay ; 
Hii held rais'd high on tapestry beneath. 
And heaving from his breast, he drew his 

breath— 
A king and prophet, by l^ing Tumus lov'd ; 
But fate by iirescience cannot be remov'd 



Hini and hii sleeping davet be alew ; Hm 

spies 
Where Remus, with his rich retinue, IW. 
His armour-bearer first, and next he kills 
His charioteer, intrench'd betwixt the wheeb 
And his lov'd horses ; last invades thmr k>rd t 
Full on hii nock he drives the fiital sword : 
The gasping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood, 
Whiclh, by the spuming heels dispers'd aroond, 
The bed bespriiUcles, UMl bedews the groani. 
Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the strong. 
He slew, and tlien Serranus fiiir and young. 
From dice and wine the youth retir'd to rest. 
And puffed the fumy god from out his breast : 
E'en then he dream'd of drink and lucky play— 
More lucky, had it lasted till the day. 

The famish'd lion thos, with banger bold, 
O'erleaps the fences of the ni^tly fbU,- 
And tears the peaceful flocks : with silent %we 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 

Nor with less rage Euryalus employs 
The wrathful sword, or fewer foes destroja : 
But on th' ignoble crowd his fury flew : 
He Fadus, Hebesus, and Rhoetus slew. 
Oppressed with heavy sleep the former fiJI, 
But ^h(Btus wakeful, and observing all : 
Behind a spacious jar he slink'd for fear : 
The fatal iron found and reachM him there; 
For, as ho rose, it pierc'd his naked aide, 
And, reeking, thence returo'd in crimsoo dy'd. 
The wound pours out a stream of wine and 

blood: 
The purple soul comes floatihg in the flood. 

Now, where Messapus quarter'd, they arrive. 
The fires were fainting there, and just alive : 
The warrior-horses, tied in order, fed. 
Nisus observ'd the discipline, and said : 
'* Our eager thint of blotid may both betray ; 
And see the scatter'd streaks of dawniiwday, 
Foe to nocturnal thefts. N o more, my friend : 
Here let our glutted execution end. 
A lane through slaughter'd bodies we Kavc 

made." 
The bold Euryalus, though loath, obeyM. 
Of arms and arras, and of plate, they find 
A precious load ; but these they leave behind. 
Yet, fond of gaudy spoils, the boy wouki stay 
To mldce the rich caparison his prey. 
Which on the steed of conquer'd Rhamnes lay. 
Nor did hb eyes less longingly beboM 
The girdle-belt, with nails dfbumish'd gold. 
This present Ccsdicus the rich beslow'd 
On Remulus, when friendship first they vow'd, 
And, absent, join'd in hospitable ties : 
He, dying, to his heir beqiwath'd the prize ; 
Till by thr conqo'ring Ardoan troops oppressM, 
He fell ; &i.d they the glotioo^ gift po«eas'd. 
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TiMto glhteriag spoils (now ittaJe the vietur'* 

He to hi8 body Buite, but Buits in vain. 
Measapus' helm he finds among the rest. 
And laces on, and wears the waving creet. 
Proud of their conquest, prouder, of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 
Bat far they had not passM, before they spied 
Three hundred horse, with Yolscens for their 

guide. 
The queen a legion to king Tumos sent : 
But Che swift horse the slower fbotpi^vent, 
And now, advancing, sought the leader's tent. 
Theysaw the pair; for, through the doubtful 

shade, 
Bis shining helm Euryalus betray'd. 
On which the moon with full reflection play'd. 
'* Tis not for naoght," cried VolsceQs from the 

crowd, aloud ; 

" These men go there :" then raisM his voice 
'* Stand ! stand why thus in arms ? and whither 

bent? [sent?** 

From whence, to whom, and on what errand 
Silent they scud away, and haste their flight 
To neighb'ring woods, and truit themselves to 

night. ' 
The speedy horse aU passages belay. 
And spar Uieir smoking steeds to cross their 

way; 
And watch each entrance of the winding wood. 
Black was the forest: thick with beech it 

Stood, 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn : 
Few paths of human feet, or tracks of beasts, 

were worn. 
Tlie darkness of the shades, his heavy prey. 
And fear, misled tlie younger from his way. 
But Nisus hit the turns widi happier haste, 
And thoughtless of his friend, the forest pass'd, 
And Afban plains, (from Alba's name so call'd,) 
Whore king Latinus then his oxen stall*d ; 
Till turning at the length, he stood his ground. 
And miss' his friend, and cast his eyes around. 
<* Ah wretch !'* he cried—" whore have I left 

behind 
Th' unhappy youth 7 where shall I hope to find? 
Or what way take ?" Again he ventures back, 
And treads the maze of his former track. 
He winds the wood, and lisi'ning, hears the 



Of trampling coursers, and the riders' voice* 
The sound approach'd ; and suddenly he view'd 
The ibes enclosing, and his fnend pursu'd, 
Rorelaid and taken, while he Strove in vain 
The shelter of the friendly shades to gain. 
What shoaU he next attempt? what anns en^ 

What fruitless Ibrctf to free thecaptive boy ? 



Or desp'rate sbo»iU he rash and lose hb lilk 
With odds opprcssM, in such unequal strife I 
Resohr'd at length, hii pointed spear he shook 
And casting on the moon a moonifiil iookt 
** Ghiardian of grovjss, and goddess of the night ! 
Fair queen !" he said, ** direct my dart aright. 
If e'er my pious father for my sake, 
Did grateful oflTrings on thy altars make. 
Or I increas'd them with my sylvan' toils, 
And bung the holy roofii with savage spoils. 
Give me to scatter these." Then from his ear 
He pois*d, and aim'd, and launch'd the trem- 
bling spear. 
The deadly weapon, hissing from tho grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Suhno drove ; 
Pierc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 
And in his body left the broken wood. 
He staggers round : his eyeballs roll in death i 
And, wiUi short sobs, he gatps away his breath. 
All stand amaxM:— a second jav'lin flies 
With equal strength, and quivers through th« 

dties. 
This through thy temples, Tagus, Ibre'd the 

way. 
And in the brain-pan warmly buried lay. 
Fierce Yolscens foann with rage, and, gazing 



Descried not him who gave the fetal wound. 
Nor knew ta fix revenge : '* but thou,*' he cries 
" Shalt pay for both," and at the pris'ner flies 
With his drawn swokd. Then, struck with 

deep despair. 
That cruel sight the lover could not bear; 
But from his covert nish'd in open view. 
And sent his voice before bim as he flew : 
** Me I me !" he cried — ** turn aU your swords 

alone 
On me~the fact confessed, the feult my own. . 
He neither could nor durst, the guiltless youth— 
Ye moon and stars, bear witness to the truth! 
His only crime (if friendship can offend) 
Is too much love to his unhappy friend." 
Too late he speaks: — the sword with fbry 

guides, 
Driv'n with full forcte, had pierc'd his tender 



Down fell the beauteeos youth: the yawning 

wound 
Ghisli'd out a purple stream, and stam'd the 

ground. 
His snowy neck reclines upon his breast, 
Like a fair flow'r by the keen share oppress'd— 
Like a while poppy sinking on the plain, 
Whose heavy head is overcharg'd with rain. 
Despair and rage, and vengeance justly vow'd, 
Drove Nisus headlong on the hostile crowd. 
Yolsoens he seeks ; on him akme he bends; 
Bom back and bor'd by his surrounding fiiendi. 
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Onwanl h» XMt'd, ml kept hia Mill in fi^bt, 
Thek whirlM tXod hU iword with all his might : 
Th' uaerrtag Meal dMCcoded while he epolM, 
Pierc'd his wide nouth, wad through his weaxon 

hroke. 
Dying he sleir i uid stagg'ring on the plain, 
Wiih. swimming eyes heisoa^ his lover slain; 
Then quiet on his bleeding bosom fell, 
CentenU in death, to be re?engM so well. 

O happy friends ! ibr, if my verse can give 
Immortal iife, your fame shall ^ver live. 
Fix*d as the Capitol's ibundation lies, 
And spread, where'er the Roman eagle flies t 

Th0 eon^'ring party first divide the prey, 
Then their slain leader to the camp convey. 
With won'^er, as they went, tbe troops were 

fillM, 
To see such numbers whom so few had kill'd. 
Serranus, Ehamnes, and the rest they found : 
Vast crowds the dying and the dead surround ; 
Jkod the yet reeiiing blood o'erBows the ground. 
AU knew the hebnet which M essapus lost,. 
But mouni'd a purchase that so dear had coat. ' 
Now rose the ruddy mom from Tithon's bed, 
And with the dawn of day the skies o'erspread t 
Nor long the sun his daily course withheld. 
But added colours to the world reveal'd ; 
When eariy Tumus, wak'ning with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight ; 
His nnnrtial>men with fierce hhrangues he fir'd, 
And his own ardonr in their souls inspired. 
This done— to give new terror to his foes, 
The head of Nisuo and bi« friond he shows, 
Rais'd high on pointed spears— a ghastly sight ! 
Loud peaJs of shouts ensue, and barbarous do* 
lighL 
Meaniiroe the Trojans ran, where danger 

calls, 
Tliey line their trenches, and they man their 

walls: 
In front extended to the left they stood : 
Safe was the right, surrounded by the flood. 
But, casting fimn their tow'ra a frightful view, 
They saw ue &ces, which too well they knew, 
Though then dis^is'd in death, and smear'd all 

o*er 
With fikh ubeceae, and dropping putrid gore. 
Soon hasty Ikme through the sad city^ bears 
The moumfiil message to the mother's ears. 
An icy cold benumbs her limbs : she shakos : 
Her cheeks the blood, her hand the web forsakes^ 
She rune the rampirsa round amidst the war, ' 
Nor fears the flying darts : she rends her hair, 
And fills with loud Umeats the liquid -air. 
** Thus then my lo/d Euryahis appean I 
Thus looks the prop of my dediaiag yeavs! 
Was'tonthUboemyfamfsh'deyesI fed? 
Ah 1 how unlike Che living is the deid ! 



And oouldst thou leave me, cnielttbusakoal 
Not one kind kiss fixmi a departing son! 
No k>ok, ne last adieu befo-e he went, 
In an iU4|odiag hour to slaughter sent! 
Cold on the ground, and pressing fereiga day. 
To Lalian dogs and fowls be lies a prey! 
Nor' was I near to close his dying eyes, 
To wash his wounds, to weep his ol«equicf , 
To call about his corpse his crying fiienda. 
Or spread the mantle (made for other ends) 
On his dear body, which I wove with care, 
Nor did my daily pains or ni^tly labour spam. 
Where shall I find his corpse? what earth sufti 

tains 
His trunk dismembered, and his cold remains ^ 
Fof' this, alas ! I left my needfiil ease, 
Eipoo'd my bfe to wfaids, and winter seas ! 
If any pity touch Rutulian hearts. 
Here empty all your quivers, all your darts : 
Or, if ihoy fiul, thou, Jove, conclude my wo. 
And send me thunder-struck to shades bekm.' 
Her shrieks and clamours pierce the Trojani* 
ears, 
tTnmaa their courage, and augment theb fean; 
Nor young Ascanius eould the sight tustaa. 
Nor old llioneus his tears restrain ; 
But Actor and Idmus jointly sent. 
To b<^ar the madding mother to her tent. 
And new the trumpets terribly, from far. 
With rattling clangour rouse the sleepy war. 
The soldiers' shouu sikceed the braxen sounds; 
And heav'n fix)m pole to pole the noiM re- 
bounds, [bead. 
The Volscians bear their shields upon tbek 
And, rushing forward, form a moving shed: 
These fill thediteh; those puU the fcdwailn 

down : 
Some'raiae the laddera; others scale the town. 
But, where void spaces oo the waUs appear. 
Or diin defence, tliey pour their fetees there. 
With poles and missive weapons, from afer 
The Trojans kept aloof the missive war ; 
Taught by their ten years' siege defensive fight, 
And roll doijm ribs of rocks, an unresieted 

weight, 
To break the penthouse^ with the pandTitMia 

blow. 
Which yet the patient Volsdans under g o^ 
But coiildnot bear th' unequal coaabat long; 
For, where the Trrjans find the thickeit throng, 
The ruin falls : their shatterM shieMs give way» 
And their crush*d heads become an easy prey. 
They shrink for fear, abated of their lage. 
Nor longer dare in a blind fiaht engage— 
Conk«^ now to gaU them mm below, 
With daru and slings, and with the distant bo«« 

Bls«where Msxentius, terrible to new, 
A biasing pine within the UMchoB thra«r« 
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Bm Imw Mefnpat, NeptOM'k wwiik* aoa, 
Broke down the paUn<l6t,'tfae trenche* won, 
Aad lood fiw iMlden calb, to Male the town. 

Calliope, begin ! ye nored Nine, 
Impire yoor poet in bit high design, 
To afaig what Biattghter muAy Tomiig made, 
Whaleoob he aeat below the Stygian shade, 
What ftme the soldien with their captain share, 
And the vast dreuit of the fatal war: 
For you, in singing martial fiusts, eieel ; 
Yon belt remember,' and alone can .tell. 

There stood a tower amazing to the si^t. 
Built up of beams, and of stupendous height: 
Alt, and the nature of the place, conspir'd, 
To famish all the strength that war requir*d. 
To l6v«l this the 'bold Italians join ; 
The wary Trcgans obTiato their design « 
With weighty stones o'erwhefan their treope 

below, . {throw. 

Shoot through the loopholes, and sharp jav'lins 
Tnmus the duef toes'd from his thmM^rmg hand, 
Against the wooden walls, a flaibing brand : 
It stock, the fiery plague: the Winds were high, 
The planks were season'd and the timber dry. 
Contagion caught the posts ; it spread ahmg, 
8corch*d, and to distance drore, the scatter'd 

throng. 
TIm Trojans fled ; the fire pursued amain, 
Still gath'ring fast upon the trembling train ; 
Tin, crowdii^ to the comers of the wall, 
Down the defence and the defenders &I1. 
The mighty flaw makes heav'n itself resdund : 
Tim dead and dying Trojans strew the ground. 
ne tow'r, that ibllow'd on the faBen crew, 
Whefan'd eW their heads, and buried whom it 

slew. 
Some sUudc upon the dartt themselves had sent, 
AB the same equid ruin underwent. 

Toung Lycus and Helenor only *scape ; 
Snv'd— -how, they know not— fron^ the steepy 

leap. 
Helenor, oUer of the two; by birth, 
On one side royal, one ason of earth ; 
Whom to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And sent her boasted bastard to the war : 
(A privilege which none but freemen share.) 
Sfight were his arms, a sword and silver shield 
No marks of honour charg'd its empty Aeld. 
Light as he fell, so light the youth arose, 
And, rising, found himself amidst his foes ; 
Nir flight was left, nor hopes to force his way. 
fml; ildcn'd by despair, he stood at bay ; 
Ana like a stag, whi«m all the troop surrounds 
Of eager huntsmen and invading hounds— 
Resolv'd on death, he dissipates his fears, 
And hounds ak>ft against the pointed spears; 
So dares the youth, secure of death ; and throw* 
nk dying body on his thiokost foes. 



Btti Lyens, swifter sThii iWhy far, 
Runs, doubles,^nds,Mid tuns, amidst tho«W4 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes beUnd, 
And snatches at the beam he first' can find; 
Looks up, mid leaps aloft ct all the etreieh, 
In hopes the helping hand of imae hliid fi hud H 

reach. 
But Tonius foDow'd hard his hunted jirey, 
(BLis spear |iad ahnoet reachM him in the wayi 
Short of his rem^, and searte a span behind.) 
" Fool!" said the ehii(f,«thDugh fleeter tfavi the 

wind, [sue?** 

CouUst thou presume to 'seape, when I pnr- 
He said, and downward by the fbet he drew 
The trembUng dastard: at the tug he &Ub : 
Vast nrfns come akmg, rent firom thn i 

waQs. 

Thus on some silver swan, or tim'raus hare, 
Jove's bird oomes sousing down from upper air { 
Her crooked tabni truss the fimrlU prey : 
Then out of sight she soars, and wings her way. 
So aeixes the grim wolf the tender Ivnh, 
In vain lamented by the bleating dam. 
Then rushing onward with a barbarous cry, 
The troops d[ Turaus to the combat fly< 
The ditch with ftigots fiVd, the darin|f foe 
TossM firebrands to the steepy turrets throw. 

Ilioneus, sa bokl Lucetius came 
To force the gate, and feed the kindling fUmOi 
RoU'd down the fragment of « rock eo right, 
It crush'd him dogble underneath the weight. 
Two more young Liger'and Asylus slew : 
To bend the bow young Liger better knew ; 
Asylus best the poiotod javlin throw. 
Brave Ceneus laid Ortygua on tho*pla]n ; 
The victor Gmneus was by Tumus slain. 
By the same hand, donhis and Itys fidi, 
Sagar, and Idas standm| on the waU. 
From Capys* arms, his fate Privennm fbond t 
Hurt by Themifla fifst^-but sKght the wmmd^* 
|Iis shield thrown by, to nritignte the smart, 
H6 clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part : 
Tile second shaf^came swift and onespiad. 
And piercM his hand and nail'd it to his side, 
Transfixed his bleeding hmgs, and beatingheait ; 
The soul camo isGiiiu* out, and htss'd against 

the dart. 
The sun of Arcens shone amid the rest, 
In glitt*ring armour and a purple vest, 
(Fair was his face; his eyes inspiring love,) 
Bred by his father in the Martian grove, 
Where the &t altars of Pelteue flame. 
And sent in arms to purchase earlylhme. 
Him when he spied, from far, the Tuseaa king 
Laid by the famee, and took to hmi thesBng, 
Thriee whirPd the thong around his held, aai 

direwf 
Th*he«isd lend hiVmehod M H flew r 
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It piorc'd k» boDow temples and hit braio ; 
TIm jroulh eame Uimbling down, and tpum*d 

the plain. 
Than joung Atcaniua, who, balbre thia day, 
Wai wont in wood* te shoot the savage prey, 
First beot in martial strife the twanging bow, 
And exercis'd against a human foe— 
With this bereft Numanus of his life, 
Who Ttimui' younger sister took to wife. 
Proud of his teahn, and of his royal bride, 
Ytnnttng befiire his troops, and lengthened with 

a stride, 
lajhese insulting terms the Trojans he defied : 
<' Twice eonquer'd cowards ! now your shame 

is shown— 
Coop'd up a second time within your town ! 
Who dare not issue forth in open field, 
But hold youFwalls before you for a shield. 
Thus treat you war ? thus our allianco force t I 
What gods, what madness hither steered your 



be sons ( 
Nor need the frauds ot sly Ulysses foar. 
Strong fivm the cradle, of a sturdy brood, 
We bear our new-bom infimts to the flood ; . 
There bathM amid the^etream, our boys we 

hold, ^ 

With winter hardened, and inur'd to cold. 
They wake before the day to range the wood. 
Kill ere they eat, nor taste unconquer'd food. 
No sporto, but what belong to war they know— 
To break the stubborn colt, to bend ,the bow. 
Our youth, of labour patient, earn their bread ; 
Hardly they work, wiih fiugal diet fed. 
From ploughs and harrows sent to seek re* 

nown, 
They fight in fields, and storm the shaken town. 
No part of lifo firom toils of war is fi-ee, 
No change in age or diff*rence in degree. 
We plough and till in arms : our ojEenfecl, 
InstoMl of goads, the spur and pointed steel : 
The inTorted lance makes furrows m the plain. 
E*en time, that changes all, yet changes us in 



The body, not the niind->-oor can control 

Th' immortal vigour, or abate the soul. 

Our helms defend the young, disguise the 

We live by plunder, and delight in prey. 
Tour vests embcoidei'd with rich purple shine^ 
In sloth you gloiy, and in dances join. 
Tour vests have sweeping sleeves ; with female 



Tonr turbans underneath yodr chins are tied. 
Qo, Phrygians, to your Dindymus again ! 
Go, less than women, in the shapes of men! 
Go! mii'd with eunuchs in the mother's rites. 
Whore with unequal sound the Auto invites,) 



Sing, dance, and howl, by turns, in Ida's ahadn 
Resign the war to men, who know the martiaf 
trade." 
This foul reproach Ascanius couM no bear 
With patience, or a row^d revenge forbear. 
At the full stretch of both his hanch, he drew 
And almost join'd the horns of the tough yew. 
But first before the throne of Jove he stood, 
And thus with lifted haOds invoked the god : 
'* My first attempt, great Jupiter, succeed ! 
An annual offering in ihy grove shall bleed, 
A snow-white steer, before thy altar led. 
Who, like his mother, bears aloft his bead, 
Butte with his threat*ning brows, anif beOowiag 



And dares the fight, and spurns the yellow 



Jove bow'd the heav*ns, and lent a gracioui 
ear. 
And thpinder'd on the left, amidst the dear. 
Sounded at once the bow ; and swiftly flies 
The feathered death, and hisses through the 



The stee) through both, his temples forcM the 

way: 
Elztended on the ground, Ntnnanus lay. 
^ Go now, vain boaster ! and true vakwr scorn \ 
The Phrygians, twice subdu'd, yet make this 

third return." 
Ascanius said no more. The Trojans shske ^ 
The heav'ns, with shouting, and new vigour 

teke, 
ApoUo then bestrode a golden cloud, 
To view the feate of arms, and fighting crowd; 
And thus the beardless victor he beq>oke aloud i 
'* Advance, illustriotts youth ! increase in&m», 
And wide from east to west, estend thy name-— 
Offspring of gods thyself; and Rome shall owe 
To thee a race of dcmigoids below. 
This is the way to heav'n : the pow'rs divine 
From this beginning date the Julian line. 
To thee, to them, and their victorious hein, 
The conquered war is due ; and the vast worU 

is theirs. 
Troy u too narrow for thy name." He said, 
And plunging ^pwnward shot his radiant head ; 
DispelPd the breathing air, that broke his flight t . 
Shorn of his beams, a man to'mortal sight. 
Old Butes' form he todc, Anchises' squire, 
Now left to rule Ascanius, by his sire ; 
His wrinkled visage, aqd his hoary haks, 
His mien, his habit, and his arms he wears, 
And thus salutos the boy, too forward for his 

years: 
" Suffice it thee, thy father's worthy soO| 
The warlike prize thou hast already won. 
The god of archers gives thy youth a pwt 
Of his own praise, nor envies equal art. 
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Now tempt-tfae wir nowon.^ Ho aiid, and 

tew 
Obtcure in air, and TanishM from their new. 
The Trojans, by his arms, their patron know, 
And hear the twangioi; of hiy heavenly bow. 
Then duteous force &ey use, and Phoebus' 



To keep from fight the youth too fond of iame« 
Undaunted, they themselyes no dangers shun : 
From wall to wail, the shouts and clamours run : 
Th^ bend their bows ; they whirl their slings 

around: 
Heaps of |pent arrows (all, and strew the 

ground ; [sound. 

And helms, and shields, and rattling arms re* 
The combat thickens, like the storm that flies 
From westward, when the show'ry Kids arise ; 
Or patt'ring hail comes pouring on the main, 
When Jupitec descends in hardened rain, 
Or bellowing clouds burst with a stormy soundi' 
And with an armed winter strew the ground. 
Pand'rus and Bitias, thunder-bolta of war, 
Whom Hiera to bold Alcanor bore, . 
On Ida's top-^wo youths of height and size 
Like firs that on their mother-mountain riso'-^ 
Piretaniing on their force, the gates unbar, 
And of their own accord inrite the war, 
With &tes. aferse, against their king's com^ 

mand, 
ArmPd, on the right and on the left, they stand, 
And flank the passage : shining steel t^y wear, 
And waving crests above their heads appear. 
Thus two tall oaks, that Padus* banks adom, 
Lift up to heav'n their leafy heads unshorn, 
And, ever press'd with nature's heavy load, 
Dance to the whistling winds, and at each other 

nod. 
Ca flows a tide of Latians, when they see 
The gates set open, and the passage free : 
Bold Ctuercens, with rash Tmania rushing on, 
Squicolus, who in bright armour shone, 
And Hem0n first: but soon repulsM they fly. 
Or in tiie well-defended pass they die. 
The$e4rith success are fir'd, and those with 

And «acb on equal tern* at length engage. 
Drawn from their lines, and issuing on the 



The Trcjans hand to hand the fight maintain. 

Fierce Tumus hi another quarter fought, 
When sadJenly th' unhop'd-lbr news was 

brought. 
The foes had left the fastness of thdir place, 
PnmSPd in fight, and had his men in chase. 
He quits th' attack, and, to prevent their (ate,- 
Rooa, where the giant brothers guard the gate. 
The first he met, Antiphatee the brave. 
Bat base begocten on a Thebaa slavo-<- 



Sarpedon's aon) he aiew : the deadly da rt 
Fomid passage through his breast, and pimnNl 

his heart. 
Fiz*d in the woCuid th* Italian cornel stcod, 
Warm'd in his lungs, and in his vital Uood. 
Aphidnus next, and Erymantfaus dies. 
And Meropes, and the gigantic size 
Of Bitias, tfareat*ntng with his ardent eyes ; 
Not by the feeble dart he fell oppreasM, 
(A dart were lost within hu roomy bveast,) 
But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, stqMig, 
Which roar'd like thunder as it whirl'd along: 
Not two boU-hkies th' impetuous (brce withhold, 
Nor coat of double mail, with scales of gold. 
Down sunk the monster bulk, and pressed the 

ground, 
(His arms and clalt'ring shield on the vast body 

sound.) 
Not with less rain than the Baian mole, 
Rais'd on the seas, the surges to contn^ 
At once comes tumbling down the rocky wall, 
Profie to the deep; the stones disjointed &U 
Of the vast pile ; the soatter'd ocean flies ; 
Biafk sands, discoloured firoth, and mingled mud, 

arise, 
The frighted billows roD, and seek. the shoras :. 
Then trembles Prochyta, then Ischia roars : 
Typhmua, thrown beneath by Jove's commaai J, 
Astoaish'd at ihe^flaw that shakos the land, 
Soon shifts his weary side, and, scarce awake, 
Wit}i wonder feels the weight press lighter on 

his back. 
The warrior god the Latian troops inspired. 
And strung their sinows, and their courage (ir'd, 
9ot chills the Tr«gan hearts with cold aflfright : 
.Thep blaok despair precipitates their flight. 
When Pandaros beheM his brother kili'd, 
The town with fear and wild confusion fill'd, 
He tuma the hinges of the heavy gate 
With both his hands, and adds hi* shoulders k: 

the weight ; 
Some happier viends within the walls enclos'd 
The rest shut out, to certain death ezpoe'd ; 
Fool as ho was, and frantic in his care, 
T* admit yoifig Tumus, and include the war 
He thrust amid the crowd, iteurely bold, 
Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. 
Too late his blazing buckler they descry, 
And sparkling fires that shot from either eye. 
His mighty members, and his ample breast. 
His rattling armour, and his crimson ccest. 
Far from that hated &ce the Trojans fly, 
All but the fool who sought his destiny, [fow'4 
Mad Pandanis steps forth, with Tengeaaea 
For Bitias' death, and threatens thus akwd : 
" These are not Ardea's walls, nor this tha 



Amata proCeis with Lavnia's crovra i 
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T ii hoBtOe eaMh 70Q Ireiul. ,0f hope bereft, 
Kb meant of safe retiira by flight tre left.'* 
To whom, with oount'nance calm, and soul se- 
date, 
Thus Turmii : " Then begin ;aiid try thy (ate: 
My mewage to the ghogt of Priam bear ; 
Tell him a new Achilles sent thee there." 

A lance of tough ground ash the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew : 
With his ftiU force he whiri'd it first around, 
But the soft yielding air reoeiv'd the wound: 
lAi^rial Juno turn'd the course belbre, 
And lix'd the wandVing weapon in the door. 
" But ho|>e not thou," said Tumus, " when I 

strike. 
To shun thy late : our force is not alike, 
Nor thy steel tempered by the LeniniaB god." 
Then rising, on his utmost stretch he stood. 
And aim*d from high : the foil descending blow 
Cleaves the broad firont, and beardless cheeks jn 

two. 
Down sinks the giant with a thundering sound : 
His pond'ruus limbs oppress the trembUng 
ground; [wound, 

^lood, brains, and foam, gush from die gaping 
Scalp, fkce, and riioulders, the keen steel di- 
vides; • 
And the aha^d visage hangs on tfpstX tid^. 
The Trojaiis fly from their approaching fate : ' 
And, had the victor then secuHd the gate, 
Add to his troops without uncWd the bars, 
One lucky day had ended alt his wan. 
But boiling youth, and blind desire of bk>od^ 
Push on his fory, to pursue the crowd. 
Hamstring'd behind, unhappy Gyges died : 
, Then Ph jaris is added to his side. 
The pointed javtins from the dead he drew, 
And their friendsP arms agaihst their fellows 
threw. 

- Strong Halys stands in vain ; weak Phegeue 

flies: 
Satumia, sdR at hand, new force and fire sup- 
plies. 
Then Haliua, Prytanis, Alcander faB— 
Engaged against the foes who scaPd the waH : 
Bat whom they feai'd wit|i<iut» they found with- 

in. 
At last, though late, by Lyneeus he was seen. 
He calls new succours, and assaults the prince: 
But weak his force, and vain is their defence. 
Tum*d 10 the right, his sword the hero drew. 
And at one blow the bold aggressor slew. 
Ue joints the neck ; and with a stroke so strong. 
The helm flies off, and bears the head alobff . 
Next him, the huntsman, Amyctia, he killM, 
In darts envenom'd, and in poison skiH'd. 

- l%en Clytius fell beneath his fatal spear, 
Aad Creteos, whom the Muses held so dear t 



He fought with courage, and be sung the fighit 
Arms were bis bus'iiess, verses his delight. 
The Trojan' chieft' behold, with ra^e and' 

grief. 
Their slaughtei^d friends, and hasten Iheir t^ 

lief. 
Bold Mnestheus rallies first the brokta train. 
Whom brave Sereatui and his troops sustain. 
To save the living and revenge the dead, 
Against one warrior's arm aO Troy they led. 
" O, void of sense and courage r' Binestheos 

cried,* 
** Where caii you hope your eoward heads to 

hide? [run? 

Ah ? where beyond these rampires can yon 
One man, and m your camp enckwM, you shun! 
Shall t^en a nngle aword such slau{|hter boast. 
And pass unpunish'd from a num'rous host f 
Forsaking honour, and renoundHg foqie. 
Tour gods, your country, and your king, you 

shame !" 
This just reproach the^ virtue does exctta : 
They stand, they join, they thicken to the fight. 
Now Tumus doubts, and yet disdains to 
• yieW, 
But with slow paces measures back the field. 
And niches to the walls, where Tyber's tide, 
Washing the camp, defends the weaker side. 
The more he loses, they advance the more, s 
And tread in every step he trod before. 
They shout; they bear hfan back ; and whom 

by might 
They cannot conquer, they oppreas with weight. 
As, compassM with a wood of spears around, 
The kndly lion still maintams his ground ; 
Grins horrible, retires, and turns again ; 
Threats his distended paws, and shakes his 



He loses while in vain he premea on, 
Nor will his courage let him dare to run t 
So Tumus fares, and, mireaolv*d of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and just recedes firom fight ■ 
Yet twice efirag'd, the combat he renews. 
Twice breaks, ahd twice his broken foes pur- 
sues. 
But now they swarm, and with fresh troopa 

aupplied, 
Come rotting on, and ruah fi-om every ^e : 
Nor Juno, who sustain'd his arms before, 
Dares with new strength suffice th' ezhanstod 

store; 
For Jove, with sour commands, sent Iris down, 
To force th' invader firom the frighted town. 

With labour spent, no lonpr can he wield 
The heavy fidchion, or sustain the shiekl, 
O'erwhehn'd with dans, which irom afor thay 

fling 
The wetpuna TC(bnd his hdbw templei'mf i 
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fiia goUenhelm givey waj, with stonjr blows 
Batler'd and flat, and beaten to his brows. 
His crest is rash'd away ; bis ample shield 
Is fiUsified, and round with jay'Uns fiUM. 

The fi>e now faint, the Trojans overwhelm; 
And Mnesiheus lays hard load upon his helm. 
Bick sweat succeeds, he drops at ey'ry pore ; 
With driving dust his cheeks are pasted o^er ; 
Shorter and shorter ev'ry gasp he Ukes ; 
And vain efforts and hurtless blows he makes. 
Arm'd as he was, at length he leapM from high, 
Plung'd in the flood, and made the waters fly. 
The yellow god the welcome burden bore, 
And wip'd Uio ^Weat, and wash'd away the 

gore; 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coast, 
And tends him safe to cheer his anxidos host 



B O O K X. 
ARGUMENT.. 

V, cslUnf a ooancU of the gods,fort)ids them to 
engase In either mxty. At^ffioeas* return there Is 
abUMklr battle ; Turous killing Pmllas : JEneas, 
Laosus and MezentluB. Mesentius to desgrllied 
as an atheist ; Lausus as a pious and vlrtuoas 
yoath. The dlflferent actions and death of these 
two are the sul]()ect of a noble episode. 

Taw gates of heav'n unfold : Jove 

The gods to council in the common hall. 
Sublimety seated, he surveys fron^ far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the WW| ■ - 
And on th' infedor world: From firtft to last, 
The sov'reign senate in degrees are plitfd. 

Then thus the almighty sire begun t^egods, 
Natives or denizens of blest abodes ! 
From whence tUese mumlurai aad tbis ehango 

of mind, 
Ibis backward fate from what was first d»> 

sign'df 
Why this protracted war, when my eonmands 
Pionoanc'd a peace,and gave the Latian buds ? 
What ihar or hope on either part divides 
Oor beav'kM, and arras ottr powers on ^ftirront - 

sides ^ 
A lawful time of war at length will come, 
(Nor need your haste antieipate the doom,) ' 
YHien Carthage shall contend the worM with 

Rome f 
Shall force the rigid rocks and Alpine diains, 
And, like a flood, come pouring on the plains, 
Thea is your time for ftetion and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate. 
Let now your immature dissenskm oease t 
Sit quiet, and eompose your sods to peace," ' 
Thus Jupiter in few unfoMs the charge i 
• Bat kwely TsBQff thus repIlM nt large : 



" O powVimmeBsei etomal energy! ' • 

(For to what else protection can we fly I) 
See'st thou the proud Rntulians, how they dwa 
In fields, unpunishM, and insult my caref 
How k>fty Turmis vaunts amidst his train, 
In shining arms triumphant on the plain ^ 
E'en hi their Unes and trenches they cootend* 
And scarce their walls the Trc'ym troops dei 

' fend: 
The town is fiU'U with sknghter, and o'erfloele 
With a red deluge, their increasing moals. 
£neas, ignorant, and far firott thence, 
Has left a camp ezpos'd^ without defence. 
This endless outrage shall they still sustain ? 
Shall Troy rertewM, be forc'd and fir*d agtinf 
A second siege tny banish'd issue fears ; 
And a new IMonlede in vms appears. 
One more audacious mortal will he found ; 
And I, thy daughter, wait another wound. 
Tet, if, with fates avetse, without thy leavei 
The Latian lands my nrogeny reeerre^- 
Bear they the pains orvidated law, 
And thy protection fi'om their aid withdraw. 
But, if the gods their sure sucoese foretell < 
If those of heaven consent with those of hsii, 
To promise Italy ; wlio dare debate 
The pow'r of Jove, or fit another &te f 
What should I tell of tempeets on the bd 
Of ^ekis usurping Neptune** reign t \ 
Of Iris sent, with Baochanalian heat, 
T* inspire the matrons, and destroy Uie tbU^ - 
Now Juno to the Stygian sky descends, 
Solicits hell for aid and arms the fiends. 
That new example wanted yet ahovf*-* 
An act that well became the wife of Jove ! 
Alecto, raia'd hj her, with iage i 
The peacefiil boeoam of the Latian < 



Imfierial sway no more exalts mv mind; 
(Such hopes I had indeed, while lieav'a win 

kind;J 
Now let my happier foeepoosess my plaoq« 
Whom Jove prefers before the Thiian raeb; 
And conquer they whora you with eonqneat 

grace. 
Since you can spare, fimn all year wide eon* . 



No spot of earth, no hospilaUe land, 
Which may my wandering fiigitives receive, 
(Since haughtv Juno' will not give you le^ve ;) 
Then , fathetr, (if I still may use that name,) 
By ruin'd Troy, yet smoking firon the flams, 
I beg you, let Ascanius, by my care, • 
Be freed .from danger and dfsniia^d the war; 
Inglorious let him Uve, without a crown : 
The*fether may be east en eensfs unlmown, 
Struggling with fete ; but tet me save the eon. 
Mfaie is Cythera, mine the Oyprlaa low'rs : 
In those reoeHetf and theae sacred bonVs^ 
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Obscurely let him rest; his right resign 
T6 promin'd empire, and his Julian line. 
Then Carthage may th* Ausonian towns d»- 

' stroy, 
Nor fear the race -of a rejeeted boy. 
What profits it my son to 'scape the fire, 
Arin'd with his gods, and loaded with his sire ; 
To pass the perils of the seas and wind ; 
Evade the Greekr, and leave the war behind ; 
To reach th' Italian shores ; if, after all, 
Our second Pergamus is doom'd to fall ? 
Mw:h better had he curb'd his high desires, 
And hover'd o'er his ilUextinguish'd fires. 
To Simois' banks the fUgitive restore. 
And give them back to war, and all the woes 



Deep indignation swell'd Saturma's heart : 
*' And most I own," she- said, " my secret 



VThat with more deoence were in silence kept, 
And, but for this unjust reproach, had slept ? 
Did god or man your fiiv'rite son advise, 
With war unhoped the Latians to surprise. 
By fitte, you boast, and by the gods' decree, 
He, left his native land for Italy 
Confess the truth ; by mad Cassandra, more 
Than heaven, inspired, he sought a foreign 



Did I persuade to trust his second Troy 
To the raw conduct of a beardless boy. 
With walls unfinished, which himself forsakes, 
And through the wavea a wa&d'ring voyage 

takes? 
When have I nrg'd him meanly' to dismand 
The Tuscan aid, attd arm a quiet land 1 
Did I or Iris give this mad advice? * 
Or made the fool hhnself the &tal choice ? ' 
You think it hard, the Latians should destroy 
With swords your Trojans, and with fires your 

Troy! 
Hard and unjust indeed, for men to draw 
Then* native air, nor take a foreign law ! 
That Tumus is permitted still to live, 
To whom his birth a god and goddess gite. 
But yet 't is just and lawful for your line^ [join ; 
To drive their fiekls, and force with firaud to 
Rtoalms, not your own, among your clans divide, 
And from the bridegroom tear the promis'd 

bride. 
Petition, while you public arms prepare ; 
Pretend a peace, and yet pro!roke a ifar : 
'Twas giv*!! to you, your darling son to shroud, 
To draw the dastard from the fighting crowd. 
And, for a mantobtend an empty ckMid. 
From flaming fleets you tura'd the fire away, 
Andehang'd the ships to daughters of the sea. 
Bnt 't is my crime— the queen of beav'n ofleads 
If she presame to save her siift*ring firiends ! 



Tour son, not knowing what his foes decna^ 
You say, is absent : lUweQt let him be. 
Yours ia Cythera, yours the Cyprian tow'ra 
The soft recesses, and the sacred bow'rs. 
Why do you then these needless arms prepare, 
And thus provoke a people prone to war 7 
Did I with fire the Trojan town deface, 
Or hinder from return your exil'd race 7 
Was I the cause of mischief, or the man, 
Whose lawless lust the &tal war began ? 
Think on whose (aith th' adult'rous youth relied, 
Who promis'd, who procur'd the Spartan bride? 
When all th' united states of Greece combin'd 
To purge the world of the perfidious kind. 
Then was your time to fear the Trogan fate ^— 
Your quarrels and complaints are now too late." 
Hius Juno. Murmurs rise, with miz'd ap- 
plause. 
Just as they &vour or dislike the cause. 
8o winds, when yetunfledg'd in woods they lie, 
In whiqpers first their tem^r voices try ; 
Then issue on the main with bellowing rage. 
And storms to trembling mariners presage. 

Then thus to both replied th' imperial god, 
(Who shakes heav'n's axles with his awful nod. 
When he begins, the silent senate stand, 
With rev'rence list'ning to the dread command : 
The ckNids dispel ; the vrinds their breath 

restrain; 
And the hush'd waves lie flatted on the main.) 
** Celestials ! your attentive ears incline ! 
Sinco (said the god) the Trojans must not join 
Inwiflh'd alliance with the Latian line— 
Sin^e endless janings and immortal hate 
Tend but to discompose our happy state-* 
The war henc«fiirward be resign'd to fata. 
Each to his proper fortune stand or fiUl : 
Equal' and unconcern'd 1 kwk on all. 
Rotulians, Trojans, are the same to me ; 
And both shaU draw the lots their fotes decree. 
L^t these assault, if Fortune be their fiiend { 
And if she&vours those, let those defend :<^ 
The Fates wiU find their way." The Thund'nr 

said. 
And shook the sacred honours of his hoad, 
Attetting Styx, th' inviolable flood. 
And the black regions of his brother god : 
Trembled the poles of heav'n ; and earth con- 

fess'd the nod. 
This end the sessions had : the senate rise. 
And to his palace wait their sov'reign throuch 
the«kies, 
Meantime, intent upon their siege, the foes 
Within their walls the Trojan host enckm: 
They wgund, they kill, they watch at ev'ry gale 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 

Th' JEneans wish in vain their wonted ciuaX, 
Hopeless of flight, more hopelea of nlieC 



«•! 



ymaiva staoB. 



1T» 



ThiB OD'tbo tow*!! tbfly tUuid ; «Bd e^'n thoM 

fow, 
A 6obl«, faintingt and (kgected crew. - 
Tei in tlie face of danger wma there flood : 
The two bold brothere of Sarpedon*s bloo4» 
Aaius, and Aemon : both th' Araaraci > 
Touttf Hmnoni and, though youngi resolT'd to 

■ die. 
With these were ClanM and ThjmoDtei join'd ; 
Tjbris and Castor, both of Lyeian kind. 
From Acmon's hands a rolling 9tone there came, 
So large, it half deserr'd a mountain's name I 
Strong>sinewM was the youth, and big of booe : 
^is brother Mneetheus could not more have 

done. 
Or the great fiither of th' intrepid son. 
Some ^bands throw, some flights of arrows 

send; 
And some with darts, and some with stones, de- 

fond. 
Amid the press appears the beauteous boy, 
The care of Venus, and the hope uf Th>y. 
His lovely face unarmed, has head was bare ; 
In ringlets o*«r his shoulder^hun^ hisliair. 
His forehead circled with a diadem ; 
IXstinguish^d from the crowd, he shines x gem, 
Enchased in gold, or polishM iv'ry set, 
Anudst the meaner foil of sable jet. 

Nor Ismaruii was wanting lo the war, 
Directing ointed arrows from afar, 
And death with poison arm'd— in Lydia bon, 
Where plenteous hanrcKts the iat fields adorn ; 
Where proud Pactdus floats the fruitfiil lands, 
And leaves a rich manure of golden sands. 
There Capys, author of the Capuan name, 
And there was Mnestheus too^ increased in 

fame, 

Tumus. from the camp he cast with 



Thus mortal war was wag*d on either side, 
lleandmo tlie hero cuts the nightly tide. 
For, anxious, $Yxn Evander when he went, 
He sought the Tyrrhene camp, and Tarehoa's 

tent; 
Exposed the cause of coming to the chief; 
His name and country toM, and askM relief; 
Propos'd the terms ; his own small strength de« 
darM; [par'd; 

What vengeance proud Mezentius had pre- 
What Tumus, bold and violent, designed ; 
Then sbow'd the dipp'ry iitate of humai^kindi 
And fickle fortune ; wamM him to beware, 
And ta his wholeeome counsel added pray'r. 
Tardum, without delay, the treaty signs. 
And to the Trojan troops the Tuscan joins. 

They soon sot sail ; nor now the Fates with- 
stand; 
IWk fiMoea trusted with a ibseign hand. 



.A^eas leads ; upon his sCem appear 
Two lions carv'd, which rising Ua bei 
Ida, to wand'ring Trojans ever deiw. 
Under their grateful shade £neas sate, 
Revolving war's events, and various fcte. 
His left young Pallas kept, fixM to his side, 
And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide: 
Of\ of the stars, and i>f their wat'ry way ; 
And what be sufier'd both by land and sea. 

Now, sacred sisters, open all your spring ! 
The Tuscan leaders, and their army, sing, 
Which followed great Mnew to the war: 
Their arms, the ir numbers, and their names 
declare. 

A thousand youths brave Massicos obey, 
Borne in the Tiger through the ibaming sea ; 
From Olusuim brought, wd Cosa, by his care t 
For arms, light, quivers, bows, and shafts, they 

bear. 
Fierpe Abas next : hb men bright armour won: 
His stern Apollo's gulden statue bore. 
Sis. hundred Populonia seni along, 
AU skiU'd in martial exercise, and strong. 
Three hundred more for battle Uva joins. 
An isle renown'd &e steel, and unexhausted 



Asylas on his prov the third a|»pears, 
Who heav'n interprets, and the waivi'ring stars ; 
From ofier'd entrails, prodigies expounds, 
And peals of thunder, with presaging sounds. 
A thousand spears in warlike order standi 
Sent by the Pisans, under his command. 

Fair Astur follows in the watVy field. 
Proud' of his maoag'd horse, and painted shield 
Gravisca, noisome from the neighb'ring fen, 
And his own Cere, sent three hundred men, 
With thoM which Minio's fiekis, and Pyigi, 

g»ve; 
AU bred in. arms, unanimous and brave.. 

Thou, Muse, the name of Cinyrasxenew, , 
And brave Cupavo loUow'd but by ft w ; 
Whose hehn confess'd the lineage of the man. 
And bore, with wings display'd, a silver swan. 
"-Love was the fault of his fiim'd ancestry, 
Whose forms and fortunes in his ensign fly. 
For Cycnus lov'd unhappy Phaeton, 
And sung his loss in poplar groves, alone,. 
Beneath the sister shades, to sooth bis grief. 
Heav'n beard his song, and hasten'b his relief. 
And chang'd to snowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And wingM his flight, to chant akft in air. 
His son Cupavo bnndiM the briny flood : 
Upon his stem a brawny centaur stood, 
Who beav'4 a rock, and threiiVung stiL t« 

throw. 
With lifted hands alarm'd the seas below ; 
They seeQi'd to fear the fbrmidable sight. 
And rolPd their biUowt oo, to speed hv fliglrt. 
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OcDHi WM iwit, who M^hiM iia«W« tnm 
Of hud J warriora thnragh the wat'ry pteifr— 
Tb« BOD of Muito, by th« Tivcan strMin, 
Vtom whence the Maaiiiair town doritet the 

An ucient city, bat of nii'd deecem : 
Three aev'nl tribe* oompoee the government ; 
Four towns tre^ nnder each ; bot ell obey 
The Mantuan laws, and own the Tneoan eway. 

Hate to Mezmtiue arm'd five hundred more, 
Whom Mincius from hit sire Banacm bore— 
Mineius, with wreaths of reeds his forehead 

cover'd oW. 
Tliese grave Aulestes leads : a hundred sweep 
With stretching oars at once die glassy deep. 
Him, and his martial train, the Triton bears : 
High on his poop the se n green god appeare: 
Frowning he seems his crooked shell to sound; 
And at the blast the billows dance around. 
A hairy man above the waist he shows { 
A porpoise-tail beneath his belly grows ; 
And ends a fish ; his breast the wavet divides ; 
And froth and feam augment the mumi'sing 
tides. 

Full thirty ships transpoK the chosen train, * 
For Troy's relief, and scour the briny main. 

Now was the world forsaken by the sim, 
And Pbcebe half her nighdy race had run. \ 
The careful chief, who never cloa*d his eyes, 
Himself the rudder hokis, the sails supplies, 
A ehoir of Nereids meet him on tBe flood, 
Once his own goMeys, hewn from Ida's wood ; 
But now, as many nym|^, the sea they swe^p. 
As rode before tidl vesseb on the deep. 
They know himfiromaisr; and in a rinf 
Bndoee the ship that bore the Trojan king. 
Oymodoce, whoire voice excelPd the rest, 
Ahovo the waves advanc'd her snowy breast; 
Her right hand stopt the stem, her left divides 
The eorKng ocean, and correels the tides. 
She spoke fiir all the choir, and thus began 
, With pleasing words to warn th* 



" Sleeps our lov'd lord ? O goddess-bom, 

awake ! 
Spread ev'ry sail, porsue your wat*ry track, 
AJid haste your course. Your navy once were 

we. 
From Ida's height descending to the sea ; 
■ rfixNIi 



Till Tumos, as at anchor 

Presnm'd to violate ear holy wood. 

Then, looo'd from'shore, we fled his fires pro- 

fime, 
(Unwillingly we broke our master'eehafai,) 
And since have sought you through the Tun- 



But youn^ Aacanhis, in Us ctaip dinlreM^ 
By your msolting foes is hardly prees'd. 
Th' Arcadian honemea, and Etrarian faoet. 
Advance in order on the Latiatt ooast s 
To cut their way the Daunian chief deai^w, 
Before their troope can relMh the Tngan Unesb 
Thou, when the roey mora restores the light, 
Firqt arm thy soldiers for th* ensuing fight : 
Thyself the Ated sword of Vutesn wieU, 
And bear akA th' impenetrable shieM. 
To4norrow's sun, unless my skill be vain, 
Shall see huge heaps of foes in battle slain. 
Parting she spoke; and with immortal force 
Puoh'd on the vessel in the wat'ry course ; 
For well she knew the way. ImpeU'd befajnd, 
llie ship flew forward,' and outstiipt the wind. 
The rest make «p. Unknowing of thecause, 
The chief admires their speed, and luqipy c 



Then thus he pvay'd, and fizM on heavHi his 

eyes: 
" Hear thou, great Mother of the deitiee, 
With turrets erown'd! (on lda*s holy.hiB, 
Fierce tigers, rein'd and curb'd, obey thy wjB:) 
Firm thy own omena; lead us onto fight; 
And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy righL* 
He said no more. An) now renewing dHy 
Had chas'd the shadows of the night away. 
He chajrg'd the soldiers, with pi^ventittg care, 
Their flags to follow, and their am* prepare ; 
Wara'd of th' ensuing fight, and bade ihen 

hope the war. 
Now, fiom his lofty poop, he view'd bslow 
His camp enoorapass'd and lh' eocfosing foe. 
His bluing shieM embrac'd, he hoM on high : 
The camp receive the sign, and with loud ahoMn 

reply, 
Hope arms their oourage; fiom their toiv*k* 

they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
Thus, at the signal giv'n, the cranes arise 
Before tho stormy south, and blaeken afl ilin 

skies. 
King Turnus wonder'd at the fight renew'd, 
Till, iooking back, the Trojan fleet he viewed, 
The seas widi swelling canvass cover'd oPer, 
And the swift ships descendhig en the shore. 
The Latians saw firom for, witfi dasded eyes. 
The radiant crest that seem'd in flames to rise, 
And dartdiflosivefirea around the fieM ; 
And the keen glitt'ring of the goMen sUeM. 
Thus threat*nmg comets, when hj night tbej 

rise. 
Shoot sanguine streams, and sadden nil Iht 



The mighty Mother diang'd our forms to thete^ 
Jdid gave us life inunortal in the teas. 



So Sirins, flaahmg forth sinister lighta, 
Pale human-kmd with plagues and widi dir i^ 
■uneing^rai. 
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Tdt TumoB %ridi undawtad mud is bent 
To ;iian the shores end binder the d«ecent, 
And thus awokes the ooua^ e of his friends : 
** What 70U so long have wish'd, kind Fortune 



In ardent arms to meet thf invading foe : 
tTott find, and find bim at advantage now. 
Yours is the day : you need but only dare: 
Your swords wiU make you masters of the war: 
Tour sires, youstsons, your houses, and your 



Aflid dearest wives, are all within yeur hands. 
Be miadrui of the race from whence you came, 
And emulate in arms your fathers* iame. 
Now take the time, while stagg'ring yet they 

stand 
With feet uofirm ; and prepossess the strand : 
Fortune befriends the bokL" No more he said, 
But balaac*d whom to leave, and whom to 

lead; 
Then these elects, the landing to prevent ; ,. 
And those he leaves to keep the city pent. 
Meantime ibe Trojan sends his troops 

ashore: 
Some are by boats ezpos'd, by bridges more, 
With bOi'ring oars they bear alo^g the strand, 
Where the tide languishes, and leap a4and. 
Tarchon observes Ute coast with careful ey<jB, 
And, while no ford he finds, no water fries, 
Nor billows with unequar raurmuis roar, 
But mostly slide along, and swell the sltore, 
That oourse he steer'd, and^thus he gavecoo^ 



*<Here ply your oars, and at all haxard land 
Force on the vessel, that her keel may wound 
This hatsd soil, and furrow hostile ground. 
Let me senureiy land— J ask no more ; 
Then sink my ships, or shatter on the shore." 
This fiery speech inflames his fearful friends : 
They tug at ev'ry oar,and ev'ry stretcher bends: 
They run their ships aground: the vesseb 

knock, 
(Thus forced ashore,) and tremUe with the 

shock. 
Tarchoo's alone was lost, and stranded stood : 
Stuck on a bank, and beaten by the flood. 
She breaks her back; the loosen'd sides gives 

way. 
And plUi\a;e the Tuscan soldiers in the sea. 
Their brJIcen oara and floating plankv withnund 
Their p'.^jage, while they labour to the hnd : 
And ebbittiC tides bear back upou r * 



Now Tunuis leads his troops wiihout-delay, 
Advancing to the margin of the sea. 
The trompets sound: uBneas first asssjlM 
The downs new rsisM and raw; and soon pro- 
vail'd. 



Great TheronleU, an onaen of the fighV— 
Great Theron, large of Umbe, of giant height 
He first in open fields defied the prince : 
But armour scai'd with gold was no defence 
Against the fated sword, which open'd wide 
His plated shie|d<and piero'd his naked skie. 
Next Lichas fell, who, not like others bom, 
Was from his wretched mother ripp'd and tomi 
Sacred, O Phoebus ! from his birth to thee 
For his beginning life from biting steel was firee. 
Not fitr from him was Qyas laid along, 
Of BBonstrous bulk ; with Gissues fieroe and 
strong : [sail'd, 

Vain bulk and strength I for, when the chief a»> 
Nor valour, nor Herculean arms availed, 
Nor their &mM lather, wont; in war to go 
With great Abides, while he toil'd bebw. 
The noisy Pharos nextreceiv'd his death : 
iEineas writh'd his dart, and stopp'dhis bawl- 
ing breath. 
Then wretched Gydon bad receiv'd his dooo^ 
Who courted Clytius in his beardless bloom, 
And sought with lust obscene polluted joy»— . 
The Trojan sword had cur'd his kive of boys, 
Had not his seven bold brdthren mopp'dltbe 



Of the fierce ohampioo, .with united force. 
Sev'n^ dartSc were thrown at .once; and sosss 

rebound 
From his bright shield, some on his helmet 



The rest had reach'd him ; but his mother's care 
Pre? ented'those, and tum*d aside in air. 

The pfinoe then cail'd Achates, to supply 
Tlie spearSf that knew the way to victory— 
" Those fatal weapoAs, which, inurVi to blood. 
In Ghrecian bodies tuder Btum stood : 
Not one of those my hand shall toss in vain 
Against our foes on this contended plain." 
He said : then seiz'd a mighty spear, and 



Which, wii^d with fiUe, through Meon's buck- 
ler flew. 
Pierced all the brazen pbtes, and reachM his 

heart: 
He stagger'd with intolerable smart. 
Aioanof saw ; and reachM, but reaoVd in vain, 
His helping hand, his brother to sustain. 
A seoood spear, which kept the former oonrset 
From the same hand, andsent with equal fbrea 
His right arm fnerc'd, and, holding on, bersft 
Hie use of both, and pinionM down his lefL 
Then Nomitor from his dead brother drew 
Th' itt-omen'd spear, and at the Trojan threiri 
Preventing ikte directo the lance awry, 
Which, glancing, only mark'd Achalos' thigh. 

In pride (^ youth the Sabine Glavsos 
And, from uAffU Dryopt took his vm. 
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The ipear flew hisraig through the raiddlo 



And piere'd his throat, directed at his &m : 
It stopp'd at once the passage of his wind. 
And the free soul to flitting air resigned : 
His forehead was the first that struck the 

ground; ' 
Life-blood and life rush'd mingled through the 

wound. 
He slew three brothers of the Borean race. 
And three, whom Ismarus, their native placef 
Had sent to war, but all the sons of Thrace. 
Halesus, next, the bold Aurunci leads : 
The son of Neptune to his aid succeeds, ■ 
Conspicuous on his liorse. On either hand, 
Tfieso fight to keep, and those to win, the land. 
With mutual Mood th' Ausonian soil is dj'd, 
While on its borders each their daim decide. 

As wintry winds, contending in the sky. 
With equal force of lungs their titles try ; 
They rage; they roar; the doubtful rack «f 

heaT*n 
Stands without motion, ^nd the tide undriv*n : 
Each bent to conquer, neither side to yield, 
They long suspend the fortune of the field. 
Bedi armies thus perform what codrage can ; 
Foot set to ^bot^ and mingled man to msn. 
. But in another part tb' Arcadian horse 
With ill success engage the Latian force : 
For where the impetuous torrem rushing down, 
Huge cra^y stones and rooted trees had 

thrown, 
They left their coursers, and, unus'd- to fight 
On foot, were scattered in a shamefiil flight. 
Pallas^ who, with disdain and grief, had view'd 
His foes pursuing, and his fiiends pursued, 
Ua'd threa^'nings mix'd with pray'rs, his last 

Resource, 
With these to move their minds, with those to 

fire their force. [run f 

" Which way, companions ? whither would yoil 
By yoil yourselves, and mighty battles won, 
By my great sire, by his established name, 
•A n early promise oif my foture fame : 
By my youth, emukxis of equal right- ' 
To share his honours— ^hun ign^le flight! 
Trust not your feet : your hands must hew your 

way ^ 

. Through yon black body, and that thick array : 
'T is through that forward path that we must 



There lies a way, and there a passage home: 
Nor powers above, n6r destinies below. 
Oppress our arms, with equal strength we go, 
With mortal hands to meet a uMMtal foe. 
See on what foot we stand ! a scanty shore— 
The sea behitodi our enemies before • 
Ka passage left, I 



Or, forcing these, the Trojan trenches gakL** 
This said, he strode with eager haste akmg, 
And bore amidst the thickest of the thrcng. 
Lagus, the first he met, with fate to foe, 
Had heav'd a stone of mighty weight j to throsrs 
Stooping, the spear descended on his chine, 
Just where the bone distinguish'd either loin i 
It stuck so fast, so deeply buried lay, 
That scarce the victor forc'd the steel away. 
Hisbon qame on: but, whOe he mov^d toe 

slotr 
To wished revenge, the prince prevents bis Mow ; 
For, warding his at oobe, at once be pressed. 
And plung'd the &tal weapon in his breast. 
Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in dust, 
Who ftain'd his stepdame's bed whh impious 

lust. 
And, after him, the Daunian twins were slain, 
Laris and Thymbrus, on the Latian plain ; 
So wond'rous like in feature, shape and sisa, 
As caus'd an error in their parents* eye^— 
Grateful mistake ! but soon the sword decides 
The nice distinctionj and their fate divides : 
For Thymbrus' head was lopp'd; and Lari^ 

hand, 
Dismember'd, sought its owner on the strand: 
The trembling fingers yet the falchion strain, 
And threaten still Hi' extended stroke in vain. 
Now, to renew the charge, th' ArcadiaM 

came; 
Sight of such acts, and sense of honest shame, 
And grief, with anger mix'd, (heir minds inflame. 
Then, with a casual blow was Rhoeteus slain. 
Who chanc'd, as Pallas threw,to cross the plain ; 
The flying spear was after Ilus sent ; 
But Rh<Bteus hsppen'd on a death unmeant : ' 
From Theuthras andfit>m Tyres, while he fled, 
The lance, athwart his body, laid him dead : 
Roli*d from his chariot with a mortal wound. 
And intercepted fate, be spum'd the groimd. 
As when in summer, welcome winds arise. 
The watchful shepherd to the forest flies, 
And fires the midmost plants; oontagioD 

spreads. 
And catching flames infect the neighboring 

heads; 
Around the fbrest flies the ftirious blast, 
And all the leafy nation sinks at last ; 
And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waste. 
The pastor, pleas'd with his dire victory, 
BehoMs the satiate flames in sheets ascoid tbs 

sky;— 
So Pallas' troops their scatter'd strength unite* 
And pouring on their foes, their prince delight. 

Halesus came, fierce with desire of Uoods 
But first collected in his arms he stood : 
Advancing tben,>he plied the spear so waB« 
Ladon, Demodocus, and Pberes folL 
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Around hin head he fon'd his glilitVing brand, 
And from Sirymonius hew'd his better hand, 
Held up to guard his throat ; ihen HurVd a sfeooe 
At Thoas' an^tle front, and pief«'d the bone : 
It struck beneath the space of either eye ; 
And blood, and minglfld brains, together fly* 
Deep skill'd in future fates, Halesus* sire 
Did with the youth to lonely groves retire : 
But , when the father's mortal race was run, 
Dire destiny laid hold upon the son, 
And haui'd him to the war, to find, beneath 
Tb' Evandrian spear, a memorable death. 
Pallas th' encounter seeks, but, ere he throws, 
To Tuscan Tyber, thus address'd his irows { 
" O sacred stream \ direct my flying dart. 
And give to pass the proud Halesus* heart. 
His arms and spoils thy holy oak shall bear." 
Pleas 'd with the bribe, the god receiv'd his 

pray'r ; 
For, while his shield protects a friend distress'd, 
The dart came driving on and piercM his breast. 

But Lausus, no snuli portion of the war. 
Permits not panic fear to reign too far, 
CausM by the death of so renowif*d a knight ; 
But by his own example cheers the fight. 
Fierce Abas first he slew — ^Abas, the stay 
Of Trojan hopes, and hind'rance of the day. 
The Phrygian troops escap'd the Greeks in vain i 
They, and their mix'd allies, now load the plain. 

To the rude shock of war both armies came : 
Their leaders equal, and their stvength the same. 
Tlie rear so press'd the front, they could not 

wield 
Their angry weapons, to dispute the field. 
Hera Pallas urges on, and Lausus there : 
Of equal youth and beauty both appear, 
B^th by fate fotbid to breathe their native air. 
Tlieir congress in the field great Jove with* 

siamis-^ 
Both doom'd to fall, and fall by greater hands. 

Meantime Jatinma warns the Daunian ishief 
Of Lausus' danger, urging swift relief. 
Wich his driv'n chariot he divides the crowd 
And making to his friends, thus calls aloud : 
"Let none presume his needless aid to join : 
Retire, and dear the field : the fight is mine : 
To this right hand is Pallas only due : 
0!were his father here, my just revenge to 

view!" 
Prom the forbidden space his men retir'd. 
PaUas their awe, and his stem words admir*d; 
Survey'd him o'er and o'er with wond'ring 
'sight, [height; 

Struck with his haughty mien, and tow'ring 
Then to the kmg : " Tour empty vaunts forbear: 
Success I hope ; and fate I cannot fear. 
Alive, or dea4, 1 shall deserve a name : 
love is impartial, and to both the same, 



He said, and to the void advanc'd his pace. 
Palo horror sate on each Arcadian face. 
Then Tumus, from his charkrt, Jeaping light, 
Address'd himself on foot to single fight. 
And, as A ifon — when he spies irom &r 
A bull that seems to meditate the war. 
Bending his neck, and spuming back the sand 
Runs roarii^ downward firom his hilly ctand ; 
Imagine eager Tumus not more 8k>w, 
To rash from high on his unequal foe. 
Young Pallas, When he saw the chief ad* 
vance 
Within due distance of his flying lance, 
Prepares to charge him first— rnolv'd to try 
If fortune would his want offeree supply ; 
And thus to becv'n and Hercules address'd : 
" Alcides, once on earth EvandeHs guest ! 
His son adjures thee, by those holy rites. 
That hospitable board, those genial nights, 
Assist my great attempt to gain this prize. 
And let prcKid Tumus view, with dying eyes. 
His ravisb'd spoils." 'T was heard, the vain 

request; 'fbreast. 

Alcides moum'd, and sftifled sighs within his 
Then lovo, to sooth hb sorrow, thus began : 
** Short bounds of life are set to mortal man. 
"T is virtue's work alone to stretch the narrow 

span. 
So many sons of gods, in Uoody fight 
Around the waMs of Troy, have lost tho light : 
My own Sarpedon foil beneath his foe ; . 
Nor I, his m ghiy sire, could ward the blow. 
E'en Tumus shortly shall resign hb breath, 
And stands already on the verge of death." 
This s«id,'ihe god permits the fetal fight. 
But from the Latian fields averts his sight* 
Now with full force his spear young Pallas 

threw ; 
And, having thrown, his shining felchion drew. 
The steel just graz'd along the shoulder^joint. 
And mark'd it slightly wiUi the glancing point 
Fierce Tumus first to nearer distance drew, 
And pois'd his pointed spear, before he threw-t 
Theft af the winged weapon whi«z'd along, 
" See now," said he, " whose am is better 

strong." 
The spear kept on the fatal course, unstay'd 
By plates of ir*n, which </er the shieki were 

laid : [passM, 

Through foldod brass, and tough bull-hides, it 
His corslet pierc'd, and reach'd his heart at last 
In vain the youth tugs at the broken wood : 
The soul comes issuing with the vital blood ; 
He falls : his arms upon his body sound : 
And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 
Tumus bestrode the corpse : *< Arcadians 

hear," 
Said he *. " ray message to your master bear ^ 
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flkicb M Um nredasMrv'J, the aon I send: 
It Goitfl him dear to be Che Phrygwn's friend. 
The UTeleu body, tell him, I bestow 
Unask'd, to rest hie wand'ring gfaoet below." 
He aaidi and trimpled down, with all the force 
Of his left foot, and spurnM the wretched cone ; 
Then snatch'd the shining belt, with gold in- 
laid-* 
The belt Eurytion's artfiil hands had mado*; 
Where fifty fatal brides, ezpress'd to sl^hti 
AU in the compass of one mournful night, 
Deprived their bridegrooms of returning light. 

In an ill hour insulting Tumua tore 
Those golden spoils, and in a wone he wore. 
O mortab ! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortunes, or endure the low ! 
The time shall come, when Tumus, but in vain. 
Shall wish untoneh'd tlie trophies of the slain— 
Bhsil wish the fatal belt were &r away. 
And curse ihe dire remembrance of the day. 

The sad Arcadians, from th' unhappy field, 
Bear back the breathless body on a shield. 
O grace and grief of war! at once restorM, 
With praises, to thy sire, at once deplor'd. 
One day first sent thee to the fighting field. 
Beheld whole heaps of foes in batUe kilfd r 
One day bebeU thee dead, and home upon thy 

shiekl. 
This dismal news, not from unoerthin &me, 
But sad spectators, to the hero came : 
His firiends upon the brink of ruin stand, 
Unless relievM by his victorious hand. "^ 

He whirls his sword aroond, without delay, > 
And hews through adverse Ibes an ample way,- 
To find fierce Tumus, of his conquest proud. 
Evander, Pallas, all that friendship owM 
To large deserts, are present to his «ye»<*« ^ 
Hb plighted hand, and hospitable ties.. 

Four sons of Siilmo, ibur whom Ufens brad, 
He took in fight, and living victims led, 
To please the ghost of Pallas, and expire, 
In sacrifice, before his fun'ral fire. 
At Magus next he threw : he stoop'd below 
Thto Aywg spear, and shunnM the promised 

blow. 
Then creeping, claspM the hero's knees, and 

pra/d: 
" By young luhis, by thy fiither's shade, 
O ! spare my life, and send me back to see 
My kniging sure, and tender progeny. 
A lofty bouse I have, and wealth untold. 
In silver ingoU, and in bars of gold : 
All these, and sums besides, which see no day. 
The ransom of this one poor life shall pay. 
If I survive, will Troy the less prevail ? 
A single soul *s too li^t to turn Ihe scale." 
He said. The hero sternly thus replied : 
« Thy bMi and ingots, and the anmn beside 



Leave for thy cnOdrsa's lot Thy TtmMi 

broke 
All rules of war by one felentlesi stroke. 
When Pallas feU : so deems, nor deems ummi 
My father's shadow, but my Uving son." 
Thus having said, of kind remorse bereft, 
He seix'd his heUn, and dragg'd him with his left; 
Then with his right hand, while his neck he 

wreathed. 
Up to the hilt his shining falchion sbeath'd. 

Apollo's priest, Haononides was near : 
His holy fillets on his front appear ; 
Glittering in arms, he shone amidst the crowd, 
Much of his god, more of his purjMe, proud. 
Him the fierce Trojan foUow'd through the fiekl : 
The holy coward fell ; and, forc'd to yield. 
The prince stood o*or the priest, and, at one 

blow, 
Sent him an oflPring tothe shades below. 
His arms Serestus on his sfaoukiers bears, 
DesignM a trophy to the god of wars. 

Vulcanian Cieculus renews the fight. 
And Umbro, bom upon the nsountain's height. 
The champion cheers his troops t' encounter 



And seeks revenge himself on other foes. 
At Anxur's shield he drove ; and, at one blow 
Both shield and arm to ground together go. 
Anxur had boasted much of magic charms, . 
And thought, he wore impenetrable arms, 
3o made by muttered spell; and, from tha 

spheres, 
Had life secur'd, in vain, for length of years. 
Then JTarquitua the field in triumph trod ; 
A nymph his mother, and his sire a god. 
Exulting in bright arms, he braves the prince ; 
With his protended lance he makes defence ; 
Bears back his foeble foe ; then, pressing on 
Arrfsts his better hand, and drags him down; 
Stands o*er the prostrate wretch, and (as hekyj 
Vain ules inventing, and prepar'd to pray) 
Mows off his head : the trunk a moment stoodf 
Then sunk, and roli'd along the sand in blood. 
The vengeful victor thus upbraids the slain : 
<^ Lie there, proud man, unpity'd, on the plain : 
Lie there, inglorious, and without a tomL, 
Far from thy mother and thy native home, 
Expos'd to savage beasts, and bir«'.p fS prey, 
Or thrown for food to monsters of tlic .lua.* 

On Lycas and Antaeus next he ran, 
Two chiuls of Tumus, and who led uts van. 
They fleii Ibr foar ; with these, he chasM along 
Gamers tlio ycUow-look'd, and Numa strong. 
Both great in arms ; and boUi were fair and 

young. 
Camers was son to Volsceus, lately slain, 
In wealth surpassing all the Latian train, 
And in Amyclas fix'd his silent easy reigpi 
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AmA as Agaoa, whoAvrjih fawT'ii he itrave, 
Stood opposite in ame tomigfaty Jove ; 
MovM all his himdred hands, provoked the war, 
Defied the Ibrkylightiiaig from a&r ; 
Al fifty numUis his flaiaiDg breath expiree. 
And flash for flash retoras, and firee for fires ; 
In his right hand as many swords be wields, 
And takes the thunder on as many shields : 
With strength like his, the Trojan hero stood ; 
And soon the fields with liUling crops were 

stxowM, . 
When once hisfidchion found the taste ef blood. 

With fury scarce to be conceiv'd, he flew 
Against Niphasus, whom four oounwrs drew. 
They, when they see the fiery chief advance, 
And pushing at their chests lus pointed lance, 
Wheel'd wiUi so swift a motion, mad with fear. 
They threw their master headlong from the 

chair. 
They stare, they start, nor slop their course, 

before 
They bear the bounding chariot to the shore. 
Now Lucagus and Liger scour the plains, 
With two white steeds; but Liger holds the 



And Lucagus the kfty seat maintains— 
Bold brethren both. The former wavM in air 
His flaming sword : ^neas couchM his spear, 
Unus'd to threats, and more unusM to fear. 
Then Liger thus : " Thy confidence is vain 
To 'scape from hence, as fipom the Trojan 

plain : 
Nor then the steeds which Diomede bestrode. 
Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode : 
Nor Venus* veil is here, nor Neptune's shield : 
Thy fatal hour is come; and this the field.** 
Thus Liger vainly vaunts : the Trojan peer 
Returned his answer with his flying spear. 
As Lucagus, to lash his horses, bends 
Prone to mo wheels, and his^left foot pretends 
Prepared for fight— the fiital dart arrives, 
And through tlie border of his buckler drives ; 
Pass'd through and pierc*d his groin. The dead- 
ly wound. 
Cast from his chariot, roIl*d him on the ground : 
Whom thus the chief upbraids with scomfiil 

spite: 
" Blame not the slowness of your steeds in 

flight : 
7ain shadows did not forcelheir swift retreat ; 
But you yoonelf forsake your empty seat.*' 
He said and seiz'd at once the loosen*d rein : 
For Liger lay already on the plain. 
By the same shock : then, stretching out bis 



The recreant thus his wretched life demands i 
" Now, by thyself, O more than mortal man* 
By her and him firon whom thy breath b•gal^ 
▼OL. IL — 13 



Who fbrm'd thee thus divine, I hfbf^ Ane, spam' 
This forfeit life, and hear thy supplunt's pray'r." 
Thus nnich he spoke, and more he would have 

sakl. 
Bat the stem hero tum'd askie his head. 
And cut him short : '* I hear another man: 
You talk*d not thus before the fight began. 
Now take your turn ; and, as a brother shoidd, 
Attend your brodier to the Sty^an flood." 
Then through his breast his fatal sword he ssnt; 
And the sod issued at the gaping vent. 
As storms the skies, and torrents tear te 

ground. 
Thus rag*d the prince, and scaUer'd deaths 

around. 
At length Ascanius, and the Trojan train, 
Broke fitmi the camp, so long besieg'd in vain. ^ 
Meantime the kmg of goda, and mortal nan, 
Held conPreoce with hxs queen, and thas began* 
" My sister goddess, and well pleasing wife. 
Still think you Venus' aid supports the strifo— 
Sustains her Trojans— or themselves, alone. 
With inborn valour fbree their fortune on 7 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay'd ! 
Judge if such warriors want immortal aid." 
To whom the goddess wkh the charming syaa, 
Soft in her tone, submissively replies : r 
** Why, O my sov'reign lord, wliooe frown ^ 

fear, 
And cannot, unconcem'd, your anger bear^* 
Wby urge you thus my grief? when if I still 
(As once I was) were mistress of your will. 
From your almigh^ pow'r your pleasing wife 
Might gain the grace of lengthenmg Tunins' 

life. 
Securely snatch him from the iktal fight. 
And give him to his aged father's sight. 
Now let him perish, since yon hokl it good, 
And glut the Trojans with his pious bkM>d. 
Yet from our lineage he derives his name. 
And, in the fourth degree, from god Piluonwi 



Yethe devoutly pays you rites divine. 
And offers daily incense at your shrine." 
Then shortly thus the sov'reign god replied t 
" Since in my pow'r and goodnees yod confide, 
tf, for a little space, a lengthen'd span, 
You beg reprieve fbr this expiring man, 
I grant your leave to take your Turaus henee 
From instant fete, and can so fiur dispense. 
But, if some secret meaning lies beneath,' 
To save the shoit-liv'd youth from deetin'd 



Or, if a farther thought you entertain. 

To change the fktes ; you feed yonr hopes in 

vain." r^yw : 

To whom the goddess thus, with weeping 

« And what if that rsqnett, yonr tongue danaes, 
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Yonr hMit fhaD grtnt— •abd sot a short re- 

prieTtt. 
But length of certain life, to TamuB give ? 
Now speedy death attends the guiltless youth, 
If my presaging soul divines with truth ; 
Which, O ! I wish might err, through causeless 

fears. 
And you (for you have pow'r) prolong his 

years !" 
Thus having said, uivolVd in clouds, she flies, 
^ And drives a storm before her through the skies. 

Swift she descends, alighting on the plam, 
Where the fierce foes a dubious flight main- 
tain. 
Of air condensed, a spectre soon she made ; 
And, what ^neas was, such seem'd the shade. 
Adom*d with Dardan arms, the phantom bore 
His head aloft ; a plumy crest he wore ; 
This hand appear'd a shining sword to wield, 
And thatsustain'd an imitated shield. 
With manly mien he stalk'd along the ground, 
Nor wanted voice belied, nor vaunted sound. 
(Thus hauniing ghoets appear, to waking sight, 
Or dreadiiil visions in our dreams by night.) 
The spectre seems the Daunian chief to dare, 
And flourishes his empty sword in air. 
At this, advancing, Turnus hurP3 his spear : 
The phantom wheel'd, and seem'd to fly for 

fear. 
Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled. 
And with vain hopes his haughty &ncy fed. 
" Whither, O coward?" (thus he calls aloud, 
Nor found ha spoke to wind,and chasM a cloud,) 
« Why thus forsake your bride 1 Receive tnm 

me 
The fated land you sought so kmg by sea.** 
He said, and brandishing at once his blade, 
With eager pace pursuM tKe flying shade. 
By chance, a ship was fasten*d to the shore. 
Which from old Clusium king Osinius bore : 
The plank was ready laid for safe ascent; 
For shelter there the trembling shadow bent. 
And skipp'd, and skuik'd, and under hatches 

^cnt : 
Exulting Turnus, with regardless haste, 
Ascends the plank, and to the galley pass*d. 
Scarce had he reach'd the prow, Satumia's 



The hakers cuts, and shoots the ship from land. 
With wind in poop, the vessel ploughs the sea. 
And measures bade with speed her former way. 
Meantime jEneas seeks his absent foe, 
And sends his slaughtered troops to shades be- 
low. 
The guileAil phantom now forsook the shroud. 
And flew tuUime, and vanish'd in a cloud. 
Too late young TVinius the delusion found, 
Far on the fM» atill Baking from the ground. 



Then thankless for a life redeemM by shame, 
With sense of honour stung, and forfeit fome, 
Fearful besides of what in fight had paasM, 
His hands and haggard ejres to heav'n he cast 
" O Jove !** he cried—" for what oflTence have 1 
Deserved to bear this endless infamy ? 
Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I bone 9 
How, and with what reproach shall I return t 
Shall ever I behold the Latian plain. 
Or see Laurentum's lofly tow'rs again 9 
What will they say of their deserting chief If 
The war was mine : I fly from their relief! 
I led to slaughter, and in slaughter leave ; 
And e'en from hence their dying groans receive: 
Here, over-match'd in fight, in heaps they lie. 
There, scattered o'er the fields, ignobly fly. 
Gape wide, O earth, and draw me down alive ! 
Or, oh ! ye pitying winds, a wretch relieve! 
On sands or shelves, the splitting vessel drive ; 
Or set me shipwrecked on some desert shore. 
Where no Rutulian eyes may see roe more- 
Unknown to fnends, or foes, or conscious fome, 
Lest she should follow, and my flight proclaim.* 
Thus Turnus rayed, and various fiites r^ 

volv'd : 
The choice was doubtful, but the death resolvM. 
And now the sword, and now the sea, tock 

place- 
That to revenge, and this to purge disgrace. 
Sometimes he thought to swim the stormy main. 
By stretch of arms the distant shore to gain. 
Thriee he the sword essayed, 'and thrice the 

flood: 
But Juno, mov'd with pity, both withstood. 
And thrice repressed his rage ; strong gales sup- 
plied, 
And push'd the vessel o'er the swelling tide. 
At length she lands him on hb native shores, 
And to his fatheres longing arms restores. 
Meantime, by Jove's impulse, Mezentiua 

arm*d, 
Succeeding Turnus, with his ardour warm'd 
Hu fainting friends, reproached their shameful 

flight, 
Repell'd the victors, and reocw'd the fight. 
Against their king the Tuscan troops conspire : 
Such is their hate, and such their fierce desire 
Of wish'd revenge— on him, and him alone, 
AU hands employ'd, and all their darts are 

thrown. 
He, like a solid rock by seas enclos'd. 
To raging winds and roaring waves oppos'd, 
From his proud summit looking down, *H««i«^««^ 
Their empty menace, and unmoved remaina. 

Beneath his feet fell haughty Hebrus dead« 
Then Latagus, and Pahnus, as he fled. 
At Latagus a weighty stone he flung : 
His fa^e was flattmi, and his hehnet rung. 
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Bat Palnnis (ram bAhind receiTes his wound : 
HamstringM he &Us,aiKl grovels on the ground : 
Hia crest and armoor from his body torn, 
Thy shoulders, Lausus, and thy head, adorn. 
Et&s and Mimas, both of Troy, he slew. 
Mimas his birth from fair Pheano drew^ 
Bom on that fiital night, when, big with fire, 
The queen prodac'd young Paris to his sire. 
But Paris in the Phrygian fields was slain, 
Unthinking Mimas on the Latian {dain. 

And as a savage boar, on mountains bred, 
With forest mast and fatt'ning marshes fed, 
When once he sees himself in toils encWd, 
By huntsmen and their eager hounds oppos'd, 
He whets his tusks, and turns, and dares the 

war, 
Th* invaders dart their javlins from afar : 
All keep aloof, and safely shout around ; 
But none presumes to give a nearer wound ; 
He frets and fix>th9, erects his bristled hide, . 
And shakes a grove of lances from his side : 
Not otherwise the troops, with hate inspir'd, 
And just revenge against ihe tyrant fir'd. 
Their darts wiUi clamour at a distance drive, 
And only keep the languish'd war alive. 

Prom Corythus came Acron to the fight, 
Who left his spouse betrothed, and unconsum- 

mate night. 
Mezentius sees him through the squadroh ridei 
Proud of the purple favours of his bride. 
Then as a hungry liOn, who beholds 
A gamesome goat who frisks about the folds, ' 
Or beamy stag that grazes on the plain- 
He runs, he roars, he shakes his rising man^i 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws : 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws : 
He fills his famish'd maw ; his mouth runs o'er 
With uncheVd morsels, while he chums the 

gore: 
So proud Mezentius rushes on nis foes, 
And first unhappy Acron overthrows ; 
Stretch'd at his length, he spurns the swarthy 
ground [the wound. 

The lance« besmear'd with blood, lies broken in 
Then, with disdain, the haughty victor view'd 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch pursu'd, 
Nor thought the dastard's back deserv'd a 
wmmd, [ground : 

But, runnug, gain'd th' advantage of the 
Then turning short, he met him face to face, 
To give his victory the better grace. 
Orodes falls, in equal fight oppress'd : 
Mezeqtius fix'd his foot upon bis breast, 
And rested iadce ; and thus aloud he cries: 
*' I^! here the champion of my rebels liesf 
The fiekls around widi •* 15 PMn!" ring; 
And peals of shouts applaud the cooqu'ring 
lang. 



At this the vanqui&h'd, with his dying breathy 
Thus faintly spoke, and prophesy'd in death : 
** Nor thou, proud man, unpunish'd shalt re* 



Like death r^tonds thee on this fatal plain." 
Then, sourly smiling, thus the king replied : 
" For what belongs to me, let Jove provide t 
But die thou fe'st, whatever chance ensue." 
He said, and from the wound the weapon 

drew. 
A hov'ring mist came swimming o'er his sight. 
And seai'd his eyes in everlasting night. 

By Giedicus, AicathAus was slain : 
Sacrator laid Hydaspes on the plain : 
Orses the strong to greater strength must yield t 
He, with Parthenius, were by Rape killM. 
Then brave Messapus Ericetes slew, 
Who from Lycaon's Mood his lineage drew. 
But from his headstrong horse his fate he found, 
Who threw his master, as he made a bound : 
The chief, alighting, struck him to the ground ; 
Then Clonius, hand to hand, on foot assails ; 
The Trojan sinks, and Neptune's s<m prevails. 

Agis the Lycian, stepping forth with pride. 
To single fight the boldest & defied ; 
Whom Tuscan Yalerus by force o'ercame, 
And not belied his mighty bthet's fame. 
Salius to desith the great Authronius sent 
But the same fate the victor underwent, 
^lain by Nealces' hand, well skill'd to throw 
The flying dart, and draw the far-deceiving bow. 
- Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance: 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns ad- 



Victors and vanquish'd in the various field, 
Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 
The gods from heav'n survey the fatal strife, 
And inoura the miseries of human life. 
Above the rest, two goddesses appear 
Uoncera'd for each : here Venus, Juno there. 
Amidst the crowd, infernal Ate shakes 
9er scourge aloft, and crest of hissing snakes. 

Once more the proud Mezentius, wiUi dMain, 
Brandished his spear, and rush'd into the plain 
Where tow*ring in the midmost rank he stood, 
Like tall'Orion stalking o'er the flood, 
(When with his brawny breast hp cuts the 

waves. 
His shoulders scarce the topmost billow laves;) 
Or like a mountain-ash, whose roots arf> spread, 
Deep fix'd in earth — in clouds he hides his head* 

The Trojan prince beheld him from afar, 
And dauntless undertook the doubtful war. 
Collected in hb strength, and like a rock 
Pois'd on his base, Mezentius stood the shock. 
He stood, and measuriog first with careful eyes 
The space his spear could reach, aloud he 
cries: 
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« My strong right huidi and sword anUt my 

stroke ! 
(Those only gods Mezentius will iiiToke,) 
His armour, from the Trojan pirate torn, 
By my triumphant Lausus sbsll be worn." 
He said ; and with his atmost ibrce he threw 
The massy spear, irbkh hissing as it flew, 
Reached the celealial shield : that stopp'd the 

course; 
Bnt glancing thence, the yet unbroken force 
Took a new bent obliquely, and, betwixt 
The side and bowels, fam'd Antoris fizM. 
Antoris had from Argos travelled fiir, 
Alcidee' friend, and brother of the war ; 
Till, tir'd with toils, fair Italy he chose; 
And in Enmder's palace soiight repose. 
Now falling by another's wound, his eyes 
He cast to heav'ta, on Argos thinks, and dies. 

The pious Trojan then his jav*lin sent : 
The shield gave way : through triple plates it 

went 
-Of solid brass, of linen triply toli'd, 
Anl three bulMiides, which roond the buckler 

roU'd, 
All these it pass'd, resistless m the course, 
Tranapierc'd his thigh, and spent its dying 

force. 
The gaping wound gnsh'd out a crimson flood. 
The Tn)||an, glad with sight of hostile blood, 
His falchion ^w, to closer fight address'd, 
And with new force his &intingJbe oppress'd. 
His father's peril Lausus viewM with grief: 
He sigh'd, he wept, he ran to his relief. 
And hero heroic youth, 't is here I must 
To thy immortal memory be just, 
And sing an act so noble and so new, 
P6sterity will scarce believe 't is true. 
Pain'd with the wound, and useless for theiight, 
The father sought to save himself by flight: 
Encumber'd, slow he dragg'd the spear along, 
Which piercM his thigh and in his buckler hong. 
The pious youth, res^'d oo death, below 
The lifted sword springs forih to face the ibtf ; 
Protects his par^mt, and prevents the blow. 
Shoots of applause can ringing through the field. 
To see the son the vanquished father shieki. 
AU tir'd with ffia^non indignation, strive, 
And, with a storm of darts, to distance drive 
The Trojan chief, who, held at bay from &r, 
On his Voteanian orb sustain'd the war. 
As, when thick hail comes rattling in th6 

wind. 
The f loughman, passenger, and lab'ring hkMl 
For shelter to the neighb'ring covert fly. 
Or hous'd, or safe in hollow caverns, lie ; 
^ut, that o'erblown, when heav'n above them 

smiles, 
R«Ciicii to travail, and ronew their toils : 



^neas, thus o'erwhelmM on ev'fy nde. 
The storm of darts, undaonted, did abide , 
And thus to Lvusus loud with (riendly threat'- 

ning cried : 
• **Why wilt thou rush to certain death, and rage, 
In rash attempts, beyond thy tender age, 
Betray'd by pious love 7"— Nor, thus fbriKtns 
The youth desists, but with insulting soom 
Pkovokes the lingering prince, whose patienot 

tir'd, 
Gave place *, and all his breast with fury fir'd. 
For now the Fates prepar'd their sharpen'd 

shears; 
And lifted high the flaming sword appears, 
Which full descending, with a frightful sway, 
Through shield and corslet fbrc'd the impetuous 

way, 
And buried deep in his &ir faoeom lay. 
The purple streams through the thin armoor 

strove. 
And drench'd the embroideHd eoal bis mother 

wove ; 
And life at length forsook his heaving heart. 
Loath firom so sweet a mansion to depart. 
But when, with bbod and paleness all over- 
spread, 
The pious prince beheld young Launs dead, 
<ie griev'd, ^he wept ; (the sight an image 

brought 
Ofhis own filial love*— a sadly pleasing tboughti) 
Then stretch'd his hand to hold him up, and 

said : 
" poor hapless youth ! what praises can be paid 
To love so great, to such transcendent store 
Of early worth, and sure presage of more 2 
Accept whate'er iEneas can i^ord : 
Uniouch'd thy arms, untaken be thy sword ^ 
And all that ploas'd the living, still remain 
Inviolate, and sacred to the slain. 
Thy body on thy parents I bestow, 
To rest thy soul, at least, if shadows knoW| 
Or have a sense of human things bekyw. 
There to thy fellow-ghosts with gkiry tell 
'T was by the great /Bneas' hand I feU.** 
With this his distant firiends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and prevenu their fear ; 
Himself assists to lift him from the graund, 
With clotted locks and blood thatwell'd from 

out the wound. 
Meantime, his father, now no father, stood, 
And wash'd his wounds, by Tyber's yeOow 

flood 
Oppress'd with anguish, pantmg, and o'e rop si l . 
His fainting limbs against an oak he leant, 
A bough hu brazen helmet did sustain. 
His heavier arms lay scattor'd on the plain : 
A chosen train of youth around him stand i 
His drooping head was rested on his hands 
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His grisly bMpAUi pflMiif* bwoM wMght ; 
And anon Lmmm na hio rMtlon Ckougbt. 
C&rofiil, ooiaoeni'dv hli dangor to prorent, 
cle much iiiquir'ii» and many a m e— ag o soOt 
To warn kirn framUio field— alas! in Tain! 
Bebold his mournful fi^wers boar him slain : 
cyor his broad shield sdU gosh'd thoyaWuing 



And (irriir a bloody traQ along the groond. 
Par off he heard their cries, faroff divin'd 
Tho diro event vith a ibreboding mind. 
With diiat ho sprinkled first his hoary head ; 
Then both his lifted hands to heaven bespread; 
Last, the dear corpse embracing, thus he said : 
** What joys, alas ! could this frail being gi?e, 
That I have been so covetous to live 7 
To seo my son, pad such a son, resign 
His Ufa a ransom for presefving mine 9 
And am I then presenr'd, and art thou lost? 
How HMieh too dear has that redemption cost? 
T is now my bitter banishment I feel : 
This is a wound too deep for time to heat 
My gailt thy growing virtues did defame ; 
My blackness bk>tted ihy nnUemishM name. 
Chas'd from a throne, abandoned, and ejil'd 
For foal misdeeds, were punishments too miM : 
low'd my people these, and, from their hate, 
With less res e ntm ent coukl have borne my (ate 
And yet I live, and yet sustain the sight 
Of hated men, and of nsore hated lights 
Bat will not long." With that he rais'd fhnn 

groond 
Hin famting limbs, that stagger'd with his 



Tot, with a muid resolved and unappalPd 
With pains or perils, fbr his courser ealFd— 
Well mouth'd, well-manag'd, whom hioMelf did 

dress 
With daily cafe, and mounted with mcee ss 
His aid in anna, his ornament in peace. 

Soothing his courage with a gentle stroke. 
The steed seem'd sensible whSe thus he spoke : 
" O Rhoebus ! we have liv'd too long fbr me— 
If Kfe and long were terms that cooU agree. 
This day then either shah bring back the head 
And bloody trophies of the Trojan dead— 
lliis day thoa either shalt reVenge my wo, 
For mnrder'd Laosus, on his cruel foe ; 
Or, if inexorable Fate deny 
Our conquest, with thy conqueHd master die^ 
For, after such a lord, I rest secure, 
Thou wilt no Ibreign reins, or Trojan load, en- 
dure.'^ 
He said: and strai^t thP eOciotts oooiser 



With waving home hair, noddtaf ftm aitr ; 
Then spurr'd his thund'ringsteed amidst the war. 
Love, anguish, wrath, and grief, to msdness 
wrought, [tbongfat 

Despair, and secret shame, and esMeiona 
Of inborn worth, his lab*ringsool oppressed, 
Roll*d in his eyes, and rag'd within his breasti 
Then loud he calPd /Bneas thrice by name : 
The loud repeated voice to glad JBmm came. 
'< Qreat Jove,'* he said, "and the &rwshootk( 

god, 
Inspve thy mind to make thy ebsllenge good !" 
He spoke no more, hot hasten'd, vokt of feai^ 
And threaten'd with his kMig pratended spear. 
To whom Mezenthis thus : « Thy vamU are 
vain. 
My t«nsQs lies extended on the plaiD : 
Ho 's lost ! thy conquest is already won : 
The wretched sire is mnrder'd in the son. 
Nor fiite I fear, but all the gods defy. 
Forbear thy threats ; my business is to die. 
But first receive this parthig legacy.*' 
He said : and straight a whirling dart he sent i 
Another af^r, and another, went 
Round in aspacious ring he rides the fieid. 
And vainly phes th' impenetrable shieU. 
Thrioe rode he round, and thrice JSneas wheeTd, 
Tum'd as he tom'd : the goUen oib withstood 
The strokes and bore about an iron wood 
Lnpatient of delay, and weary grown, 
StiU to defend, and to defend alone. 
To wrench the darts which in his bnckler light, 
Urg'd and o*er1abour'd in unequal fight— 
At length resolv*d, he throws, with all his force, 
Full at the temples of the warrior horse. 
Just were the stroke was aim'd, th* unerring 
»P«ar [ear. 

Blade way, and stood trahsfiz'd Ihrongh either 
Seiz*d with unwonted pain, surprisM with fright, 
The wounded steed curvets, and, rais'd upright. 
Lights on his feet before ; his hoofii behind 
Spring op in air akxfl, and hwh the wind 
Down comes (he rider headkmgirom his height ; 
His horse came afker with unwieldy weight. 
And, flound'ring forward, pitching on his head. 
His ford's encombeHd shookier overlaid. 
From either host, the mingled shoots and cries 
Of Trojans and RutuKans rend the rides : 
.fineas, hast'nuig, wav*d his fktal sword 
High o'er his head, with this reproachful word: 
<*Now, where are now the taunts, the fierce 



Totake his wonted weight His hands he fillt 
With pointed jav%is ; on his head he ko'd • 
Rb glHlfringhefaB, which terribly was grao'd 



Of proud Mezentius, and the lofty strain f 

Struggling, and wiMly staring on the skies 
With scarce rocover'd right, he thus replies : 
"Why these insulting words, this waste of 

breath, 
Toaoob undaunted, and seeurs of death? 
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'T is Dft daihxioiir lor the brave to die ; 
Nor came I here with hope oT victory : 
Nor aak I life, nor fought with that design. 
As I had us'd my fortune, use thou thine. 
My dying son contracted no such band : 
The gift is hateful from bis murderer's hand. 
For this, this only &vour let me sue, 
If pity can to conquer'd foes be due, 
lUftise it not : but let my body have 
The last retreat of human kind, a grave. 
Too well I know the insulting people's hate. 
Protect me from their vengeance after fate : 
This refuge for my poor remains provide ; 
And lay my much-lovM Lausus by my side.'* 
He said, and to the sword his throat applied. 
The crimson stream distain'd his arms around, 
And the disdainful soul came rushing through 
the wound. 



BOOK XL 

ARGUMENT. 

Aieas ereeu a trophy of the spoils of Mezenuos, 

Eiats a truce for burying the dead, and sends 
me the body of l*alla8 with great solemnity. 
Lattnus calls a council, to propose oflTers of peace 
toJEneas; which occasions great animosity be* 
twixt Turnup and Dranees. In the mean lime 
there Is a xharp engagement of the horse ; where> 
In CamUla signalises herself, is kUled, and tke 
Latine troops are entirely defeated. 

Scarce had the rosy morning rais'd her head 
Above the waves, and left her wat'ry bed : 
The pious chief, whom double cares attend, 
For his unburied soldiers and his ftiend, 
Yet first to heav'n performM a vicloHs vows : 
He bar*d an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rising ground the trunk he plac'd, 
Which wiih the spoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 
The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 
Was hung on high, and glitter^ from afar, 
A trophy sacred to the god of war. 
Above his arms, fiz'd on the leafless wood. 
Appeared his plumy crest, besmear'd with blood. 
His brazen buckler on the left was seen : 
Truncheons of shiver*d lances hung between ; 
And on the right was plac'd his corslet, bor*d ; 
And to the neck was tied his unavailing sword. 
A crowd of chiefii enckwe the godlike man. 
Who, thus, conspicuous in the midst, began : 
** Our toils, my friends, are orown'd with sure 



The greater part perform'4f achieve the less. 
Now foQow cheerful to the trembling town : 
Press but an entrance, and presume it won. 
Pear is no more : for fierce Mezeotius lies* 



As the first fruits of nsr, a taorifico. 

Tumus shall fiill extended on the plain, 
And, in this omen, is akeady slain. 
Prepared in arms, pursue your happy chance 
That none unwam'd may plead his ignorance ; 
And I, at heaven's appointed hour, may find 
Your warlike ensigns waving in the wind. 
Meantime the riles and fim'ral pomps prepare. 
Due to your dead companions of the war — 
The last respect the living can bestdw, 
ToshieU their shadows from contempt below. 
That conquer'd earth be theirs, for which they 

fought, [bought. 

And which for us with their own blood they 
But first the corpse of our unhappy friend 
To the sad city of Evander send, 
Who, not inglorious in his age's bkiom, 
Was hurried hence by too severe a doom." 
Thus, weeping, while he spoke, betook his 

way. 
Where, new b death, lamented PaSas ky. 
Aeoetes watch'd the corpse, whose youth de« 

serv'd 
The father^ trust; and now the son he serv'd 
With equal faith, but less auspicious care: 
Th' attendants of the slain his sorrow share. 
A troop of Trojans miz'd with these appear, 
And mourning- mairoos with dishevell'd hair. 
Soon as the prince appears, they raise a cry ; 
All beat their breasts, and echoes rend the sky. 
They rear his drooping forehead from the ground: 
But, when J^nena view'd the grisly wound 
Which Pallas in his manly bosom bore 
And the fair flesh distain'd with purple gore ; 
First, melting into tears, the pious man 
Deplor'd so sad a sight, then thus began : 
'* Unhappy youth ! when fortune gave the rest 
Of my full wishes, she refus'd the best ! 
She came ; but brought not thee along, to bless 
My longing eyes, and share in my sticcess : 
She grwlg'd thy safe return, the triumphs dee 
To prosp'rous valour, in the public view. 
Not thus I promis'd, when thy father lent 
Thy needless succour with a sad consent ; 
Embrac'd me, parting for th* Etrurian land, 
And sent mo to possess a large command. 
He warned, and from his own experience toiU| 
Our foes were warlike, disciplin'd, and bold. 
And now, perhaps, in hopes of thy return 
Rich odours on his loaded altars burn, 
While we, with vain oflicious pomp, prepare 
To send him back his portion of the war, 
A bloody breathless body, which can owe 
No forther debt, but to the pow'rs below. 
The wretched father, ere his race is run, 
Shall view the fim'ral honours of his son ! 
These are my triumphs of the Latian war, 
Fruits of my plighted laith and boasted rare 
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And yeti nohoppy aire, thoa ahalt not ■•• 
A toa, whose death dwgrae'd his uiceetry : 
Thou ihalt not bloth, old man, however grier'd i 
Thy PellM no dishonest wound receiT'd : 
He died no death to make thee wiah| too late. 
Thou hadst not liy'd to see his shameful iate. 
But what achampiioo has th* Ausonian coasti 
And what a friend hast thou, Ascanins, k)st !" 
Thus having moura'd, ho gave the word 
around 
To raise the breathi ess body from the ground ; 
And chose a thousand horse, the flow'r of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral, 
To bear him back and share Evander's grie^ 
A weU-beooming, but a weak relieC 
or onken twigs they twiii an easy bier, 
Then on their shoulders the sad burden rear. 
The body on his rural hearse is borne : 
Stre w'd leaves and fun'ral greens the bier adorn. 
All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flow*r. 
New cropt by virgin hands, to dress the bow'r t 
Unfiuied yet, but yet unfed below, {shall owe. 
No more to mother-earth or the green stem 
Then two fair vests, at wopd'rous work and cost, 
Of purple woven, and with gold embossVl, 
For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 
Wluch with her bands Sidonian Dido wrought. 
Ona vest anay'd the corpse; and one they 

spread 
O'evhis dos'd eyes, and wrapt around his head. 
That, when the yellow hair in flame should fall, 
Th« catching fire might bum the golden cauL 
Besides, the spoils of foes in battle shun, 
When he descended on the Latian plain — 
Arms, trappings, horses — by the hearse are led 
In long array--^' achievements of the dead. 
Then pinionM with their hands behind, appear 
Tb* unhappy captives, marching in the rear, 
Appointed off'rings in the victor's name. 
To sprinkle with their bk>od the fim'ral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs are home : 
Qauntlets and helms their loaded hands adora ; 
And tkir inscriptions fiz'd, and titles read 
Of Latian leaders conquered by the dead. 
Ac«bC6s on his pupil*a corpse attends. 
With feeble steps, supported by his friends. 
Pausing at every pace, in sorrow drown'd, 
Betwiit their arms he sinks upon the ground ; 
Where groVling iHiile he lies in deep despair, 
He beats his breast, and ronds his hoaiy hair. 
The champion's chariot nest is seen to roll, 
Besmeai'd with hostile blood, and honourahly 

fbuL 
To ck>se the pomp, Mihoa, the steed of state, 
Is led, the fuirrab of his lord to wait. 
Stripp'd of his trappings, with a suUen pace • 
Ha walks ; and the big tears run roOug dowt 
faisftce. 



The lance of Pallaa, aad the crimson crest, 
Aro home behind ^ the vintor seis'd the ^wst 
The march begins; tlie trumpets hoarsely 



The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 
Thus whale the Trojan and Arcadian horse 
To Palantean tow'rs direct theur course. 
In long procession rank'd ; the pious chief 
Stopp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 
« The pubUc care," he said, "which war at* 

tends, 
Diverts our present woes, at least suspends. 
Peace with the manes of great Pallas dwoU ! 
Hail, holy relics ! and a last ^rewellj!" 
He Said no more, but, inly though he moum'd, 
Restrain'd his tears, .and to the camp retum'd. 
Now suppliants, frdm Laurentum sent, de- 



A truoe, with olive-branches in their hand : 
Obtest his clemency, and from the plain 
Beg leave to draw the bodies of their slam. 
They plead, that none those «ommon rites 

deny 
Te conquer'd foes that in frur battle die. 
Aft cause of hate was ended in their death ; 
Nor eouU he war with bodies void of breath. 
A king, they hop'd, would hear a king's r«> 

quest. 
Whose son he once was call'd, and once his 

guest 
Their suit, which was too just to be denied, 
The hero grants, and fiurther thus replied : 
" O Latian princes ! howsevere a fate 
In causeless quarrels has invd^d your state, 
And arm'd against an unoffending man. 
Who sought your friendship ere the war began ; 
You beg a trace, which I would gladly give. 
Not only fi)r the slain, but those who live. 
I came not hither but bj^heav'n's command, 
And sent by fate to share the Latisn land. 
Nor wage I wars unjust : your king denied 
My profi'er'd friendship and my promis'd bride ; 
Left me for Turnus. Tomus tlien should try 
His cause in arms, to conquer or to die. 
My right and his are in dispute : the slain 
Fell without fenlt, our quarrel to maintain. 
In equal arms let us alone contend ; 
And let him vanquish, whom hii fates befriend. 
This is the way (so tell him) to possess 
The royal virgin, and restore the peace. 
Bear this my message back-owith ample leave 
That your slain friends may iun'ral rites re« 

ceive." 
lluis having said^the ambassadors, amaz'd, 
Stood mute a while, and on each other ga^d. 
Drances, their chief, who harbour'd hi hii 



Long hale to Tunnii, as his fiw proftssPd 
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Broke aUon irat, nd to the godlfte nan 
With-gnwolbl tSb^oa bowingi 4iui begia ; 
** Auspioiaw prinee, in arms a migh^ nuM, 
Bat yet wlioee actions &r tranaeend your fame ! 
Would I your jwtioe^r your ftrce eip ie ea 
Tbdughta can but equal ; and all words jare 

less. 
Tour answer we shall thankfiillj relate, 
And faTours granted to the Latian state. 
If wish'd suooess our labours shall attend, 
Think peace concluded, and the king your 

Let Tufnus leave the realm to your conmiaiid ; 
And seek alDance in some other land: 
BuiU you the city which your fates assign ; 
We shall be proud in the great work to join.* 
Thus Drances ; and his words so well persuade, 
The rest empower'd, that soon a truce is made. 
Twelve days the term attow'd: and, during 



Latians and Trojans, now no longer foes, 
Mix'd in the woods, for fim'ral pfles prepare 
To fell the timber, and forget the war. 
Loud axes through the groaning grores re- 



Oak, moUBtaliKash, and poplar, spread the 

ground; 
Vin fall from high ; and some the trunki receiTO 
In loaden wains ; with wedges some they cleave. 

And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 
Through the short cireuit of th* Arcadian town. 
Of Pallas slain— by FasM, which just befbse 
His triumphs on distended pinions bore. 
Rushing from out the gate, the people stand, 
Each with a fim'ral flambeau in his hand. 
Wiklly they stare, distracted with amaze : 
The fields are lighten'd with a ficiy blaze, 
That casts a sullen splendour on their firiende— 
The marching troop which their dead prince 

attends. 
Both patties meet : they raise a doleful cry : 
The matrone from! the walk whh shrieks reply ; 
And their nria'd asoammg rends the vaulted 

sky. 
The town is filHd with tnmnit aad with tears. 
Tin the loud danourt reach Birander's ears : 
Forgetful of his state, he runs along, 
WiUi a disorderM pace, and deairos the throng ; 
Falls on the corpse ; and groaning there he lies, 
With silent grief, that s|Maks but at his eyes. 
Short si^ and sobs sooeeed ; till sorrtfw breafci 
A passage, and at oftce he weeps and speaks t 
" O Pallas ! thou hast fail'd thy plighted woid ! 
To fight with eantioB, not to tenpt the sword. 
t wam'd thee, but in vain ! for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue— 
That boiling blood would cany thee too &r, 
Young as thou wort in dangers, raw to warf 



curst essay of arms ! disastrous doom! 
Prelude of bk>ody fieMs, and fights to cobm! 
Hard elements of inauspicious war ! 
Vain vows to heav'n, and unavailing cars! 
Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whoee holy soul the stroke of Fortune fied— 
Precious of ills, and leaving roe behind. 

To drink the dregs of life, by fate assign'd. 
Beyond the goal of nature I have cone : 
My Pallas late set out, but reach'd too soon. 
If, for my league against th' Ausonidn state, 
Amidst their weapons I had found my fate, 
(Deserv'd fKwi them,) tBen I had been retum'd 
A breathless victor, and my son had mourned. 
Yet will I not my Trojan friend upbraid. 
Nor grudge th' aOiaBce I so gladly made. 
'T was not his fault my Pallas fell so young. 
But my own crime for having liVd too long. 
Yet, sinoe the gods had desrin'd him to die. 
At least, he led the way to victory : 
First for his firiends he won the fatal shore, 
And sent whole herds of slau^ter'd foes b^ 

lore— 
A death too great, to(^lorioui to deplore. 
Nor will I aiM new honoun toothy grave 
Content with those the Trojan hero gav^— 
That funeral pomp thy Phrygian friends do* 

sign'd. 
In which the Tuscan chieft and army join*d. 
Great spoils and trophies, gain'd by thee they 

bear: 
Then let thy own adiieveraents be thy share. 
E*en thou^ O Tumus, hadst a trophv stood. 
Whose mighty trunk had better grac'd the wood, 
If Pallas badvrriv'd, with equal length 
Of years, to match thy bulk with eqwl strength. 
But why, unhappy man ! dost then detain 
These troops, to view the tears thou shedd'st in 
^ vain? 

Go, friends ! this message to your lord relate : 
Tell him, that, if I bear my bitter fitfe. 
And, after Pallas' death, live lingering on, 
'T is to behoM his vengeance for my son. 

1 stay for Tumus, whwe devoted head 
Is owing to the living and the dead. 
My son and I expect it fitMn hhi hand; 
'T is an that he can give, or we demand. 
Joy ii no more: but I wooU gladly go, 

To greet my Pallas with such news belcw.* 
The m6m had now dispelTd the shades of 
night. 
Restoring toils, when she restored the light. 
The Trojan king, and Tuscan chief coaamand 
To raise the pUes akmg the winding strand. 
Their friends convey the dead to fun'iml fires ; 
Blade smooklVing smoke fhwi the green wood 
expires { [retires. 

The light of heaven ischokM, and the p»m6aj 
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Tibed thrice mrotmd the kindled piles thej go, 
(Fdr ancient custom had ordain'd it so,) 
Thrice hone and fixyt about the fires are led ; 
Aad thrice with IcNid laments the j ha9 the dead. 
Tears trickling down their breasts, bedew the 

groand; 
And drams and trampeCi mix their moordlil 



Amid the Maze, their |noas brethren throw 
The epoils in battle taken from the (b»— 
Helms, bits emboss'd, and swords of tuning 

steel: 
One casts a target, one a charioWwheel : 
Some to their fettows their own anns rest o r e 
The &lchions which in Ittckless fight thej bore, 
Their bucklers plerc'd, their darts bestow'd in 

▼ain, 
And shirer'd lances gathered from the plain. 
Whole herds of offer\l butts, aboot the fire. 
And bristled boars, and woolly sheep, expire. 
Around the piles a earefiil troop attends. 
To watch the wasting flames, and weep their- 

burning fiiend»-- 
Ling'ring along the shore, till dewy night . 
New de^ the face of heaVn with starry iigh|. 

The cooquer'd Latians, with tike pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead prepare. ■ 
Part, in the places where they fell, are laid ; 
And part are to the neighboring fields coovey'd. 
The corpse of kings, and captains of renown. 
Borne off in state, are bory^d in the town ; 
The rest ui|ionaw'd, and without a name. 
Are cast a common heap to feed the flame* 
Trojans and Latians vie with like desires 
To make the field of battle shine with fires ; 
And the promiscuous blase to heavOn aspiretf. 

Now had the morning thrice reaew'd the 
light, 
And thrice dispeli'd the shadows of the night, 
When those who round the wasted fires remak, 
Peiibrm the last sad office to the shin. 
They nko the yet warm ashes fiiMn below ; 
These, and the bones unbura'd, in earth be- 
stow: 
These relics with their country rites they grace, 
And raise a mount of tutf to mark the place. 

But, in the palace of the king^ appears 
A scene mole solemn, and a pom}) of tears. 
BCaids, matrons, widows, mix their 



Orphans their fires, and sires lament their ions. 
All in that universal sorrow share'. 
And curse the cause of this unhappy war - ■> 
A broken league, a bride unjustly aoaght, 
A crown nsurpM, with which their blood ii 
bought. [namo^ 

Tkese are the crimes, with which they kiad the 
Of Tttfnuf, and on hinr alooe exdaim : 



While thus their (actioos 



" Let him, who lords it o^fr th* t 
Engage the Trojan hero hand tahand ; 
His is the gam : our lot is but to serve : 
T is just the sway he seeks be should deserrs." 
This Drances aggravates ; and adds, with spilou 
His fee ezpecU, and dares him to the fight. 
Nor Tumus wants a party, to support 
His cause and credit in the Lattsa court. 
His former acts secve bis present (ame ; 
And the queen shades him with her nri g h ty 



wilkfiny 



The legatei fiwnth* ^tnlian prince reliim : 
Sad news they bring, that, after all the cost 
And care empby*d, their embassy is lost; 
That Diemede refias^d bis aid in war. 
Unmoved with presents, and as deaf to pray^i; 
Some new allianoe must elsewhere he sought, 
Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 

Latinus, sunk in. sorrow, finds too late, 
A ibreign son is pointed out by fete ; 
And, tiir ^oeas shall Lavinia wed. 
The wrath of heav'nis hov'ring o'er his liead. 
The gods, he saw, eepoos'd tlie juster ride, 
When late their Utles in the fiekl were tried : 
Witness the firesh huneats, and funW tears 



Thus foUof anxious thought, he sumsMmsall 
The Latian senate to the council hall. 
The princes come, commanded by their head, 
And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Supreme in pow'r, and reverencM fi»r M» 

years. 
He takes the throne, and in the midst appeara. 
Majestically sad, he sits in state. 
And bids his envoys their success relate. 

When Venuhis began, the munn'ring sound 
Was hush'd, and ncred silence reiga'd around. 
<* We have,** said he, « perfermM your high 



And paip'd with peril a long tract of land : 
We reach'd the place desired; with wonder 

fiUM, 
TheQredan tents and rising teiwtre beheM. 
Greait Diomede has compassOd round with 

walk 
The dty, which Argyripahe calls, 
From his own Argosnam^d: we todch'd with 

joy, 

The roya^ hand that rax'd unhappy Troy. 
When introduc'd, our preMats fint we brings 
Then crave an iiutant audience with the kinf . 
His leave obtain^, our native soil we name, 
And tell th* important cause for which wt 



Attentively he heard ut while we spoke ; 
Then with soft scents and a pleashsg kxik, 
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MAdo thif nCam : AuMnan race, of old 
RenowDM for peaoe, and lor aa age of gold, 
What nuufaiMa has your altered miiMb poiseaa'd, 
To change for war berodilaiy real, 
Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the awonjt— 
A needlesa ill jour aaceatora abhorr'd? 
We — for mTaelf I apeak, and all the name 
Of Grecians, who to Tro7*B deatroction came— 
(Omiuiag those who were in battle alain, 
Or borne by rolling Simois to the main ;) 
Not one but suffepd, and too dearly bcwght 
The prize of honoar which in arma be aougfat. 
Some doom*d to death, and some in eiile driv'n, 
Outcasia, abandon'd by the care of heav'iH^ 
So worn, so wretched, so despisM a crew. 
As e'en old Priam might wilh pity view, 
Witness the vessels by Minerva toas'd 
In storm^^the vengeful Oapharean coast — 
Th* Eubosan rocks— the prince, whose brother 

led 
Our armies to revenge his injur'd bed, 
In Egypt lost. Ulysses, with his men, 
Have seen Charybdis, and the Cyclops' den. 
Why should I name Idomeneus, in vain 
Restor'd to sceptres, and ezpellM again 7 
Or ymmg Achilles, by his rival slain f 
E'en he, the king of men, the foremost name 
Of all the Greeks, and most renowa'd by fame, 
The proud revenger of another's wife. 
Yet by his own adult'ress lost his life— 
Fell at bis threshold ; and the spoils of Troy 
The foul polluters of his bed enjoy. 
The gods have envied me the sweets of lifo, 
My mucb-lov'd countiy and my more lov'd 

wife; ; ' 

Banish'd from both, I mourn ; while in the sky, 
Transform'd to birds, my lost companions fly : 
Hovering about the coasts, they make their 



And coflT the clifi with pinions not their own. 
What squalid spectres, in the dead of nigbt. 
Break my short sleep, and akim before my 

sight! 
I might have promiaM to myself those harms, 
Mad as I was, when I with mortal arms, 
Presum*d against immortid pow'rs to move, 
• And violate with wounds the queen of love. 
Such arms this hand shall never more employ; 
No hate remains with me to ruin'd Troy.^ 
I war not with its dust ; nor am I glad 
To think of past events, or good or bad. 
Your presents I return : whatever you bring 
To buy my friendship, send the Trojan king. 
We met in fight: I know him to my coat : 
With what a whirling force his lance he toaa'd ! 
Beav'ns ! what a spring was m his arm, to 

throw! [blow! 

Bow high he hekl hia shield, and rose at.evV7 



Had Troy pvodue'd two i 

might [fights 

They wodd have chang'd the fortune of the 
The invasion of the Greeks had been retum*d 
Our empires wasted and our citiea bum'd. 
The long defence the Trojan people made. 
The war protracted, and the siege delayM, 
Were due to Hector's and this hero's hand : 
Both brave alike, and equal in crsnmand ; 
JEneas, not inforior in the fieU, 
In pious rev'reace to the gods ezcell'd. 
Make peace, ye Latians, and avoid with care 
Th' impending dangers of a fatal war.' 
He said no more ; but with this cold ezcuse« 
Refiis'd th' alliance, and advisM a truce." 

Thua Venulus concluded his report. 
A jarring munnur filPd the factious court : 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid force. 
And dasKes o'er the stones that stop their 



The flood constrain'd within a scanty space, 
Roars hqrrible alone th' uneasy race ; 
White foam in gathering eddies floats around ; 
The rocky ahores rebellow to the sound. 
The murmur ceas*d: then from his lattf 

throne 
,The king invok'd the gods, and thus begmi : 
" I wish, ye Laiians, what we now debate 
Had been resolVd before it was too lata. 
Much beUer had it been for you and me, 
Unforc'd to this our last necessity. 
To have beep earlier wiae than now to call 
A council, when the foe surrounds the wall. 
O citizens, we wage unequal war. 
With men, not only heav'n^s peculiar care, 
But heav'n's own race — unconqoer'd in the 

field. 
Or conquer'd, yet unknowing how to yield. 
What hopea you had in Diomede lay down : 
Our hopes must centre on ourselves alone. 
Yet those how feeble, and indeed how vain, 
You see too well ; nor need my words ezplain. 
VanquishM without resour ce h id flat by 

fate— 
Factiona within, a foe without the gate ! 
Not but I grant that all perfonnM their parts 
With manly force, and with undaunted hearts : 
With our united strength the war we wag'd ; 
With equal numbers, equal arms, engag'd : 
You see th' event. — ^Now hear what I propose. 
To save our friends, and satisfy our foes. 
A tract of land the Latians have possess'd 
Along the Tyber, stretching to the west, 
Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till ; 
And theur mix'd cattle graze the fruitfiil hill. 
Those mountains fiU'd with firs, that kmer 

land, 
If you consent, the Trojans shall command, 
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CalPd into p*it of whitii oun : and then, 
Od terms ftgreed, the coounoa oomtrj share. 
There let them biiild, and settle, if they please ; 
Unless thejr choose ooce more to cross the seas, 
In search of seats remote from Italy, 
And from imweloome inmates set us free. 
Thei^ twice ten galleys let us build with speed, 
Or twice as many more, if more they need. 
Materials are at band : a Rel| grown wood 
Runs equal with the margin of the flood : 
Let them the number and the fi>rm assign ; 
The care and cost of aU the stores be mane. 
To treat the peace, a hundred senators 
Shall be commissioa'd h^nce with ample pow'rs, 
With olive crown'd : the presents they shatt 

bear, ^ 

A purple robe, a royal iv'ry chair, 
And ail the marks of sway that Latian monarchs 

wear, 
And sunis ofgold. Among yourselves debate 
This great amir^ snd save the sinking state." 
Then Drances took the word, who gradg'd, 

kmg since. 
The rising glories of the Daunian princo. 
Factious ami rich, bold at the council board, 
Alt cautious in the field, bo shunnM the sword— 
A dose caball^r, apd toogoe-valiant lord. 
NoUe his mother was, and near the throne : 
But, what his fitther's parentage, unknown. 
He rose, and took th' advantage of the thnes, 
To load young Tumus with invidious crimeis. < ' 
** Such truths, O king,** said he, « your words 



As strike the sense, and all replies are vain ; 
Nor are your loyal subjects now to seek 
What common ne«ds require ; but fear to speak. 
Let him give leave of speech, that haughty man. 
Whose pride this inauspicious war began ; 
For wlioae ambition, (let me dare to say, 
Fear set apart, though death is in my way,) 
l^e plains of Latium run with blood around ; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground ; , 
Dejected grief in 9v'ry fi^e appears ; 
A town in mourning, and a land in tears ; 
Whole he, th' undoubted author of our harms. 
The man who menaces the gods with arms, 
Tet, aiker all his boasts, forsook the fight, 
And sought his safety in ignoble flight. 
Now, best of kings, since yoa propose to send 
Socfa bounteous presents to your Trojan fiiend ; 
Add yet a greater, at our joint request. 
One which he vahies more than all the rest : 
Oive him the fiur Lavinia for his bride : 
With that alliance lot the league be tied. 
And ibr the bleeding land a lasting peace pro- 
vide. 
L«t insolence no longer awe the throne ; ' 
But. with a father's right beMow your own* 



For thiamalignar of the general good, 
If still we fear his force, he must be woo'd: 
His haughty godhead we with pnfn implore, 
Tour sceptre to release, and our just rights ro« 
store. 

cursed cause of all ouriUs i must we 
Wage wars unjust, and IbU m fight fiir thee i 
What right hast tliou to rule the Latian state, 
And send us out to meet our certain fiite? 
*T is a destructive war : from Tumus' hand 
Our peace and public safety we demand. 
Let the feir bride to the brave chief nBaiain ; 
If not, the peace, without the pledge, is vain. 
Tumus, I know you thinkme not your friend, 
Nor will I much with your belief contend : 

1 beg your greatness not to give the law 
In otheKoalms, but, beaten, to withdraw. 
Pity your own, or pity our estate ; 

Nor twist our fertunes with your sinking fete. 
Your interest is, the war shouM never cease ; 
But we have felt enough, to wish the peace-— 
A land exhausted to the last remains, 
Depopulated towna, and driven plains. 
Yet, if desire of feme, and thirst of pow'r, 
A Beauteous princess, with a crown in dow'r, - 
So fire your mind, in arms assert your right, 
And meet your foe, who dares yon to the fight. 
Mankind, it seems, an made for you alone, 
We, but the slaves who mount you to tho 

throne— • 
A ba<e ignoble crowd, withoiit a name. 
Unwept, unworthyof the fun'ral-flaroe^ 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life. 
That Tumus may possess a royal wife ! 
Permit not, mighty man, so mean a crow- 
SbouldsharesiKh triumphs, and detainfeom yoo 
The post of honour, your undoubted due. 
Rather alone your matchless force employ, 
To merit what alone you must enjoy.'* 

These words, so fell of malice, miz'd with art, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful hero's heart. 
Then groaning from the bottom of his broast, 
Ho heav'd for wind, and thus his wrath as- 

pressVl: 
" Tou, Drances, never want a stream of words, 
Then, when the public need requires our swords, 
First, in the council-hall, to steer the state. 
And ever foremost in a tongue debate. 
While our strong waUs secure us from the foe, 
Elra yet with bl<Md our ditches ovorfiow ; 
But let the potent orator declaim', 
And with the brand of coward blot my.name ; 
Free leave is giv'n him, when his fatal hand 
Has cover'd with more corpse the sanguint 

strand. 
And high as mine his tow'ring trophies -stand. 
If any doubt remains who darss the most, 
Let us docido it at tho Trqjaa'i coat, 
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And Imm bolh ft^WMst, where hoBOur eaU»- 
(Foee are not far to seek wi^boot the walb ;) 
UnleflB \aB noiey tOMgqe can only fight. 
And feet were giv^n him but toepewl hie fliglil. 
I beaten from the field 7 I forc'd awaj? 
Who, but w known a daatard, daree to aaj ? 
Had ho bm ev'n beheld the fight, his eyes 
Had wttnese'd for me, what hu tongue deniee-^ 
What heaps of Trojans by thit hand werealain, 
And how the bk>edy IPyber swelled the main. 
AU saw, but he, th* Arcadian troopa retire 
In scattered sqoadrons, and their prince expire. 
The giant bnMhen, in their camp, hare iband, 
I was not forc'd with ease to qoit my ground. 
Not such the Trojans tried me, when,enck)s'd, 
I singly their united arma opposed— 
First fercM an entrance tnrough then- thick 

array, 
Then, ghitted with their slaughter, freed my 

way. 
'T is a destructive war ! So let it be, 
But to the Phrygian pirate, and to thee. 
Meantime proceed tofiU the people's ears 
With &lse reports, their minds wHh panic fears : 
Extol the strength of A twiee-conquer'd race ; 
Our fees encourage, and our firiends debase. 
BelieTe thy feUes, and the Trojan town ' 
Triumphant stands; the CSreciam are o^ei^ 



Suppliant at Hector's feet Achilles lies ; 
And Diomede firmn fierce JSneas flies. 
Say, rapid Aufidus with awfiil dread 
Rons backward from the sea, and hides hifthead| 
When the great Trojan on his bank appears : 
For that 's as true as thy dissembled fears : 
Of niy retenge : dismiss that vanity : 
Thou Drances, art below a death from me^ 
Let that rile soul in that Vile body rest ; 
The lodging Is weO wprthy of the guest. 
Now, royal fether, to the present state 
Of ouraflUrs, and of this high debate— 
If in your arms thus early you diflUe, 
And think your fevtune is dready tried ; ' 
If one defeat has brought us down so k>w. 
As never more in fieltU to meet the fee ; 
Then! conclude for peace : 'tis time to treat, 
And lie like tassals at the rictor'afeet. 
But oh ! if any ancient blood remains, 
Oie drop of all our fathers, in our veins^ 
That man would I prefer before the rest, 
Who dar'd his death with an undaunted breast ; 
Who comely fell by no dishonest wound, 
To shun that sight, and, dybg, gn&w*d the 

ground. 
But, if we still have fresh recruits in store, 
If our eonfed'ratea can afford us more ; 
ITthe contended field we bravely fought r 
Andnotabloodllaavvfolorywasboi^; ' 



Their kiSBes eqttn.fd oons nai for dwifriain^ 
With equal fires they fffl'd the shtaing plain; 
Why thus, unforc'd, ibonld we so tamely yidd« 
And, ere tlie trumpet sounds, reeign the MA ; 
Good unexpected, erils-unfereseen. 
Appear by turns, 9M Ibrtune sbifb the scene : 
Some, rais'd aloil, come tumbUng down amain ; 
Then fall so hard, they bound and rise again. 
If Diomede refism his aki to lend, 
The gfeat Messapui yet remains oar fiiend : 
Tdumnins, who foreteUs events, is ours : 
Th' Italian chiefe, and princes, join their 

pow*!*: 
Nor least in mlmber, nsr in name the htst, 
Tour own brave subjects have our cause em* 

brac'd. • 
Ahbve the rest, the Yobdan Amason 
Contains an army in herself alone, 
And heads a squadren, terrible to sight. 
With gittt'rtng shields, in braxen armoor bright 
Yet, if the foe a single fight demand, 
And I slooe the public peace withstand { 
If you consent, he shall not be rsfns'd, 
•Nor find a hand to vktory unus'd. 
This new Achilles, let him tidie the field, 
With fated armour, and Ytdcanian shieM ! 
For you, my royal fether, and my fame, 
" I, Turaus, not the least of all my name, 
Devote my soul. He calls me hand to haod s 
Ahd I alone will answer his demand. 
Drances shall rest secure, and neither share 
The danger, nor divide the prixe, of war.** 
While they debate, nor these nor those wS 

yield, ' 
JEneas draws his forces to the fieU, 
And moves his camp. The scoots with flying 

speed 
Return, and through the frighted city ^vread 
Th* unpleasing news. '<The Trojans are 

describ'd, 
In battle marching by the river a^de, 
And bending to the town." They take di' alarm : 
Some tremble, some are bold, aD in or mfu s kw 

arm. 
Th' impetaous ynoth presi^d Ibrward to the 

field : 
They clash the sword, and datterontfae shieU : 
The fbarful matrons raise a sorsnaring cry ; 1 
Old feeble men with fkinter gronna reply : 
A jarring sound results, and mingles in the ahy. 
Like that of swans remurm'ring to the fleeda, 
Or birds of difi>iiig kinds in hollow woods. 
Tumus th* occasion takes, and cries akmds 
" Talk on, ye quaint hanmguers of dm crowd: 
Declaim in praise of peace, when danger calk. 
And the fierce foes in arms approach thenvUs." 
He said, and, turning shott with apoedy paee, 
Caste back a soanfial glanos,and quits the pInoL 
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** Thsa, Yolnmt, tlMTolKiaiilTooiMooiiBHiirf 
To mount; and Wad thyselfoor Ardean band. 
MoaM{Mia, and CatiUui, pott your forca ^ 

Along the fieldt, to charge the Trojan horse. 
Some guard the pa w ee ; others man the wall ; 
Drawn up in anas, the rest attend my call" 

They swarm from ev'ry quarter of the lowp, 
And with disordered haste the rampires crown : 
Good old Latinos, when he sf w, too late, 
The gathering stonn just breaking on the state, 
Dismiss'd the council tilla fitter time, 
And own*d his easy temper as his crime, 
Who, ibrcM against his reason, had complied 
To break the treaty for the promia'd bride. 
Soaie help to sink new trenches; others aid 
To ram the stones, or raiie the palisade. 
Hoarw trumpets somid th' alami : around die 
walls [calls. 

Rons a distracted crew, whom their last lahoor 
A sad procession in the streets is seen, 
or matrons that attend the motheri^ineen. 
High in her chair ^e sits, and, at her side, 
With downcast eyes appears the &lal bride. 
They mount the cliff; where PalJas* tei 



His laat 



Pray'rs ia .their mouths, and presents in their 



With censers, first they fiime the sacred shrinoi 
Then in this eoanon supplication join : 
*'0 patroness of arms! unspotted maid f 
Propitious hear, and lend thy Latians aid ! . , 
Break short the pirate's lance : pronounce his 

fate; . ' 

And lay the Phrygian li»w befiire the gate." 
Now Tumus arms for fight. His back and 



WoIUemper'd steel and scaly brass invest : 
The cuishes, which his brawny thighs infold, 
Are mingled metal, damaskM o*er with gold.. 
His frithAil falchion sits upon his side ; 
Nor casque, nor crest, his manly features hide; 
Bat, bare to view, amid surrounding fiiends, 
WiUi godlike gracei, he from the tow'r descends. 
Eimtlng m his strength, he seems to dare 
His abMt rival, and to promise war. 
Freed from his keepers, thus, with broken 



The wanton courser prances o*er the plains, 
Or in the pnde of youth overleaps theixMinds, 
And snuffs the females in fi>rbidden grounds. 
Or seeks his watering in the well-known flood. 
To quench his thtnt, and cool his fieiry blood : 
He swims kamriant in the liquid plain, 
And o^er his shoulder f&ows his waving mane : 
He neighs, he shorts, he bears his head on high; 
Before his ample chest the frothy waters fly. 

Soon as the prinee appears without the galOi 
The Volsaiam, and their viigin leadw, wait 
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Lighia from her loAy steed the warrior queen : 
I^er squadron im i t s tea , and each descends ; 
Whose oommea suitOamilla thus oommendit 
" If sense cf honour j if a soul seonre 
Of inborn worth that can all tesu eodnre, 
Can promise aught, «r on itself rely, 
Greatly t? dare, to conquer or to die ^ 
Then, I alone, sustain'd by these, will meet 
The Tyrrhene troops, and promise their defeat. 
Ours be the danger, ourft the sole renown : 
You, gen'ral, slay behind^ and guard the town.** 
Tumus a while itood mute wiUi glad surprise 
And on the fiorce virago fiz'd his eyes ; 
Then thue retum'd : *< O grace of Italy, * 
With ^)Hiat becoming thanks can I reply? 
Not only words lie laboring in my breast : 
But thought itself is by thy praise oppressed. 
Tet rob me not of all; but let me join 
My toils, my hazard, and my &me, with thine. 
The Trqian, not in stratagem unskill'd. 
Sends his light horse belbre to scour die field t 
Himself, through steep ascents and Ihanj 

brakes, 
A larger compass to the city takes. 
This news my scoots confirm : and I prepare 
To foil his cunning, and bis force to dare ; 
With chosen foot his passage toforelay,' 
And place an ambush in the winding way. 
Thou, with thy Vobcians, iace the Tuscan 

horse; 
The brave Measapus shall thy troops enforce* 
With those of Tibur, and the Latian band, 
Subjected all to thy supreme a^umand." 

This said, he warns Messapus to the war, 
Then ev'ry chief exhorts with equal care. 
AQ thu»oncourag'd,-his own troops he joins. 
And hastes to prosecute his deep deeignt. 

EncWd with hills a winding valley lies. 
By nature form*d for fraud, and fitted for svr • 

prise: 
A narrow jtrack, by human steps imtrod. 
Leads, through perplexing thorns, to this ob- 
scure abode. 
High o'er the vale, a steepy mountain stands. 
Whence the surveying sight the nethnr ground 

commands. 
The top is fevel — an offensive seat 
Of war ; and from the war a safe retreat : 
For, on tbe right and left, is room to press 
The foes at band, or from afar distress ; 
To drive them headkmg downward ; and to poor, 
On their descending backs, a stony showV. 
Thither young Tumus took the well-known way, 
Possess*d the pass, and m blind ambush lay. 

Meantime, Latonian Phcsbe, torn the skies, 
Beheld th' approaehmg war with foaifliieyes, 
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And caUM the lighuToot Opk W her aid, 
Her moat belov'd and eTer-trutty maid ; 
Thon with a sigh be^ : " Camilla goes 
To meet her death aiaidst her fatal ion^ 
The njmph I lov*d of all my mortal train, 
Invested ivith Diana'i arma in vaiii. 
Nor is my kindness for the virgin new : 
'T was bom with lier ; and with her years it 

grew. 
Her ffither Metabas, when forc*d away 
From old Privemum, for ^annic sway, 
SnatchM up, and sav*d from his prevailing ft>es, 
This tender babe, companion of his woes. 
Casmilla waa b^r mother : but he drownM, 
One himing letter in a softer sound, 
And fcall'd Camilla. Through the woods he 

dies; 
Wrapp'd in his robe, the royal infant lies. 
His foes in sight, he mends his weary pace ) 
With shouts and clamours they pursue the 

chase. 
The banks of Amasene at len^ he gains : 
The raging flood his fhrther flight testrains, 
Bais'd o'^r the borders with unusual rains. 
Prepar'd to plunge into the stream, he fears. 
Not for himself, but for the charge ho bears. 
Anxious, he stops a while, and thinks in haste, 
Then, desperate in distress, resolves at last. 
A knotty lance of well boil*d oak he bore: 
The middle part with cork he cover*d o'er : 
He clos'd the child within the hollow space ; ' 
With twigs of bending osier bound thii case, 
Then.pois'd the spear, hesvy with human 

weight. 
And thus invoked my favour for the freight : 
< Accept, great goddess of the wood's, (he said,) 
Sent by her sire, this dedicated maidi 
Through air she flies, a suppliant to the shrine ; 
And the first weapons that she kno^, are 

thine. 
He said ; and with full force the spear he threw ; 
Above the sounding waves Camilla flew. 
Th^n, press'd by f^, he siemm'd the stormy 

tide. 
And gain'd, by stress of arms, th6 farther side. 
His fasten'd spejir he puU'd from out th^ ground. 
And, victor of faJs vows, his infant nymph un- 
bound; 
Nor, after that, in towns which walls f nclose, 
WouU trust his hunted life amidst his foes ; 
But, rough, in open air he chose to lie : 
Earth was his couch ; hb covering was the sky* 
On hills unshorn, or in a desert den, 
He shunn'd the dine society of men. 
A shepherd's solitary life he led : 
His daughter with the milk of mares he fed. > 
The dugs of bears, and ev'ry savage beast, 
He drew, and throu|^ her lips the liquor preas'd* 



The little Amazon cbuld scarcely go*- 
He loads her with a quiver and abow ; 
And, that she might her stagg'ring steps 



He with a slender javlin fills her hand. 
Her flowing hair no golden fillet bound ; 
Nor swept her trailing robe' the dusty grotmd. 
Instead of these, a tiger's hide o'erspread 
Her bade and shouMers, fiisten'd to her head. 
The flying dart she first attempts to fluig. 
And round her tender temples toss'd the sting 
Then, as Iter strength with years increas'd 

began 
To pierce alofl in air the soaring swan. 
And from the cknids to fetch the heron and the 

crane. 
The Tuscan matrons with each other vied 
To bless their rival sons with such a bride ; 
But she disdains their love, to share whh rae 
The sylvan shades, and vow'd virginity. 
And, oh ! I wish, contented with my cares 
Pf savage spoils, she had not sought the wars : 
Then had she been of my cdestial train. 
And shunn'd the fate that dooms her to be slain. 
But since, opposing heav'n's decree, she goes 
To find her death among forbidden fbes. 
Haste with these arms and take thysteepj 

flight. 
Where with the gods averse, the Latians fight. 
This bow to thee, this quiver, I bequeath, 
This chosen arrow to revenge her death : 
By what'er hand Camilla shall be slain, 
Or of the Trojan or Italian train. 
Let him not pass unpuntsh'd firom the plain. 
Then, in a hollow cloud, myself win aid 
To bear the breathless body of my maid. 
Unspoil'd shall be her arms, and unprolanM 
Her holy limbs with any human hand. 
And in a marble tomb laid m her native land. 
She said. The faithfiil nymph descends finon 

high 
With ra|Nd flight/ and cuts the sounding sky ; 
Black clouds and stormy winds around her body 

fly. 
By this, the Trojan and the Tuscan bone, 
Drawn up in squadrons, with united fiirce 
Approach the walls: the sprightly coarsen 



Press foward on their bits, and shift their 
ground, [ftr; 

Shields, arms, and spears, flash horribly fron 
And the fieUs glitter with a waving war. 
Oppos'd to these, oome on with fivious force 
Messaptts, Coras, and the Latian horse ; 
These in a body plac'd on either hand, 
Sustain'd and clos'd by fiiir Camilla's I 
'Advancing in a line, they couch their s. 
And l«ss and less the middle soace af^iean. 
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Tldek imoko obscurei the fidd, wad learee are 

ioen 
The nei^ing coarsen, and the ahoating men. 
In diitanee of their darts they stop ^eir coarse ; 
Then man to man they rush, and horse to horse. 
The face ofheav'n their flying jav'lins hide ; 
And deaths anseen are dealt on eKher side. 
Tyrrheniis, and Aconleus, void of fear, 
By mettled coursers borne in fuH career, 
Meet first oppos'd ; and, with a mighty shock, 
Their horses' h^kuls against each other knock. 
Far from his steed is fierce Aeonteos cast. 
As with an engine'h force, or lightning's blast: 
He rolls along in blood, and breathes his last. 
The Latin squadron take a sudden fright, 
And sling their shields behind, to save their 

ba^ks in flight. 
Sparring at speed, to their own walls they drew ; 
Ckise in the rear the Tuscan troops pursue, 
And urge their flight : Asyfas leads the chase ; 
Till, seiz*d with shame, they wheel about and 

face. 
Receive their foes, and raise a threat'ning cry. 
The Tuscans take their turn to fear and iy. 
So swelling snrges with a thund'ring roar, 
Driv'n on each other's backs, insult the shore, 
Bound o'er the rocks, encroach upon the land, 
And far upon the beach eject the sand ; 
Then backward, with a nwing, they take ' their 

waj 
Repuls'd from upper ground, and seek then* mo- 
ther-sea ; 
With equal hurry quit th* inraded shore. 
And swallow back the sand and stones they 

spew d befiyre. 
Twice were the Tusean^ masters of the field. 
Twice by the Latins, in return fepetl'd. 
Asharo*d at length, to the third charge they 



Both hosts resolv'd, and mingled man to man. 
Now dying groans are heard; the fields are 

strow'd' 
With falling bodies, and are dnmk with blood. 
Anns, horses, men, on heaps together iie : 
Confus'd the fight, and more confiis'd the cry. 
Orsilochus, who durst not press too near, 
Strong Remolus at distance drove his spear. 
And struck the steel beneath his horse's ear. 
The fiery steed, impatient of the wound. 
Garrets, and, springing upwarda with a bound, 
His helpless lord, cast backward on the ground. 
Catilhis pierc'd lolas first; then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Herminius threw, 
TTie mighty champion of the Tuscan crew. 
His neck and throat unarm'd, his head was 

bare, 
But shaded with a length of yelkm hair i 
Secure, be fought, eipoa^d on ev'ry part, 



A spacious mark for twords, iad for the flyjag 

dart. 
Across the shoulders came the feather'd wound ; 
Transfiz'd, he fell, and doubled to the ground. 
The sands with streaming blood are sanguine 

And death, with honour sought on either side. 
Resistless, through the war Camilla rode, * 
In danger unappall'd, and pleas'd with blodd. 
One side was base for her ekerted breast ; 
One shoulder wilih her painted quiver press'd. 
Now fiwn afar her fatal jav'lins play : 
Now with her axe's edge she hews her way. 
Diana's arms upon her shoulder sound ; 
And when too closely press'd, she quits the 

ground, "^ 
^rom her bent bow she sends a badcwaid 

wound. 
Her maids, in martial pomp, on either side, 
Larina, TuUa,' fierce Tarpeia, ride 
Italians aU — in peace, their queen's delight ; 
In war, the bold companions of the fight. 

So march 'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 
When Thermodon with bk)ody bilbws roU'd; 
Such troops as these in shining arms were seen, 
When Theseus met in fight their maiden queen : 
Soch to the fieM Penthesilea led, 
From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled ! 
With such retum'd triumphant from tlie war, 
Her maids widi cries attend tlie lofly car ; 
They clash with maidy force their moony 

shields ; 
With female shouU resound the Phrygian fields. 

Who foremost, and who last, heroic maid. 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 
Th3r spear, of mountain-ash, Eumenius first, 
With fory driv'n, from side to side transpierc'd r 
A purple stream came spoutingfrom the wound ; 
Bath'd in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Liris and Pagasus at once she slew : 
The former, as the slacken'd reins he drew, 
Of his faint steed— 4he latter, as he sljotch'd 
His 'arm to prop his friend— the jav'lin reach'd. 
By the same weapon, sent from the same hand, 
Both faH together, and both spurn the s%nd. 
Amastrus neit is added to the slain ; 
The rest in rout she follows o'er the plain ; 
Tereus, Harpalycus, Demophoon 
And Chromis, a>-foll speed her fory shun. 
Of aU her beauty's darts, not one she lost 
Eafth was attended with a Trofan ghoet. 
Young Omytus bestrode a hunter steed, 
Swift for the chase, and of Apulian breed. 
Him, from afar, she spied inarms unknown : 
O'er his broad back an ox's bide was thrown ; 
His hehn a wolf, whose gaping jaws were 

spread [his head. 

A oof 'ring fiir his cheeks, and grion^d i 
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H« deochM withia h« hand an iron proof, 
And toi^irVd abore the rest, coDspioucNia in the 

throng, 
Hiai loon she nagjled fi-ooKthe flying train, 
And elew witheaae ; then thus inaoltatheil^n : 
'* Vain hunter ! didst thou think through woods 

' tochaso 
The sarage herd, a^fle and trembling race 7 
Hece ^ease thy Taunts, and own my victory : , 
A woman warriorwas too strong for thee. 
Yet, if the ghosts domand the oonqu'ror's name, 
Confessing great Camilla, Save thy sh^me." 
Then Butes and Orsilochus she slew. 
The bulkiest bodies of the Trojan crow— 
But Btttes breast to breast : the spear ydescends 
Above the gorget, where his helmet ends, 
And o*er the ^eld which his left side defendi. 
Orsilochos, and she, their coursers pljr; 
He seems to follow, and she seems to fly. 
But in a narrower ring she makes the race ; 
Aad then he flies, and she pursues the chase. 
Gathering ai length on her deluded fiw. 
She swings her ase, and rises to the blow : 
Full on the hebn> behind, with such a sway 
The weapon fiiUs, the riven steel ^ves way : 
Ho groans, he roars, he suef in vain for grace ; 
Brains, mingled with his bkMd, besmear his 

&ce. 
Astonish'd Annus just tnives by phance. 
To see his &I1, nor fivther dares advance ; 
But, fixing on the horrid maid his eye. 
He stares, and shakes, end finds it vain to fly ; 
Yet, like a true Ligurian, bom to cheat, 
- (At least while Fortune favoured his deceit) 
Cries out aloud, " What courage have y9u 
shown, [own ? 

Who trust your courser's strength, and not your 
Forego the 'vantage of your horse ; alight ; 
And then on equal terms begin the fight : 
It shall be seen, weak.woman, what you can, 
Whea, ibot to foot, you combat with a man/' 
He said. She glows with anger and disdain, 
Dismounts with speed to dare him on the. plain. 
And leaves her hone at large among her train ; 
With her drawn sword defies him to the field. 
And, marching, liAa alofl her maiden shield, 
k The youth, who thought his cunninjg did suc- 
ceed. 
Reins round his horse, and urges aU his speed, 
Adds the remembrance of the spur, and hides 
The goring rowels in his bleeding sides. 
« Vain ibol, and coward !" said the lofiy maid, 
« Caught in the train, which thou thyself hast 

laid! 
On othen practice thy Ligurian arts : 
Thin stratagems, and tricks of little hearts. 
Are lost on roe : nor shalt thou safe retire, 
IVitk vaunting lies to thy fallacious sire.** 



At this, so faat her flying leet aba sped, 
That soon she strainM beyond his hone's bead 
Then tuning sbort,at once she seis'd the nk, 
And laid the boaster growling on the plain. 
Not with mope ease the fiUoon from above, 
Trusses, in middle air, the trembling dove. 
Then plumes the prey^ in her strong pounoss 
bound : [the ground. 

The feathers, fool with blood, come tumbling to 

Now mighty Jove, firom his superior height, 
With his broad eye surveys tfa' unequal fight. 
He fires the broast of Tarchon with disdain. 
And sends him to redeem th* abandoned plain* 
Between the broken ranks the Tospan rides, 
And these encourages, and those he chides ; 
Recalls each leader, by his name, fitmi flight ; 
Renews their ardour, and restores the fight. 
<' What panic fear has seisM your soids? 



A brand perpetual of th' Rlrurlan name ! 
Cowards incurable ! a woman's hand 
Drives, breaks, and scatters your ignoble band ! 
Now cast away the sword, and qtat the shield 1 
What use of weapons which you dare not 

wield? 
Not thus- you fly your female ipes by night. 
Nor shun the feast when the full bowls invito . 
When to hf. oflTrings the glad augur calls. 
And the shrill horn-pipe soonda to bacchanals. 
These are your studied cares, your lewd de- 
light- 
Swift to debauch, but slow to manly fight." 
Thus having said, he spurs amid the foes, 
Not managing the life no meant to lose. 
The first he found, he seiz'd, with Jicndlong 
haste, [waist: 

In his strong gripe, and clasp'd around the 
*Twa8 Venulus, whom from his horse he tore, 
And, (laid athwart his own,) in triumph bore. 
Loud shouts ensue. : the Latins tion their eycib 
And view the ususual sight with vast surprise. 
The fiery Tarchon, flying o*er the plains, 
PressM in bis arms, the p<uid'rou8 prey sustains. 
Then, with his shortenM spear, explores around 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound. 
Nor less the captive struggles for bis life : 
He writhes his body to prolong the strife, 
And, fencingfor his, naked throat, exerts 
His utmost vigour, and the point averts. 

So stoops thn yellow eagle from on high, 
And bears a speckled serpent through the sky. 
Fastening his crooked talons on the prey : 
The prisoner hisses through the liquid way ; 
Resists the royal hawk ; and though oppreasPd, 
She fights in <^umes, and erects her crest : 
Tum'd to her foe, she stifiens ev*ry scale. 
And shoots her forky tongue, and whisks bar 
threat*ning (aL 
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Agminst ^ ndor, all deftnoeis weak : 
Th' imperial bird itiU plies her with hb bedc ; 
He teats her bowels, aiid her breast he gores, 
Then dap^ his pinions, And securely soars. 

Thus, through the nudst of circling enemies, 
Strong Tarchoa snatch'd and bore away his 

prize. 
The Tyrrhene troops, that shrank before, now 

press 
The Latins, and presume the like success. 
Then Arnns, doom'd to death, his arts es^ 

say'd, 
To murder, unespied, the Yolscian mud : 
This way ud that, his winding course he bends, 
And, wheresoever she turns, her steps attends. 
When she retired victorious from the chase, 
He wheels about with care, and shifla his 

place ; 
When, rushing on, she seeks her foes in 6ght, 
He keeps aloof, and keeps- her still in sight : 
He threats and trembtos, trying ev*ry way, • 
Unseen to kill, tod safely to betray. 

Chlorous, the priest of Cybele, from lar, 
Glitt'ring in Phrygian arms ^midst the war. 
Was by the virgin viowM. The steed ha 

pressM 
Was proud with trappmgs; and his brawny 

chest 
With scales of gilded brass was covered o^er : 
A robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. • 
With deadly wounds be gall'd the distant foe ; . 
Gnossian his shafts, and Lycian was his bow : 
A golden helm his front and head surrounds ; < 
A gilded quiver from his shoulder sounds, 
Gold weavM with linen, on his thighs he wore, 
With flow'rs ofneedle-woikdistinguishM o*er, 
With golden buddes bound, and gaiher'd up be* 

fore, 
Him the fierce maid beheld with ardent eyes, 
Pond and ambitious of so rich a prize. 
Or that the temple might his trophiesliDld, 
Or else to shine herself in Trojan goM. 
Blind in her haste, she chases him alone. 
And seeks his lifo, regardless of her* own. 
This lucky moment the sly tailor chose ; 
Then, starting firom his ambush, up he rose, 
Am threw, but first to heav'n addressed his* 



* O patron of Soracte's high abodes! 
Pbabtts, the ruling powV among the gods ! 
Whem first we serve ! whole woods of tmctuoos 

piM 
Are reO'd for thee, and to thy glory shhio ; 
By thee protected, with our naked soles, 
TW flames uMing'd we march, and tread the 

kindled ooala. 
Give fate, propitious pow'r, to wash away 
The suins of this dishonourable day t 
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Norspoils, nor triumph, from the lact I c!a«m 
But with my future actions trust my fonto. 
I^et me, by stealtL^tfais foouale pUgue o'eroome, 
And fimn the field return inglorious home." 

' Apollo heard, and, granting half his pray'r, 
ShuiBed in winds the rest, and tossVd in empty 

av. 
He gives the death deshrM : his safe return 
By southern tempests to the seas is borne. 
Now, when the jav'lin whizz'd albng the skies, 
Bdth armies on Camilla turn'd their eyes, 
Directed by the sound. Of either host, ' 
Th' unhappy virgin, though ooncem'd the moit, 
Waft only deaf; so greedy was the ben^ 
On golden spoils, and on hor prey intent ; 
Till in her pap the winged weaponttood 
InfixM, and deeply drank the parple blood. ^ 
Her sad attendants hasten to sustain 
Their dying lady drooping on the plain. 
Far firom their sight the trembling Aruns flies, 
'^th beating heart, slid fear oonfos'd with joys ; 
Not; d^res he further to pursue his Mow, 
Or e'en to bear the sight of his expiring foe. 

As, when the wolf has torn a bullock's Ude 
At unawares, of k^nch'd a shepherd's side. 
Conscious of his audacious deed, he flies, 
And claps his quivering tail between his thighs : 
So, spewing once, the wretch no more attends, 
But, spurring forward, herds among his friends. 
She wrench'd the jav'lin with her dying hands: 
But wedg'd within her breast the«weapon standi: 
The wood she draws, the steely point remains , 
She staggers in her seat with agonizing pains, 
(A gath'rlng mist o'erdouds hercheerfol eyes , 
And fr<»n'her cheeks the rosy cokMir flies) 
Then turns toker, whom, of her female train, 
Sho trusted most, and thus she speaks with pain : 
** Acca 'tis past !' he swims before my sights 
Iriexorable Death : and claims his right. 
Bear my last words to Turnns : fly with speed, 
And bid him timely to my charge succeed, 
Repet the Trojans^ and the town relieve :— 
Farewell! and in this kiss my parting bi^Mith 

receive." 
She said, and, slidinif, sunk upon the plain : 
Dying, her open'd hand forsakes the rein'; - 
Short and more short, she pants : by slow de- 
grees 
Her mind the passage from her body fi^es, 
She drops her sword ; she nods her plumy crest, 
Her drooping head declining on her breast : 
In (he last sigh her struggling soul expires, 
And, mnrm'ring with diadun^ to Stygian soundf 
retires. 
A shout, that struck the goiden stars, enso'd 
Despair and rage, and latiguish'd fight renew'd 
The Trojan troopf and Tuscan, in a line. 
Advance to charge ; the iniz'd Arcadians 
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But Cynthia*! maidi high Mated, from a&r. 
Surreys the field, and fortune of die war, 
Unmoy'd a while, till, proetrate on the plain, 
Welt'ring in blood, she sees Camilla slain. 
And, round her coqise, of friends and foes a 

• fighting train. 
tHien, fi«m the bottom of her breast, she drew 
A mournful si|h, aiyl these sad words ensue : 
** Too -dear a fine, ah, much lamented maid ! 
For warring with the Trojans, thou hast paid : 
Nor aught availM, in this unhappy strife, 
Diana's sacred arms to save thy life. 
Yet'unroTong'd the goddess will not leave 
^er yot'ry's death, nor with vain sorrow grieve* 
Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr'd ; 
But after-ages shall thy praise record. 
Th' inglorious coward soon shall press the pl&in : 
Thus TOWS thy queen, and thus the Fates or- 
dain. [mound-~* 
High oW the field, there stood a 'hilly 
Sacred the place,and spread with oaks around— 
Where, in# marble tomb, Dercenus, lay, 
A king that.once in Latium bore the sw^y% * 
The beauteov^ Opis tliither,bent her flight, ^ 
To mark the traitor Aruns,fit)m the height. 
Him in refulgent anns she soon espied, 
Swoll'n with success ; and loudly thus she cried : 
" Thy backward steps, vain Jboaster, are too 

late : 
Turn, like a man, at length, and meet thy iate. 
Charg'd with my message to Camilla go, 
And say I sent thee to the shades below^ 
An honour undeservM from Cynthia's bow." 
She eaid, and from her quiver chose, with 
speed 
The winged shaft, predestin'd for the deed \. 
Then to the stubboni yew her strength applied 
Tjjl the iar distant horns approached on either 
side. [she drew; 

The bow-string toueh'd her breast, so strong 
Whizzing in air the (atal arrow flew. . 

At once (he twanging bow and sounding dart 
The traitor heard, aiKl felt the point within his 

heart. 
Him, beating with, his heels in pangs of death^ 
His flying friends tq foreign fields bequeath. 
The conquering damsel, with expanded wings, 
The welcome message to her mistress brings. 
Their leader lost, the Volscians quit the 
field; 
And, unsustainM, the chiefiiofTumus yiekl.. 
The frighted scddiers, when their captains fly, 
More on their speed than on their strength rely. 
ConfttsM in flight, they bear each other down, 
And spur their horses headlong to the town;- 
Driv*n Iiy their foes, and td their fears resign'd, 
Not cace they turtti but take their wounds be- 



lliese drop the shield, and those the lance forego 
Or on their shoulders bear tlie slackea'd bow. 
The hooft of horses with a rattling sound, 
Beat short and thickf and shake the rotten 

. ' ground. 
Black clouds of dust come rolling in the sky, 
And o'er the dorkei^M walls and rampires fly. 
The trembling matrons, from their lofty stands. 
Rend heaVn with female shrieks, and wrim 

their hands. 
All pressing, on, pursuers and pursu'd, 
Are cnish'd iil crowds, a mingled multitude. 
Som^ happy few escape : the throng too Into 
Rush on for entrance, till they choke the gato . 
E'en in the sight ofhome, the wretched sire 
£<ooks on, and sees his helpless sen ejcpire. 
Then, in a fright, the folding gates they close, 
But leave their friends excluded with their foM^ 
The vanquish'd cry ;. the victors loudly shout ; 
'Tis terror nU within, and slaughter all withouL 
Blind in their fear) they bounce against the 

wall, 
Or, to the moats pursued, precipitate their frll. 

The Latian virgins, valiant with despair, 
Arm'd 4ni the towers, the common danger share : 
So much of zeal their country's cause inspir'd : 
So much Camilla's great ezftmple fired. 
Poles, sharpen'd in the flames, from high they 
' throw • f 

With imitated darts to gall the foe. 
Their lives, for godlike freedom they bequeath. 
And crowd ^ch other to be first' in death. 
Meantime to Tumbs ambush'd in the shade. 
With heavy tidings came th' unhappy maid : 
*' The Volscians overthrown-^^amilla kill'd- 
The foes, entirely masters of the field, 
Like a resistless flood, ccmie rolling on : 
The cry goes ofi* the plain, and thickens to the 
. town'." 
Inflam'd with cage, (fbr so the Furies firr 
The Dauniane^ breast, and so the Fktes re- 
quire) 
He leayes the hilly pass, the woods in vain 
Possess.'df snd downward issues on the plain. 
Scarce ^as he gone, when to the straits, nvw 

freed 
From secret- foos, the Trojan troops succeed. 
Through the black forest and the ferny brake, 
Unknowingly secure, their way they take. 
From the rough mountains to the |dain deeoend. 
And there, in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies now in open fields are seen; 
Nor far the distance of the space between. 
Both to the city bend, JEIneas sees. 
Through smoking fields, his hasl'ning eoeaiH 
And Tumus views the Trojans in array, 
And hears the approaching horses prood^ 
neigh. 
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So^haa their host* in Uoodf Imttle joiii*4 ; 
But westward to the sea the sun declin'd. 
Intrench'd before the town both armies lie> 
While night with sable wiUgs inyohre^ the tkf. 



BOOK XII. 

AROCMENT. 

Tomus challenges £neas te a Btngle combat i artl- 
cleijftre agreed on, but broken by the Rutull,who 
woojHi JE&eas. He is mlraculotuly cured by Ve- 
nus, forces Tomns lo a dueli and concludes the 
poem with his death. 

Whcv Tumus saw the Latins leave the field, 
Their armies broken, and their couraf o queU*d, 
Himself become the marli of public spite, 
His honour questioned for the prpmIsM fighf-^ 
The more he was with Tul^r haie oppressed 
The more his fiirj boil'd within his breast : 
He roos'd his vigour for the Idst debate, 
And rais'd his haughty soul to meet his fole^ 

As, when the swains the Libyan lion^chase. 
He makes a soar retreat, nor mends his pace ; 
Bat, if the pioiQted jav'lin pierce his side, 
The lordly beast returns with double pride : 
He wrenches out the steel ; he roan for pain ; 
His sides he lashes, and erects his mane s 
So Tomus fares: (lis oye-baUs fla^ with 

fire; 
Through his wide nostrils clouds of smoke ei- 

pire. 
Trembling with rage, around the court he ran, 
At length approach*d the king, and thus began S 
*^ No more ezeuies or delays : I atand 
Id arms prepar'd to combat, hdnd to hand, 
This base deserter of bis native hud. 
The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take- 
The same conditions which himself did make. 
Reoew the truce ; the solemn rites prepare. 
And to my single virtue trust the w^r. 
The Latians unconcern'd shall see the fight : - 
This arm unaided shall \assert your right : 
Then, if my prostrate bedjr press the plain, 
To him the orown and beauteous bride remain." 
To whom the king sedately thus replied i 
" Brave youth! the more your valour has been 

tried, 
The more becomes it ns, with due respect 
To weigh the chance of war, whidi yoa neglect. 
Ton want not wealth, or a successive throne, 
Or cities which your arms hAve made your own : 
My towiM and treasures are at your com. 



&nd ator'd with blooming beaoties is my bud • 
faorentam more than one Lavtnia seei, 
(7iui6rried, i*ir, of noble families. 



Now let me speak, and you with patience hear, 
Things which perhaps may grate a k>ver*8 ear, 
But sound advice, proceeding frqtn a heart 
Sincerely yours, and free frodn fi^udful art. 
The gods, by ^igns haVe manifestly shown, 
Mo prince, Italian bom, shall heir my throne : 
Oft have our augurs, in predktkm skillM, 
And oft our priests, H foreign son reveal'd. . 
Yet, won by worth that cannot be withstood, 
Brib'd by my kindness to my kindred Mood, 
Urged by my ^ifo, who would not be denied, 
I promis'd my Lavinia for your bride : 
Her from her plighted lord by force I took : 
All ties of treaties, and of honour, bn^e : 
On your account I waged an impious war— 
With what success, t is needless to declare ;' 
I and my subjects feel ; and yon have had your 

share. 
Twice vanquish'd while in bbody fields- we 

strive 
Scarce in our walls, we k6ep our hopes alive : 
The rolling flood mns warm with human gore ; 
The bones of Latians blanch the neighb'ring 

shore. 
Why put I not an end to thisMebate, 
Still unresolvM, and still ^ slave to fote 7 
|f Tumus' death a lasting f>eace can give. 
Why should I not procure it whibt you live f 
ShouM I to doubtful arms your youth betray. 
What would my kinsmen, the Rutulians, say 7 • 
And should you foil in fight, (which heaven d»- 

.fend!) 
How cdrse the cause, which hastened to his end 
The daughter*! lover, and the fotheHs friend? 
Weigh in your mi^d the various chance of wajr . 
Pity your parenteg age, and ease his care.* 

Siich balmy words he poured, but all in vain f 
The proffered medecino but provoked the pain, 
Th^ wrathful youth, disdaining the relief 
Witli intermitting sobs thus vents hii grief: 
" Tho care, O best of lathers ! which you take 
For my concerns,. at my desire forsake. 
Permit me not to languish out my days, 
But make the best exchange of life for praise ; 
Thb arm, this lance, caii well dispote the prize , 
And the blood follows, where the weapon flies. 
His goddess-mother is not near, to shroud 
The flying coward with an empty cloud.*^ 
But now the queen, who fear'd for Turous* 

lifo. 
And locthM the bafd conditions of the strife. 
Held him by force ; and, dying in his death. 
In these sad accents gave hor sorrow breath ; 
<* O Turatis ! I adjure thee by these tears, 
And whate'er price Amataes honour bears 
Within thy breast, since thou art all my hope. 
My aiekly mind's repose, my sinkaig ag«^ 

P*^p— 
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^ince oo the safety of thy lifs alone 
Depends Latinus, and the Latian throne— 
Refuse me not this one^ this only pray'r. 
To Wave the combat, and pursue the war. . 
Whatever chance attends this fatal strife, 
Think it includes, in th'me, Amata's life. 
I cannot live a slave, or see my throne 
Usurp'd by strangers, or a Trojan son." 
At this, a flood of tears Lavinia shed ; 
A crimson blush her beauteous face o'erspread. 
Varying her cheeks by turns with white and 

red. 
The driving colours, never at a stay, 
Run here and there, and flush, and (ade away. 
Delightful change ! thus Indian iv'ry shows, 
Which with the bordVing paint of purple glows ; 
Or lilies damask'd by the neighboring rose. 
The lover gaz*d, and, burning with desire. 
The more he bok*d, the mol^e he fed the fire : 
Revenge, and jealous rage, and secret spite, 
Roll in hk breast, and rdUse^iiim to the fight. 
Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes. 
Firm to his first intent, he thus replies : 
" Oh mother ! do not by your tears prepare 
Such boding omens, and prejudge the war, 
Resolv'd on fight, I am no longer fire6 
To shun my death, ijf heaven my death de- 
cree** — 
Then turning to the herald, thus pursues : 
" Go, greot the Trojan with ungrateful news : 
Denounce from roe, that, when to-morrow^ 

light 
Shall gild the heavens, he neei not urge the 

fight: 
The Trojan and Rutulian troops no more 
Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian shore : 
Our single swords the quarrel shall decide ; 
And to the victor be the beauteous bride." . 

He said, and, striding on with speedy pace, 
He sought his coursers of the Thracian race. 
I At his approach, they toss their heads* on high, 
And, proudly neighing, promise victory. 
The sires of these Orithyia sent from far, 
To grace Pilumaus, when he went to war. 
Thp drifts of Thracian snows were scarce «o 

white, 
Nor northern winds in fleetness mitcfa'd their 

flight. 
Officious grooms stand ready by his side ; 
And some with combs their flowing manes 

divide, 
And others stroke their chests, and gently sooth 

their pride. 
He sheath*d his limbs in arins ; a tempered 

mass 
Of golden metal thoee, and moontab^brass. 
Then to his head his glittMng helm he tied. 
And girt his fiuthfiil falchion to his side. 



In his ^tueaa Ibrge, the God of Fire 
Thatlaichion labour'd for the hero*s swe, 
Immortal keenness on the blade bestow'd. 
And plungM ii hissing in the Stygian flood. 
ProppM on a pillar, which tho celling bore, 
Wai placed the lance Auruncan Actor wore . 
Which with such force he brandished in hb 

hand. 
The tough ash trembled like an osier wand : 
Then cried, " O ponderous spoil of Actor sbin 
And never yet by Tnmus toss*d in vain ! 
Fail not this day thy wonted force : but go. 
Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trojan foe : 
Give me to tear his corslet firom his breast, 
And from that eunuch head to rend the crest ; 
DraggOd in the dust, his frizzled hair to soil, . 
Hot from the vexing ir^, and smeai'd with fira^ 

rant oil." 
Thus- while he i^vos, irom his wide nostrik 

flies 
A fiery steam, and sparicles firom his eyes. 
So fares the bull in his Wd female's sight. 
Proudly he bellows, and -preludes (he fi^t : 
He tries his goring hons against a tree. 
And meditates bis absent enemy ; 
He poshes at the winds ; he digs the strand 
WhH his blade hoofr, and spurns the yeQow 

sand, 
.Nor less the Trojan, in his Lemnian Mima, 
To future fight his manly courage warms : 
He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 
To tezh^inate at once the ling'ring wars ; 
To cheer Kis chieis and tender son, relates 
What heav^h hod promisM, and ezpouxMis the 

fates. 
Then to the Latian idng he sends, to cease 
The rage of arms, atel ratify the peace. 

The mom ensuing, Irom the mountain's height. 
Had scarcely spreui the skies with rosy light : 
'J^h' etherial coursers, bounding irom the sea, 
From out their flaming nostrils breath'd the day ; 
When now the Trojan and Ratulian guard. 
In friendly labour join'd, the list prepared. 
Beneath the walls, they measure out the space ; 
Then sacred altars rear, on sods of grass, 
Where with religious rites, th^ common godi 

they place. 
In purest white, the priests their heads attire, 
Ahd living waters bear, and holy fire ^ 
And o'er &eir^ linen hocvls and shaded hair. 
Long twisted wreaths of sacred vervain wear. 
In order issuing firom the tQwn, appears 
he Latin legion, arm*d with pointed spenre : 
And firom the fields, advancing on aline. 
The Trojan and the Tuscan forces join : 
Their various arms afford a pleasing sight t 
A peaceful train th^y seem, in peace finptf'' 
for fight. 



BOOSZU.] 



Betwilt tbe raakathe ]iraod oomnMBden ride> 
GKttVmg with gold, and v^sts in purple died— 
Here Mii«etheus, withor of the Memmiaii UoA, 
And there Meeeapus, bom ofeeed dtrioe. 
The sign is giv*!! ; and, round the lifted spaeoi 
Each man in order iillshia proper pkooi 
Redining on their aaqile shields, they standi 
And fix their pomted lanoes in the sanL 
Now, studious of the sight, a numerous throng 
Of either sex premiscooos, okfand young. 
Swarm from the town t by those who rest behind,- 
Tho gates and walls, and honse^ tops, are lin'd. 

Meantime the queen of heav'n beheld the 
sighL , [heights 

With eyes unpteas'd, from mo&nt AUmao's 
(Since call'd Albano l^ succeeding fame. 
But Chen an empty hiD, without a name) 
She thence surrey'd the field, the Trojan powers, 
The Latian squadrons, and Laurentine tow'rs. 
Then thus the goddess of the sides bespake, 
With sighs and tears, the goddess of the lake ; 
King Tumos* sister, once a lovely maid, 
£re to the lust of lawless Jove betray'd^ 
Gompross'd by force, but, by the gratifhr god, 
Now made the NaTs of the height^ring flood. 
'* O nymph, the pride of living lakes ! (said she) 

most renown'd, and most beloVd by me f 
Long hast Ihott known, nor need I to record, ^ 
The wanton sallies of my wandering lord. 

Of ev'ry Latian fair,' whom Jove misled 
To mount by steailth my violated bed. 
To thee alone I jiradg'd not his embrace, 
But gave a part ofheav'n, and an unenvied phce. 
Now learn from me thy near approaching grief. 
Nor think my wishes want to thy relief, [nied 
While Fortune favoui'd, nor heav'n's lung de- 
To lend my succour to the Latian side, 

1 sav'd thy brother, «nd the sinking state : ' 
But now he struggles with unequal fate , 

And gees, with gods averse, c^ermatch'd in 

migbt, 
To meet inevitable death in fight ; [n^U 

Nor musfl break the truce, nor can sustain the 
Thou, if thou daHst, thy present aid supply : 
It well becomes a sister's care to try.'* 

At this the lovely nymph, with gridToppress'd, 
Thrice tore her hair, and beat her comely 

breast 
Te whom Satumia thus t '* Thy tears are lalo t 
Haste, snatch him, if he can be snatch'd from 

fate: 
New tnmults kindle ; violate the truce : 
Who knows what changeful Fortnne may 

produce? 
Tis not a crime t' attempt iNr|uU I decree ; 
Ov, if it were, discharge the crime on me.** 
She Slid, and, saiHugon the winged wind, 
Left the sad nymph snspsaded ia her mind. 
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And nowin pomp the peaceiu fcmgs nppeaf t 
Fou^ steeds the chariot of Latinusbear : 
Twelvn golden beams sityund his temple* play, 
To mark his lineage from the god of day. 
Two snowy coursers Tunras' chariot yoke. 
And in his hand two massy spears he shook * 
Then issu'd from the camp in amft divine, 
iEneas, author of the Roman line ; 
And by his skle Asconius took his placo, 
The second hope of Rome's immortal race« 
Adom'd in white, a rev'rend priest appears, 
And,off'ringsto the flaming altars bears— 
A porket, and a lamb that never suffer'd shear i. 
Then to the rising sun he turns hb ^es. 
And strews the beasts design'd toft sacrifice, 
With salt and meal : with like officious cars 
He macks their foreheads, and he clips theit 

hair. 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he shods. 
With the ssme gen'rous juice the flame he feeds. 
JEneas then unsheathM his shining sword,. 
And thus with pious prsy'rs the gods adorM 
** All-seeing sun ! aiid thou,- Ausonian sti^i 
For which I hai^ sustain'd no long a toil ; 
Thou, king ofheav'n ! and thou, the queton of idrf 
Propitious now, and reconciPd by pray'r ! 
Thou, god of war, whose unresisted sway 
The laboors and events of arms obey ! 
Te living fountains, and ye nmning floods ! 
All powers of ocean, all ethereal gods ! 
. Hear, and bear record : if IfitU in field. 
Or, recreant in the fight, to Tumus vidd, 
My Trojaps shall increase Evander^s town ; 
Ascanhis shall renounce th' Ausonian crown; 
All daims, all questvwa of debate shall cease, 
Nor he, nor they, with fofce infringe the peace. 
Hut, if my juster arms prevail in fight, 
(As sure they 'shall, tf I divine aright) 
My Trojans shall not o^er th' Italians rrign s 
Both equal, both UDConquer'd, shall remam, 
Join'd in their laws, their lands, and dieir 

abodes; 
I ask but altars for my weary gods. 
The care of those religious rites be mine : 
The crown to king Latinus I resign: 
Hishethesov'reignsway. Nbf will I share 
His pow'r in peace, or his command in war. ~ 
For me, my fKends another town shall frame, 
And bless the rising tow'rs with hu Lavhiia's 



Thus he, Then with erseled eyes add hands* 
The Latian king before his altar stands. 
* By the same heaVn, (said he) and earth and 



And an the pow'rs that all the three contam; 
By hell below, and by that upper god, 
Whose thunder signs the peace, who setb It 
With his nod; 
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So let Latooia's doubU oflbpring beo^, ^ 
And double-frQoted Janus, what I iwear : 
I toQch the sacred altars, touch the flarasa, 
And all those pow'rs attest, and all their i 
Whatever chance befall oo either side. 
No term of time this union shall divide : 
l^D force, no fortune, shall mj vows unbind. 
Or shake the steadfast tenor ^ my nind ; 
Not tho' the circling seas shouUi break their 

bound, 
Overflow the shores, or sap the solid ground ; 
Not tho' the lamps of heav*n their spheres for- 
sake, 
Hurl'd down, and hissing in the nether lake : 
E'en as this royal sceptre (for he bore 
A sceptre in his band) shall never more 
Sboo^ out in branches, or renew the birth — 
An orphan now, cut from the raolher-earth 
By the keen aze, dishonoured of its hair. 
And oasM in brass for Laiian kings to bear." 

When thus in public view the peace w^ Lied 
'With solemn vows, and swoin on either side. 
All dues performed which holy rites require. 
The victim beasts, are slain before the fire, 
The trembling entrails from their bodies torn, 
And to the faQen'd flames in chargers borne. 
Already the Rutulians deem'd their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, before the fight began. ^ 
First rismg fears are^ whispered t^ro* the crowd ; 
Then, gath'ring round, they murmur more aloud. 
Now, side to side, they measure with their eyes 
The champions' bulk, their sinews, and tj^eir 

size r 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th' apparent disadvantage of their own. . 
Tumus himself appears in pubUc sight 
Conscious of &.te, desponding of theiight. 
Slowly he moves, and at his altar stands 
With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands f 
And while he mutters vndistinguish'd pray'rs, 
A livid deadness ip hii cheeks appears. 

With anxious pleasure when Jutumaview'd 
Th' increasing fiight of the mad multitude. 
When their short sighs and thickening sobs sh? 

heard 
And found their ready minds for change pre- 
pared ; 
Dissemblmg her immortal form, she took 
Camertes' mien, his habit, and his look-* , 
A chief of ancient blood :— ;in arms well known 
Was his great sire, and he his gr«ater son. 
Wm shape asstmi'd, amid the rwks she rad, 
And, humoring their first motions, thus began : 
'* For shame, Rutulians ! can you bear the 

sight 
Of one expos'd for all, in single fight 7 , 

Can we, before the face of heav'n, eonfi'ss 
Our courage colder, or our numbers less ? 



View ail the Trojan host, th' Arcadian band, 
And Tuscan army ; count them as they stand . 
Undaunted to the battle if we go, 
Scarce ev'ry second man will share a foe. 
Tumus, *t is true, in this unequal strife. 
Shall lofCf with honour, his devoted life, ' 
Or change it rather for immortal fome, 
Succeedmg to the gods, ffom whence he came t 
But you, a servile and ingkrioas band, 
For foreign 4ords shall sow your native land 
Those fruitful fields, your fighting fothers gain'd, 
Whidi have so h»g their lazy sons sustain'd.** 
. With words like these, she carried her de- 

si^. 
A rising murmur runs along the line. 
Then e'en the city troops, and Ijatians, tir'd 
With tedious war, seem with new, souls in- 
spired: 
Their champion's fate with pity they lament. 
And oftlie league, so lately sworn, repent. 
Nor fails the goddess to foment the rage 
With lying wonders, and a f^Ise ptresage ; 
But adds a sign, which, present to their eyes. 
Inspires new oottragte, and a glad surprise. 
For, sudden, in the fiery tracts above, 
Appears in pomp th' Imperial bird of Jove : 
A plump of fowl he spiea, that swim the lakes. 
And o*er their heads his sounding pinions 

shakes ; 
Then, stooping on the fairest of the train, 
In his strong talons truss'd a silver swan. 
Th' Italians wonder atth' unusual sight : 
Butj while he lags, and labours in his flight 
Behold, the dastard fowl return anew. 
And witl) united force the foe pursue : 
Clain'rous around the royal hawk they fly, 
And, thick'ning in a cloud, o'ershade tfao sky. 
They cufi*, the^ scratch, they cross his aiiy 

course ; "• 

Nor can th' encumber'd bird sustain their force ; 
But, vez*d, not vanquish'd, drops the pcnd'roas 

prey. 
And, lighten'd of his burden, wings his way. 
Th' Ausonian bands with shoots salttte the 

■ight, , , 

Eager of action, and demand the fight. 
Then king Tolumnius, vers'd in augnraPiuli, 
Cries out, and thus his boasted skill udparts : 
" At length 'tis gr^ed, what I Jong desir'd : 
This, this is what my fi^uent vows requir'd. 
Ye gods ! I take your omen and obey^-— 
Advance, ny fi-iends, and charge! 1 lead the 

way. 
These are the foreign foes, whose impious 

band,. 
Like that rapacious bird, infest our land : 
But soon, like him, they shall be forcM to sen 
By strength united, and forego the prey* 
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Toor tiiael^saoooar to yoor eooiitiy briitf { 
HutMi iojtmcoB, wad tid^majoar king. 
He said: and prMiiiny oawud through Um 



Poifl'd in his lifted arm, hit lanee he threw. 
The winged weapon, whistling in the wind, 
Came driving on, nor miee'd the mark deaign'^I. 
At once the comal itettled in the akiea : 
At once tmanltttous shoofls and damoun riae. 
Nine brothers in a goodly band there stood, • 
Bom of Arcadian, mii'd with Toscan blood, 
Gylippaa' aont : the &tal juT'lin flew, 
Ainrd at the midmoet of the friendly drew. 
A passage through the jointed arms it found, 
Just where the ^U was to the body bound, 
And strack the gentle youth eztendedon the 

ground. '^ 

Then, fir'd with pious rage, the genVout train 
Run madly fbrwacrd to revenge the slain. 
And some with eager haste tl^ir Jsfv'lins thro# ; 
And some with sword in hand assault the Ibe. ' 
The wish'd insult th'e Latine troops embrace, 
And meet their i^rdour in the middle space 
Tli'e Tuscans, Trojans, and Arcadian Hne, ^ 
With equal courage obviate their design. 
Peace leaves the violated fleldn ; and hate 
Both armies urges toth«ir Aiutual (ate, 
WUh impious haste their altars are o*ertnm*d, 
The sacrifice half broilM, and half unbum'd. 
Thidt storms cf steel firom either army 'fly, 
And douds df clashing darU obscure the sky: 
Brands from the fire are missive weapons madh, 
With chargers, bowls, and all the priestly trade. 
Latinus, fnghted, hastens from the firay, • 
And bears las unregarded gods away. 
These on their horses vault; those yoke the 

car; 
The rest, with swords on high, run headlong to 

the war. 
Measapus, eager to confound the peace, 
Bpurr'd his hot courser through the fighting 



At king Aulestes, by his purple known 
A Tuscan prince, and by his regal crown ; 
And, with a shock encountering,' bore him 



Backward he fell ; and, as his fiite destgn'd. 
The ruins of an altar were behind : 
There Etching on his shoulders and his head. 
Amid the scatrring fires he lay supinely spread. 
The beamy spear, descending from above, 
His cuirass pierc'd, and through his body drove. 
Then, with a scornfUl smile, Uie victor cries 
** The gods have found a fitter sacrifice." 
Oreedy of spoils, th* Italians strip the dead - 
Of his ridi amloar, andilncrown his head. 

Priest Connsus arm'd hk better hand. 
From h|s own altar, with a blaxing brand ; 



And, as Ebusus witlra Aood'rfag pace 
Advanced to battle, dasb'd it on his face t 
His bristly beard shines out with sodidett fireS; 
The crackeiing crop a noisome scent expires. 
Followiag the blow, he seizM his curling crown* 
With his left hand ; his other cast him down. 
The prostrate body with his knees he press'd, 
And pluhgVl hw holy poniard in his breast. 

While Podolirius, with his sword, pursued 
The' shepherd Alsos through- the flying crowd, 
SwifUy he turns, and aims a deadly bkm 
Full on the front of his unwary foe . 
The broad aie enters with a crashing sound, 
And doaves the chin witbono continuM wound i 
Warm blood, and mingled brains, besmear his 

arms around 
An iron sleep his stupkleyes oppressed 
And seiz'd their heavy lids in endless rest, 
But good jEneas rush'd amid the bands : 
Bare was his head, and naked were his hands, 
In sign of truce : then thus hd cries aloud : 
** What sudden rage, what new desire of blood, ■ 
Inflames your alte^d minds 1 O Trqjans ! cease 
From impknis arms, nor violate the peace. 
-By human sanctions, and by laws divine, 
The terms are all agreed ; the war is mine. 
Dismiss your fears, and -lei the fight ensue j 
Thii hand alone diall right the gods and you, 
Our injured altars, and their broken vow, 
To thisf avenging kword the faithless Tm^iM 
'. owe.»» ^ 

Thns while he speke, unmindful of defimot 
A winged arrow struck the pious prince. 
But, i^ether from some human hand it came. 
Or hostile god, is left unknown by fame : « 

No human hand, or hostile god, was found, 
To boast the triumph of so base a 'wound. 

When Tumus saw the Trojan quit the plain. 
His chiefii disma/d, his troops a fainting train, 
Th' unhoped event his heighten'd soul inspires • 
At ooce^ his arms and coursers he requires; 
Then, with 4 leap, his lofty dMviot gains, 
And with a ready hand assumes the rems. 
He drives impetuous, and, where'er he goes, 
He leaves behind a lane of slaughterM foes. 
These his lance reaches ; over those he rdls 
His rapid car, «nd crushes out their souls. 
In vain the vanquiah'd fly : the victor sends 
The dead men's weapons at their living friends. 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus' fiseezing flood, 
The god of battles, in his angry mood, 
Olashing his sword against bos brazen shieM, 
Lets kMse the reins, and scours along the field ; 
Before the wind his fiery coursers fly : 
Groans the lad earth, resounds the rattling sky. 
Wrath, Terror, Treason, and Despahr, 
(Dire faces, and delbrm>d) surround the car- 
Frieada of the god, Old followenof iho war. 
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With tary not oniike, nor bw dndain, 
Exulting Tunuir ilie« al<ng tlie plain ; 
£Bt tmoldBg honeg at their utmotl speed, 
He lashes on ; and urges o'er the dead. 
Their fetlocks run with blood, and when the/ 



The gore and gath*ring dust are dash'd around. 
Thamjrris and Pbolus, masters of thp wv, 
He kill'd at hand, but Sthenetos a&r : 
From &r the sons of Imbrasus ho slew, 
GHauous and Lades, of the Lyeian crew— 
Both taught to fight on foot, in battle join'd, 
Or mount thecourser that outstrips the wind. 
Meantime Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 
New fir'd the Trojans, and their foes rspellM. 
This son of Dolon bore his grandsire's name, 
But emulated more his iather's (ame— 
His guileful father, sent a nightly spy. 
The Qrecian camp and order to desory— 
Hard enterprise! and well he might require 
Achilles' car and horses, for his hire : 
But, m«t upon the scout, th' iEtottan prince 
In death bestow'd a juster recompe^e. 

Fierce Tunms ▼iew'd the Trojan from afar 
And launched his jav^liit irom his loC^y car, . 
Then lightly leaping down, pursu'd tlfe blow, 
And, pressing with his foot his prostrate foe» 
Wreneh'd from his foeble hold the shining 

sword. 
And plung'd it in the bosom of its lord. • 
" Possess," said he, '< the fruit of all thy pams, 
And measure at thy length, our Latian pfatiidi, 
Thus are my foes rewarded by my hand : 
Thus may they build their town, and thus en- 
joy the land!" 

Then Dares^ Butes, Sybaris he slew, 
Whotno^er his node the flound'ring oour^or 

. threw. 
As when loud Bore^i with his UustVing train, 
Sloops'from above, incumbent o»the main, 
Where'er he flies, he drives the rack before, 
,And rolls the blBows on the iEgean shore : 
So, where resistless Tumus takes his ooorse. 
The scattered squadrons bend before his force. 
,His crest of horse's hair is blown behind 
By adverse air, and rustles in the wind. 

This haughty Phegeus saw with high disdain, 
And, as the chkri^t rolHd along the plain, 
Light from the ground he leapM, and seis'd the 

rein. 
Thus hung in air, he still retain'dhis hold. 
The coursers friglited, and then* course controU'd. 
The lance of Tumus reached him as he hung, . 
And pierc'd his plated arms, but pass'd along. 
And only rais>d the skin. He tum'd, and-heid 
Against his threat'ning foe his ample shield. 
Then call'd for aid t but, while he cried in vain, 
The chariot bore him backward on the plain. 



He lies^revers'd : ihevictor i 

And strikes so justly where hisli 

He lops the he«d. The Latian fiekls are drunk 

With streams that issue firom the bleeding trunk. 

yfhiie he triwnphs, and while the Trojam 
yieW, 

The wounded prince is forc'd to leave the field: 
Strong Mnestheus, and Achates, ofien tried, 
And young Ascanius, weeping by his side. 
Conduct him to his tent. Scarce can he rear 
His limbs firomearth, supported on his spear. 
Resolv'd in mind, regardless of the snaart. 
He tugs with both his hands, and breaks iha 

dart. 
The steel remains. No readier way he found 
To draw the weapon, than t' enlarge the wound. 
Eager of fight, impatient of delay, 
He begs ; and his unwitting friends obey. 

lapis was at hand to prove his art. 
Whose bkxNning youth so fii«d ApoUo's bean. 
That, for his kive, be profierM to bestow 
His tuneful harp, and his unerring bow. 
The pious youth, more studious how .to save 
His aged'sire, now sinking to the grav«, 
Preferr'd the pow'r-of plants and silent praise 
Of healing arts, before Phoebean bays. 
Propp'd on his lance, the pensive hero stood, 
«Apd heard and saw, anmov*dy the mooRiing 

crowd. 
The fiun'd physician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and hastens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he peribnns his part, 
Thi^ way and that, soliciting the dart, 
And exercises all his heav'aTy art. 
All'soft'ning simples, known gf sovereign vmt^ 
He presses out, and pours their noble juice. 
These first infos'd, to lenity the pain«^ 
He tu^ with pkicers, bat he tugs m vain. 
Then to thc^ patron of his art he pray'd : 
The p&tnm of his ait tefi]s>d his aki. 

Meantime the war approaches to th^ tents : 
Th' alarm grows hotter, and the noise aog- 



The driving dust pioelaima4he danger near ; 
And first their frionds, and then their foes ap- 
pear: 
Their friends retreat, their foes pursue the rear. 
The camp is fill'd with terror and affiri^^ : 
The hissing shafts ^(hin the trench aU^t : 
An undistinguished noise ascends the sfcy^- 
The shouts of those who kill, and groans of 
those who die. 
But now the goddes»«]0(her, mov'd with 
grief. 
And pierc'd with pity, hastens her reliell 
A brandi of healing dittany «ho brought, 
Which in the Cretan fieUs with cars sha 
sought 
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, which woofly Iwtm iviiw 



;Roagh ia the 

round: 
The leaves with &ow'n, the flow'n with purple 

oowm'd) 
Well known to wounded goats ; a sore relief 
To draw the pointed steel, and ease the grief. 
Hue Venus brings, in clouds involrM, and 



Th' eitracted liquor with ambroeian dews, 
And od'rous penacee. Unseen she stands, 
Temp'ring the mixture with her heav'nly hands, 
And pours it in a bowl, already crown'd 
With joiee of medVnal herbs pre^Mr*^ to bathe 

the wound. 
The leech, unknowing of superior art • ^ 

Which aids the core, with this foments the 

p«t; 
And in a moment ceas'd the raging smart. 
Bianch'd is the bk>od, and in the botftom stands : 
Hie steel, but scarcely touch'd with tender 



Moves up, and fellows of its own aocoid ; 
And health and vigour are at once restorM. 
I§pis first perceivM the closing wound ; 
And first the footsteps of a god he found. 
<( Arms ! arms !*' he cries t ** the sword and 

shield prepare, 
And send the wUling chief ren^w'd to war, 
This is no mortal work, no cure of mine. 
Nor art's effect, bul done by handi divine. 
Some god our gen'ral to the battle sends ; 
Some god preserves his life for greater ends." 

The hero arms in haste : his hands infold 
His thighs with euishes of refulgent gold : 
lollam'd to fight and rushing to the field, 
That hand sustaining the celestial shis&d, 
This gripes the lance, and with such vigour 

shakes, 
T%at to the rest the beamy weapon quakes. 
Then with a dose embrace he stram'd his eoa, 
Awf, kissing through his hehnet thus bsg ua : 
*< My son 1 from my soojapls learn to war, 
In camps to suffer, and in fields to dare : 
But happier chance than mine attend thy care t' 
Tim day my band thy tender age shall shield. 
And crown withhonbun of the conquei'd fieM : 
Thou, when thy riper years shall send thee forth 
To toils of war, be nandfiil of my worth : 
Assert thy birthright ; and in arms be known 
For Hector's nephew and JBneas* son." 

He said ; and, striding, issuod on the plain. 
Antens and Mnestheus, and a nom'rous train, 
Attend his steps : the rest their weapons take. 
And crowding to the field the camp forsake. 

A cksod of blinding dost is rais'd around; 
Labours beneath their feet the trembling ground. 

Kor Toraus, poslsd on a hill, fiwn fitf 
Bshsid the progr«Bi of the movng war t 



With him the Latins viewM the oovef>d piaiv 
And the chill blood ran backward in their vsfai. 
Jutuma saw th* advancing troops appear, 
And heard the hostile sound, and fled for foar, 
£neas leads ; and draws a sweeping train, 
Clo8*d in their ranks, and pouring on the plaJB 
As, wbenawhifiwind, rushing lo the shore 
From the mid ocean, drives the waves before |> 
The painful bind with heavy heart foresees 
The flatted fiekls, and slaughter of the tieee; 
With such impetuous rage the prince appears^ 
Before his doubled finot ; nor less destrnetisa 

bears. 
And now both armies shock in open field ; 
Osiris is by strong Thyitabimus kill'd. 
Arcbetius, Ufoiis, Epufon, are slain 
(All fom'd in arms, and of the Latian train) 
By Gyas', Mnestheus*, and Achates' band. 
The fatal augur fidls, by whose command 
The truce was broken, and whose lanoe^ eoshnM 
With Trojan blood, th' unhappy fight lenewM. 
Loud shouts and chunours rend the liquid sky { 
And o'er the fields the firighted Latins fly. . 
The prince dfaidaina the dastards to pursnoy 
Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting finr. 
Tumos alone, amid the dusky plain, 
He seeks, and to the combat caUs in vain. 
Jutuma heard, and, seis'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's chariot 

eer; 
Assmnes his shape, his armour, and hismieii. 
And, like Metiscus, in has seat is seen. 

As the black swaUow nOas-the palace plies ; ' 
O'er empty courts, and under arches, flies ; 
Now hawks abft, now skims akmg the flooid, 
To fivnish her kiquaoious aeet with food : 
So drives the rapid goddess o'er the plans; 
-The smoking horsef run with loosen'd reins. 
She steers a various course amoiig the fesat 
Nowhere, now lhsrB,her conqu'ruig hriHh^ 



Now with a straight, now with a wheeling flighl« 
She turns and bends, but shuns the single fight. 
.ASneas, fir'd with fury, breaks the crowd, 
And seeks his foe, and calls by name akrad t 
He runs within a narrower ring, and trtet- 
To stop the chariot, but the charwt fliee* 
If he but gain a glimpae, Jutnma fiwrs, 
And far away the Dannian hero bears. 
What should he do? Nor arts nor annf 

avail; 
And various cares in vain hu mind aasaiL 
The great Messapus> thund'ring through the 

fieU, 
In Us Isft hand two poiated jav^Uns beU s 
Baooont^ring on the prince, onedart hedresr. 
And with unerring aim, and utmost vigsw, 

threw. 
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jfinMUi taw it awifi, and, gtooping low 
^ Beneath hk btickleri khumi'd the threai'mng 
blow. 
The wMpon biuM aboFe his beadi and tore 
The wmriog plume, which on hie helm he wore, 
ForcM by Uiia hottile act, and fir'd with epite, 
That flying Turnoe still dedin'd the fight, ' 
The prince, whoee piety had long repell'd 
Hit inborn ardour now iAvadea the field;- 
Invokes the, pow'rs of violated peace, 
Their rites and injur'd altars to redress; 
Then to his rage, abandoning the rein, I 
With blood and slaughtered bodies fills the 
pUin. [play, 

What god can tell, what numbers can di^ 
The various labours of that fatal day ? 
What chiefs and champions fell on either side, 
In oombat slain, or by what deaths they 

died? 
Whdm Tumus, whom the Trojan hero killed ^ 
' . Who sbar'd the tame and fortune of the fiekl ? 
Jove! couldst thou view, and not avert Ihj 

sight, 
Two jarring nations join'd in cruel Qght, ^ 
Whom leagues of lasting love so shordy shall 
unite? 

JEneas first, Rumlian ducro t>und| , 

Whose valour made the Trojans' qbit their 

ground; 
Betwixt his ribs the jav'lin drove so just, 
It reach'd his heart, nor needs a seoond thrust. 
Now Turnus, at two blows, two brethren slew ; 
First firom his horse fierce Amycus he threw : 
Then, leaping on the ground, on foot assail'd 
Diores, and in equal fight prevaii'd. 
Their lifeless trunks he leaves upon the place 
Their heads, distilling gore, hie chariot graoe. 

Three cold on earth the Trojan hero threw, 
Whom withoutrespite at one charge he slew i 
Cethegu8,Tanais, Taki^fell opprees'd, < 
And sad Onythes, added to the rest-"- 
Of Theban blood, whom Peridiabore. 
Tumus two brothers from the Lycian shore, . 
And fipom Apollo's &ne to battle sent, 
Overthrew : nor Phmbus could their &te pre* 

vent 
Peaceful Menoetes after these he killM, 
Who long had shunn'd the dangers of the field : 
On Lerna's lake a silent life he led, 
And with his nets and angle eamM his bread. 
Nor pompous oares, nor palaces, he knew, 
But wiady from the infectious world withdrew. 
Poor was his house : his lather's painful hand 
Diseharg'd his rent, and plooghM another's land. 

As flunes among the lofty woods are thrown • 
On difTrent sides, and both by winds are blown ; 
The laurels crackle in the sputt*ring fire ; • 
The frighted sylvani from their shadea retire ; 



Or as two neigbb'ring tomola faft from high 
Rapid thoy run : the foamy waters fiy ; 
They roll to sea with unresisted force. 
And down the rocks precipitate their course * 
Not with less rage the rival heroes take 
Their diflf*rent ways ; nor less destniction mak 3 
With spears alar, with swoitis at hand, they 

strike; 
And zeal of slaughter fires their souls alike , 
Like them, their dauntless men maintain the 

field i 
And hearts are pierced, unknowing how to yicU : 
They bbw for bk>w return, and wound for 

, wound; 
And lieaps of bodies raise the level ground. 

Murrsnus, boasthig of his bkiod, thai springs 
From a long royal race of Latian kings, 
Is by the Trojan firom his chariot thrown ; 
GrushM with the weight of ^ unwieldy stone : 
Betwixt (he wheels he fell ; the wheels, that bore 
His living load, his dying body tore. 
Bis starting steeds, to shuQ the gUtt*ring sword» 
Paw down his trampled limbs, forgetful of their 

lord. 
Fierce Hylhis threaton'd high, and, &oe la 

face. 
Affronted Ttlraus in the mkldle space : 
The prince encounter'd him in full career, 
And at his temples aimM the deadly spear : 
So fatally the flying weapon sped, 
That through his brazen hebnet piere>d his 

head. 
Nor, Cisseus, couldst thou 'scape fiom Tomua* 

hand. 
In vain the strongest of th' Arcadian band : 
Nor to Cupentus could his gods afford 
Availing aid against th' ^nean sword, 
Which' to his naked heart puisu'd the course ; 
Nor couM his plated shield sustain the force. 
I61us fell, whom not the Grecian pow'n. 
Nor great subterter of the Trojap tow'rs, 
Were doon/d to kill, while heav*n prolong'd his 

date: 
But who can pass the bounds prefixM by Fatef 
In high LymesBus, and in Troy, he held 
Two palaces, and was from each expellM : 
Of all the mighty man, the last remains 
A little spot </ foreign earth contains. 
And now both hosts their broken troops unita 
In equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 
Serestus and undaunted Mnestheus join 
The Trojan, Tuscan, and Arcadian line ; 
Sea4M)m MessapuS) with Atinas, heads 
The Latin squadrons, and to battle leads. 
They strike; they push; they throng the scant) 

space, 
Resolv'd on death, impatient of disgraoe ; 
An^f where one fidls, another fills his plaoe. 
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Tha GyprUil god4eM mm iMpwM her sod 
To leave th' unfinuh'd fight, and storm the 

town-: 
For, while he rolls his eyes arooiid the pbiiy 
In quest of Tumus, whom be seeks in vain, 
He views I'l' unpisrded city from afar, 
, In careless quiet, and secure of war. 
Occasion offers, and excites hi< mind 
To dare beyond the task he first designed. 
ResolvM he calls his chiefi»: they leave the 

fight: 
Attended thus, ho takes a neighboring height: 
The crowding troops about their gen'ral stand, 
AU under arms, and wait his high command. 
Then thus the lofty prince : <* Hear and obey 
Te Trojan bands, without ^e least delay. 
JTove is with us ; and what I have decreed, , 
Requires our utmost ngonr, andonr speed. ' 
Tour instant arms against the town prepare, 
The source of mischief, and the seat of wai 
This day the Latian tow'rs, that mate th« sky. 
Shall, level witli the plain,, in ashes lie : 
The people shall be slaves, unless in time 
They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 
Twice have our Cbes been vanqpishM on the 

plain : 
Then shaU I wait tiM Tumos will beidam? 
Your force against the- perjur'd city bend: 
There it began, and there the war shall end. 
Tho peace profan'd our rightfiil arms requires ; 
Cleanse the pollated place with purging fires." 

He finish'd ; and'— one soul inspiring all-- 
Form'd in a wedge, the foot approach the wafl. 
Without the town, an unprovided train . 
Of gaping gazing citizens are slain. 
Some firebrands, others scaling ladden, b«ar.; 
And those they toes aloft, and these they rear ; 
The flames now launched, the feather'd arrows 

fly; 
And clouds of missive arms obscure the sky. 
Advancing to the firont, the hero stands. 
And, stretching out lo heav'n his pious hands, 
Attests the gods, asserts his innocepce, 
Upbraids with breach of faith th' Ausonian 

princp. 
Declares the royal honour ^oUbly stain'd. 
And twice the rites of holy peace profan'd. 

Dissenting clamours in the town arise ; 
Bach will be heard, and all at once advise. 
One part for peace, and one for war, C9ntends : 
Sane would exclude theSr foes, and some admit 

. their ifiends. 
The helpless king is hurried in the throng, 
And (whate*er tide prevails) is borne along. 

Thus, when the swain, within a hollow rdck, 
Invades the bees with suffocating smoke, 
Tbey run around, or hdwor on tlMir wings, 
Diiu^d to flight, and shoot their sleepy a^Dpi 



To shun the Wittier fumes, m vain they try ; 
Black vapours, issuing fifom the vent, involve 

the sky 
But Fate and envious Fortune now prepare 
To pluAge the Latins in the last despair. 
Tjie queen, who saw the foes invade the town, 
And brands on tope df burning houses thrown. 
Cast round her eyes, distracted with her fear >— 
No troops of Tumus in the field appear. 
Once more she stares abroad, but still in vain ; 
And then concludes the royal youth is slain 
Mad with her anguish, impotent to bear 
The mighty grief, she loathes the vital air. 
She calls herself the cause of all this ill. 
And owns the dire effects of her ungovem'd will ; 
She rojpes against the gods ; she beats her breast ; 
She tears with both \»r handa her purple vest : 
Then round a beam a running noose she tied, 
AdH faslen'd by the neck, obscenely died. 
Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown, 
And to her dames, and to her daughter known, 
The sad LaviniA rends her yellow hair. 
And rosy cheeks : the rest her sorrow share : 
With shrieks the palace rings, and madness of 

despair. 
The spreading rumour fills the public pla«e i 
Gonfiision, fear, distraction, and disgrace, 
And silent shame, are seen in ev'ry face. 
Lalinus tears his garments as he goes, 
Both Ibr his public and his private woes : 
with filth his venerable beard bennears ; 
And sordid dust deforms his silver hairs. 
And much he blames the soAness of his mind. 
Obnoxious to the chanps of womankind, 
And soon redue'd.to change what he so well de« 

sign'd — 
To break the solemn league so bng desir'd, 
Nor finish'd what his fates, and those of Troy, 

requir'd. 
Now Tumus rolls aloof o'er emp^ plains ; 
And herd and. there some straggling foes he 

gleans. 
His flying coursers please him less and leas, 
Asham'd of easy fight, aiid cheap success. 
Thus half contend^, anxious in his mind. 
The distant crie^ come driving in the wind- 
Shouts from the walls, but shouts in murmurs 

drown'd \ 
A jarring mixture, and a boding sound. 
<' Alas r said he, «what mean these dismal 

dries? 
What dolefiil damours from the town arise V* 
Confus'd he stops, and backward pulls the reins 
She, who the driver's office now sustains. 
Replies : " Neglect, my lord, these new alarms ; 
Heie fight, 4nd urge the fortune of your arms; 
There want not others to defend the will. 
If by your rival's h«Mi th' Itdiaofl feu, 
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So shaU yottr flttal sword t>ia friends oppress 
In honour equal, equal in sucoess.'* 

To this the prince : " O sister I— for I knew, 
The peabe infring'd proceeded first from yovt 
I knew yoa, wh«n jrou mingled first in fi^ht t 
And now in vain you would deceive my sight- 
Why, goddess, thiji unprofitable care 7 
Who sent you down firom heav'n, involv'd in air, 
Your share of mortal sorrows to susuin. 
And see your brother bleeding on the plain ? 
For to what powV can Tuqius have recourse, 
Or bow resist his fkte's prevailing fores ? 
These eyes beheU Murranus bile the ground. 
Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 
I heald my dearest friend, with dying breath, 
My name invoking, to revenge his death. 
Brave Ufens fell with honour oathe place. 
To shun the shameful sight of my disgrace. 
On^earth. supine, a nutnly corpse he lies ; * ^ 
His vest and armour are the victor's prize. 
Then shall I see Lanrentupi in a flame, 
Which only wanted to complete my shame? 
How will the Latins hoot their champion^s flight ! 
6ow Drances will insult, and point them to the 

sight! 
Is death so hard to bear ?— Te gods below ! 
(Since those above so small compassion show) 
Receive a soul, dnsuUied yet with sfaune, 
Which not belies my great forefather's name." 
He said : and, while bespoke, with flying speed 
Came Safes urging on bis foamy steed : 
FixM 00 his wounded face a shaifl he' bore. 
And seeking Tumus, sen( his voice before : 
" Tumus ! on you,^ you alone, depends • 
Our last retieT: — compassionaee your fiiend ; 
Like ligbt'ning, fierce JBtoeas, rolling on, 
With arms invests, with flames invades the 

town : 
The brands are toss'd on high: the winds con- 
spire 
To drive along the deluge of the firp. 
All eyes are fixed on you : your foes rejoice ; 
E'en the king staggers,and suspends his choice-^ 
Doubts toddiver or defend the town. 
Whom to reject, or whom to call his son. 
The queen, on whom your utmost hopes were 

plac»d. 
Herself suborning death, has breath'd her last. 
'Tis true, Messapus, fearless of his &te. 
With fierce Atinas' aid, defends the gate : 
On ev'ry side surrounded by the foe. 
The more they kill, the greater numbers grow; 
An iron harvest mounts, and still remains to 

mow. 
Ton for aloof from your forsaken bands,' 
Tour rolling chariot drive o'er empty sands." 
Stnpid he sate, his eyes on earth deoIi]i*d, 
And various oares revolving In his mind s 



Rage, boiling from the boCtoin of his breast, 
And sorrow mix'd with shame, his soul op 

press'd ; 
And conscious worth lay lab'ringin his thooghtg 
And love by jealousy to madness wrought. 
By slow degrees his reason drove away 
The mists of passion, and resum'd her sway. 
Then risug on hu car, he tum'd his look, 
And saw the town Involv'd ita fire and smoke. 
A wooden tow'r with flames already blaz'd. 
Which his own hands on beams and raiten 

cais'd. 
And bridges laid above to Join the space. 
And wheels below to roH fitnn place to place, 
" Sister! the fates have vanquish'd; let us gc 
The way which heav'n and my hard fortuw 

show. 
Thcifight LB fiz'd : nor shall the branded nauH 
Of a base coward blol your brother's fame, 
D^ath is my choice : but suffer me to try 
Myfbrce, and vent n^ rage before I die." 
He said :. and leaping down without delay, 
Through crowd* oPscatter'd foes he freed his wa| 
Striding he pass'd, impetuous as the wind, 
And left.the grieving goddess far behind. 
As, when a fragment, from a mountain torn 
By ^ing tempests, or by torrents borne, 
Or sapp'd by time^ or loosen'd from the roots— " 
Prone through the void the rocky ruin shoots. 
Rolling from crag to crag, from steep to steep * 
Down sink, at once, the shepherds and their 

sheep 
Involv'd alike, they rush to nether greimd ; 
Stunn'd with the shock they fall, and stunned 

from earth rebound : 
So Tumus, hasting headlong to the town, 
Should'ring and shoving^ bore the squadrcof 

down. 
Still pressing onward, to the walls he drew, 
Where shafls and spears and darts promiscoons 
flew, [bme. 

And sanguine streams the slipp'iy ground eni" 
First stretching out his arm, in sign of peace, 
He cries aloud, to make the combat cease : 
« Rutulians, hold ^. and Latian troops, retire 1 
The fight is mine ; and me the gods require. 
' Tis just that I should vindicate alone 
The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 
This day shall firee fimn wars ih'Ausonian 

state, 
Or finish my misfortunes in my fote." 
Both armies from their bloody work desist, 
And, bearing backward, from a spacious Ust* 
The Trojan hero, who receiv'd fiiom fame 
The welcome sound, and heard the chanpion^i 



Soon leaves the token worlu and moobted waOi 
Greedy of war where greater glory calls, 
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Ha ipringf to fight, ezoltlag iu his force ; 
^t■ joLDtod wmoiir ratilM in th« coune. 
. Like Eryz, or like Atbos, great he ohows, 
Or father Apennme) when, white with inows,' 
Hif head, divine, obeeure in cbnds he hides, 
And shakee the sounding forest on his sides. 

The nations, over-aw'd, surcease the fight i 
Immoveable their bodies, fix'd their sighu 
E'en Death stands Mill ; nor fix)m above they 
' throw (low. 

Their darts, nor drive their baU'ripg-rams bo- 
In silent order either army stands. 
And <irop their swords, unknowing, (rom their 

hands. [<nght, 

Th' Ausonian king beliolds; with wonid'ring 
Two mighty champions match'd in-single fight, 
Bona under dimes remote, and brought by fiite,' 
With swords to try their titles to the state. 
Now, in cloe'd field, each other from afar 
They view ; and^ rushing on, begin the war. 
lliey launch their spears ; then hand to hand 

they meetk . 
The trembling soil resounds beneath their fiiet : 
Thoir bocklen clash ; thick blows descend from 

high, 
And flakes of fire from their hard heln»Bts flyt 
Courage conspires i^ih chance ; and both en* 

With equal fbrtone yet, and mutua! rage. 
As, when two bulls for their fair female 
fight ^ 
In Sila's shades, or on Tabunius* height,- 
With horns adverse they meet : the keeper flies ; 
Mate stands the herd; the heifers roQ their 
eyes, (bear, 

And wait th' etent-^hich victor they shall 
And who shall be the lord to role the lusty yeac : 
With rage of kwe, the jealous rivals burn. 
And posh for push, and wound for wtHwd, re- 
turn: [bkwdtv 
Their dewlap! gor'd, their sides are Uv'd in 
Loud cries and roaring sounds rebellow thnf the 

wood: " 
Such was the combat in the listed ground ; 
Bo clash their swords, and so their shields re- 



Jove sets the beam : in either scale he la^ 
The champions' late, and each exactly weighs. 
On this side life and lucky chance asCends : 
Loaded with death, that other scale descends. 
Rais'd on the stretch, young Tumus aims a 
Fun on the helm of his unguarded foe : [blow 
Shrill shoutf and clamours ring on either side, 
As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide. 
Boi all in pieces flies the traitor sword, 
And m the middle stroke, deserts his lord. 
Now 'tis but death or flight : disarm'd he flies, 
When in his hand an udknown hilt he spies. 



Fame says that Tumns, when his steeds he 

join'd, 
Hurrying to war, disoider'd in his mind, 
Snatch'd the first weapon whieh his haste cooU 

find. 
'T was not the fated sword his father bore, 
But that his charioteer Metiscus wore. 
This, while the Trojans fled, the toughness 

heU: 
But, vain against the great Vulcanian shield, 
The mortal-temper'd steel deceiv'd his hand : 
The shiver'd fragments shone amid the sand. 
Surpcis'd with fear, he fled along the field, 
And now forthright, and now in orbits wheel'd j 
For here the Trojan troops the list surround. 
And there the pass is cWd with pools and 

marshy ground. 
£neas hastens, though with heavier pace— 
Hu wound, so newly knit, retards the chase, 
And oA his trembling knees their aid refu y 
Yet, pressing fbot by foot, his foe pursues. 

Thus, when a fearful stag is cloe'd around 
With crimson toihi, or in a river found, 
High oil the bank the deep-mouth'd hound ap- 
pears. 
Still opening, following still, wherever he steers : 
The persecuted creature, to and fro, [foe : 
TopM here and there, t' eecape his Umbrian 
Steep is th' ascent, and, if he gains the land, 
The purple death is.pitch'd along the strand. 
Hii eacer foe, detennin'd to the chase, 
Stretclrd at his length, gains ground at ev'iy 

pace : 
Now to his beamy head he makes his way, 
And now he holds, or thinks he holds, his prey : 
Just at the pinch, Uie stag springs out with fear : 
He bites the wind, and fills his sounding jaws 

with air: [cries; 

The rocks,>the lakes, the meadows, ring with 
The mortaJ tumult mounts, and thunders in the 

skies : 
Thus flies tho Daunian prince, and, flying 

blames 
His tardy troops, and, calling by their names^ ' 
Demands his trusty sword. The Trojan threats 
Their reahn with ruin, and dieir ancient seats 
To lay in ashes, if they dare supply, 
With arms or aid, his vanqoish'd enemy ; 
Thus menacing, he still pursues bis course, 
With vigour, though diminish'd of his force. 
Ten times already, round the listed place, 
One chief had fled, and t' other giv'n the chase t 
No trivial prize is j>layM { for on the life 
Or death of Tumus, now depends the strife. 
Within the space, an olive-tree bad stood, 
A sacred shade, a venerable wood. 
For vows to Faunus paid, the Latins' goafdiaii 

|0d. 
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Here hong the vests, and tablets vvere enrrav'd, 
Of sinking roarinerSi from shipwreck sav'd. 
With heedless hands toe Trojans fell'd the tree,' 
To nuJie the ground endosM for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fiite or chance, 
Or erring haste, the Trojan drove his lance ; 
Then st«x>pM, and tugg'd with force immensei 

to free 
Th' encumberM spear from the tenacious tree 
That whom his fainting Kmbs piusuM in vain, 
His flying weapon might from far attain. 

Confused with fear, berefl of human aid, 
Then Turmis to the gods, and "first to Faunas* 

" O Faunus ! pity ! and tltou, mother Earth, 
Whore I thy foster-son receiy'd my birth, 
Hold fiist the steel ! If my religious hand 
Your plant has honoured, which your foes pro- 

fanM, 
Propitious hear my pious pray'r!'* He said, 
Nor with successless vows invokM their aid. 
Th' incumbent hero wrench'd, and pullM, and 

strained ; 
But still the stubborn earth the steel detain'il. 
Jutuina took her time ; and, while in Vain 
He strove, assum'd Metiscus* form again. 
And, in that imitated shape| restorM 
To the despairing prince, his Daunian sword. 
The queen of love— who, with disdain and 

grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afibrd this prompt relief 
T' assert her ofispring with m greater deed, 
From the tough root the lingering weapon 
freed. > 

Once more erect, the rival chiefs advance : 
One trusts the ftword, and one lhe.pcinted lance ; 
And both resolv'd alike, to try their fatal chance. 

Meantime imperial Jove to Juno spoke, 
Who from a shining cloud beheld the shock : 
" What new arrest, O queen of heav'n ! is sent 
To stop the Fates now tab'ring in th' event? 
What further hopes are left thee to pursue f 
Divine iBneas (and thou know'st it too) 
Foredoom'd, to these celestialseats is due. 
What more mttempts for Tumus can be made, 
That thus thou ling'rest in thb lonely shade ? 
Is it becoming of the due respect 
And awful honour of a god elect, 
A wound unworthy of our state to feel. 
Patient of human hands, and earthly steel ? 
Or seems it just the sister should restore 
A second sword, when one was lost before, 
And arm a conquered wretch against his con- 
queror ? 
For what, without thy knowledge and avow, 
Nay more, thy dictate, durst Juturoa do ? 
At last, in derrence to my love, forbear 
To lodge within thy eoul this anxious care : 



Redin'd upon my breast, thy grief unload:- 
Who should relieve the goddess, but the god ? 
Now all things to iheir utmost issue tend, 
Push'd by the Fates to their appomted end. 
While leave was giv'n thee, and a lawf^ 

hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unresisted powV, 
Toss'd on the seas thou oould'st thy foes dis- 
tress, 
And, driv'n ashore, with hostile arms oppress. 
Defixm the royal house ; and from the side 
Of the just bridegroom, tear the pKghted pride : — 
Now cease at my command." Tbe Thond'rcr 

said: 
And, with dejected eyes,this answer Juno made: 
" Because your dread decree too well I knew, 
From Turnus sindfron earth, unwilling I with- 
drew. 
Else should you not behold me here alone, 
Involved in empty clouds, my friends bemoan, 
But, girt with vengeful flames, in open sight, 
Engag'd against my foes in mortal fight. 
'Tis true, Juturna mingled in the strife 
By my command, to save a brother's lifo. 
At least to try ; but (by the Stygian lake— 
The most religious oath the gods can take) 
With this restriction, not to bend the bow, 
Or toss the spear, or trembling dart to throw. 
And now, rerign'd to your superior might. 
And tir'd with fruitless toils, I loathe the 

. light. 
This let me beg (and this no fates withstand) 
Both for myself and for your father's land. 
That, when the nuptial bed shall bind the peace 
(Which I, since you ordain, consent to bless,) 
The laws of either nation be the same ; 
But let the Launs still retain their name, 
Speak the same language which they spoke 

belb^. 
Wear the same habits which their grandsiros 

wore. 
Call them not Trojans : perish the renown • 
And name of Troy, with that detested town. 
Latium be Latium still ; let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal majesty remsin.** 

Then thus the foimder of mankind replies 
(Unruffled was his front, serene his eyes :) 
** Can Saturn's issue, and heav'n's other heir. 
Such endless anger in her boson bear ? 
Be mistress, and your full desires obtain ; 
But quench the choler you foment in vain. 
From ancient blood,th' Ausonian people sprung, 
Shall keep their name, (heir habit, and their 

tongue: 
The Trojans to their customs shall be tied : 
I will, myself} their common rites provide : 
The natives shall command, the foreigners tnk 
side. 
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/lU tlnfl bo LAtium ; Troy without a name 
And her lost som Ibrget from whence they 



From blood eo mix*d, a piooa race shall flow, 
Equal u> gods, excelling all bebn;. 
No nation more respect to jou shall pay, 
Or greater oflT'iings co your alurs lay." 
Juno consents, well pleas'd that her deskes 
Had found sucoem, and from the cloud retires.- 
The peace thus made, the Thunderer next 

prepares 
To Ibrce the wat'ry goddess from the wars. 
Deep in the dismal regions void of light, 
Three daughters, at a birth, were bom to Night : 
There their bro\»ti mother, brooding oa4iercare, 
InduM with windy wings, to flit in air. 
With serpents girt alike, and crown'd with hiss- 
ing hair. 
In hear'n the Dim caflM, 4nd s^ at hand, 
Before the throne of angry Jove they stand. 
His ministers of wrath, and ready still 
. The minds of mortal men with fears to fiH, 
Whene'er the moody aire, to wreak his hate 
On realms or towns deserving of their fate, 
Hurls down diseases, death, and-d^ly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world vHtb war. 
One sister-plague of these from.heav'nhe lent. 
To (right Jutuma with a dire portent. 
The pest comes whirling down : by &r mo^ 

slow ^ 

Springs the swift arrow from the Parthian bow. 
Or Cydon yew, whei^ traveniing ttie skies, ' 
And drench'd in pois'noos juice, the sure d»> 

Btruction flies. 
^Vtth such a sudden, and unseen a flight. 
Shot through the clouds, the daughter of the 

Night. 
Soon as the field inclos'd she had in view, 
And from a&r her destih'd ({Uarry knew— 
Contracted, to the boding bird she turns, 
Which haunts the rain*d piles and hallow'd urns. 
And beats about lh» tombs with mighty wings, ' 
Where songs obscene on sepulchres she sings. 
Thus lessened in her Ibrm, with frightful cries 
The Fury round unhappy Tumus flies, 
Flaps 6nha shield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 
A bzy chillness crept along his blood ; 
Chok'd was his voice; his hair with horror 

stood. 
Jutuma firom a&r beheld her fly, 
And knew th' ill omen, by her screaming cry, 
And stridor of her wing. Amaz'd with fear, 
Her beauteous breast she beat, and rent her 

flowing bair. 
" Ah me !" she cries, " in this unequal strifb. 
What can thy sister more to save thy life ? 
Weak as I am, can I, alas ! 'cohtend 
In aims with that inexorable fiond? 



Now, now, I quit the field! forbear to firight 
My tender soul, ye baleful birds of night ! 
The'lashing of your wings I know too woD, 
The sounding flight, and tun'ral screams of hell ! 
These are the gifts you bring from haugby 

Jove, 
The worthy recompense of ravish'd lovf> \ 
Did he for this exempt my life from fate ! 
O hard conditions of immortal state ! 
Though bom to death, not privilegM to (fie, 
But ibrc*d to bearimpos'd eternity ! 
Take back your envious bribes, and let me gn 
Companion to my brother's ghost below ! 
The joys are vanlsh'd : nothing now remains 
Of life imroorul, but immortal pains. 
What earth wilt open her devouring womb. 
To rest a weary goddess in the tomh?' 
She drew a length of sighs ; nor more she said. 
But io her azure mantle wrapp'd her head, 
Then plung'd uto her stream, with deep de- 
spair; 
And her lastaobs came bubbling up in air. 
Now stem iEneas waves his weigiily spear 
Against his foe, and thus upbraids his fear : 
** What flirther subterfuge can Tumus find 7 
What empty hopes are harbour'd in his miad'' 
'Tis not thy swiftness can secure thy flight : 
Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 
Vary thy shape in thousand forQis, and dare 
AVhat skill and courage caq attempt in war : 
Wish ibr the wings of winds, to mount the sky 
Or hid within the hollow earth to lie !" 
The champion shodc his he%d, and made this 

short reply : 
" No threats of thine my manly mind can move 
'Tis hostile heav'n I dread, and partial Jove." 
He said no more, but, with a sigh, repressed' 
The mighty sorrow in his swelling breast 
Then, as he roll'd bis troubled eyes around, 
An antique stone he^aw, the common bound > 
Of neighboring fields,a:&d barrier of the ground- 
So vast, that twelve strong men of mo<fora days 
Th' enormous weight from earth could hardly 

raise. 
He heav'd it at a lift, and, pois'd on high, 
Ran stasg'ring on against his enemy. 
But 80 disordered, that he scarcely knew 
His way, or what unwieldy weight he threw. 
His knocking knebs are bent beneath the load , 
And shiv'ring eold congeals his vital Uood. 
The stone drops from his arms, and, fiiliingshoit 
For warn of vigour, mocks his vain eflfort. 
And as, when heavy sleep has dos'd the si^t, 
The sickly fancy labours in the night ; 
We seem to run ; and, destitute offeree, 
Our sinking limbs forsake us in the course : 
In vain we heave for breath ; in vain we cry t 
The nerves, unbrac'd, their usual strength deay ; 
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And on the tongue tfa* Mating iccaols die ; 
So Turoiu fitf'd : wfaaterer meane be tried 
All force of anne, and pointi of art emplo7'd> 
The Fury flew alhwart, and made th' endea*- 
▼our void. 
A thonaand TBrkoa thoughts his aoul eon- 
found: 
He itar'd about; nor aid, nor iamieiband: 
His own men stop the pass ; and his own waDs 



Once more he pauses, and looks out again, 
And seeks the goddesa-charfoteer in vain. 
Trembling he views the thmd'ring chief ad- 
vance, 
And brandishing aloft the deadly lanoe : 
Amai^ he oow^ beneath his conquering foe, 
Forgets toward, and waits the coming blow. 
Astonish'd while be stands, and fixM with fear, 
AimM at his shield, he soes th' impending 



1^ hero measurM first, with narrow view. 
The destin'd mark ; and, rising as he threw, 
With its full swing, the fatal weapon flew. 
Not with less rage the rattling thunder falls. 
Or stones from batt'ring-engines break the 

walls 
tSwift as a whirlwind, fireman arm so strong 
The lanoe drove on, and bore the death along t 
Naught could his seven-fiild shiekl the prince 

avail. 
Nor aught beneath his arms, the eoat of mail : 
It piercM through all, and with « grisly wound 
Transfixed his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 
With groans the Latins rend the vaulted sky : 
Woods, hills, and valleys, to tbs voce reply. 



Now, low on earth, the lofrf chicfis laid, 
Witheyes cast upwards, snd with aims difr 

play'd, 
And, recreant, thus to the proDd victor prayed. 
" I know my death deserrd, nor hope to fife 
Use what the gods and tiiy ^Md fiMrttne give. 
Yet think, oh ! think, if mercy may be ahown, 
(Thou hadst a fitfheronce, and hast a son)— 
Piiy my sire, now sinking to the grave. 
And (bt Anchises* sake, oU Daunus save ! 
Or, if thy vowVl revenge pursue ray death. 
Give to my fi-iend^ my body void of breath ! 
The Latian chiefi have seen nae beg my life : 
Thine is dm conquest, thine the royal wife : 
Against ayieUed man, 'tis meanti^Mble strife.** 
In deep suspense, the Trojan aeem'd to stand. 
And, just prepared to strike, repreos'dhis hand. 
He roll'd his eyes, and ev'ry moment felt 
Hii manly soul with more compamion melt; 
When, casting down- a' casual glance, he spied 
The golden belt that glittered on his side, 
The fetal spoil which haughty Tumus tore 
From dying Pallas, and in triumph wor«. 
Then rous'd anew to wrath, he loudly cries, 
(Flamee whilp he spoke, came flashing Iron 

his eyes») [tend, 

" Traitor ! dost thou, dost tbon to grace pre- 
Glad as thou art, in trophies of my friend f 
To his sad soul a gratefid offering go! 
'Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thu deadly bkrw.** 
He misM his arm aloft, and at the word, 
Deep inhis bosom drove the shining sword. 
The strsaming Uood distain*d his armsaroimd ; 
And the disdamfiil soul came rushing thrs«gk 

the wound. 
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• F^mgtr vice eati»t aeuitan 



Ridder$ aumferruA vaiet, emon ip§a tecaiuB, 



oVmn mnthor's opinioiif coocerning the Drama. 
la many thingp, particularly in the nain point 
of preference giren to rhyme, he afterwardrtaW 
eanw to retract some of the principles here 
laid down. We have endeavoured elaewhofo 
to trace the progress and alteration of Dry- 
den's sentiments upon these sul^jtets.* But' 
tlie reader's attentyNi may be here called to the 
degaat Ibrm into which he has thrown his 
essay, and which has been so often in vain fol- 
lowed bydmoiy imitators. The scene of the. 
dialogue, and the striking incident by which it 
is introdttced, have the happiest efiect in arrest- 
ing the attention ; And infinity address is dis- 
played in conducting the subject, from the dis- 
tant noise of a bloody sea-fight, into the aca- 
demic prolusions of dramatic criticism. 

The speakers it the dialogue are four ; three 
of whom are persons ** whom their wit and 
quality Jiave made known to all the town.** 
The fborthy of whose properties the author 
speaks more mddestly, is Nbandbi, under 
which feigned appellation Dryden himself is 
figured. In corroboration of tins, Mr. Ma lone 
pfoducea two instances, in which Dryden is 
called Neander by the ftmous Corinna, or 
Blin Thomas.t Moreover, the curious reader 
most be mformed, that there is an anagram in 
the name of the second personage, Lisidkius, 
which poinu him out to be Sir Charles Sedley, 
or Sidley, for his name was spelled both ways.^ 
Cbitbs, the advocate (or blank verse, is Sir 
Robert Howaid, our author's friend and bro- 
Ibsr-in-law ; who, in the preface to his plays pub- 

t In an elegy on hfs death, and In a poem address- 
sdto CapCaUi Gtbbo'n.~lfaiofM, Vol.1, p. S9. For 
aagbt I know, an imperfect anagram may be In- 
tsadedi for the Mtem In the name of Dryden, 
«tthaver7ntt]eald,wlll make oat the word HTf- 



I For Dr7den*sooonezk>n with this gay writer, 
SM the dedkaUsn of the "Asslgnatton/*^ Li 
li Mtolos, a Uttie changed. 
VOL. n.— 15 



lished in 1665, had censured rhyming tragadisa 
as unnatural. Prior, has askured us, that 
EuaBNms means the witty Earl of Dorset, 
then Lord Buckhurst.* A very critical obser- 
ver may remark an inaccuracy in inuoducing 
his kNidship as listening to the sound of a sea- 
fight, in which he was himself actually en- 
gaged.t But Dryden did not mean to identify 
his speakers, anid'tliose shadowed out under 
them, otherwise than in their capacity of crit- 
ics and authors. 

Dryden has, with infinite address, avoided, 
or overcome, the obstacles which commonly at- 
tend a9 argumentative discussion, in form of a 
dialogue. The author of such disputations, b 
general, so obviously favours one of the coai- 
batanta, that wo as soon expect Hector to alay 
Achilles, or Turnus to defeat /EIneas, as npur- 
ish the least hope of the unfriended champion 

.. * "Tbe most eminent masters In their several 
wajrs appealed to Um determination. WaUer 
thought It an honour to consult hjm inlhe softness 
and harmony of his verse, and i>r. Sprat in the de- 
licacy and turn' of his prose. Dryden determines 
by him, under the ohamcter of Eugenius, as to the 
laws of dramatie poetry.** This occurs to Prior's 
dedication of hU poems to Lionel, Earl of Dorset 
and Middlesex, id which he gives his flOber's char- 
acter at length. 8vo. edit. 170S. 

t The evening before tb^bauie, he Is said to have 
composed the lively song beginning, 

To all you ladies now at land. 

Prior gives the following aoconnt of the matter i 
" in the first Dutch war, he went a volunteer with 
the [>uke of York ; his behaviour during that caift- 
palgn mras sixeh as distinguished the i<ackvlll, de- 
scended from that HlUebrand of the name, who 
was one of the greatest captains that came into 
England with the Conqueror. But his making a 
song the night before the engagement, and It is 
one of the prettiest that oYor was made, carries 
with It BO sedate a preseaee of mind, and such an 
unusual gallantry, that It deserves as much to be 
recoided as Alexander's Jesting with his soldlen 
before he passed the Oranleus, or William the First 
of Orange giving order over night for a battle, and 
desiring to do called In tbe moiiilng, lost he should 
>appen to sloop too long." 
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making anyeflbctual renstanoe. Besidei, m 
prepRred argument! of thU sort, u in prepar- 
ed jetto on the atage, there is an ohvious open- 
ing left for thoae tbrasta on iNrhich the author 
chiefly depends lor succees ; ao that, instead of 
admiring the victor, we are angry at the had ad- 
dress of bis antagonist. All these obstacles 
Dryden has contrived to surmount, by the num- 
ber of hu characters, and the variety of their 
dialogue ; where not only the argument of Ne- 
anders antagonist is fiurly stated, but the topics 
are so judiciously varied, that the reader is 
brought to the pomt which the author aims at, 
without siiffness or coasliaint, as if in the or- 
dinary flow of literary conversation. Thus, 
as we never see the purpose which Dryden 
wishes to attain, we arrive at his conclusion 
without fiitigne or prejudice. 
The " Essay on I>amatie Poetry *' was as- 



sailed by several critiost Martin CUiTord, 01 
the Charter-House, accused our author of pil- 
fering from the French critics, in the second oi 
four very abusive letters. The only existing 
edition of these diatribes is one in 1687; but, 
from their date knd import, this may have been 
a reprint. Sir Robert Howard also attadied 
the Essay, in the pfe&ce to hii " Duke of Ler- 
ma,*' which led Dryden to assert his preference 
of rhyming tragedies, in the Defence prefixed 
to the " Jndias Emperor.* 

Thift Essay was first published in lfi68, or 
perhaps in the December preceding. Sixteen 
years afterwards, Dryden bestowed on it a 
thorough revisal ; and having, in many places, 
altered and amended the expression with unu* 
sual care, be published a second edition in 1684| 
with the following dedication to LordPuok- 
hurst, afterwards Eatl of Dorsal. 



% flE RIGHT HONOITRABLl 

CHARLES, 
BARL OF DORSET AND MIDDLESEX, 

LORD OfiAMBERLAIN OF THEIR MAJESTIES' HOUSEHOLD, XNIGaT 
OF THE MOST NOBLE ORDER OP THE GARTER, ho. 



Mt Lord, 
As 1 was lately reviewing my loose pape^, amongst Uio rest I found this Essay ; the 
writing of which, in this rude and indigested manner, wherein your lordship now sees 
i^ secrod as an amusement to me m the <Sountry, when the violence of the last plasne 
had driven me from the town.* Seein& theo, oxfi theatres shut ufL 1 was en|;aged in 
these kind of thoushts with the same delight witl^ which men thmk upon their absent 
nistiesses. I confow I find many things in this discourse, which I do not now approve ; 
my judgmetit being notd little altered sinee the writing of it, but whether for the oetter, 
or tne worse^ I know not : neither,- indeed, is it much uiaterial in an Essay, where all I 
have said is problematical. For the way of writing plays in verse, which I have seemed 
to &Tour, I have, since that t^me, laid the practice of it aside, till I have more leisure, 
because I find it troublesoine and slow : But I am no wav .altered from my opinion of . 
it, at least with any reasons which have opposed itf For jrbur lordship may easily 
observe, that none are very violent against it, but thope who either have not attempted 
it, or who Imve succeeded ill in their attempt. It is enough for me to have your lord- 
ship's example for my excuse in that Jittie which I have &me iti it ; and I am sure mv 
adversaries can bring no such arguments against verse, as those with which the fourth 
act of «< Pompey " wiU furnish me in its defence.! Tei my lord, you must suffer me a 
littie to complain of ^ou, that you too soon withdraw from us a contentment, of which 
we ^expected the continuance, because you gave it us so early. It is a revolt, without 
ooeasion, from your party, where your merits had already raised you to the highest com- 
mands, ard where you have not the excuse of other mta, that you have been ill used, 
and therefore laid down arms. I know no other quarrel yon can have to verse^ than 
that which Spurina had to lus beauty, when he tore and mangled the features of his 



* Aseaily as lert. DrTden eonfetSM ttet be had srown weary of *%U lant-lorti mittreM, Rbywo.'* 
Baa cho protogve to ** Amanf aebe," tba last rhTminc tngedj which ha ever wrote. Bat althou^ Drr- 
ies soaetiniea chose to abandon his own opinions, Oaro is no Instance of bisowaln# coavenion.hr Che 
MininsiUs of hta adveisailes. . 

f The trasadjr of *■ Ponpey the Oreat," 4to. MS«» translated out of French br certain penoDscf honour. 
Valler wioU the lint act; Lonl Bnckhurst, it wooM seem, tianslsted the ftooxth. 



iiO DEDICATION TO THE 

&ce, otilj bdcaosQ they pleased' too well the sight.* It was an honoar which aeemed 
to wait for you, to lead out a new eoAony of wnters from the ikiotheiwnation : and, upon 
the *fii8t spreading- of your ensigns, there had been many in a readiness to have iht 
lowed so fortunate a lea4er ; if not all, yet the better part of j>oet8 : 
Para, indocili melior grege ; moHls et exspei 
c Inomiiiaia peiprimat cubilie. 

I am almost of opinion, that we should force you to accept of the command, as some- 
timee the praetorian bands have compelled their captains to receive the empire. The 
court, which is the best and surest judge of writing, has generallY allowed of vene; 
and, in die town, it has found favourers of wit and quahty.y As for your own particu- 
lar, my lord, you have vet youth and time enough to give part of them to the divertise- 
ment of the public, before you enter into the senous and more unpleasant business of 
the world. That which the French poet said of the temple of Love, may be as wdl ap- 
plied to the temple of the Muaes. The words, as near as I can remember them, 
wece these: 

Le jeune homiiM a mauvaisa grace, 

N'ayant pas adoi^ dans le Temple d'AmoOr ; 

n faut qu'il eatre ; et pour le sage 

Si ce a'ett paa aoo vrai aejour, 

G'eai UQ gUe tur *>a pasfage. 

I leave the words to work their eflect upon your lordship in their own language, he- 
oauae no other can so well express the nobleness of the thought ; and wish you may 
be soon called to bear a part in the afiairs of the nation, where I know the world ex- 
pects you, apd wonders why you have been so long forgotten ; tiiere being no person 
amongst our young nobility,, on whom the eyes of all men are so much bent But, in 
the mean time, yoiir lordship may imitate the course of nature, who gives ns the 
flower before the fruit ; that t may speak to you m the language of the Muses, which I 
bave taken from an excellent poem to the king: 

As Nature, when she fruit designs, thinks fit 
By beauteous bloisdins to proceed to it ; 
And While the- doetf accomplish all the springi 
Birds to her secret opera^ioas aing.t 

I confess I have no greater reason, in addressing this l^asaj to your lordahiji, than 
that It might awaken in you the desire of writing something, m whatever kind it be^ 
which might be an honour to our age and c6untiy.. Add methinks it midit have the 
same efiect on you, which Uomer tells us the fi^t of the Greeks and Trojans before 
the fleet, had on the spirit of Achilles; who, though he bad resolved not to engage, yet 
found a martial warmth to steal .'upon hun at th6 sight of Mows, the sound of trumpets^ 
and the cries of fitting men. For my own part, if, ill tre^ng of this subject, I som^ 
times (fissent. from the opinion of better wits, I. declare it n not so much to combat 
their opinions, as to defend my own,^ wl^ich were first made public* Sometiitaefl, like a 
scholar in a fencing-school, I put forth mysdf, and showm^ own ill p^y, on pmpoee to 
b^ better tau^t Sometimes I stand desperately to my arms, Uke the foot when desert- 
ed by their horse, not in hope to overcome, but only to yield on more honourable tenna. 
And yet, my lord, this war of opinions^ you weU'know, has fallen out amons the wri- 
ters 01 all ageSf and sometimes betwixt friends. Only it has been prosecuted oy some, 
likepedantq, with violence of words; and managed by others, bke sentleman, with 
candour and avility. Even Tully had a controversy with his dear Atticus .; and in 
one of l^di^logyes makes him sustfdii the part of an enemy in philosophy, w&o^ in lu« 

* Tafertns Maxtmos, lib. !▼. eap. S. 

^ " Foem to the King's most sacred Majesty;*— D^^vsnanTt Worf^t folio, i«79i p. tts. 
; See Uke dedtoatten to the "Rival Ladles,* whieb Is elaborately written la the cause of Rbyssa 
Waak Verse. 
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«etten, is his confidant of state, and made priTy to the most weig|ibr aflain of the Ro- 
man senate. And the same respect whicn was paid by Tally to Atticos, we find re* 
tamed to him afterwards by Cgssar, on a like occasion, who, answerifi^ his book in 
praise of Cato, made it not so much his business to condemn Cato, as to praise Ciceia 
fiat that I may decline some part of the encounter with my aidyersaries, whom 1 
am neither willing to combat, nor well able to resist; .1 will ^re }[0Qr lordship the rela* 
tion of a dispute betwixt sdme of our wits on the same subject, in which they did not 
only speak of plays inverse bat mingled, in the freedom of discourse, some things of 
the ancient, many of the modem, ways of writing ; comparing those with these, and 
the wits of our nationwith those of others. It i^ troe they differed in iheu{ opimops, 
as it is, probable they would . neither do I take upon ae to reconcile, but to relate them ; 
and that, as Tacitus professes of himself Sine studio parHum, mif irA^ without ' passion, 
or interest'; leaving your lordship to dpcide it in &TOur of wbi<^ part yon shall judge 
meet reaso^aUe, and withal, to .pardon thd many errors of 

Your iord^p*8 
Most obedient humble servant, 

JoHX Dmmu . 



TO THE READ£R. 



The drift of the ensuing- discourse was cluefiy to vindicate the honour of omr -fiaig. 
iisih writers, from the censure of those who unjustly prefer the Freodi before them. 
This I intimate, lest any should think me so exceedmg vain, as to teach others an art 
wfaich they understand much better than myselC But ff this incorrect Essa/, written in 
the country, withont the help of books, or advice of friends, shall find anv acceptance 
in the world, I promise to myself a better success of the Second Part, wherein 1 shall 
more fidly treat of the virtuee and faults of the English poets, who have written either 
in this, the epic, or the lyric way.* 

• This prmniieov- anUior nererftillj performed » althonch the ** Bsa^ oa Splc PeeCor^** inl SUM ' 

psTU of US eritleal works, ezbiMt the mettrlalier fjM.propoMd Beoood ran. 
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It" was that nemorable day, in the first sum- 
Ber of Che late war, when our navy engaged 
the Dutch ;^ a day wherem the two most 
mighty ai)d Best^ppointed fleets which any age 
had ever seen, disputed the commahd of the 
greater half of the glohe, the commerce of na- 
tions, and the riches of the universe ; while 
these vast floating bodies, on either side, moved 
■gainst' each other in parallel lines, and our 
vountrymen, under the happy conduct of his 
Royal Highness,t went breaking, by little and 
little, into the line of the enem|^ ; the noise ol 
the cannon from both navies reached our ears 
about the city; so that all men being alarmed 
with it, and in a dreadful suspensef of the event, 
which they knew was then deciding, every one 
went following the sound as his fancy led him ; 
and leaving the town almost empty, some took 
towards the Park, some acrtes the river, others 
down it ; all seeking the noise io the depth oc 
silence. 

Amongst the reiA, it was the fortune of Eu« 
i;enins, Crites, Lisideius, and Neander, to be 
in company together ; three of them persons 
whom tlkeir wit and quality have made known 
*e all the t6wn ; and whom I have chose to hidv' 
vnder these borrowed names, that they may 
not sufl*er by so ill a relation as I am going to 
make of their discourse. 

Taking then a barge, which a servant of Li- 
sideius had provided for thetai, they made haste 
to shoot the bridge, alhdllefl behind them that 
great fall of waters which hindered them from 
hearing what they desired ; after which, having 
disengaged thems^Ivei^ from many vessels which 
rode at anchor in the Thames; and ahnf«t 
blocked uy the passage towards Greenwich, 
they order^ the watermen to let fall their oars 
ll^re gently ; and then every one &vquring hii 

' The third of June lecs. See the "Annas Mi- 
vabUis." (hir author, in his poem to the duchess, 
mentions the circumstance of the cannon being 
lieaid at London : 

When flrom aftir we heard tlie cannon plaj, 
Like distant thunder on a shiny day- 
t James Duke of York, afterwanls James n. 



. own curiosity with a strict silenca, it was noi 
long ere they perceived the air to break about 
them like the noise of distant thunder, or ol 
swallows in a chimney ; those little undulatioDS 
of aqund, though almost vanishing before thej 
reached them, yet still seeming to retain som*- 
what of their first horror which they had be- 
twixt the fleets. After they had attentivelj 
listened till such time as the sound by Ihtle and 
litile went from them,* Eugenios, tifiing op 
his head, and taking notice ^ it, was the first 
who congratulated to the rest that happy onwn 
of our nation's .victory; adding, that we had 
but this to desire in confirmation of it, that wc 
might hear no ^nore of that noise which was 
now leavin| the English coast. When the rost 
had concurred in the samo opinion, Crites, a 
person of a sharp judgment, and somewhat too^ 
delicate a taste in wit, which the world hath 
mistaken in him for ill nature,t *^^t >niiliog to 
us,' that if the concernment of this battle had 
not been so exceeding great, h& couk) 
have wished the victory at the price he 1 
he must pay for it, in being subject to theread- 
uig and hearing of so many ill verses as he was 
sure wouM be made on that subject. Adding, 
that no argument could Vapo some of those 
eternal rhymers^ whp watdi a battle with more 
diligence than the ravens and birds of prey ; 
and the worst of them surest to be first in 
upon the quarry; while the better able, either 
out of modesty writ not at all, or set that due 
value upon their poems, as to let them be often 
desired, and long expected. There are some Ot 
those impertinent people of whom you speak, 
answered Lisideius, who, to my knowledge, 
are already so provided, either way, that chey 
can produce not only a paneg/rtc upon the vic- 

• There is something very striking in thto de- 
scription, which was doubtless copied ftom nnltty. 

^ This is a' favourable representation of the char* 
acter of Sir Robert Howard, who Is described by 
his conlemporarles as very vain, obstinate, and 
opinlonatlve. and as such was ridiculed by Shad* 
well under the Cliaracter of Star Positive AtaU. la 
the'*Impertlnents." 
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lorjr, bat, if need b»| a fimeral el»Qr on tb« 
dalu; wherein, after they have crowned his 
vakunr with many laureb, they wilt at last de- 
plore the odda under whi«ji he fell, conclading, 
that hie courage deserved a belter destiny. 
AU the company smiled at the oonoeit of Li* 
sideitts; butCrttes, more eager than beibre, 
began to make particular exceptions against 
some writers, and said, the public magistrate 
onght to send betimes to forbid them ; and that 
it eoncened the peace and quiet of all honest 
people, that ill poets should be as well silenced 
as seditimis preacbera. In my opinion, replied 
Bugenius, yon ptnsue your point too far ; (or 
ss to my own particular, I am so great a (over 
of poeey, that I could wish them all rewarded, 
who attempt but to do wdl ; at least, I would 
not have th^m worse used than one of their 
brethren was by Sylla the dictator: ^utm in 
tmemne vidimu9, (says Tolly,) cam a ShtOum 
mahupoda de popuio tuhfeemiet^ qtndtpigmm' 
ma in eum /ddud iantummtdo dUnut vtrmbuM 
hngiuMcutiBy ttatkn m iii rtkuM qua» tune vemU" 
bat jvben ei prtuttium fri^iu, tub ea eonditiomt 
fit quid poalea aeribereL I eould wish with all 
my heart, replied Crites, that many whom we 
know were as bountifully thanked upon the 
same condition, that they would never trouble 
Us again. For amongst others, I haVe a mor- 
tal apprehension of two poets, whom this vic- 
tory, with the help of both her wings, will never 
be able to escape. 'Tis easy to guess whom 
you intend, said Lisideios ; and without nam- 
ing them, I ask you if one of them does not per- 
petually pay us with clenches upon words, and 
a certain clownish kind -of raillery 7* If now 
and then he does not offer at a cataehrm$ or 
CUhMlandiamf^ wresting and torturing a word 
into another meaning ; in foe, if he be not one 



* This was certainly Dr. Robert Wild ; an allusion 
te whose "/err Bcreale *' occurs a little below. It Is 
written in a harsh and bartnrous stylo, fllled with < 
"clenches and carwitchets," as the time called 
them ; which having been In fashion In the reign 
of James I. and his unfortunate son, now revived 
alter the Restoration. One of these poets would 

Khaps have toUl us, In nigged vers<;. that the 
se having been Inng in moumln$r. It was no 
wonder that her gayer dress should appear unfash- 
ionable when resumed. The other scribbler. Mr. 
Malone thinks, might be Flecnoe. Or (t may hAve 
been Samuel Holland, a great scribbler on public 



« Cleiveland. being a violent Cavalier, had a sort 
of claim to become a model after the Restoration. 
He has, such iu>table conceits as the followjnf com* 
pailsen of a weeping mistress, to theajigelTn the 
Nripture who moved the pool of Bethesda, the first 
yasMge which occurred at opening the book t 
pitmn Julia, angel* wise. 
Moves the Bethe«la of her trlckUng eyes, 
~ M'fll worU of maladies. 

ilseland'rFifidleitf, t«77,p.ae. 
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of those whom the Frsoch wonU call un \ 
vau bufm ,• one who is so mnch a well-wiUer 
to the satire, that be intends at least to spare 
no man ; and thpugh he cannot strike a blow to* 
hurt any, yet he ought to be punished for the 
malice of the aptioo; as our witches are justly 
hanged, becauM they think themselvee to be 
such ; and suffer deeervedly for believing they 
did mischief, because tiiey nmant it.* You 
have -deecribed him, said Crites, so exactly, 
that I am afraid to. come after you with my 
other extremity of poetry; he is one of thoss, 
who, having bad some advantage of educatich 
and converse, knows better than the other what 
apoet should be, twt puU it into practice more 
unhickily than any man. His style and maUer. 
are every while alike ; be is the most cabs, 
peaceahle writer you ever read ; he never die- 
. quiets xour passions with the leaat coooem- 
ment, but still leavee you in af even a temper 
as he found you ; he is a very leveller in poe- 
try : be croepe along with ten little worchi in 
every Jine, and helps out hia numbers with #br 
to, and Unio, and all the pretty expletives be 
can find,, till he drags them to the end of an- 
* other line, while the sense is left tired halfway 
behind it; he doubly starves all his verses, 
first, for want of thought, and then of expr^- 
sion. His poetry neither has wit in it, nor 
seems to have it ( like him in Martial : 

Pauper viderl Cinna vult, etesi paaper. 

lie affects plainness, to cover his want of 
imaginatfon ; when' he writes the serious way, 
the highest flight of his fancy is some miserable 
antithesis orseemnig Contradiction; and in the 
comic, he is still reaching at some thin oonoeit, 
the ghost of a jest, and that loo flies before him, 
iiever to be caught. These swalfows which we 
see before os on the Thames, are the justV re- 
semblance of his wit ; you may observe bow near 
the water they stoop, how many proffers they 
make to dip) and yet how seldom they touch it ; 
and when they do, 'tis but the surface : they 
skim over i^ but to catch a gnat, and then mount 
into the air and leave it.— Well, gentlemen, said ' 
Eugenius, you may speak your pleasure of these 
auibore ; but though I and some few more about 

* This was an absunl and emel doctrine of the 
EngUsh lawyers of the Ume, who had began to 
disbelieve in witchcraft, and, were yet willing to 
Jusufy the execution of witches. One of them says, 
that if a man firmly beHeves that, Wr whlrlinghla 
hat round bis bead, aiul crying te, he coul4 occasion 
the death of an enemy, be becomes, by performlnc 
Chat ceremony, guilty of murder. Observe thatim. 
less in virtue of siiecial sutute, he couM not be capi- 
tally panlsbed, if. instsad of this whim"icaj device, 
be had actually fired agun, and missed the imtmm 
he aimed at. 
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ihe town vuj pW9 yen a peftce&Ue hearing,^at 
assure jomweiwM, there are multiuides who 
would think jou naUeioiMi and them injured ; 
especiallj him whom yoa first described. He 
k the ver]r Withers of the citj:>^ they have 
bought more editions of his worlui than would 
lenre to lay under all their pies at the Lord 
Mayor's Christmas. When his famous poom 
first came oat in the year 1600,t I hare seen 
them reading it in the midst of diange-time ; 
nay, so Tehement they were at it, that they lost 
Idwtr bargain by the candles' ends.| < Sut what 
will yoa say if he has been recetred aroonnt 

Esat person^? I can assure you be is, this 
y, the envy of one, who is l^d in the art or 
quibbling ; and who does not take it well, that 
any man sbouki intrude so far into his province. 
AU I would wish, replied C rites, is, that they 
who love his writings, may still admire him, 
and his feBow poet : ^ Bamum non odU, &c. 
Is curso sufficient. And farther, added Li- 
sideius, I believe there is no man who writes 

' well, but would think he had hard measure, if 
their admirers should prabe any thing of his : 
yam quoa emOemnifmu, eorum ^uoque laudm 
eoniimnimua. There are so few who write 
welt in this age, said Grites, that methinks any 
pnises shou(d be welcome; tJiey neither rise to 
the dignity of the last age, nor to any of the 
ancients : and we may cry out of the writers of 
this time, with more reason than Petronius of 
hia, Paot vutrd Hceat dtxuse, primi omnium eh- 
fMswfiTii perdidiatU: you have debauched the 
tcne old poetry so far, tliat nature, which is the 
soul of it, is not in any of your writings. 

. If your quarrel (said Eugenius) to those who 
now write, be grounded only on your reverence 
to' antiquity, -there is no man more ready to 
adore those great Greeks and Romans than I 
am; but, on the other side, I cannot think so 
eoBtemptibly of the age in which I live, or so 
dishonourably of my own country, as nut to 

. judge we equ4l the ancients in most kinds of 
poesy, and in some surpass them ; neither know 
f any reason why I may not bo as seolous lor 
<he reputation of our age, as we find the nn- 
cients themselves were in reverence to those 
who lived before them, ^or you- hear your 
Horace saying — 

ladlgnor qnldauam reprehenfll, non quia crass^ 
Coropeittvm, illepidive putetur, sed quJa nuper. 

Andafterj 

fli meliora dies, ut vlna, poemats reddtf, 

•etre yelim,preattm chartls quotus arrogeC annoi ? 

But I see I am engaging in a wide dispute, 

* A voluminous author 0t the reign of Charles L 

t The Iter Boreale. 

t Qm mode of sale.by ai(cUon 



v^n the argaBMoti an not like te xtuth daw 
on either skfe ; fer poesy it of to large an ec* 
tent, and so many, both of tho aacieniB aad 
modems, have done well in all kinds of it, that 
in citing one against the pdier, Ire shall tike op 
more time this evening, than each, man's eoe^ 
sions will allow him : therefore I woaU ask 
Crites to what part of poe^f he wouki eonfae 
his arguments, and whether he woakl defend 
the general cause of the -ancieats agaiast the 
modems, or oppose any age of the ■wde r a s 
against this of ours. 

.Crites, a little while eoasifiering upoo thic 
dqmaDd, tokl Eugenius, that if he pleased he 
would limic tlieir dispute to Dramatic Poesy ; 
in which he thought it not difficult to prove, ' 
eithee that the ancients .ware soperior to Ike 
modams, or the last age to this of ours.'* 
^ Eugenhis was sooiewhat surprised when he 
heard Crites make choice of that subject. For 
aught I see, said -he, I have uadertakea a hard- 
er psovince than I imagined*, for, though I 
never judged the plays of the Glreek ^r R^san 
poets comparable to ours, yet, on the other side, 
those we now see acted come abort of maay 
which were written in the last age. Bat aiy 
comfort is, if we are overeooae, it wiD be only 
by our own countrymen ; and if we yieU to iben 
in this oi^o partof poesy, we more than surpass 
them in/all the other ; for in the epic or lyric 
way, it will be hard for them to show us one 
such amongst them, • as we ha^ve many nosv 
living, or who lately were. They can pcodnea 
nothing so courtly writ, or whidi expresses so 
much the cqotersa^on of a gentleman, as Sir 
John Suckling; nothing so even, sweet, and 
flowing, as Mr* WaUer ;. nothing so majeatie, 
so correct, as Sir John Deaham ; nothing sa 
-elevated, so copinos, and fiitt oT spirit, as Mr. 
Cowley. As for the Itklian, Freochf and Span^ 
ish plays, I can make it evident, that those 
who now- write, surpass them; aiid that the 
drama is ^vholly.oiirs. 

All of them were thus far of Eugenius his 
opinion, that the sweetness of English versa 
was never understood or practised by our 6.- 
Ihers ; even Crites himself did not much oppose 
it : and every one was willing to acknowledge 
how much oar poesy is improved, by the happi- 
ness of some wriUrs yet living ; who first taught 
us to mould our thoughts into easy and signifr- 

* If CMtes be reallx 81r Robert Boward, as thera 
Is every-reason to believe, Drjfden here r e p re sents 
him as supporting a point which he gives up In hia 
preface ; for he eensores both the plou and dlcttaa 
or the ancients, and conelades that, upon Boraee's 
roles, ** our English pla/s may Jostly challosce the 
pre-eminence.** Beeprsfhce to hUFlajs lafbUs^ 
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to fetftoeh tho wparllaitios of «• 
pTMiHNi, Mid to raalw our riiyne so properly « 
part of tin votse, that it iboiild oeirer mtsleftdl 
Ibe wne, l)tft itoeif be lad and got emed bj it. 

Eugenkia waa going to continue thia dia- 
caurae, wImu Liaideintf toU him, that it was 
neoaasary, beforathey prooeeded'Turtber, to tako 
ft atanding meaanre of their edntroveray ; for 
bow -waa it possible, to be -decided, who wrote 
the best plays, before we know what a play 
abould be? but, thisrooce agreed an by both 
partiea, each might have reoourae to it, either to 
prove bis own advantagaa, or to discover tho 
lutings of his adversary. 

He had no sooner eaid this, but all derired the 
ftvour oT him to give the definition of a play ; 
and they "were the more importunate, beoaose 
neither Aristotle nor Horace, nor any other who 
had writ of that subject, had evte done it. 

Liaideioa, after some modest deoiah^ at last 
eonfesaed he had a rodo notion of it ; indeed 
rather a deacription than a deSoitioo ; but whidi 
serred to guide him in bis private thoughts, 
when ho was to make a judgment of wliat oihara * 
writ: that he conceived a pJiy ought to be,'** A 
imi and lively image of huoum nature, repfo- 
ienting its paaions and humours, and iba^ cha^ 
gas af feituoe to which it is subject, ibr the 
delight and insthaetion of mankind." 

This de6nition (though Crites raised a logi- 
cal ol^octjon against it^that it waa only h 
genere etjln^j and so not altogether verlect) was 
yet well received by tne rest : and alter they had 
given order to the watermeib lo torn their barge, 
and row aoftly^ that they, might take the cool of 
the evening In theii* rotum, Gritea being de- 
sired by the company to begin, apoke on behalf 
of the ancients in this manner : 

If oonfidenoe preaage a vieloiy,.Eugenius, in 
his own opinion, has already triumphed over the 
ancients : nothing seems more easy to him, than 
to overeome those whom it is our great^ praiae 
to have imitated welt ; for we do noT only build 
t^ion' their fbundationa, but by their models. 
Dramatic Poesy had time enough, reckoning 
from Thespis (who first invented it) to- Aristo- 
phanes, to b^ boitt, to grow up, and to flourish 
b maluritr. It has been oboBrVed of arts and 
aetencea, ihat hi on* and the same century they 
have arrived to great perfection ; and no won- 
der, since every age has a kind of universal 
genius, which inclines those that lire in it to 
some particular atudies : the work then being 
poshed on by many hands, must of necessity go 
ftrwaid. 

Is it not evident, in these hut hundred years, 
(whan the study of philosophy has been the 
businaas of all .tho virtuosi in Christoodon) 



that ahaoat a new aaiure has haan ravcaled'iM 
oa ? that mora errors of tho school have been 
detected, more useful ezperunents in philosophy 
have bosD m.ade, morp noble secrets in optica, 
medicine, anatomy, astronomy, discovered, than 
in all those oredtdous and doting agea^from Aris- 
totle to ua ?^-so true k is, that nothing spreads 
more fast Jhan science, when rightly wid gene- 
rally cultivated. 

Add to this, the more than common emuhttion 
that was in those times of writing well ; which, 
though it be feund in ail agea, and all persona 
that pretend to the same reputation, yet poesy 
being then in more esteem than now it ir, had 
greater honours decreed to the proftissoia of it, 
and consequently the rivmlship was more high be- 
twoeo thenk They had judgea ordained to de- 
cide their merit, and priiaa to reward it : and 
hiatorians have been diligent to record of JBa- 
cbylus, Euripides, Sophodea, Lyoophroo, and 
thoreat of them, bodi who they were that van- 
quished in theae wars of the Theatre, nod how 
often they were crowned; while tlm Asian 
kings and Grecian commonwealtha ac^rco af^ 
forded them a nobler aubject, than the unmanly 
Ittxuriea of a debauched court, or giddy intdguea 
Of a foetious city -.—'Aiit mmnktio ingama, (says 
Patereulus,) et nunc iavidia, nvne adwumtion^ 
ekaiiontm acaiitdU: Eroulatkin ia the spur of 
wit ; a^ aometimes envy, aomatimes admins 
tion, quickens our^ndeavourt. 

But now since the rewarda df honour are 
•taken away, (hat virtuoua emulation ia turned 
into direct malice; yet ao akMhfiil, that it coiw 
tents ilself to condemn and cry down othe^^ 
without attempting to do better : ^tia a reputation 
too unprofitable, to take the aeoesaary pains for 
It ; yet wiihing they had it, that desire is fa»- 
oitemedt enough to hinder others from it. And 
this, in short', Eugeoius, is the reaaon, why you 
have iMw oo few good poeu, and so many se- 
vere judges. Certainly, to imitate die ancienu 
well, much labour and hmg atody is required ; 
which pains, I have already abowui our poeta 
would want aneouragement lo take, if yet thay 
had ability to go through the work. Thoae an- 
cientf have been faithful hnitatora, and wise 
obse r ver s of that nature which ia so loin and 
ill repreaented ia our plays ; they have ham'fd 
down to us a perfoot resemblance of her, which 
we, like ill copiers, neglecting to look on, have 
rendered monstrous and disfigured* But, that 
you may kno«NM»w much you are indebted to 
thosofour masters, and be aahanipd to have ao 
iU requited them, I m|ist remember you, thai all 
the rules by which we practise the drama at this 
day, (either aueh as ralata to the juataaas and 
ayosmetry of the plot, or the apiaodibal or«i* 
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■Moto, mdi as d«flertpUoM» imrnitioiis, and 
other beauties which are not easential to the 
phij,) were delivered to ui from the obeerva* 
4ioM which Aristotle nnde, of those poets, who 
either lived before him, or were his contempo* 
raries. We hare added nothing of our own, 
Bzoept we have the confidence to say, our wit 
is better ; of which none boast in this our age, 
but such as understand not theirs. Of that 
book which Aristotle has left us, vsfl r^ IImit* 
fwlr, Horace liis **Artof Poetry*' is an ezcel- 
lent comment, and, I believe, restores to us that 
Second Book of his.conceming comedy, which 
is wanting in him. 

Ont of these two have been extracted the 
lamoos rales which the French call I>ef lyoU 
l/nitet, or the Three Unities, which ought to 
be observed in every regular play ; namely of 
time, place, and action. 

The unity of time they comprehend in twen- 
ly-four hours, the compass oi a natural day, or 
as near as it can bo contrived ; and the reason 
of it is obvious to every one,---that the time of 
Ihe feigned action, or fable of the play, should 
be proportioned as near as can bo to the dura- 
tion of that time in which it is represented : 
since therefore all plays are acted on the thea^ 
tre in a space of time much within the coihpass 
of twenty-four hours, that play is to be thought 
the nearest imitation of nature, whose plot or 
action is confined wiiliin that time. And, by 
the same rule which concludes this general pro- 
. portion of time, it follows, that all the parts of 
, It are (as near as may be) to be equally subdi- 
^vided; namely, that tme act take not up the 
supposed time of half a day, which is out of 
proportion to the rest ; since the other four are 
then to be straitened within the compass of the 
remaining half: for it is unnatural ^at one act, 
which being spoke or written, is not longer than 
the rest, shouki be supposed longer by the audi- 
ence ; it is therefore the p9et's duty to take care^ 
that no act should be imagined to exceed the 
time in whioh it is represented on the st^e; 
and that the. intervals and inequalities of time 
be supposed to (all out between the acts. 

Th'is rule of time, how well it has been ob- 
served by the ancients, most of their plays will 
witness. You see them in their tragedies, 
(wherein to follow this rule is certainly most 
diflicult,) from the very beginning of their plays, 
falling close into that part of the story which 
they intend for the action^ or principal object of 
it, leaving the former part to be delivered by 
narration : so that they set the audience, as it 
were, at the poet where the face is to "be coo- 
duded ; and saving Uj^m the tedious expectation 
of seeing the poet set out atyi ride the beginning 



of the coarse, they sufler yoa not to behold hiM| 
till he is in sight of the goal, and just upon you. 
For the second unity, wfaoch is that of plaeo, 
the ancients meant by it, that the scene ought 
to be continued through (ha play, in the same 
place where it was laid in tha beginning : for the 
stage, on vrfaich it is represented, being but one 
and the same i^ace, it is utanatural to coDoeive 
it many ; and those far distant from one another. 
I will dot deny, but by the variation of painted 
ieenes, the fancy (which in these cases will 
conlr^ute to its own deceit) may sometimes im- 
agine it several places, with some appearance 
of probability ; yet it still carries the greater 
likelihood of truth, if those places be supposed 
so near each other, as in the same town or city, 

- which may all be comprehended under the larger 
denomination of one place: for a greater £s- 
tance will, bear no proportion to tlw shortness 
of time which is> allotted, in the acting, to pass 
from one of them to another. For the observa- 
tion of this^ next to the ancients, the French are 
to be most commended. They tie themselves 
so strictly to the unity of place, that you never 
see, in any of their plays, a scene changed in the 
middle of an act : if the act begins in a garden, 
a street^' or chamber, 'tis ended in the same 
places and that you may know it to be the 
same, the stage is so supplied with persons, 
that it is never empty all the time : he who en- 
ters second, has business with him who was en 
before ; and before the second quits the stage, 

. a third appears who has business with him. 
This ComeiUe colls la Utcimm des Semes, the 
continuity or joining of the scenes ; and 'tis a 
good marie of a well-contrived play, when all the 
persons are known to each other, and every one 
of them has somaafiairs with all the rest. 

As for the thircj unity, which is that of action, 
•the ancients meant iio other by it than what the 
logicians do by their ^nis, the end or scope ot 
any action ; that which is the ^rst in intention, 
and last in execution. Now the poet is to aim 
at one great and complete action, to the carry- 
ing on of which all things in his play, even tbo 
vfery obstacles, are to be subservient ; and the 
reason of this ia as evident as any of the former. 
. For two actions equally laboured and driven 
.011 by the writer, would destroy the unity of the 
poem ; it woiiM be no longer one play, but two: 
not but that tliere may be many actions in the 
play, as Ben Jonson has observed in his ** Dis- 
coveries ;"* but they must be all subservient to 

• Now, that It should be one, and entire. One Is 
considerable two ways ; ciUier, as it is onljr «epa- 
raie» and by Itself ; or as teing comiiosed of many 
parts, it iMglns to be otoe. as those parts ^row, or 
are wreushi together. That it should be one the 
first way alone, and by itseU; no man that taatB 
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fhe gitUd oae, which <mr languagv hnppiiy.ex- 
pTMSM in the name of imderpkii ; auchas in 
T'erenee's fNnuicA }■ the dilTerenco aM recon- 
cSement of Thais and Pbndria, which is not the 
ehief bosiueas of the plaj, but promotes the 
Mbrriage of Cbsrea and Chremes's sister, prin- 
cipallj mtended by the poet. There ought to 
be but one%etion, says Coraeille, that is, one 
Omiplete action, which leaves the mind oj; the 
•ndience in a foil repose ; but this cannot be 
broaght to pass, but by many other imperfect 
actions, wAiich conduee to h^and hold the audi- 
ence in a delightful suspense of what wiU be. 

If by these rules (to omit many other drawn 
firoi^ the precepts and practice of the' ancients) 
we should judge our modem plays, Ms proba- 
ble 'that few oif them would endure the trial: 
that which should be the business of a. day, 
takes up in some of them an age ; instead of 
one action, they v€ the epitomes of a man's 
Kfe ; and for one spot of ground^ (which the 
stage should represent) we are sometimes in 
more countries than the map can show us. 

But if we allow. the ancients tb have con- 
Iriwed well, we* most acknowledge them to h«ve 
written better. Q^nestionless we are deprived 
of SL great stock of wit in the loss of Meoander- 
aiaong the (xreek poets, and of GbbcUIus, Afra^ 
nius, and Varius, among the Romans. We 
may guess at MenandeHs excellency by the 
plays of Terence, who translated some of his ; 
and yet wanted so liiuch of him, that he was 
eaUeid by C. Oa»ar the half>Menander ; and 
laay judge of Varius, by this testimonies of 
Horace, Martial, , and V^lleius Paterculus. 
'Tis probable that these, codld they be re^jbv- , 
•red, would decide the controversy ; but so long 
at Aristophanes and Plautus are extant, while 
the tragedies of fitiripides, Sophocles, and Sen- 
eca, are in our hands, I can ne?er see one of 
those phys which are now wriiten, but it in- 
creases my admiration of the ancients. And 
yet I mast acknowledge further, that to admire 
them as we ought, we should understand them 
better than we do. Doubtless many things ap- 
pear flat to ns, the wit of which depended on 
some custom or sttry, which never came td our 
knowledge; or perhaps «n some criticism in 
their language, which being sO long dead, and 
only remaining hi their.books, 'tis not possible 
they should make us^undcrsland perfectly. To 

tastsd letters ever would say, especially having re- 
quired, liefore, a Just magnitude, »nd equal propor- 
tioo of ibe pans tn themselves. Neither of which 
6sn poasibly be, if the action be slnste and sepa- 
iate,norcompoMd of parts, which laid together In 
themselves, with an equal and fitting profioitlon, 
tend to the same end, which thing, out of antiquity 
Itself, hath deceived many ; and more this day it 
«s(h dMilve.**'^-Jonton's DUeovsriu, 



read Macrobius, explaining the propriety and 
elegance of many words in Virgil, which I bad 
before passed over without consideration, as 
common things, is enough to assure me, thst I 
ought til think the same of Terence ; and that 
in the purity of his style, (which Tuily so moph 
valued, (hat he ever carried his works about 
him,) there is yet left in him great room fer 
admiration, if I kiiew but where to place it. . In 
the roei^n time, I must desiroTou to take notice, 
that the greatest man of (he last age (Ben Joq^ 
son) was willing ta give place to them in aL 
things ; he w«s not only a professed imiiator of 
Horace^ but a Learned plagiary of all the others ; 
you track him everywhere in their snow. . If 
Horace, Lucan, Petronius Arbiter, Seneca, and 
Juvenal, had their own from him, there are few 
serious thoughts which are new in him: you 
will pardon me, therefore, if I presume he loved 
their fashion, when he wore their clothes.* 
But since I have otherwise a great veneration 
fer him, and you, Eugenius, prefer him above 
all other poets, f I will use no farther ai^ument 
to you than his example : I will produce belbrp 
you fitther Ben, dressed in all the ornaments •nd 
colours of the ancients ; you will need no other 
guide to our party, if you follow him; and 
whether you consider the bad ploys of our age, 
or regard the good plays of the last, both the 
best and worst of the modem poets will equally 
instruct you to admire the ancients. 
CrilBS had no sooner left speaking, but Bu- 

' • Malone and Lan^baflie have both observed, that 
our author elsewhere uses the same image, applied 
Indeed to the very same person : 

Subtle was got by our Albumazar, 

That Alchemist by this astrologer : 

Here he was faShion'd t and we may suppose, 

He liked the fashion Well who wore the clothe^ 

• t Dorset gave an instance of the honour In Whteb 
he held Ben Jon«on, by an excellent epilogue, upon 
the reviving of "Every Man in his Humour.** 
When the speaker of the epilomie has proceeded a 
^ good way in the usual style of rallying the place 
and author, be is intemiptedJiy 

^ Joruon'9 QhMU 

Hold, and give way, for I myself will spe&ki 
Can yon encourage ko much Insolence, 
And add new faults itlll to the great offence 
Your ancestors sp rashly ^id commit 
Against the mighty powers of art and wit, 
When they condemn'd those noble works of mine, 
(Pejanus, and my best-loved Catiline i 
Repent, or on your guilty heads shall faM 
The curse of many a rhyming pastoniL 
The three bold Beaochamps shall revive again, 
And with the London-Pnsntioe conqueri^pain. 
All (be dull follies of the former age 
Shall find applause on this corrupted stage. 
But ifyou pay the great arrears ol praise. 
So long since due to my much injured plays^ 
From all past crlmos I first will set yeu free. 
And then Inspire some one to wtlu like ma 
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ftiiiM, w&o had trailed with aonie impatienc* 
for it^ thus begap :— 

I have olwwTed, in jour speech, that the 
fcrmer partof it is oonvinoiDg, as to what the 
modems have profited bj the nilee of the aa- 
cients; but in the iauer you are C|ireful to con- 
ceal how much th^y ha?e ezoelled them. We 
nwn all the helps we have fromythem, and want 
neither veneration nor gratitude, while we ac* 
knowledge, that to. overcome them we must 
make use of the advantages we have received 
from them : but to thei^ assistances we have 
joined our own industry ; for, had we sat down 
with a dull imitation of them, we might then 
have lost somewhat of the okl perfection, l>ut 
never acquired i^iy that was new. We draw 
not thercfiire afler .their lines, but those of Na- 
ture 'y andr having the life beibre4]s, besides the 
experieiice of all they knew, it is no wonder if 
we hit some airs and features which they have 
missed. I deny not what you urge of arts and 
sciences, that ihey have flourished in some 
ages more than others; but your instance in 
philosophy makes for me : for if natural causes 
be^Dore known now than in the time of Aris* 
tod^, because' more studied, it' follows, that po- 
esy and other artfi may, ?rith the same pains, 
arrive still nearer to perfection ; and, that grant- 
ed, it wiU rest for you 'to prove, that they 
wrought more images of human life than, we ; 
which seeing in your discoursp you have avoid- 
ed to make good, it shall now be my task xo 
Aoyr you some part of their defects,, and some 
r few excellencies of the modems. And X think 
' there is none among us can imagine I do it 
enviously, or with purpose to di;traci from them ; 
for what interest of fame or profit can the living 
k>9e by the reputation of the dead 7 On the 
- ether side, it is a great truth which Valleius 
Paterculus affirms : Audita eicat Ubentna Untd- 
omus ; et prw$entia meidi/t^ praterita admim^ 
Some protepumur ;, et hunot o6nM, UlU. hutrui 
trtdwma : th'at praise or censure' is certainly 
the most sincere, which tmbribed posteri^ shall 
give us. 

Be pleased, then, in the first place, to take 
cotice, that the Greek poesy, which Crites has 
affirmed to have arrived to perfection in the 
reign of the old comedy, was so far firom it, that 
the distinction of it into acts was not known 
to them , or if it were^ it is yet so darkly deliv- 
ered to us, that we cannot make it out. All we 
know of it is, from the, singing of their chorus ; 
and that too is so uncertain, that in some d' 
their plays we have reason to conjoctive they 
sung more than five times. Aristotle indeed 
divides the integral parts of a play mto four. 
Fint„the F)n0Ca«if,'or entrance, which gives 



li^ only to the characters of the persons. Mi 
proceeds very little into any part of the aclioo. 

' Secondly, the JEpUadM^ or working «p of the 
plot ; where the play grows warmer, the design 
or action of it* is drawing on, aiid you see 
something promising that ft will come to pass. 
Thirdly, the CtOaaUuU^ called by the Romans 
StatuM^ the h^igh^ and full gcowih of the play : 
we may oall it properly the oountsr^um, whkh 
destroys that expectation,' imbroik the action in 
new difficulties, and leaves you &r distant finom 
that hofxrin which it found you ; js you may 
have .observed in a jrident stream^ resisted by 
a narrow passage, — ^it runs round to, an eddy, 
and carries back the waters with more swiftness 
than it brought theifi on. Ijastly, the Cofailro- 
n^ which, the Grecians called Xpmc^ the French 

. /e denmumml, and we the discovery, or unrav- 

' vlling of the plot : there you see all things set* 
tling again upon their first foundations, and, tha 
ofaatacles which hindered the design or action 
of the play once lemov^, it ends with, that r^- 
sembUince of truth and nature, that tiie awtt- 
ence are satisfied with the conduct of it Thus 
this great man delivered to us the image of a 
play \ and I must confess it is so lively, that 
from thence much light has been derived to the 
fonuing it more perfectly into acts and scenes ^ 
hot what poet first limited to five the number ol 
the abts, I know not ; only we-see it so firmly es- 
tablished in the lime of Horace, that he gives it 
for a rule in comedy,— JVen 6rffMr fwnlo, nai 
MtprodutHor actu. So that you see the Or^ 
ctans cannot be said to have consummaled this 

^art; writing raXher by entrances, than by acts, 
and having rather a general indigested notion of 
a play, thui knowing how and where to bestow 
tho particular graces of it. 

But since the Spaniards at this day allow but 
rhree acU, which they call /smodas, to a play, 
and the .Italians in many of theirs foUow them, 
when I condemn the ancients, I declare it is 
not altogether because they have not five acts to 
every play, but because -they have jiot confined 
themselves to one certain number ; it is build- 

, inga house without a modet; and when they aoo* 
Cieeded in such undertakipigB, they ought to have 
ssicrificed to Fortune, not to the Muses. 

,Next, for the plot, which Aristotle called i* ^ts- 
3df, and often rw» spayyufrMs e^ssxi', and fSram 
•him tha Romans JFVibiila, it has already been jo- 
diciously obse^ed by a late writer, that in their 
tragedies it was only some tale derived firom 
Thebes or Troy, or at least something that hap- 
pened in those two ages;, which, was worn se 
thread bare by the pens ef ail the epic posto, 
and «ven by tradition itself of the talkative 
Greeklmgs, (as Ben^ Jonson calls them,) thiA 
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fcrfbtB k came vpoo the stafe, it wm alroadj 
kMim to aJ Ihe aiidieoce ; and the people, ao 
•eoa HM ef e» they beard the name of (Edipusy 
kaew, as well as the poet, that he had killed hia 
father by a mistake, and committed inceat with 
hie mother, beforethe play ; that they were bow 
to bear of a great pkifue» an oraele, and the 
f^btmt of Laiua r ao that'ihey aate with a yavm- 
iog kinddf expectation, till he waa to come with 
hii eyea pulled gut, and apeak a hundred or 
more Tersee in k tragic tone, in coroplaint of hia - 
misfortunes. But orte CEdipus, Herculea, or 
Medea, had been tolerable ; poor people, they 
eaeaped not so good cheap ; they had still tfaie 
dbepon bouUU set before them, tin their appe- 
tites were cloysd with the same dish, and, the 
novelty behig gone, the pleasure vanished ; so 
that one main end ofDrkmatic Poesy in its defi- 
nition, which wak to^cause delight^ was of con- 
sequence destroyed.* 

In the^ comedies, the Romans generally bor- 
rowed their plots from the Gh«dc poets; and 



theirs was commonly a little girl atolen or 
dered from her parenlk, brought back unknown 
to the city, there got with child by some lewd 
young fellow, who, by the help of his servant, 
ehnaU his father; and when her time comes, 
tDcry,/amo Ijuanaf fir openif one or other sees 
a little box or cabinet which was carried away ^ 
with her, and so .disoofers her to her friends, 
if some god do not prevent it, by coming down 
m a machine, and taking the thanks of ittohim^ 
self. 

By the pbt yea may guess much of the char- 
afllers of the persons. Ai^ old father, who would 
wfllingly, belbre he dies, see his Son well mar« 
rind ; hia debauched son, kind in his nature to 
his mutress, but miserably in want of money ; 
a servant or slave, who has so much wit to 
strike in- with him, and help to dupe his fether ; 
a braggadocio captain, a parasite, and a lady of 



As for the poor honest maid, en whom the' 
itory is buih, and who ought to be one of the 
prrndpal actois in the play, s(e is commonly a 
mute an it: she has the breeding of the old 
ElittbeCh way, which «ras fiv maids to be seen 

• This OI4ecUon,althoa«h stated against Crltea 
the prototjpeor Boward^eoours in Sir Rebert'sown 
pienoe, who poinU out an sddlUonal advantage at- 
landing it He observes, that the sul^ecu of the an- 
clenii were osuallr the most known stories and te* 
Ues; acircomstanae which led them to compose 
their plays rather of speeches and choruses, than 
of scenic action, and representaUont Because, 
** Seneca making choice of Medea, Hlppolytiis, and 
Beieoles OStus, it was impossible to show Medea 
throwing ttie numflsd limbs of Jason iitto her age- 
leniwtng kettle, or to present the seanersd Umbs of 
Bippoljtas upon the stage, or show Haieulea booip 
Ing won Us own funeral pile." 



and not to be heaid; andit is enotign you know 
ahe is willing to be married, when the fifth act 
requirea it. 

These are plots built after the Italian mode 
of houses,-»ydU see through them nil at once x 
the characters are indeed the imitaunns of na* 
ture, but so narrow, as if they had imitated qply 
an eye* or a hand, and did not dare to venture 
on th'e lines of a face, or the proportion of a 
body. 

But HI how strait a con^nas soever thsy 
have bounded their pk>is and chamolers, we 
will pasa it by, if they have regularly pursued 
them, and peiftctly obsefredthose three unfties 
of time, place, and action ; the knowledge ol 
which you say is derived to us from them. But, 
in the first place, give me leave to toU yon, that 
the unity of place, howefer it might be prad* 
tised by them, was never any of their rales : we 
neither find it in Aristode, Horace, or any who 
have written of it, till in our age the French po- 
ets first made it a precept of the stage. The 
nnity of time, even Terence hin^lf, who waa 
the best and most reguiar of them, hts neg- 
lected : his " IfsairfMili'msnmwNot, ** 'or 19e)^ 
punisber, takes up visibly two days, aays dcal^ 
ger ; the first two acts concluding the first day, 
the last three the day ensuing ; and Euripide^ 
in tying himself to one day, has committed an 
absurdity never to be forgiven him ; fbr in one 
nf his tragedies he has made Theseus go fiwn 
Adiens to Thebes, which was about forty Eng- 
lish miles, under the walls of it to give battle, 
and appear victorious -in the next act; and yet, 
from the time of his departi|re to the return of 
the Nuntins, who gives the relation of his vic^ 
tory , ^thra and the Chorus, have but thirty-six 
verses; which fc nek lor every mile a verse. ^ 

The like error is' as evident in Terence bis 
** Eunuch,*' when Laches, the old man, enters 
by mistake, into the house of Thais; where, 
betwixt his exit, and the entrance of Pythias, 
^ who comes to |rive ample relation of the disor- • 
derir he has raised within, Parmeno, who was 
left vpon the stage, has not abbve five lines to 
speak. Ced 6ien employer vn Ungm n cowt, 
says the French poet, who furnished me with 
one of the observations; and almost an their 
tragedies will aflbrd us examples of the like na- 
ture. 

It is true, they have kept the contmuity, or, 
as you called it,-fiaubn des Scenet, somewhat 
better; two do not perpetually come in to- 
gether, Ulk, and g6 out together ; and other two 
succeed them, and do the same throughout th« 
act, which the English call by the name of suigle 
scenes ; but the rcfason U^ because they havs 
■aklom above two or'fhres icenes, properly so 
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called, i& trery aet; for it if to be aooouBted a 
new eealie,'iioi onlj every time the stage is 
empty, but erery peraon who enters, though to 
others, makes it so ; because be iotroduces a 
new business. Now the plots of their plays be- 
ing narrow, and the persons few, one of tfiisir 
a«t8 was written' in % less compass than one of 
our welUwrought scenes; and yet.they are often 
deficieiti even in this. To go no (krther thas 
Terence, you find in the " Eunuch," Antipho 
entering single in the midst of the third act, af^ 
tor Chromes and Pythias were gone off; in the 
same play you bare likewise Dorias beginning 
the fourth act alone { and a^er she has made a 
relation of what was done at .the Soldier's en- 
tertamment, (which by the way was very inarti- 
ficial, because she was presumed to speak di« 
reetly to ihe audience, and to acquaint them 
wilh what wm hecessary ,to be known, but yet 
should have been so oonlrived by the poet, as to 
have been told by perwon* of the drama to one 
another, and so by them to have come to the 
knowledge of the people,) she quits the stage, 
and iPhadria enters next, alone likewise : be 
also gives you an .aceoudt of himself, an4. ^ 
his returning from the country, ia monologue ; 
to whioh anflattfral" way of narration Terence 
is suliject in all his plays. In his " Adelphi, o^ 
Brothers,** Syras and Demea enter after the 
scene was broken by the departure of Sostrata, 
(}eta, andCanthara ; and indeed you can searce 
look into any of his comedies, where you will 
notfresently discover the same interruption. 

But as they have failed both in the laying of 
their plota, and in the management, swerving 
Irom the rules of their own art, by misrepre- 
senting nature to us, in which they have ill sat- 
is6*d one intention of a pl^v wbich was de- 
light ; so ub the instructive part they hare erred 
worse : iiystead of punishing vice, and reward- 
ing virtue, they have often shown a prosperous 
wfckedness, and an unhappy piety : they have 
set before us a bkiody in^e of revenge in Mo^ 
dea, and given her dragons to convey her safe 
from punishment : a Priam and Astyana^ mur- 
dered, and Cassandra ravished, and the lust and 
murder ending ^n the vietory of him who acted 
them. In short, there is no indecorum in any 
of our modem plays, which, if I would eitcuse, 
t oouU not shadow with some authority from 
the ancieots. 

And one &rther note of them let me leave 
^yeu: tragedies and oomtodies were not writ then 
w they are now, pronuscuously, by the same 
person x. but he who found his genius bending to 
the one, never attempted the other way. This 
is so plain, that I need not instance to you, that 
Aristoftaies, Plautus, Terence, never any of 



them writ a tragedy; JEschylus, furipidsn 
Sophocles, and Seneca, never meddlod with 
comedy . the sock and buskin were not wom 
by the same poet. Having then so much care 
to excel 4n one <kiud, very little is to be pardoned 
them, if they miscarried in it; and this would 
lead me to the eonsideralion of their wit, had 
not Crites given me suflkient warning not to be 
too bold in my judgment of it;.becaase, the 
languages being deaid, and many of the cus- 
toms snd little accidents on which it depended, 
lost to us, we are not competent judges of iL 
But though I grant, that here and there we may 
miss the application of a proverb or a custom, 
yet a thing well said will be wit m all lan- 
guages ; and though it may lose something u 
Ui< translation, yet to htm who reads it in the 
original, Ms still the, same ; he has an idea of 
its excellency, though it cannot pass from his 
mind into any other expression or words than 
those in • which he finds it. When Phmdria in 
the *' Eunuch ** had a command from his mis- 
tress to be absent two days» and encouragii^ 
himself to go through with it, said, Tandamtgo 
nvn. UlA oareMi,si tit qwt, vd totitm tridumm? 
Phrmeno, to mock the softness of his master, 
lifUng up his hands and eyes, cries out, as it 
were -in admiration, Aa / wumtsimi tridnum ! 
the elegancy of which wmocrmm, though it can- 
not be rendered in our language, jret leaves an 
impression on our soub. But this happens sel- 
dom* in him; in Platttus oftener, who is in- 
finitely tooWd in his metaphors and coining 
Words, out of which many times his wit is 
nothing } which questionless was one recaon 
Why Horace fidls upon him so severely in those 



Ded proavi nostrt Plaudnoseinqmerot. et 
Laudavere sales, nlmlum patlenter mnimqoe, 
Ne dlcam stoUde.* 

For Horace himself was cautious to obtrude a 
new word on his readers, and makes custom 
and common use the b^st measive of receiving 
it into writings : 

Miilu renascentor qua nfuic Ijsm] cscidere, ca- 

dentque 
Qua none sunt In honors voeabula, cl volet usus. 
Ouempeneaartilttiamest. et ^us, et nonna to* 

quendi. 

The not observing this rule, ia that w^ich 
the world has blamed in our satirist, Cleive- 
land ; to express a thing hard and unnaturally, 
is his new way of elocution. It is true, no 
poet but may sometimes use a catacfareais; 
Virgil does it,— 

Mlstaqae ridenU ooloeasla fUndet aeantho,^ 

• Our author has quotedftam memoir. The Itnsi 
•x^-At notlrf preavLfe. and afterwards— M dl> 
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n hb eclogue of Poltto; sad in hb Mrenih^ 
JSBneid, 



-miruitar el nndaa^ 



Mlratur nomui, Insuetum ftilKeotlalonge 
Scata viruzn fluvio, plctuque innare cartnai. 

And Ovid oDce iiomodaitly, that he atki leave 

todo ii : 

-— (qaem] il rerbo^odacla detar. 

Hand metuam summi dlxlsse Palatia cmli. 

etUing the court of Jiipiter by the name of Au* 
gttstua his palace ; though in another place he 
is moff-e bold, where he Ba3rfl) Et longiu tntent 
Ctapilotia pvmpAM,^ But to do this always, and 
never be able to write « line witboot it, though 
it may be adndred by tome few pedants, 'will 
not pass upon those who know that wit is best 
convened to us in the most easy language ; and 
is roost to be admired when a great th6ught 
coar*« drtsucd in words so commonly received, 
that it IS understood by the meanest apprehen* 
sioos, as the best meat is tlie most easily di- 
gested. But we caqnot read a verse of CJeive- 
bad's without making a face at it, as if every 
word were a piU to swallow : He gives us many 
times a hard nut jto break our teeth, without a 
kernel ibr our pains. < So that there is this diT* . 
feronce betwixt his satires and Doctor Donne's, 
that the one gires us deep thoughts in common 
language, though rough cadence; ihe other' 
gives us ccimmon thoughts in abstruse word*. 
It is true, m some places his wit is independ- 
ent of his words, as in that of the rebel Scot : 

Bad Cain been Scot, God would bave changed 

his doomi 
Not forced him wander, but confined blm bome.^ 

8i sic 9nmia dunaaei I This is wit in all lan- 
guages ; it is like mercury, never io be lost or 
killed :— and so that other, 

For beaat]r> like white powder, iqakes no noise, 
And yet the sUent hypocrite deiiroya. 

You see the last line is highly metaphorical, 
bnt it is so soft and gentle, that it does not 
riiock tts as we read it. 

But, to return from whence I have digrMaed, 
to the consideration of the ancients' writing, 
ud their wit ; of which, by this time, you will 
grant us in tone measure to be fit judgett 

* A mistake for eighth. 

' This reroaA is unfounded ; for the words are-»' 
aim^avUent CtyritoUapmi^a. Ovid. Met 1. 1. In' 
the preoedlnc quotation, for wrbo, we should read 
vertitf and for flMfuom mmmf, ifeMsom magni.-' 



S The Insmrreetlon In Scotland, in Charles I.*ii 
ttaML Inflamed Cleiveland as much as the nation. 
Ve haTs often hMrd of poetie flre, but he Is the 
eoly author who ealis for a bucket of water to 

nchiii 

Rlnc the bens baekwaid, I am all on fire i 

Mdt all the buckeU in a country quin 

•hall quench my ngo« 



Though I see many ezeellont thooghts )n 8e»- 
oca, yet he, of them who had a genius most 
proper for the stage, was Ovid ; he had a way of 
writing so fit to stir up a pleasing admiration < 
and concernment, which are the objects of It .• 
tragedy, and 10^ show the various movements of 
a soul combating betwixt two different passioosi 
that had he lived in our age, or in his own could 
have writ with our advantages, no man but 
must have yielded to him ; aiuf therefore I am 
oontident the ** Medea '* is none of his ; ibr 
though. I esteem it^ for the grarity abd senien-, 
tiousness of it, which he himself concludes to 
be suitaUe to> a tragedy^-^Onme gtmu teripH 
^rmvitate Tragwdia vineUf^jti it moves not my 
soul enough to judge that he, who in the epic 
way wrote things so near the drama as the 
story of Myrrha, of Caunus and Bibiis^and ^ 
the rest, should stir up no more concernment 
where he most endeavoured it.* The master- 
piece of Seneca I hold to be that scene in the ^ 
" Troades,*' where Ulysses is seeking for As* 
tyanax to kill him; there you see the tender- 
ness of a mother^ so represented in Andro- 
mache, that it raises oompaasion to a high 
degree in the reader, and bears the nearest re- 
semblance of any thing in the tragedies of the ^ 
ancients, to ;the ezoellent scenes of passion ill 
Shakspeare, or in Fletcher. — For love scen^, 
you wiilfind few among them; their tragie po- 
ets dealt not with that soft' passion, but with 
lust, cruelty, revenge, ambition, and tbote bloody 
actions they produced; which were more ca- 
pable o^ raising horror than compassion in an. 
audience : leaving love untouched, whoso gen- 
tleness would have tempered them, which is the 
most frequent of all the passions, and which, 
being the private concernment of every person, 
is soothed by viewing ito own image in a public 
entertainment. 

. Among their^comedies, we find a scene or 
two of tenderness, and that where you would 
least expect it, in Plautus ; but to speak gene 
rally,' their loren say little*, when they see each 
other, but omma nua, vita mea; M "f*^ *h7A$ ■ 
as tbo women in Juvnnal's time used to crjr out 
in the fury of their kindness. Any sudden 'gust 
of passion (as an ecstasy of love in an unex- 
pe<ked meeting) cannot better be e x pr e s s ed than 
in a word, and a ai^h, breaking one another* 
Nature is dumb on such occasuws ; and to 
make her epeak, would be to represent her oh 
like herself. But there are a thousand other 

* Our author (as Dr. Johnson has observed) 
" might have determined (his questkm upon surer 
evidence ; for It (Medea) is quoted hy auiatllian as 
Seneca's, and the onbrline which remains of OvM's 
play> (for one line is left us,) Is not fbuad tbam.*' 
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eoBComniettts of loven, ai jealousiM, co»- 
plainti, oootri?tnc68, find the like, wb«ro not to 
op«o their m^odSi at liurge to each other, were to 
be wanting to their own love, and t6 the ez- 
poctation of the audience; who watch the 
rooveroenta of their minds, as much as the 
changes of their fortunes, JPur the imagining 
«f the first >i» pro|)erljr the work of a poet ; the 
latter he borrows from the historian. 

Eugenius waa proceeding in that part of iiis 
diaooune, when Criies interrupted him. I see, 
said he, Eugehiqs and I are ne?v like tcrhave 
this question decided betwixt us ; lor he mam- 
tains, the modems have acquired a new.per^ 
fection tn writing, I can only grant they nave 
altered the mode of it. Homer described *his 
heroes men of. great ^petites, lovers of beef 
broiled upon the coals, and good fellows ; con- 
trary to the practice of the French romances, . 
i#hoee heroes neither e^t, nor drinks nor slee^, 
lor lore. . Virgil m^es JEneas a bold avower 
of his own virtues : 

8am plus JEneas, (hmt super ethers notus ; 
which, in the civility of our poets, is the char- 
aolsf of a fitlifkron, or Hector ; for with us the 
knight takes occasion to walk out, or^ sleep, to 
avoid the vanity of telling hfs own story, which 
the trusty squire is ever to perform for him. So 
in their love scenes, of which Eugefaius spoke 
last, the ancients were more hearty, we more 
taJkative; they writ love as it was't^en the 
mode to make it; and I vrill grant this much to 
Eugenius, that perhaps one of their poets, liad 
he lived in our age, 

81 fbret hoc nostrum fato delapsus in avumA 
as Horace says of Lucilius, he had ^altered . 
- many things ; not that they were not iiatural 
before, but that he might accommodate himself 
to the age in which he lived. Yet in the m^an 
tine ws are not to coadude aAy thing rashly 
against those great meni but preserve to them 
the dignity of masters, and give that honour to 
their memories^-— fuot libitina sa«rai>t^^— ^rt 
of which wo ezp.pct may be paid to us in/liture 
times. 

This moderation of Crites, as it was pleasing 
to all the cqrapany^ so it put an end to that dis- 
pute ; which Eugenius, whp seemed to have 
the better of the . argument, would urge no 
farther. But Lasideius, after he'had acknow» 
lodged hin^seU* of Eugenius his opinion con- 
<!eming the ancients, yet toM him, he had foiw 
borne, till his discourse were ended, to ask him, 
why be preferred the English plays above those 
of other nations ? and whether we ought not to 
submit out stage to the exactness of onr aext 
neighhounl 



Though, said Eugenius, I «n af aflliBos 
ready to defend the honour c^my coontiy agaiast 
the French, and to maintafn, we. are as wail 
able to vanquish them With our pens, as our an^ 
cesiors have been with their swords ; yet, if 
you please, added he, looking upon Neander, I 
will commit this cause to my friend's manago* 
ment ; his opinion of our plays js the same willr 
mine : and besides, there is no -reason that 
Crites and I, who have now Idft the stage,' 
should. re-eater so suddenly upco it; which is 
against the laws of comedy. 
. If the question had been staled, replied Li- 
sideius, who had writ best^the French or Eng* 
lish, forty years ago, I shuuU.have been of yoor 
opinion, and adjtiidged the honour to oorxtwa 
nation; but sirio» that time, (said he, turning 
towaids Meander,) wok havto been so long to* 
gether bad Bnglishmen, that we had noti leisuro 
to bo good poets. Beauinont, Fletcher, and 
Jonson, (who wereonly capable of faringmg as 
to that degree 4)f perfection which we have,) 
were just then leaving the world j asjf, in aa 
age of so much horror, wit, and those naUer 
studies of humanity, they had no farther busi* 
ness among us. But the muses, who ever foW 
low peace, went to plant in another country ; it 
was then that the gr^at Cardinal of Ricbeliea 
b^gan to take them into his protection ; and 
' that, by his encouragement, Comeille, and soma 
ether Frenchmen, reformed their theatre, which 
before waa as much below ours, as It now sur* 
passes it and the rest of Europe. But because 
Crites, in his discourse for the ancients, has 
prevented me, by observing many rules of tfaa 
stage which the modems hsve borrowed fioai 
them, I shall only, in short, demand of you, 
whether you are not convinced, that of all o»» 
tipns the French have best observed them ? !■ 
the unity of lime you find them so scrupulous, 
that it yet remains a dispute among their poets, 
whether the artificial day of twehre faoma, more 
or less, be not meant by Aristotle, rather than 
the natural one of twenty^Hir; and c on a e 
quently, whetlier.all plays ought not to be ro* 
duced4ntO' that compass. This I can testify, 
that in all tbeir dramas writ within these last 
twenty years and upwards, I have not observed 
any that have extended the time to thirty boons. 
, In the unity of placf they ar^ fiilt as scrupu- 
lous ; for many of their critics limit it to that 
very spot of ground where the play is supposed to 
begin ; none of them exceed the oompass of tfas 
siune town or city. 

The unity of action in all their plays is jsl 
more conspicuous ; for they do not burden them 
with undep-plots, as the Etiglish do ; which If 
the reason why many scenes of our tragi earns 
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dkv carry oa a do«i^ that u nothing of- kin to 
the main plol^ and ihat wo see two distinct 
webi in a plaj, like tlnse in Jll-wrought itufi ; 
and two actions, that is, two plays, carried oo 
tofsther^ to the confouiiding of the audience ; 
wbo, before (hey are warm in their concent* 
mantn fiir one part, are diTeried to another ; and 
by that means espouse, the interest of neither. 
Prom hence likewise it arises, that the one half 
of oar actors are not known to thei>ther. They 
keep their distances, as if they were Montagues 
and Gapulets, and seldom, begin an acquaint 
ance tiU the last scene of the fifth act, whes they 
are att to meet upon the atagtf . Tbtf re is no 
theatre in the world has any tiling «o absurd as 
the English tragi-coraedy ; it is a drama of our 
own inTention, and the fashion of it is enough to 
proclaim it so ; here a course \jC mirth, tfiere 
another of sadness and passion, and a third of 
honour and a duel : thus, in two bodrs and a 
half, we run through aH the fits of Bedlanrr The 
French affords you as much variety on th0 same 
day, but they do it not so unseasonably, or mat 
A fropo9j as we { our poets present you (ho p|ay 
and the farce togelhep; and our stages still re- 
tain somewhatof the origin^ civility of the Red 
BuB:* 
Atqoe ursum et puglles media Inter earmlna poseuot 

The end of tmgedies or serious plays, says 
Aristotle, is to beget admiration, compassion, 
or ooncemment ; but are not mirth and compas- 
sion things incompatible? and is it not evident, 
that the poet mast of necessity destroy the for- 
mer by intermingling of the latter ? that is, he 
mart ruin the sole end and object of his tragedy, 
to introduce somewhat that iribrced into It, and 
Is not of the body of it. Would you not think 
that physician mad, who, having prescribed a 
purge, should immediately order you to take 
rastringents ? 

But to leave our plays, and return to theirs. 
I have noted one great advantage they have had 
in the plotting of their tragedies ; that is, they 
are always grounded upon some knibwn history : 
according to that of Horace, EsiukoJIetum ear* 
aien $equar: and ior that they have so imitated 
the ancients, that they have surpassed them. 
For the ancients, as was observed beibre, took 
for the foundation of their plays some poetical 
fiction, such as under that consideration could 
move but little concernment in the audience, 
because they already knew the event of it. But 
the French goes farther: 

Atque Ita mentltor, slo verls falSA remUeet, 
Prime ns medium, medio ne dlscrepei itnum. 

One of the old tbeairea ana rr the lowest order 
'mgthem. 
VOL. IL'16 



He' so interweaves truth with probable fiction, 
that he puts a pleasing fkUacy upon us, mends 
tl^e in(-ri<rues of fate, and difpenses with the se- 
verity of history, to reward that virtue wUcb 
has been rendered to us .there unfortunate. 
Sometimes the stocy has left the .success so 
doubtful, that the writer is free, by the privilege 
of a poet, to take that which of two or more re- 
lations wiH best suit with his design ; as for ex- 
ample, in the death of Cyrus,' whom Justin and 
some others report to have ^perished in the Scy- 
thian war, but Xenophon affirms to have died in 
his bed of extreme old age. Nay more, when 
the event is past dispute, even then we aro wiU 
lipg to be deceived, and th^ poet, if he contrives 
it with appearance of truth, has all the aucMenoe 
of his party f at least during the time his play 
is acting : so nalorally we are kind to virtue, 
when'our own interest is not in question, that 
we take it. up as the general concernment ef 
mankind. On the other side, if you consider 
the historical plays of Shakspeare, they are 
rather so many chronicles of kings, or the busi- 
ness many times of thirty or forty years, cramped 
mto a representation of two hours and a half: 
which in not to imitate or paint nature, but rath- ' 
er to draw her in piiniature ; to take her in little ; 
to look^upoo her through the wrong end of a pert 
speciive, and receive her images not only much 
less, but infinitely more imperfect than ibe life: 
.this, instead of making a play delightful* renders 
it ridicdous : 

auQdcunque ostendls nilhl sic, Ineredulus odl. 
For ^he spirit of man cahnot be satisfied but 
with truth, or at least verisimility ; and a poem is 
to contain, if not ri irv/io, yet hifioivtw hpuliut 
as one of th^ Greek poets has expressed it. 

Anbiher thing in which the. French differ 
from us and fi'om the Spaniards, is, that they 
do not embarrass, or cumber themselves with 
too much plot: they only represent so much 
of a story as will constitute one whole and great 
action sufficient for a play : we, who undertake 
more, do but multi^y adventures ; which, not 
beng produced fi'om one another, as eflTecttffi-om 
causes, but barely following, constiuite many 
actions in the drama, and consequently make if 
many pUys. 

But by pursuing close^ one argument, which 
is not cloyed with many turns, the Freaoh have 
gfiined more fiberty for verse, in which they 
write: they have leisure to dwell on a subject 
which deseiyes it; and to represent the pas- 
sions, (which we have acknowledged to be the 
poet^s work,) without being hurried from one 
thing to another, %s we are in the plays of Cal* 
deroQ, whioh we have se^ lately upon our th«^ 
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trw, widor the mma of Spanish plots. I h«Te 
taken Dociee hut of one tragedj of oun, whese- 
pbt has that nnifbmity ' anl unity of design in 
it, which I have commended in the French ; and 
Uiat is « Rotto,"* or rather under the name of 
RoHo, the story of Bassianis and Geta in He- 
todian ; there indeed the plot is neither large nor 
intricate^ hut just enough to fill the minds of the 
audiendS) not to cloy them. Besides, you-see 
it founded upon the truth of history,— Kmly Ae 
time ef the action, is not reducible to the strict- 
ness of the rules'*, and you se« in some places a 
little fiuree mingled, which is helow the dignity 
of the other parts: and id this aH our poets nre 
extremely peccant; even Ben Jonsoo himself, 
m ** Sojanus " and •' Catiline,*i has given us this 
olio of a pla^, thb unnatural mitture of comedy 
and- tragedy, which to me sounds just asridlci»-^ 
lously ns .the hietoi7 of DaVid vHh the meny 
humours of GoUah. In "Sqanos" yoo-may' 
take notice of the scene betwixt Livia and the 
pliysician, vi^lch is a pleasant satire upon the 
artiScial helps of beauty : in '^ Catiline *' you 
may see the plhrliament of women ; the little en- 
vies of them to one another ; and all that passes 
' betwixt Curio a^d Fulvia : sctnes admirable in 
their kind, but of an ill mingle with the rest. 
. But I return again to the Trench writers, who, 
ts I have said, do not burden themselves too 
Buch yirith plot, which has been reproadied to 
hem hy an^ ingenious person of our nationf as 

* Although a xealoas admirer of the author. I am 
at a loss to see much merit In the plot of '< the 
Bloody Brother, or RoUo '* of Fletcher. The hero is 
a Duke of Kormoiidy, who first klUe his brother In 
his mother's arms ; tbim has his chnnceHor<^hopped 
io picres, and thrown to the dogs ; beheads his tu- 
tor, kills an offlcer of his guards for burying the 
reliques of his chancellor, knd finRlly is stahtocd by 
ihe captain of his guards, and succeeded In his duke- 
dom by his cousin, a person of no note through the 
play, Init who, being left alive when every other 
person is killed, is raised to the throne as a matter 
of necessity. This Is the history of ^ Qeta and 0.in« 
ealU, and a very disagreeable one it Is, but certain- 
ly not the plot of a ph&y. As for the farce mingled 
with it, there are three state criminals Icd^to be 
hanged, who join in the old catch, 

And three merry boys, 
And three merry boys. 

And three merry boys are we, 
As ever did sing 
Three parts Id a string. 

All under the triple tree. 

* 1 thsoght I had discovered this Ingenious persoa 
to be the honui^iable Edward Howard, author of the 
" British Princes," who. In the preface to the " Wo- 
man's CkMiQuest,** has tliis passage i "And here I 

. cannot Jrhoose but reflect on our mean imitation of 
French playa, by Inlroduciug of servanu and wait- 
ing-women to bai'O parts, without being essential 
characters ; an error well avokled by our former 
writent, who never admitted any ojherwise than as 
messengers and attendants! except on the account 
of being characters, as la to be seen by Numphs in 
^iBattholomew Fair, and Face In the " Alchyrnist ;•• 



aiaiilt; forhesay0, they oonoMmly i 
one person considerable in a play ; they dwell w 
him, and his eoocemments, wh^ the rest ef the 
persons mre only subservient to set him offi If 
he intends this by it«— that tfa'ers ia one pemoQ 
in the play who is of greater dignity than the 
rest, he must tax, not only theirs, but thoae «4 
the ancients, ,and, which he would be loth to dn, 
the best of ours; for it is impotf ible but thnt one 
person must be more conspicoooa in it than any 
other, and conaequently the greatest ahnre in tha 
action must devolve on him. We see it ao in 
the managenoent of all affairs : even in IheoMst 
equal aristocracy, the balance cannot be no juH- 
ly .poised, but sofne one will be 3uperior to tlm 
rest) either in parts, fortune, interest, or the eon- 
sideration tf some gkiriotts exploit ; which wiU 
reduce the greatest part of businesa into his 



But,, if be wooM havd us. to imagine, -that in 
exalting one character the rest o£them are neg- 
lected, and that all of them hnve not some share 
or odier in the action of the play, I desire him to 
produce 4my of Comeille'a timgedies, wherein 
every persoa (likesomai^y setranta in a well- 
governed family) has not some employment, and 
who is not necessary to the cah7ing on of the 
.plot, or at least to your understanding iL 

There are indeed aome protatic peraotts in the 
ancients, whom they make use of in their playa, 
either to hear, or give the relation: but the 
French avoid this with great address, making 
their narrations only to, or by ^ucb, who are 
some way interested in the main design. And 
now I am speaking of relations, I cannot take a 
fitter opportimity to add this in favomr of the 
French, tiiat they oflen use them with bettar 
judgment and. more i^propot than the English 
do. Not that I commend narrations m genenl, 
but there are two sorts of them ; one, of thone 
tbmgs which are antecedent to the play, and are 
related to make the conduct of it more clear to 
us ; but it is a fault to choose such suiyects for the 
stage as will force us on that rock, because we 
see they are seldom listened to by theaudieneei 
and that is many timea the ruin of the play ; for, 
being once le( pass without attention, the audi- 
ence can never recover themselves to understand 
the plot ; and indee4 it ia somewhat imreason- 
able, that they should be put to so much trouble, 
as, that to oompfehena what passes in their 

the latterof whlcli (notwithstanding what can ha 
objected against him) may deservedly be granted 
one of the best psits on our English stage.'* BK 
the passa^ does not quite correspond with the sen- 
timent in the text ; besides, the •• Woman*s Con- 
qurst" did not appear till if70-i , two years after tha 
Essay. Tlie preuce contains some oblique attacks 
upon Dr>'den. 
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right, the/nuMl have reoowie to what waa dona, 
pmhapa, teA or twenty year* a^o. 

But thare ie another sort oTrelatioQa, ti^t is, 
of things happening in the action of ihoiilajr, and 
flopposed to be done behind the scenes ; and this 
is many times both oooTenbnt and baaiKifu! ; 
for, bjr it the French aroid the tumult to wMch 
we are anbjeet in England, bj representing du- 
els, battles, and the like; which renders our 
ftage too like the theatre ^ere they, fight 
trixes. For what is more ridiculous ^than to 
represent an army with a dram and five men 
b^iind it ; all which, the hero of the other side 
if to drive in before him? or to see a duel 
fought, and one slain with two er three thrusts 
of the foils, which we know are so Mnnted, that 
we might give a man an hour to kill ansche^-in 
good earnest with them ? 

I have obaerved, that in all our tragedies the 
andien^ cannot forbear huighiag when iha ac- 
tors are to die ; it is the most comic part of the 
whole play. All paasionr may be lively repre- 
isnted on the stage, if to the well writing of them 
the actor suppliM a^good commanded voice, and 
limbs that o^e easily and without stiffiwss ; 
but there are many actions which can nev«r 
be imitated to a just height : dying especially is' 
a thing which none but a-Rom^ gladiator oouU 
naturally perform on the stagey when he did not 
imitate, or represent, but do it ; and therefore 
it is better to omit the representation of it. 

The weeds of a good writer, which describe'* 
'A lively, will make a deeper impression c^ba- 
Hef in us, than all the actor can insinuate into 
OS, when he seems to &U dead before us ; as a 
poet, in the description of a beautiful garden, or 
a mMMdow, will please our imagination moce 
tiian the place itself can please our sight. When 
we see death represented, we are convinced it is 
but fiction ; but when we hear it related, our 
syas (the strongest witnesses) are wanting, 
which might have undeceived us ; and we are 
ill willing to favour the slight when the poet 
does not too grossly unpose on us. They, 
therefore, who imagine lliese relations, would 
aiake no concernment in the audience, are de- 
ceived, by confounding them with the ether, 
which are of thin|S ant«^edpnt,U> the play : thoae 
are made often in cold blood, as I may say, to 
the aiidisneo ; but these are warmed with our 
eoneemments, which wercf before awakened in 
the play. What the philosophers say of motion, 
that, when it is onoe l)egun, it continues of it- 
self, and will do so to eternity, without soine stop 
pet to it, is dearly true on this occasion : the 
soul, being already moved with the characters 
and fortunes of those imaginary persons, con- 
taoes going of its own accord ; and we are no 
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more weary to hear what becomes of them whei 
they are not on the stage, that we are to listen 
to the news of an absent mistrses. But it is 
objected, that if one pkrt of the play may be re- 
lated, then why not all ? I answer, some parif o( 
the action are moire fit to be represented, some 
to be related. Corneille says, judidooslyj thai 
the poet is not obliged to expose to view -all par* 
ticuiar actidnr which condnce to- the piiacipd : 
he ought to select such of them to be seen, which 
will appear with the greatest beauty, either by 
the magnificence of the show j or the veheineaoe 
of passions which they produce, or some other 
charm which they have in them, and let the 
rest arrive to the audience by narration. IMs\ 
a great mistake in us to believe the Pr^nchpre- 
sent no part of the action on the stage : 



akeratioA or crossing of a design, e 
sprung passion, and turn of it, is a part If the^ 
action, and much the noblest, exeept-we conceive' 
nothing to be action 'till the playem come |o 
blows ; as if die paintmg of the hero's miad wers 
not more property- the poet's work, than the 
strength X)f his body. Nor do^ this any dimg 
oonu^ict the opinion of I|oraca, where he tells 
us, 

(kKgnlus Irritant smimos defnlssa per aurem* 
QuuA qu(A sunt octtlls sal;^eQ^ floelibus. - • 

For be says immediately after, 

Hon tamen intus 
DIgna fteri promes in scenam ; muUaq ; toltes 
Ex ocalls, QUO} mox nsurret ftcundia pnBseas. 

AsAaog which many he r^cqunts some : 

Ifecputros coram populo Medea tmcldet, 
Aat in avem Ro^ne mttetur, Cadmus in an 
Coem.Ac. 

That iSjihose actions which by reason of dieir 
chielty will cause aversion in us, or by reason of 
their impossibility, unbelief, ought either wholly 
. to be avoided by a poet, or only delivered by nar- 
raiion.. To which we may have leave to add 
such as, to avoid tumult, (as was before hinted,) 
or to reduce the plot into a more reasonable 
comp as mo f time, or for defect of beauty in them,, 
are rather to be related than presented to the 
eeye. Examples of all these kinds are froquem, 
not only among all the ancients, but an the best 
received of our En^ish poets. We find Ben 
Jonson using them m liis '< Magnetic Lady,*' 
where otje comes out from dinner, and rel^tea ) 
the> quairels and disorders of it to save the ind^^ 
cent appearance of them on the stage, and to . 
abbreviate the story : and this in express imita- 
tion of Terence, who had done the same before 
him in his ** Eunuch,** where Pythias makes th«* 
like relation of what had hanpaned within at the 
Soldier's entertamment. The relations, like* 
wise. Af Sejanus*i death| and the prodigies b*^ 
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fere it, are remailutble ; the one of which was 
hid from sight to avoid the horror and tumali of 
the repr(«entation ; tite other, to shvo the intro- 
ducing of thing! impoesible to be believed. In 
ihai excellent piny, " Tho King and no King," 
Fletcher goee ]rei farther ; lor the whole unrawU 
ling of the ploi is done by narration in (he fifth 
act, after the manner of the ancients ; and it moves 
great concernment in the audience, though it be 

V only a relation of what was donemanyyears.be- 
for« the play. I could multiply other instances, 
but these are sufficient to prove, that there is no 
error in choosing a subject which requires this 

. sort of narrations;- in the til oMnagement of 
them, there may. 

But I find I have been too kmg in this dis- 
course, sinae the French have many other excel- 
lencies not common to us ; as that you never see 
any «f their plays end whh a conversion, or sim- 
ple change of will, which is the ordinary way 
which our poeta use to end theirs. It shews 
liule art in the oenchision of a dramatic poem, 
when they who have hindered the felicity during 
the four acts^ desist from it in the fifth, without 
some powerful cause . lo take them off their de- 
sign ; and though I deny not bqt such reasons 
may be found, yol it ira path that is cautiously 
to be trod, and the poet is to bo sure he convm- 
ceii the audience, that the motive is strong 
enoueh.* As, for example, the conversion oil 
the Usurer in " Thp Scornful Lady," seems to 
mo a little forced ; for, being a usurer, which 
implies a lover of money to the highest.degree of 
oovctousness, (and such the popt has represent- 
ed him,) the account he gives for the sudden 
e^nge is, that he has been duped by the wild 
young fellow ; which in reason might render him 
more wary another time, and malce him> punish 
himself with harder fare and coaraftr clothes to 
get up again what he had -lest: but that he 
should look on it as a judgment, and so repent, 
we may expect to hear in a sermon, but I shouU 
never endure it in a play. 

I pass by this ; neither will I insist til the car» 
(hey take, that no person after his first entrance 
shsll ever appear, but the business which brinp 
him upon the stage shall be evident ; which rule, 
if observed, must needs render all the events in 
the play more natural; for there yeo^seethe 
probability of every accident, in the cause that 
produced it ; and that which appears chance in 
the play, will seem so reasonable to you, that 
you will there find it almost necessary : so that 
in the exit of the actor you have a clear account 

^ of his purpose and design in the next entrance ; 

* bur author's last plaj of* Love Tilnmphant,** Is 
winded up In the last act by the mere chanise of wlU 
Wk the part of Teramond. 



(though, if the scene be weU wrongbt, the ewm . 
will commonly deceive you ;) for there is nothing 
so absurd, says Comeille, as for an actor lo 
leave the stage only because he has no morn 
to say< 

I -should now speak of the beauty of their 
rhyme, and the just reason I have to prefer that 
way of writing in tragedies before ours in blank 
verse.; but b^use it is partly received by as, 
and therefore not altogether peculiar to them, I 
wilt say no inore of it in relation to their plnyn> 
For our own, 1 doubt not but it will exceedingly 
beautify them ; and h can see but one reaisoB 
why it should not generally obtain, that is, be- 
cause our poets write so ill in it. This Indeed 
.may prove a more prevtiling argument than all 
others which are usImI to destroy it, and there- 
fore I am only troubled when great and judicioai 
poets, and those who are acknoededged sneh, 
have writ or^ speke against it : £s for oiben, 
trfcy are to be answered by that one sentence of 
an ancient author :* Sed ut yrimo od eonse^ncsi- 
<fot eos'9uesp>iorvs cfMctnms, aeomdimtMr^ ite 
vlbi out prtBteriri, &ut «9vort cotjMise deipcrvrtd- 
muMf atudnm cum sps miemt : quad, mi&etl, es- 
iequiium potato $equidennU;'----praamtaque tain, 
quo enSntrt mm potmanua, aiiquid t» 9*0 uiUh 
timr, wnquirimui. 

' Ltsideius concluded in this manner; and Ne- 
auder, after a little pause, thus answered him : 

I shall grant Lisidvius, without muchdtspute, 
'a great part of what he has urged against ns ; 
for I acknowledge, that the French contrive 
their plots more regularly, and observe the lawn 
of comedy, and decorum of the stage, (to speak 
' generally,) with more exactness than the Eng- 
lish. Farther, I deny not but he has taxed v 
justly in some irregtuarities of ours, which be 
has mentioned ; yet, after all, I am of opinion, 
that neither our faults, nor their virtues, are 
considerable enough to place them above us. 

For tho lively imitation of nature being in the 
definition of a play, those which btet fulfil that 
law ougfaCio be esteemed superior to the othera. 
'Tis true, those beauties of the French poesj 
are such as will raise peHeotion higher where 
it is, but. are not sufllcient to give it where it is 
not : they are indeed the« beauties of a statue, 
but-sot.of a man, because not animated with 
(he soul of po«sy, which is imitation of hnmoor 
I and passions : and (his Lisideius himself, or 
any other, however biassed to their par^, cao> 
not but acknowledge, if he will either compare 
the humours of our comedies, or the characten 
of our serious plays, with thein. He who will 
look upon thein which have been wriitm tSL 

• Tettoius Fatercolns. 1. IT. 
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dwM tttrt ten '/'MTi, If thereabouts, will find it 
%. hard matter to pick out two or three paasa- 
Ue humours amonftit IheAk CoraeiUe himself 
their arch-puet, what has he produced ezeept 
" The Liar 1" and yoo know how it' was crio4 
up in France | but wbMi it came upon tho'Eng- 
lish Btaf a» though well translated, and that pa^t 
of Oorant acted* to to much advantage as I 
am confident it neter received in its own coun* 
trf, the most favourabljB to it would liot put, it 
in oompetition with tnany of Fletcher's or Ben 
Jonson's. In the rest erf* Cemeille*s comodies 
yon have little humour : he tells you himself, 
hb way is, first lo show two lovers in good in- 
telligence with each other ; in the working tip 
of the play, to imbroil tbom by some ^listake ; 
and in the latter end to clear i>, and reconcile 
them. 

But of late years Motieri, the youngelrCpf 
neiile, Quinault, and some others, have been 
imiiating alar off the quick turns a^ graces of 
the English stage. They have mixed' th«r se- 
rious pUys with mirth, .like our tra^*oomedieSy 
since the death of Cardiaal^icheliou,t which 
Ijsideius, and many others, npt observing, 
have commended that in them for a virtue, 
which ihey themsehms no logger practise. Most 
of their new plays are, like some of ouis, de- 
rived from the Spanish novels. There is scarce * 
one of them without a veil, and a tnistr Diego, 
who drolls much after the rate of the *' Adven- 
tures. **l But their humours, if I may grace 
them with that name, are so thin sown, that 
never above one of them comes up in an^ play. 
I dare take upon me to find more vsriety of, 
them in some one play of Ben 5onson*s, than in ' 
all theirs together : as he who has seen the '< A1-' 
chemist, " " The Silent Woman," or** BarthoW 
omew Fair,*' cannot but acknowledge with me. 

I grant the French have performed what was 
possible on the ground-wovk of the Spanish 
plays; what was pleasant before, they have 
■ade regular i but there is not above one good 
play to be writ on«ll those pl6(s; they are too 



* Bera the first edition has, •• hy Mr. RarL' This 
flaj was ficst acted in lesi , under thr title of '* The 
Uar«" and revived Inicss, under that of •« The Mia^ 
taken Beauty." 

flni<4s. 

t «'Ttae Advennires of five Bonn,*Ms a comedy 
Imiiated from the Spanish of Calderon, by Sir Bam- 
oel Tuke> with some assistance from the Earl of 
BrUteL It was acted at court '4e8t> and receiveil 
freai applause. (Jowley writes a laudatory poem, 
for witich in the " Sitsslon of Pocu" he Is censured 
tor ApoUn; Diejo is described. In the characters of 
the inmettM petMevB. as *' servant to Octavio, bred 
a scholar, a great coward, andu pleasant droU." It 
would seem from the prerace. that this mode of afflz- 
iac characters to ih/oiirtamutB persona was thena 
aovelty. 



mnch afike to plesse often, v^ich we need not 
the^esperience of our owir sUge to justify. Aa 
lor their new way of mingling mirth with seri* 
ous plot, I do not, with Lisideiiip, condemn the 
thing, though I cannot approve their manner of 
doing it. He tells us, we cannot to speedily 
recoUect otirselves after « scene of great passion 
and concernment, as to pass to awnher of mirth 
and hpmour, and to enjoy it with any relish c 
but why should be imagine- the soul of man 
more heavy thaq his senses ? Does not Ihe-eye 
,pass from an unpleasant object to a pleasant, in 
a much ahortertime than is required to this? 
and does not the unpleasantness of the first 
commend the beamy of the huter ? The oM rule 
of logic might have oonTinced him, that con- 
traries, when placed near, set off e^h other. A 
con^noed gravity keeps the spirit too much bent ; 
we mtist refi'esh it sometimes, as we bait in 
a journey, that we may go on wkh greater ease., 
A scene of mirth, mixed with trs^y, has the 
same effect upon us which our music has be- 
twixt the acts ; which jire find a relief' to ua 
froJir the best plots a|id language of the stage, 
if the discourses have been kihg. I mnst ther^ 
fore have stronger argwnents,' ere I am« con- 
vinced that compassion and mirth in the same 
subject destroy each other; and in the mean 
time, cannot but conclude, to the honour of our. 
hation, that we have invented, increased, and 
perfected, a More- pleasant way of writing for 
the stage, than was ever known ta the micients 
or modems of any nation, which is tragi-^omedy. 

And this leads me to wonder why Lisideiua 
and many others should cry up the barrenness 
of the Fremsh plots, above the Tariety and copi- 
ousness of th« English. Their plots are single, 
ihey carry on one design, winch is pushed for- 
ward by all the actors, erery scene in the play 
contributing and moving towards it. Our plays, 
besides the main design, have imder-plots, of 
by-concernments, of less considerable persons 
and intrigues, which are carried on with the mo- 
tion of the main pk)C ; as they say the orb ot 
the fiXAd stars, and those of the planeto, though 
they have motions of their e^, are whirled 
almut by the motion of the primum mobile in 
Which they are contained. That similitode 
expresses mnch of the English stage; for if 
contrary motions may be fonnd in nanire to 
agree ; if a planet can go east and west at the 
same time^— <me way by virtue of iu own mo- 
tion, the other by the force of die first mover ; ' 
it will not be difficult to imagine how the under- 
plot, which is only different, not contrary to the 
great design, may naturally be conducted alonf 
with it. 

Eu]genius has ah«ady shown ns, finm dM 
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1 of the French poets, thiik ibe unity 
of action it •ufficiently preMrved, if all tlic im- 
.pavfect actiooB vf (he play aie conducting tathe 
OHtin dosi^ ; bat when those petty intrigues 
of a play are so ill- ordered thai they have no 
oohereoce witii tlie o(her, I must grant that Li- 
•ideius ha^ reason to tax that want of due oon- 
D^ion ; for co-ordination in a play is as dan^ 
garpoa and unnatural as in a state. In the 
itean time he must acknowledge^ our variety, 
if weK ordered, will afford a greater pleasure 
to the aodieneOk 

As for his other argument, that By pursuing 
one single theme, they gain an advantage to 
exfM^ss and work up the passions, I wish any 
example he could being from them would make 
it good; for I confoss &eir verses are to me th6 
coldest I have ever read./ Neither, indeed, is it 
possible for then^ m the way thfy lake^so to ex- 
press pawrion, as that the effects of it soould ap- 
pear in the coneemment of ao audteneoy. their 
speechea being so many declamations, which 
tire us with the length ; so that, instead of per- 
suading m to grieve -for their imaginary herAs, 
V»e are concerned for our 4>^n trouble, as we 
are in tedious visits of bad company ; we are 
in pain till they are gone.- When the French 
stagfi came to be cewMrmed by Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, Itwee long harangues were tntrodueod, to 
Comply wUh the gravity oTa diurehman. Loolc- 
upon* the ** Cinna'^' afid the ** Pompey ;'* they 
arc not so properly to be called plays, aa long 
dtsceunies of reasons of state ; and *• Polieocte ^ 
in miaters of religion b as solemn as the kmg 
slope upon ow organs. Since that tiihe* it is 
grown into a custom, and their actors speak-by , 
tlie hour-glass, like our parsons :^ nay, they 
aoooufii It the grace of their parts, and tMink 
themselves disparaged by the poet, if they may . 
not twiee or thrice in a play entertain the audi- 
ence with a speech ci* a hundred lines. I 
deny not but this may suk well enough with the 
French; for as we, who are a more sullen 
people, eome to be diverted at our plays, ao 
they, who are of an airy and gay temper, come 
thither to make themselves more serious : and 
this 1 coneeiv« to be one reason, why comediea 
are more pleasing to us, tM tragedies to them. 
Bot to speak generally: It cannot be denied, 
that short apoMhea and replies am more apt to 
move the pasMoos, and beget concernment in 
w, than the other ; for it is unnatural for angr 
one, in a gusi of paasien, to speak long together '; 
Of lor another, in the same condition, to suffer 

* The custom of idaclng an hour-glass before 
the eiergymsil' was then common In England. It Is 
sttn the ruralture of a country pulpit in Scotland. 
A facetious preacher used to press his audianca to 
MJteonoMcr fiSM i»i^ Mm. 



him without interr u p t ion. Grief aJMl pnaaian 
are like floods raised in liMle biooka by a and- 
deri rain \ they are quickty up, and if the oon- 
oetwnent be poured unexpeiAedly in upon ua, it 
overflows us : But a kmg ^ober abower givea 
them leisure to run out as they came in, witlioQt 
troubling the ordinary curreoti As for com* 
edy, 'repartee is one of iu chiefost graeea ; the 
gieatest pleasure of the audience is a chase of 
wit, kept up on bbth* sides, and fwiftiy man- 
aged. And this our forefathers, if not we, 
have had in Fietchers plays, to a much higher 
degree of perfection, than the French pools can 
reasoniUily hope to J'oach* 

There is another part of Lisidoiua'a di^ 
course,, in which he has rather e x cu sed our 
neighboufs, than commended them ; that is, for 
ainung only to make'uae person constderable in 
their plays. It is very true, what he has wged, 
that one 'charactei in all ptaya, even witboQ 
the poet's care, wiU. have advantage of all the 
others; and that^the design Of the whole drama 
wia abiefly depend on it. But thishindecs not 
that there may be tnore shining characten in 
the play; many persona of a aocondma^tudey 
nay, ktame so very near, ao alnnat equal to the 
first, that greatness may be oppos^ to greau 
nesa, and all the persons be made tensideiable, 
not only by their quality, but their action. Il 
is evident> tiiat the more the persona are, the 
greater will be the variety of the plot. If then 
the parts are managed so regularly, that the 
beauty of the whole be kept entire, and that 
the variety become not a perplexed and eon- 
fused^mass of accidenU, you will find it infl* 
nitely pleaaing to be led in a hdiyriath of desiga» 
where you tee some of your way before yon, 
yetdtscem not the end till you arrive at it. And 
that all this is practicable, I can produce for 
examples many of our English*plays ; aa *< The 
Maid*s Tragedy," «*The Alchemist," «Th« 
Silent Woman:"' I was going to have named 
<' The Fox," but that the unity of design se eaa a 
not exactly obsorved in it { for there appear tv»e 
actions in the pUy ; the first naturally ending 
wqth the fourth act, the second forced from it hi 
the.fiflh r which yet is the less to bo eondenmed 
in him, because the disguise of Volpone, thou^ 
it suited not with his character as a crafty or 
covetous person, agreed well enough with that 
of a voluptuary :* and by it the poet gained the 
end at which he aimed, the punishment of viee, 
and the reward of viHue, both whkb that die- 
puise prodoced. So that to judge equally of it, 
It was an excellent fifth act, but not ao iiatanl|r 
proceeding firoin the former. 

* flf ost modem readers rev<m at tbe Inddsal, at 
a monstrous tmprobabiUtyt ^ 
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But .to loavau thit, and (mm to the Uuer part 
of Lisideius's dMcotino, which conc«fi» rela- 
tions, I must acknowledge with him, that the 
FroQch have reason to hide that pan of the ao? 
tkm which would oecsjiion too ^uch tumult on 
the stage, and to choose rather to have it nsadf 
known by narration to the audience. Farther, 
I think it very convenient, for the reasons be, 
has given, that all incredible actions were re- 
aoved ; but, whether custom has so insinuated 
itself into oar countrymen, or nature has so 
fiirmed them to 6ercpness, I know not ; but they 
will scarcely suffer combats and other objects 
of horror to be taken from them. And indeed, 
the indecency oiDumults is all which can be ob* 
jected. against fighting : for why may not oar 
imagination as well suffer itself to be dehid^ 
with the probability oCit,.as with any other 
thing in the play ? For my part, I ean with as 
great, ease persuade niyself that the blows. 4r» 
given in good earnest, as I can, that they who 
strike th«m are kings or princes, or those per* • 
sons which t|iey repre;>ent. For objects of in- 
credibility, — I wtould be satisfied from Lisidei- 
m, wbether we have any so removed from all 
Bppearancf ofiruth, as are those of ComeillVs 
"Andromede/' a play wh^ch has been ire- 
qnented the most, of any -he has writ. If the 
Perseus, or thesoa.of a heathen god. the Pega- 
sus, and the Monstter, were notcapanle to choke 
a strong belief, let him not blame any repre- 
sentation of ours hereafter. Those indeed were 
obiecU of delight, yet the reason is the same as 
to the probability.; for he makes it not a ballet,' 
or masque, but a play, which is to' resemble 
troth. But for death, that it ought not to b« 
reprea^nted, I have, besides the argumenU 
alleged by Lisideius, the aythori^ of Ben Joa- 
■on, who has forborne it in his tragedies : ibr 
both the death of Sejanus and Catiline are re- 
iatad ; though, in the latter, I cannot but observe 
«oe irregularity of that great poet ; he has re- 
moved the scene, in the same act, from Rome 
to Catiline's army, and .irom thence agaia to 
Rome ; and besides, has allowed- a v«ry fon- 
siderable time after Catiline's speech, for the 
striking of the battle, and the return ^f Pfttreius, 
who is to relate the event tiC it to the senate ; 
whieh I shoakl not animadvert on him, who was 
otherwise a painful observer of H aystev, or the 
dsosrem of cbe stage, if he had not used extreme 
severity in his Judgment on the incomparable 
Sbakspeare for tlie same fiuilt.* To conclude 



on this sabject of relatioaa, if we are io bt 
blamed for showing too much oT the action, the 
French are as faulty f>r discovering too litdepf 
it ; a mean bet%vixt both should be observed bf 
every judicious writer, so aq the audience asay 
neither be left unsatisfied by not seeing what 
is beautiful, or. shocked by beholding what ir 
either incredible or indecent. 

I hope I have already proved in thu disceurse, 
that 4hoi4gh we are not altogether so puootua) 
as the French, in observing the laws of comedy, . 
yet our errors are so few, and little, and thoee 
things wherein we excel them so considerable, 
that we ought of ri^ht to be preferred be&re 
them. But what will Lisidems say, if they 
themselves acknowledge they are too strictly 
bounded by those laws, for breaking which he 
has blamed the English'/ I will allege Cor 
neiUe's words, as I £nd them in the ei^ 'of bis 
Disceurse of the Three Unities: Jl ut faak 
muf sptculat^ «9e»tM ssosrss, Itc. " It is e«tf 
for speculative^ persons to judge severely | but 
if they woaU produce ti> pouic view tin or 
twelve pieces of this nature, they wouU perhapa 

the text, is the pMogue to " Every ihan in his Hn 
mour." / ■* ■. 

Thouffh need make many poets, and some sueh 
As art and nature have not bettered much ; 
Yet ours, for want, hath not so loved the stage, 
As he dare serve the ill customs of the ace. 
Or pujchase your delight at Sttf4t a nte. 
As, for it, he nlmself must jostly hate ; 
To make a child new swaddled, to proceed 
Man. and then shoot up in oi^ beard and weed 
Past threescore years ; or with three rusty sworda 
And help of some few foot, and half-foot words. 
Fight over York and LAacaster's long jars, 
[wounds to 



The Insolence with which the dry and di 
used to — - 



» carp at Shakspeare, is highly fl _„ 

trative sf that Jeatoosy with whieh he Is taxed by 
DiumnMol orHawthomden. The most roemorsbSe 
attask en Shakspeare, en the score mentionfd in 



And in the tyring-house bring n 

He rathet prays, you willt)e pleased to see 
One such to-day, as other pfays should be ; 
Vhere neither choras watts you o'er the seas. 
Nor creaking throne comesdown, the boys to'pleast^ 
- Nor nimble squib Is seen, to make afeard 
The gentlewomen ; nor rolled bullet heard 
To say, it thunders ; nor tempestuous drum 
Rumbles, to tell you when the storm doth come ; 
But deeds, and language, such as men do use, . 
And persons, such as comedy would choose. 
When she wouU show an image of the times. 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes} 
Except we make them such, by loving sttli 
Ourpopular errors, as you'll all eonfeis, 
By laughing at them, tliey deserve no less : 
Which when you heartily do, there's hope left, then 
You, that have so gr^ed monsters, may like men. 

''In 'Every Man Out of his Humour,' the same 
sneer is directed against the lame quarter . 

*• 3Ht. Re cannot alter the scene without crossing 
tlie seas. 

" Cor. He need not, having a whole Island to ran 
through, I thinks. 

** Jfir. Not how eomes It then that In mms otu 
filia^»e9ee*omaHifSM»,tountriM, andkbtgOamt 
poMedoPfrvitfiwehadmlrubledeaiterltUr 

.** Cor. O, that but shows how well Ihe authors saa 
travaJle in their vocation, and oarnn the appi^bin* 
stonortbetraodttorie." 
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gif« .more Utitode to the rules thaa I have done, 
jHrhen, hj ezperienoef th^ had koomi'how madi 
we are limited and oonstrained by them, and 
how many beauties of the stage they banished 
from iL*' To illustrate a little what he has 
said :— by their servile obserrations of the Qpi» 
tiM of time and plaoe, and integrity of sceojps, 
they have brought on themselves that dearth of 
plot, and narrowness of imagination, whidrmay 
be observed in all their plays. How many 
beautiful accidents might naturally happen in 
' two or three days, i^cl> cannot arrive with any 
probability in the compass of twenty-four hours? 
There is time to be allowed also for nuUurity of 
design, which amongst great and prudent per- 
sons, such as are oft^n repi^sented in tragedy, 
cannot, with any likelihood of truth, be brought 
to pass'al so short a warning. Farth^i*, by 
^ng themselves strictly to the unity of place, 
and unbroken scenes, they are forced many 
times to omit some beauties which cannot be 
shown where the act began ; hot might, if the 
•cene were interrupted, and the stage cleared 
for the persons to enter Jn another place ; and 
therefore the French poets are often forced upon 
absurdities : for if the act begins in a chamber, 
all the persons in the play must have some busi- 
ness or other to come thither, or etae they are 
not to be shown that act ; and sometimes their' 
characters are very unfitting to appear there : 
as suppose it were the king's bed-chamber, yet 
the meanest man in the tragedy must come and 
despatch his business there, rather than In the 
lobby, or courc-yafd, (which is fitter for him,) 
for fear the stage ehould be cleared, and the 
scenes broken. Many times they fall by it into 
a greater inconvenience; for they keep their 
scenes unbroken, and yet change' the place ;t as 
in one of their newest plays, where the act be- 
gins in the street. There a gentleman is to 
meet his 'friend; he sees him with his man, 
«»>ming out from his father's house ; they talk 
together, and the first goes out : the second, who 
is a lover, has made an appointment with his 
mistress ; she appears at the' window, and then 
we are to imagine the scene lies under it. This 
gentleman is called away, and leaves his ser- 
vant with his mistress : presently her father is 
heard from within ; the yeung lady is afraid the 
serving-man should be discovered, and thrusts 
him into a place of safety, which is supposed to 
be her closet. After this, the father enters to 
the daughter, and now the scene is in a house : 
for he is seeking firom one room to another for 
this poor PhUipin, or French Diego, who is 
heard from within, drolling and breaking many ^ 
a miserable conceit" un the subject of his sad 
conditioii. In this ridicuioua manner the play 



goes forward, the stage being never empty afl 
Uie while: so that the atrtfet, the window, the 
two houses, and. the closet, are made to walk 
about, and the persons to stand still. Now, 
what, I beseech you, is more easy than to write 
a regular French play, or more difficult than to 
write an ircegular English one, like those of 
Fletcher^ or of Shakspeare ? 

If they content themselves, as Comeille dkl, 
with some flat design, which, like an ill riddle, 
is found out ere it be half pt'oposed, such plots 
we caa make every way regular as easily aa 
they ; but whenever they endeavour to rise to 
any quick tuma am) ootinter-turas of plot, aa 
some of them have attempted, since Comeille'a 
plays have been lesr in vogue', you see they 
write sik irregularly as we, though they cover It 
more speciously. Hence the reason is perspk>- 
uous, why no French plays, when translated, 
have, or ever can succeed on the English stage. 
For, if you consider the plots, our own arefuUer 
of variety ; if the writing, ours are more quick 
and fbller of spirit ; and dierefore 'tis a strange 
mistake in those who decry the way of writing 
plays in verse, as iftheEnglisfa therein imitated 
the French. Wo* have borrowed nothing from 
thorn ; our plots are weaved in En^ish looroa : 
we endeavonr therein te follow the variety and 
greatness of characters, which are derived to us 
from Shakspeare and Fletcher ;. the copious- 
ness and well^itttng of the iittrigues we have 
from Jensoo ; and for the verse itself we haw 
English precdents of elder date than any of 
Comeille's plays. Not to name our old come- 
dies before Shakspeare, which were aH writ in 
verve of aiz feet, or Alexandrines, such as the 
French* now use,* I cah show in Shakspeare, 
many scenes of rhyme together, and the like in 
Ben Joosod's tragedies: in ** Catiline" and 
" Sejanus ** sometimes thirty or forty liues,-^ 
mean besides the 'chorus, er the monologues ; 
which, by the way, showed Ben no enemy to 
this way of writing, especially if yoo read his 
"Sad Shepherd,** wbidt goes sometimes on 
rhyme, sometimes on blink verse, like a hora» 

* Our old posts saw something pecollariy ludfe 
rous In the anapsstlo banter of these dogcrerel Alez* 
andrines. The old comedy of " Gammer Guiton's 
Needle ** ic composed entirely of them. Shakspeare 
often uses them where tlie dialogue Ss carried on 
by Us clowns, or oomlc characters ; as in ** Love's 
Labour's Lost," Act HI. ; In most of the quatat 
sklmnshes of wit and punning. In the " Comedy oC 
Errors;*' and in the "TamHg of the Emuew.** 
Other examples from low cociedy of that early age 
are giv^n in Reed's edition of Shakspeare, vol. zz. 
p. iSS. After all, this same Alexandsine is only the 
conunon ballad-stanaa of ** Chevy Chaae," written 
in two lines at length,' Instead of being subdivided 
into four. Mr.Maione reoorks that tJie assertion 
in the tazC is too general. 
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w)io eases himself oa trot and amble. You find 
bim likewise commending FletcbeHs pastoral of 
« The Faiihfui Shepherdess," which islbr the 
most part rhyme, though not refined to tliat pu- 
rity to which it hath sioeo been brought. And 
these examples are enough^ to clear ua from a 
servile imitation of the Frehdh. 

Bat to return i^ience I have dieresstod: I 
lare boldly affirm these two things of the Eng<^ 
fish drama;— First, that we have many plays 
of ours as regular' as an^ of theirs, and which, 
besides, have more variety of plot and charac- 
ters; and, secondly, that in most of the irregu- 
lar plays of Shahspeaire or Fletcher, (for Ben 
Jooson's are for the meet part regular,) there is a 
more masculine fancy, and greater spirit id the 
writing, than there is in any of the FrencH. I 
could produce, even in Shakspeare's and Fletch- 
er*fe wrorks, some plays which are almost exacts 
ly f<vmed; as the " Merry Wives of Windsor," 
and " The Scomfiil Lady :'* but, because (gen- 
erally speaking) Shakspeare, who 'writ first, 
did not perfectly observe the laws of comedy, 
and Fletcher, who came nearer to perfectiooj , 
yet through carelessness made many faults; j' 
will take the pattern of a perfect play from Ben 
Jonson, who was a carefal and learned observer 
of the dramatic laws, and from all his comedies 
I shall select << The Silent Womtui," of which I 
will moke a short ezamen, according to those 
rales which the French observe. 

As Nealider was beginning to examine **The 
Silent Woman," Eugenius, earnestly regarding 
him ; I beseech you, Neander, eaid be, gratify 
the company, aiKl me in particular, io. mr as, 
before you speak of the play, to give us a char^ 
acter of the author; and tell us firaokly your 
opinion, whether you do not think all writers, 
both French and Eqglish, ought to give place to 
bim? 

I fear, replied Neander, that, in obeymgyour 
Commands, I shall draw some envy od myself. 
Besides, in performing ihem, it will be first ne- 
esssary to speak somewhat of Shakspeare and 
FleicheK, his dvals in poesy ; and one of them, 
in my opinion, at least his equal, .perhaps his 
sapericf.* 

To begin then with Shakspeare. He was 
the man who of all modem, and pejrhaps an- 
deat poets, had the largest and most compre* 
hensive soul. All the images of nafure were 
still present to him, and he drew them not labo- 
rioosly , but luckily : whfa he describes any things 

Mr. Blalom Justly observes, that the samtloi) ob. 
isrrsd In this iledalont proves the misenhle taste 
of the see. In ftict, Jonson, hj dint of leainlog and 
arrogance, falrty bullied the age Into receiving his 
own character of Us merits ; and be was not the 
nAy perfon of the name that has Jooe,so. 



yoa mon) than sne it, you fest it too. Those 
who accuse him M liave wanted {earning, ^ve 
him ihp greater commondAtion : he was natu- 
rally learned ; he needed no» the spectacles of 
bo9ks to read nature ; hoc looked inwards, and 
found her there. I cannot say he is evejfym 
where alike ; wore he so, I should do him injury 
to oompave hhn with the greatest of mankind. 
He is many times flat, insipid; his comic wit 
degenerating mto clenches, his serious swelKng 
into bombast. But he is always great, when 
some great occasion is presented to him : no 
man can say, he ever bad a fit subject for hn 
wit, and did not then raise himself as high %boiv« 
the r^t of poets, 

ao&ntum lenta solent fdter vltiuma cupr6s9l. 

The consideration of this made Mr« Hales o| 
Eton'" say, that thace was tic subject of which 
any poet ever writ, but he would produce it 
much better done in Shakspeare ; and however 
others are now generally preferred* before him, 
yet the age wherein he lived, which had con- 
temporariqs with him, Fletcher and Jonson, 
nevfir eqiialled them to him m their esteem : and 
in. the last king's court, when Ben*s reputation \ 
was at highest, Sir John "Siicklifng, and with 
him the greater part of the courtiers, set oar 
Shakspeare ftir above him. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, of wh6m I am next 
to sp«ikik, had, with. the advantage of Shak- 
speare's wit, which was their precedent, great 
natural gifU, improved by study ; Beaumont e»* 
pedally being so accurate a judge of plays, that , 
Ben Jonson, while he lived, submitted all his 
writings to his censure, and 'tis thought, used 

' The teamed John Hales of Eton, whom Wood 
calls a tpatking- Ubrary, and Clarendon pronounces 
the least man and greatest scholalr of bis time. 01l> 
don tells the anecdote to which Dryden seems to al- 
lude, in an essajr addressed to Dryden himself on the 
vindication of iShakspeare, and he quotes our au- 
thor as his attthoTlty. "The matter of fact. If my 
memory faU roe not, was this : Mr. Hales of Eton 
affirmed, that he would show all the poets of antiqui- 
ty outdpnc by nhakspeare, In all the topics and com- 
mon^places made use of in poetry. The enemies of 
Shake spear wouMby no means yield him so much 
excellence ; so that It came to a resolution of a trial 
of skill upon that Object. The place agreed on for 
the dispute, was Mr. Hales' chamber at Eton. A 
great many books were 8en(4own by the enemies 
of this poet ,* and on the appointed day, my Lord 
Falkland. Sir John Suckling, and all the persons ot 
quality that had wit and learning, and Interested 
themselves In the quarrel, met there; and upon, a 
thorough dlsqulsltlou of the points the Judges choseQ 
by agreement out of this learned and ingenious as* 
semblyi unanimously gave the preference toSbak* 
speare, and the Greek and Roman poets were ad- 
Judged to veil at least their glory in that to the 
BngUsh hero."— Otfdew's E»mu9. 

Tate, In the preteee to the ** Loyal OeneraV an^l 
Rowe, in his **Uft of Shakspeaie^' qucts tfat 
same anocdpte. 
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hit judimetti in correcUog, if not contrinng, all 
his plots. What TaliM he bad fiir him, appears 
by the verses ht» wri( to him ; and therefore I 
need speak no farther of it. The first play that 
brought Fletcher and him in esteem, was their 
•< Philaster"/' for before that, they had written 
two or three very uasuccessfuljy : aa the like is 
reported of Ben Jooaon, before he writ *< Every 
Man in hb Humour.*' Their plots were gen- 
erally more regular than ShakespaareV, es- 
pecially those which werr made faeibre Beatf- 
mont*s death ; and they u--<ieistood and imiuted 
the ocmversation of get demon much better ; 
whose wikl debauch^rio , and quickness of wit 
in repartees, no poet bef re thbm could paint as 
they have done. Husn flr,* ^hich Ben Jonson 
derived froAi particulta persons, they made k 
not fh«ir business to drMicribe ; they represented 
aS the papsibns v«>ry iirely, but above gll, love. 
I am apt to believe i^e English langug^e in 
them arrived to its liigfaest perfection ; what 
words ha^e since been taken in, are rather su- 
perfluous than ornamental. TheiK plays are « 
'now the most pleasant and frequent entertain- 
*ments of the stage ( two of thoirs being acted 
through the year for one of Shakspeare^s or 
Jonson> : the .reason is, becauib there is a cei^ 
tain gayety in their oomediesi and oathos in their 
more serious plays, which suits ienerally vrith 
all men's humour*. Shakspeare's langusgeis 
likewise a little obsolete, and Ben Jonson's wit 
tomes short of theirs. 

As for Jonson, to whose diaracter I am now 
arrived, if we look npon him while he was hiiD- 
self, (for his Ust plays were but his dotag^,) I 
think him the most learned and judickxis writer 
which any theatre eveir had. He was a most se- 
vere judge of himself, ss well as others. .One 
'cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he 
was frugal of it. In his works you find little to 
retrench or alter. Wit and language, and ho- 
moor also in some measure, we bad before him ; 
hut something of art was wanting to the drama, 
till he came. He managed his strength to more 
advantage than any who preceded him. You*, 
f eidom find him diaking k>ve in any of his scenes, 
or endeavouring to move the passions ; his genius 
waS'Soo sullen and saturnine to do' it gracefully, 
etpeciaUy when he^ knew he carile after those; 
who had performed both to such a height* 
Humour was his proper sphere ; and in that he 
delighted most to represent mechanic people. 
He was deeply conversant in the ancienu, both 
Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly from 
them: there is scarce a poet or historian among 

• Humour, in the onef tot dratouitio tanguage. slf • 
ntfed some pecnUaror (aniasticblas, or baUtof 
tilnd. tn an individual. 



the Roman authors of those times, whom he faM 
not translated in *' Sejamis" and *» Catiline," . 
But he has done his robberies so openly, that 
one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. 
He invades authors like a monarch ; and what 
wouU be (hefi in other poets, is only victoiy in 
him. With the spoils of these writos he so 
represents old Rome to us, in its rites, ceremo- 
nies, and customs, that if one of tbeir poets had 
written either of his tragedies, we had seen lets 
of it than in lym. If there was any foult in his 
language, it was, that he weaved it too closely 
and laboriously, in his comedies especially : per- 
haps, too, lie did a little too much Romanize our 
tongutt, leaving the words which he transbted 
ahitof t as much Latii^as he found them : wherein, 
though he learnedly foUowed their langua^, ho 
did not enoiaglvcaMBply with the idiom of ours. 
If I wooki compare him with Shakspeare, I 
must acknowledge him the more correct poety 
but Shakspeare die greater wit. * .Shakspeare 
was the Homer, or lather of our dramatic poets ; 
Jonson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate 
writing : I admire him, but I kive Shakspeare. 
Torconeludeof himf as he has given us the most 
correct plays, so in the precepts which he has 
laid down in bis *< Discoveries,** we have as 
many and profitable rules for perfociing the 
stage, as any wherewith the French can fur- 
nish «s. 

Having thus spoken of the author, I proceed 
to the examination of his comedy, <* The Silent 
Woman." 

Eaamin •/ " Tk$ SiUtU ITeMmu** 
' To begin first with the leQgth of the action : 
'it is so far firom exceeding the compass of a nat- 
ural day, that it ukes not up an artificial one. 
It is all included in the Umits of three bouts and 
a half, which is no more than is required for 
tlie presentmeht of the stage ; a beauty perhaps 
not much observed ; if it had, we should not have 
looked on the Spanish translation of " Fiva 
Hours *' with so much wonder. The acene of it 
is laid in London ; the latitude of place is atanoat 
as little as }*ofa can imagine ; W it lies all wiihin 
the compass of two houses, and, after the first 
act, in one. The continuity of scenes is ob- 
served more th^n in any of oar play*, except 
bis own ** Fox *' and •« Alchemist.*' They are 
ndt broken above twice, or thrice at most, in the 
whole comedy ; afid in the two best of Coi^ 
neiHe*s plays, the «« Cid " and "Cmna," they are 
interrupted once. The action ofthe play is ea- 
tirely one ; the end or aim of wlikfa is th* 
settling Moroae*s estate on Danphine. Tho 

* Dryden hera nnderstands iMT in tba mtiastsA 
sense of LnTention, orgsntos. 
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iirtri|iie of it is the fra«latt and most noble of 
anypnro nBiwiroJ cooaedj Jn any languago : jou 
aoeiiiUiiMiiypenQifsofTariiMM ehamcteraand 
homoari, and all deltghifnl. At first, MoroM, 
or an old man, to whom all noite, but hit own 
talking, it odboairo. Some," who would be 
thoaght critics, say this homoor of his is forced : 
bat to remoye that objoction, we may eoiuider 
bim first to be naturally of a delicate hearing, as 
many are to whmn all sharp aoonds are unpleao- 
lilt ; and secondly, we may attribute much of 
it to the peefishnesi of his age, or the wa]rward 
authority of an old man in his own house, where 
he may malce himself obeyed ; and to this the 
poet seete to allude in his name Morose. Be- 
side this, I am assured from divert persons^ 
thmt Ben Jonsoi^ war actually acquainted with 
such m man, one altogether as ridiculous as he 
is here represented. Others say, it is not 
enough to fibd one man of such a humour ; it 
must be common to more. And the more common 
the o^ore ilatuni. To prove this, they instance 
in the best of comical characters, FalstaC 
T)iere are many men resembling him ; old, (at, 
merry, cowardly, dnmkon, amorous^ vain, and 
lying. But to convince these popple, I^neod but 
toll them, that humour is the Tidiculoi» exlrav»» 
ganeo of eonWIrsatioa, whorein one man difSers 
icom alV others. If then it be common, or«onH 
munieated to many, Iww diffen it from other 
men*s? or what indeed sanses itito bo ridico* 
loos sq much as the singularity of it7 As for 
Falstaff*, he is not properly one humour, iMit a 
miscoUany of humours or images, dra#n from 
so smny several men : that whereiiv he is ain- 
gubr is his wit, or those things he says pr^ttr 
mpeetahimt unexpected by the audience; his 
qniek evasions, when yon imagine him surprised, 
which, as they are extrenwly diverting of them* 
solvos, so receive a great addition from hb perw 
son ; for the very sij^t of such an imwialdy old 
debauched feUow is a comedy akne. .And 
bare, having a pfaeo so proper for it, 1 cannot 
but enlarge somewhat upon this subject of hi^ 
moor into which I am foUen. The ancients 
had but little of it in their somedies; for the t« 
ftManf of the old oooMdy, of which Aristo- 
phanes was^ehief, was not so much to imitate a 
■an, as to make the people laugh at some odd 
eeoeeit, which had eommonly somewhat of ud> 
nattfal or obscene in it. Thns, when you see 
Socrates biwi^ npon the stage, you are not to 
imagino hytt made rldicufons by the imitation 
flf his acttons, but rather by onking him perform 
sooMthing very unlike himself: something so 
ddUish and absurd, as by comparing it with the 
^«vlly of the true Socrates, makes a ridiculous 
oljeet for the spectators. In their new comedy 



Which succeeded, the poett soMgbt indeed to oK« ' 
press the i9t, as in their tra^dies the 3rd5»i 
of mankind. But this il^e; contained only tlie 
general characters of men |md manners : as old 
men, kivers, serring-men, courtesans, parasites, 
and such other persons as we see in their come- 
dies : all. which thej$ made alike : that is, onooU 
man or fother, one lover, one courtesan, so liks 
another, as if the first of them had^gotthe rest 
of every sort: E» Aosnns hmie nahtm dteoi. 
The same custom they observed likewise in^ 
their tragedies. ■ As for the French, though 
they have the word kwntur among them, yet 
they have small use of it in their -comedies, or 
forc^ ; tiiey being but ill imitations of the Tidio> 
nluM, or that which stirred up laughter in the 
old comedy. But ainong the English 't& otherw 
wise ; where, by humour is meant some eztrava* 
gant habit, passion, or affection, particular (ss 
I said before^ to some one person, by the odd- 
ness of which he is immbdiateiy distinguished 
from the jresl of men ; which being lively and 
natorally represented, most frequently begets 
that malicious pleasure in the audience>nrhich is 
testified by laughter ; as all things which are de- 
viations from custom are ever tbeaptest to pro- 
duce it: though, by the way, this laughter if 
only accidental, as this person represented is 
fantsjtic or bixarre ; bttt pleasure is essential 
to it, as the imitation of wharis natural. The 
description of these humours, drawn from the 
knowledge and observation of particular perw 
sons, was the peculiar genius^and talent of Ben 
^onsOn ; to whose play I now return. 
. Besides Morose, there are at least nine oi ten 
different characters and hui^ours in the " Silent 
Woman ;*' all which persons have several con- 
cernments of their own, yet are all used by the 
poet to the conducting of the main design to 
perfection. I shall not wustt* time in commend- 
ing the writing of thd play ; but I will give you 
toy opinion, that there is more wit and acuteness 
of fancy in it than in any of Ben Jonson*s. Be- 
sides, ^at he has here described the oonversa* 
tion of gentlemen, in the persons of Tnie-Wil 
and his friends, with more gayety, air, and free- 
dom, than in the mt of his ^omediee. * For tho 
contrivance of the plot. His extreme, e|abora)e . 
and yet withaLeasy ; for the Xisif) or untying ol 
it^ 'tis so admirable, that when it is done, Ho 
one of the audience would think the poet could 
have missed it; and yet it was concealed so 
much before the last scene, that any other way 
would sooner have enter^ into your thoughts. 
But I dare not take upon me to commend tho 
fobiic of it, becauso it is altogether so ftdl oi 

* ThU eonvsfsatloB. howtvti; appears IbnaUaMy, 
sturtnthspisseatsgo. , ^ r 
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Ut, that I mist unnifal every fceiMi in it toeom- 
mend it u I ought. And thii excellent oontri- 
vuce is Btill the more to be admired, becauee 
'tis comedy where the persons are only of com- 
mon rank, and their business priTate, not eloTa^i 
ted by passions or high concernments, as in 
serious plays. Here every one is. a proper judge 
oT all he sees ; nothing is represented but tlwt 
with which \ e daily converses : so that by con- 
sequence all faults lie open to discovery, and 
4bw are pardonable. ''Tis this which Horace 
has judiciously observed: 

Credltar, ex medio quia res srcessit, habere 
Sudoris minimum ; led habct Comedia tanto 
Plusoneris, quanto venls minus. . 

But our poet, who was not ignorant of these 
difficulties, has made use of all advantages ; as 
he who designs a large leap, takes his rise from 
the highest ground. One of these advantages 
is that which Comeille has laid down as the 
greatest which can arrive to any poem, and 
which he himself coDld never compass above 
thrice in aH his plays ; viz. the making choice of 
some signal and long expected day, whereon the 
action of the play is to depend. This day was 
that designed by Dauphine for the settling of his 
uncle's estate upon him ; Nvhich, to (^mpass, he 
contrives to marry him. That the marriage had 
been plotted by him long beforehand, is made 
evident by what he tells True- Wit in the second 
ad, that in one moment he had destroyed what 
he had been raising many months. 

There is another artifice of the poet, which 
I cannot here omit, because by the frequent 
practice of it in his comedies, he has 1^ it to 
us almost as a rule ; that is, when he has any 
character or humour wherein he would show a 
ctmp d» maUrejor his highest skill, he recom- 
mends it to your observation, by a pleasant 
description of it before the person first appears. 
Thus^ in " Barthotomew Fair," he' giv^ you 
the pictures of Nurops and Cokes, and in this, 
those of Daw, Lafoole, Morose, and the Col- 
legiate Ladies ; all which you bear described 
before you see them. So that before they come 
upon the stage, you have a longing expectation 
of them, which prepares you in receive them 
favourably ; and when they are there, evep from 
their first appearance you. are so far aoquainte/* 
with them, that nothing of their humour is losi , 
to you. 

I will observe yet one thing farther of this 
admirable plot ; the business of it rises in every 
act. The second is greater than the first ; the 
Uiird than the second ; and so forward to the 
iifth. Th^re too you see, till the very last 
teens, new di^eulties -arisipg to obstruct the 
fftioo of the play ^tnd when the audience is 



brought into despair that tbehusiBesi tan aalns. 
ally be effected^ thep, and not before, the dis- 
covery is made. But that the pbet might enter« 
tain you with more variety slu this while, he 
reserves some n«w charsicAers to show you, 
which he opens not till the second and third act. 
In the second. Morose, Daw, the Barber, and 
Otter ; in the thir^p the Collegiate Ladies ; all 
which he moves afterwards in by-waiks, or 
under-plots, as diversions to the main design, 
lest it should grow tedious, though they are stiU 
naturally joined with it, and somewhere or other 
subservient to it Tmis, like a skilful chess- 
player, by little and little he draws oat \iu men, 
and makes his-fawns rf use to his greater perw 
sons. 

If this comedy, and sotffc others of his, were 
translated into French prose, (which would 
now be no wonder to them, since Moliere has 
lat^y given them plays o«K- of verse, which 
have not displeased then,) I believe the ooo- 
trovevsy would soon oe decided betwixt the two 
nations, even making them the judges.* But 
we need not call our -heroes to oar Jiid ; be it 
spoken to the honour of the English, our natioa 
can never want in any age sudi, who are able 
to dispute Ihe empire of wit with ai^ people in 
the imiverse. Aiid though the flby of a civil 
vtwff and power, for twenty years together, 
abandoned to a barbarous race of men, enemies 
of all good learning, had buried the muses under 
the ruins of mouMdiy ; yet, with the r^tora- 
tion of our ^ happiness, we see revived poesy 
lifting up its hesd, and already sbsfcing off the 
rubbish which lay so heavy on it. We have 
seen, since his majesty's return, many dramatic 
poema which yifsld not to those of any foreign 
nation, and which deserve all laurels but Iho 
EnfTlish. I will set aside flattery and envy ; 
it cannot be denied but wo have had some littlo 
blemish either in the plot or writing of all those 
plays which have been made within these seven 
jrears; and perhaps there is no nation^in the 
world so quick towdisoem them, or so difficult to 
pardon them, as ours: yet if we can persuade 
ourselves to use the candour of thai poet, who, 
though the most severe of critic^, has left us 
this caution by which to moderate our cen* 



^nbi plura nitent In carmine, non ego panels 

Offendar maouUs}— 

if, in consideration of their m'any and great 
beauties, we can wink at some ali^t and little 
imperfections ; if we, I say, can be thus equal 

• I should be sorry to see tlie comBarstlve merits 
of the staces tried upon that Issue : MoUere, m nst> 
Ural comedjr, Is as for superior to Jensen, as 8hsk> 
qiesit Is to both. 
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to oortelres, I'uk no fafoqr from the Frtoeh. 
And if I do not Tonture upon any particular 
jodgment of our late.playi, 'tit oat of ihe coo- 
■ideraiion which an aftcient writer ^ives me : 
vtMrtnn, ui magna QdrmmiOf ita ttnaura dijl' 
0H» : betwixt the eztremee of admiration and 
malicei 'tis hard to judge uprightly of the living, 
only I think it may be permitted me to say, that 
■• it is DO lessening to us to yield to some 
plays, and those not many, of our o%vn nation, in 
the Iftst age, so can it be no addition to pro- 
nounce of our present poets, that they have far 
surpassed all the ancients, and the modem wri- 
ters of other countriM. 

Thb was the substance of what was then 
spoke on that occasion ; uid Lisideius, I -think, 
was going to reply, when he was prevented 
thus by Crit^s :— •! am confident, saidlie, that 
Ihe most material things that can be said, have 
been already urged on either side ; if they have 
not, I must beg of Lisideius, that he will defer 
his answer till another time : for* I confess I 
have a joint quarrel to you both, because you 
have concluded, without any reason given for 
it, that rhyme is proper foi* the stage. I will 
ntot dupatc how ancient it hath been among us 
to write this way 7 perhaps our ancestors knew 
no better till Shak8|>eare's time. I will grant 
it was not altogether left by him, and that 
Fletcher and Ben Joncon usckI it frequently in 
their pastorals, and sometimes in other plays. 
Farther, I will not argue whether we received 
h originally from our own coun<r^men, or fr6m 
the French ; for that is an inqufry of as little 
benefit as theirs, who, in the midst of the 'late 
plague, were not so solicitous to provide against 
it, as to know whether we had it firom the ma» 
lignity of our own air, or by transportation from 
Holland. I have therefore only to affirm, that 
it is not allowable in serious plays ; for come- 
dles, I find you already concluding with me. 
To prove this, I might satisfy myself to tell you, 
how much in vain it is for you to strive againat 
the stream of the people's inclination; the 
greatest part of which ar» prepossessed so 
mtf.eh with those excellent plays of Shakspeare, 
Fletcher, and Ben Jonson, which jiave been 
written out of rhyme, that except you could 
bring them such as wer4 written better in it, 
and those too by person^ of equal reputation 
with them, it will be impossible for you to gain 
your cause with them, who still be judges. 
This it is to which, in fine, all your reasons 
■Qst submit. The nnanimoos consent of an au- 
dience is so powerful, that even Julius Cssar, 
(is Macrobius reports of him,) when he was 
perpetual dictator, was not ab!e to balance it 
on the other side ; but when Laberius, a Ro* 



man knight, at his request contended in the 
JH^nu with another poef, he was forced to cry 
out, Etiam fanenU me viptu$ es, Labtri. Bur 
I will not, on this occasion, take the advantage 
of the greater nufliber, but only urge such rea- 
sons against rhyme, as I find vin the writings oi 
thoae who have argued for the otlier way. First 
then, 1 am of opinion, that rhyme is unnatural in 
a play, because dialogue there is presented as 
the effect of sudden thoAight.* For a play ia 

• The reasons anOnst rhyme,— and veiy weighty 
our adthor at last found them,— are taken from the 
Preface to dlr Robert Howard's plays, the Crttes of 
the dialegue. 

^ Another way of the ancients, wHlch the French 
follow, and our stage has now lately practised, is, 
to write in rhyme ; and this Is the dispute betwixt 
many ingenious persons, whether verse in rhyme, 
or verse, wltliout the sdund, which may be called 
biank verse, (though a hard expression,) ia to be pre* ' 
ferred. But take the question largely, and it is never 
to be decided; bui,»by right application, I suppose it 
may ; for in tbq general, they are both proper, that 
Is, one for a play, the other for a poem or copy of 
verses ; a blank verse being as much too low for one, 
as rhyme is unnatural/or the other. A uoem, beluf 
a premeditaied form of thoughts upon designed oc* 
casions, ought not to be unfurnished of any har* 
mony In words or sound ; the other is presented as 
the present effect of accidepttf not thought of ; so 
that it is impossible it shourd be equally proper to 
both these, unless it wore possible that all persons 
were born so much more than poets, that verses 
were not to be composed by Utem, but already made 
in them. Some may ohJecl, that this argument is 
trivial, because, whatever is showed. It is known 
still to be but a play ; but stich may as well excuse 
an ill scene, that is not naturally painted, because 
they know it is only a scene, and not really a city or 
country. 

"But there Is yet another thing which makee 
verse upon the stage appear more unnatural ; that 
is, when apiece of a verse is made up by one that 
knew not what the other meant- to say, and the 
former verse answered as perfectly in sound as the 
last li Supplied in measure ; so that the smartness 
of a reply, which has its beauty by coming from 
sudden thoughts, seems lost by thatwhich rather 
looks Uke a design of two, th;ui the answer of one. 
It may he said, that rhyme is such a conllnementto 
a quick ami luxuriant fancy, that It jrlves % stop to 
its speed, tili slow Judgment comes in to assist its 
but this is no argument for the ^estion in hand ; 
for the dispute is not, wtiich way a man may write 
best in, but which is most proper fbr the subject he 
writes upon : and, if this were let pass, the argument 
IS yet unsolved in itself: for he that wants Judg* 
ment in the liberty of his fancy, may a? well show 
the defect of it in it^xConflnement : uid, to say truth, 
he that has Judgment will avoid the errors, and he 
that wants it will commit them both. It may be ob* 
jected, it is improbable that any should speak extern* 
pore as well as Beaumont and Fletcher makes them, 
though in blank verse: I do not only acknowledge 
that, but that it is also imbrobableany will write so 
well that way. But if that may be allowed improb* 
able, I believe it may be concluded Impossible that 
any should speak as good verses in rhyme, as the 
best poets have writ ; and therefore, that which 
seems nearest to what It mtends, is ever to bo pre* 
ferred. Nor are great thoughts more adorned by 
verse, than verse unbeautlfled by mean ones: so 
that verse seems not only unfit in the best use of It, 
but much more in the worse, when, a servant la 
called, or a dojr Ud to be shui^ in rhyme Ten«i 
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I th* laiMtio^ of nature; and aiaoo no man, 
without premeditatioo, tpeaka in rhyme, nei- 

. ther oagbt be to do it on the etage. Thia hio- 
dera not but the fancy nay be there elevated to 
a biffaer pitch of thought than it is in ordhiary 
diaeourte ; for there is a probability that men 
of excellent and quick parte may B|>eak noble 
thing! aif«mpor0.* but those thoughts are nbver 
fettered with nombers, or sound <^ verse, ^th- 
out study ; and thereiore'it cannot be bnt un- 
natural to present the moat free way of speaking 
in that which is the most constrained. For this 
reason, sajrs Aristotle, 'tis best to write tragedy 
ill that kind of verso which is the least such, or 
which is nearest preset and this amongst the 
ancients was the iambic, fnd with us is blank 
verse, or the measure of verse kept exactly 
without rhyme. These numbers therefore are 
finest for a- play; the others, for a paper of 

' versea, or a poem ; blank verse being as much 
below them,' as rhyme is improper for the drama. 
And if it be objected, that neither are blank, 
versus made exttfH^pore^ yet, as nearest nature, 
th^r are still to be preferred. But there are 
two ^rtieunur exceptions, ^hich many besides 
myself have'had to verse; by which it will ap- 
pear yet more plainly, how improper it is in 
plays. And the first of them is grounded on 
that very reason for which some have com- 
mopdcd rhyme : thoy say, the quickness of rep* 
arfees in argumentative scenes receives an or- 
nament from verse^ Now, what is more unrea^ 
sonable than to imagine, that a roan should not 
onl/ light upon the wit, but>the rliyme too, upon 
the sudden ? This nixing of him who spoke 
bef<ire both in sound and measurd, is so great 
a Hiappmess, that you must at least suppose 
the persons of your play to be bom poets: 

n mean good ones) do In their height of flincy de- 
elare the labour ihai broughr U«m forth, like ma- 
.esty, that grows with care-, and Nature^ that made 
the poet capable, seenu to retire, and leave Its offers 
to be made perfect by pains and Juilgmcnt. Af^nst 
thhi I can mlse no argument but my Loni of Orrery's 
wrltlags, in whose verse the greatness of the mar 
lesty seeocks unsullied with the caees, and his Inimi- 
table fancy descends to us In such easy expressions, • 
thAt Ihey seem as If neither had ever been added tq 
the other, but both together flowing from a height { 
llks birds got so high, that use no labouring wings, 
but only with an easy oare preserve a steadiness in 
motion. But this particular happiness, among those 
multitudes which that excellent person is owner of, 
does not convince my reason, but employ my won* 
der i yet I am glad such verse has been written for 
Sttr stage, stnce it has so happily exceeded those 
whom w6 seemed to imitate. Bnt while I give 
these arguments agaliist verse, I may seem faulty 
that I have not only written Ul ones, but written 
any: but, since It was the fashion, I was resolved, 
as In all indidTerent things, not to appear singular. 
the danger of the vaulty tielng greater than the er* 
ror; and therefore 1 followed It as a fashion, though 
very fax off.** 



^vwidss emneSy if ctnUwi paves, s( ntpontun 
pttnti : they must have arrived to the degree of 
quieqmd eonabar djcere, to make veraea abnoat 
whether they will or no. If they are any thing 
bek>w thia, it will look rather like the deaign « 
two, than the answer of one : it will appear that 
your actors hold intelligenoe together ; that they 
perform Uicir tridu like fortune-tellers, by coih 
federacy. The hand of art will be loo visible 
in it, against that dsaxini of all profeasiope 
An esT edofe arUm t that it is the greatest pev- 
fcetino of art to keep itself undiscovered. Nor 
will )i serve you to object, that however yoo 
manage it, 'tis stiH known to be a play ; and 
consequently, the dialogue of two persona uo- 
derstood' to be the labour of one poet. For n 
play is still an imitatioo of nature ; we know w« 
are, to be deceived^ and we deaire tobeso; bat 
no man ever was daceWed bat with a probabi^ 
ity of truth ; for whc will aufler a grosa lie to 
be fastened on himf Thus we sufBciently an* 
derstand, that the aeenes which repreaent citiea 
and countriea to.ua are not really auch, but osAj 
painted on boards and caavasa ; but shall ilial ez- 
duse the ill painture or deaignment of then? 
Nay rather ought they not to be laboured with 
s<hnuch the more diligenceandexadneaa, to help 
the imagmatioti t aince the mind of man doea 
naturally, tend to truth ; and therefore the nearer 
any thing, comes to the imitation of it, the mora 
il^ileas'es. , 

Thua, yon^ see, your rhyme ia incapable ol 
expressing the greateat thoughts natoraUy, and 
the lowest it cannot with any grace : for what 
is more unbefitting the majeaty of verse, than 
to call a servant, or bid a door be ahut in 
rhyme? and yet you «ro often forced on thia 
miserable neceasity. But verse, you say, cir- 
cumscribes a quick and luxuriant fancy, which 
would extend itaelf tuo &r te every subject, did 
not the labour which is required to well-turned 
and polished rhyjne set bounda to it. Yet thia 
argument, if granted, irould only prove, that we 
may write better in verse, but not more nator^ 
ally. Neither is it able to evince that ; for he 
who wants jud^ent to confine his &ncy in 
blank verse, may want it as much in rhynse ; 
and he who haa it, will avmd errora in both 
kinds. Latin verae was as great a confinemeiU 
to IJ^ imagination of thoaa poeU, aa rl^ino to 
ours: and yet you find Ovid aayiag too much 
on every subject. ^iVesdeif (says Se6eca) 
quodbwtctuUrt&nqiiVt: of which he givca 
you one famous instance in hb deacription ol 
the deluge : - - 

Omnia pontns emt, deerant qooqna lltora penii 

Now all was sea nor had that sea a i 
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Thus Ori4*B iuacji was not limited bf TorM, and 
Virgil jieeded myt vena .to have bounded hie. 

In our own Unguage we fee Ben Jonson oon- 
ftung hinwelfto what ought to bo aaid, even in 
the liberty of blank verse ; and yet Corneille, 
the moot judkioua of the French poets, is still 
varying the same sense a hundred ways, and 
dwelling eternally on the sAroe subject, though 
eonfined by rhyme. Some other exceptions I 
have to verM : but since these I have named 
are f(Mr the meet part already public, I conceive 
it reasonable they should fint be answer«l. 

It concerns me less than any, said Neander, 
(seeing .he had ended,') to reply to this di»- 
eoorsOf because when I should have proved, 
that verse may be natural Mt plays, yet I should 
always be ready to confess, that those which 
I haver written in' this kind come short of that 
perfection wMch is required.* Yet since you 
are pleased I shoukl andertake this province, I 
will do it, though with all imaginable respect and 
deference, bodi to that person from whom you 
have borrowed your strongest arguments, and to 
whose judgment, when I have s«^id all, I finally 
submit. But bofbr«^ I proceed to answer your 
objections, I most first remember yoil, that I 
exclude all comedy from my defence ; and liezt, 
that I deny not but' blank verse may be also 
Used ; and content myself only to assert, that 
in serious plays, where the subject and clmra^ 
ters are great, and the plot unmixed with mirth, 
which might allay or divert those concernments 
which are produced, rhyme is- there as'natural, 
and more efleetual, than blank verse. 

And now having laid down this as a feunda^ 
tion,— 4o begin with C rites,— i must crave leave 
to tell him, that some- of his argumentt affainst 
liiyme reach no fartner than, from the fiiults or 
defects of ill rhyme, to oodelude afiainsl the use 
of it in general. May not I conclude against 
blank verse fay the Same reason 1 If the words 
of some poets, who write in it,;aro either ill 
chosen, or ill placed, (which makef not only 
rhyme, but all kind of verse in any lani^age ttt^ 
natural,) shall I, for t eirTicious affectation, 
condemn those exceUmt lines of Fletcher, which 
are written in that kind ? Is there any thing 
in rhyme more constrained than this line in 



I heaven Invoke, and jtrong resistance make* 

where you see both the clauses are placed an- 
natnraliy ; that is, contrary to the common way 
ef speaking, and that without the ejtcuse of a 
.-hyme to caiise it : ^et you would think me very 
ridiouloos, if I shouki accuse the stubbornness 



of blank verse for this, and not rmther the stili» 
ness of the poet. Therefore, Critetf, you must 
either prove, that words, thpugh welt chosen, 
and duly placed, yet render not rhyme natural 
in itself; or that, however natural and easy th« 
rhyme may be, yet it is not proper fer a play. 
If you insist on the former port, I would ask you, 
what «ther conditions are required to make 
rhyroo natural in itself, besides an election of 
' apt words, and a right disposition of tfaemf 
For the doe choice of your words eipressoi 
yoivi sense naturally, and the due placing them 
idapt»tfae rhyme to it. ll'you object, tluit mm 
verse may be made for the sake of another, 
though both the wo^s-and rhyme be apt, I os- 
swer, it cannot possibly so fall out ; (pr either 
there is a dependence of sense betwixt Ae fint 
line and the. second, or there is none : if thors 
be that connexion, then in the natural pooitioa 
of the words the latter line must of necessity 
flow from the former ; if there be no dependence, 
jret siiU the due ordering of words makes the last 
line OS natural in itself as the other : so that 
the nepessity of a thyme never forces an/but 
bad or lazy writers to say what they would not 
otherwise. * Tis true, there ia both cars and art 
required to write in verse. A good poet never * 
establishes the first line, till he* has sought oat 
such a rhyme as ro^y fit the sense, already pre- 
pared to heighten the aecond : many times the 
close of the sense folk into the middle of the 
next verse, or fiulher off, and he may often avail 
himself of the same advantages in Engli^ whidi 
Virgil had in Latin,-^he may break off in tho ' 
hemistich, and begin another Une. Indeed,- the 
not obfcrving these two lait things, makes plan 
which are writ m verse so tedious : for thougli, 
most 'commonly, the sense is to be confined to 
the couplet, yet nothing that does perpetno 1^ 
nonjhiert, run in the same channel, can please 
always. ' 'Tis like the murmuring of a stream, 
which, not varjring in the fiill, causes at first at- 
tention, at las) drowMMss. ' Variety of caden- 
ces is the best rule ; the greatest help to the 
actors, and refreshment to Uie audience. 

If then verse may be nmde natural in itself, 
bow beconfes it onnatdiral in a play ? You say 
the stage b the ropresentktion of nattwe, and no 
man in ordinary conversation speaks in rHyme. 
But you foresaw, when you said thiy, that it 
might bo answered— neither doee any man 
speak in blank verse, or in measure witboot 
rhyme. Therefore you bonduded, that which 
is nearest nature is still to be preferred. But 
you took no notice, that rhyme might be mode 
as nataral as blank verse, by the well placing 
of the words, Ite. All the difference betwMn 
them, when they art both eorreot, is dw nouDd 
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in oM« which the other want* ; and if eo, the 
Bweetness of it, and all the advantage resuHing 
from it, Which, are handled in the preface to the 
** Riral Ladiee,'* will yet stand good. Ae for 
that place of Arietotle, where be saya playv 
ahoald be writ in that kind of Terse which is 
nearest prosei it makes little for you; blank 
▼ene being properly measured prose. Now 
measure alone, in any modem language, doef 
not constitute verse ; those of the ancienti in 
Greek and Latin consisted in quantity of words, 
and a determinate number of feet. But when,- 
'by the inundation of the Goths and Vandals in^o 
Italy, new languages were inlrodu^, and bar- 
barously mingled with the Latin, of which the 
Italian, Spanish, French, and ours, (made out 
of them and tlie.Teutonic,) are dialects* a new 
way of poesy w(s practised ; new, I say, in 
those countries, for in all probabihty it was that 
of the conquerors in their .own nations ; at least 
we are able to prove, that the eastern people 
have used it from all antiquity.* This new 
way consisted in measure or number of .feet, 
Aid rhyme. The sweetness of rhyme, and 
observation of accent, supplying the place «f 
quantity in words, which could neither ex- 
actly be pbserved by those barbarians, who 
knew not ^he rules of it, neither was it suitable 
to their tongues as it had been to the Greek and 
Latin. No tfian is tied in modem poesy to 
observe any farther rule in the fcet of his verse, 
but that they be dissyllables *, whether Spondee, 
Trochee, or Iambic, it matters not ; only he is 
obliged to rhyme : neither do the Spanbh, 
French, Italians, or Germans, acknowledge at 
all, or very rarely, any such kind of poesy as 
blank verse amongst them. Therefore, at most 
'tis but a poetic prose, b, termo pedealmt ; and, 
as such, most fit for comedies, where I ac- 
knbwledge riiyme to be improper. Farther, as 
to that quotation of Aristotle, our couplet verses 
nay be rendered as near prose as blank verse 
itself, by using those adrantagds I lately named, 
—-1^ breaks in a hemistich, or running the 
kense into another line, — ^ thereby making art 
and order appear as loose and free as nature : 
.or, not tying ourselves to couplets strictly, wb 
may use the benefit of the Pindaric way, prac- 
tised in the " Siege of Rhodes^" where the 
, numbers vary, and the rhyme is dis;i'jsed car»- 
iessly, and far from often chiming. Neither is 
that other advantage of the ancients to be de- 
spised, of changing the kind of verse when they 
(Aease, with the change of the scene, or some 
new entrance ; for they confine not themselves 
always to iambics, but extend their liberty to 

•TyaDaalel,hisD^ciu»(tritAypM. Dryden, 



an lyric numbers, and sometimes eren to haK« 
ameter. But I need not go so iar to prove, that 
rhyme, as it succeeds to all other offices of 
Greek and Latin verse, so espociaUy to this of 
plays, since the custom of nalioos at this day 
confirms it ; the French, Italian, and Spanish 
tragedies are generally writ in it; and sure the 
universal consent of the most civilized parts of 
the vixirld, ought in this, as it doth in other ou^ 
toms, to include the rest« 

But perhaps you may tell me, I have pro- 
posed such a way to make ihyme natural, and 
consequently proper to plays, as is impractica- 
ble ; and that I shall scarce find six or eight 
lines together in any play, where the words are 
so placed and chosen as is required to make it 
natural. I answer, no poet need constrain him- 
self at all times to it. It is enough he makes it 
his general rule ; for I deny na *^ut sometimes 
thejre may be a greatness m placing the worda 
otherwise; and sosfletimes they may sound 
better ; sometimes also' the varie^ itself is ex- 
cuse enough. But if , for the most part, the 
words be placed as tbey are in the negligence 
of prose, it is su^eient to denominate Uie way 
practicable; for we esteem that to be suchf 
which in the trial oftener succeeds than mines. 
And thus Cur you may find the practice made 
good in many plays : where you do not, remem- 
ber still, that if you cannot find six jiatoral 
rhymes together, it will be as hard for you to 
produce as many lines ifk blank verse, even 
among the greatest of our poets, against whidi 
I cannot make some reasonable exception. 

And this, sir, calls to my remembrance the 
beginning of your discourse, where you tdd us 
we should never find the aucUence fovourable to 
this kind of writing, till we could produce as 
good plays in rhyme as Ben Jonson, Fletcher, 
and Shakspeare had writ out of it. But it is 
to raise envy to the livins, to compare them with 
the dead. They are nonoured, and almost 
adored by us, as they deserve; neither du I 
know any so presumptuous of themselves as to 
contend with them. Yet give roe leave to say 
thus much, without injury to their ashee, that 
not only we shall never equal them, but they 
could never equal themselves, were they to rise 
and write again. We acknowledge them our 
fathers in wit, but they have rained their es- 
tates themselves, before they came to their 
children's hands. There is scarce a humour, 
a character, or any kind of plot, which they 
have not used. All conies sullied or wasted to 
us : and were they to entertain this age, they 
could not now make so plenteous treatments cot 
of such decayed fortunes. This therefore will 
be a good argument to vis either not to wiita wk 
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tDf or to attempt some' other way. There » to the nature of comedy, which ia the imItatUia 

BO bays to be expected in their wulks : (enlOA- of common penooe and ordinary ipeaking, and 

db via eil, qti& me qttoquepouum toUen himo, what is nvarest the nature of a serious play 3 

Tliis way of writing in rersei they have only this last is indeed the representatien of najture, 

left free to us ; our age ia arrived to a perieo but tta nature wrought up to* a higher pitch, 

tioa in it, which tliey never knew ; and which The plot, the characters, the wit, the passiona. 



(if we may guess by what of theirs we have 
seen in verse, as the ** Faithful Shepherdess," 
and <* Sad Shepherd '*) it is probable they never 
could have reached. For the genius of every 
age is different; and though ours ezc61 in this, 
I deny not but that to imitate nature ^ that per* 
fection which they did in prose, is a greater 
commendation than to write 'in Terse exactly. 
As for what you have added, — that the people 
are not generally inclined to like this way, — tf 
}t were true, it jvould be no wonder, that be- 
twixt the shaking off an old habit, and th9 iatro*. . 
ducing of a new, there, should be difficulty. Do 
we not see them stick to Hopkins and Sten^ 
hold's Psalms, and forsake those /of David, I 
mean Sandys his translation of them? if by 
the people you tinderstand the. multitude) the 
•i «eAAo2; it is no mailer what they think ; they 
are somerima^ in the right, sofketimes in the 
wrong: their judgment 19 a mere lottery. Ett 
ubLplebt recti jnUai, eet uhi peoeaL* ^praoe 
says it of the vulgar, judging poesy. But if you 
mean the mixed alidience of the populace and 
the noblesse, I dare coaifideAtly af^rm, that- a 
great part of the latter sort are already &voura- 
ble to verse ; and that no serious plays, written 



the descriptions, are all exalted above the level 
of common converse, as high as the imagin»> 
tiott of the poet can carry tbom, with propor- 
tion . to ▼erisimility. Tragedy, we know, .is 
wont-to image tQ us the minds and fwtunes- 01 
noble persons, and to portray these exactly-, 
heroic rhyme is nearest nature, as being the 
OOblest kmd of modern verse. 

IndlgniUur enim privatls, et iirobe socco 
Dignls, canninibus, narrarl coenaThyeste, 

says Horace : .and m another place, 

Effbtlre leves Indlgna tragoedla versus. 

'Blank verfe is acknowledged to be too low 
Ibr a poem, nay, more, for a piq>er of verses ; 
but if too low for an ordinary sonnet, bow much 
more for tragedy, whk:h is, by Aristotle, in the 
dispute betwixt the epic poesy and. the dramas 
tic, fbir many reasons be there alleges, ranked 
above it? 

Bttl setting this defence aside, yoor argument 
is almost as strong against the use of rhyme in 
poems as ito ^lays ; for .the epic way is every 
where interlaced with dialogue, 4>r dbcoursive 
scenes; and therefore you must either grant 
rhyme. to be improper there, which ia contrary 
to yoiir assertion, or admit jt into plays by the 



since the king's returnrhave been more kindly game tide which yott have given it to poems, 
received by them, than •* The Siege of Rhodes,'^ Por though tragedy be jusUy preferred above 

the oAer, yot there is a great ^nity between 



the *' Mustapha,'* " The Indian aueen," and 
" Indian Emperor.^'f 

But I come now to the inference of yqivSrst 
argument. You said, that the dialogue'of playa 
is presented as the effect of sudden thought, but 
no man speaks suddenly. Or exUmporef in 
rhyme; and you inferred ifrom thence, that 
ri^me, which you acknowledge to be proper to 
epic poesy, cannot equally be proper to drama- 
tic, unless we could suppose all men bom so 
much more than poets, that ^ verses should be 
made in them, not by them. ^ 

It has been formerly Mrged by you, and con- 
fessed by me', that since no man spoke aoyliind 
of verse extenqnre, that which was nearest >i»- 
tnre was to be frefered. I 'answer yooi there^ 
fore, by distinguishing betwixt what is. neare^ 

• Accurately} \ 

huerdum vtOgue reeu 9tda eet tM peceaL 

t "The Siege of Rliodes," by Sir VllUam D'Ave- 
aaat ; " Mustapha," by Lord Orrery ; •• The Indian 
tteeen.** by Sir Robert Hoyrard and Dryden ; and 
•Tbein" 



"The Indian Enraeior." by Diyden alone. 
TOL. BL— 17 
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theiQ, as may easily be discovered in that defi- 
nition of a play which Lisideius gave us. The 
gnau of them is the same, — a just and lii^ely 
image of human nature, in its actions, passions, 
and traverses of fbrtone : so is the end, — namely 
for the delight and benefit of mankind. The 
characters and persons atp still the same, viz.'' 
the greatest of both sorts ; only the manner ol 
ac«)iiainting us with those actions, passions, 
and fortunes, is different. Tragedy performs it 
viva uoos, or by lEbtion in dialogue ; wherem 'it 
excels the epic poem, which, does it chiefly by 
narration, and therefiire is not so lively ad image 
of ^pmanr nature. However, the agreement 
betwixt them is such, that if rhyme be proper 
for one, it most be fbr the other. Verse, 'tis 
true, is not the effect of sudden Aought ; b«t 
this hinders not that sudden thoughrmay be rep- 
resented in verse, since those thoughts are 
such as mqst be higher than nature can raise 
them without premeditatiol^ especially to a 
of them, even out of verse ; and 
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eoiweqaently yoa eumot imagine them to have 
been tuddeo, either in the poet or the actora. A 
play, aa Irfaave aaid| to be like nature, Is to be 
•et above it f as statues which are placed on 
high are made greater than the life, that they 
maj descend to the tight in their just propor-- 
tion. 

Perhaps I have insisted too long on this ob- 
jection ; but the clearing' of it will make my 
•tay shorter on the rest. - You tell us, Critee, 
that rhyme appeartmost unqatvrol in repartees, 
or short replies ; when he who answers, (it be- 
ing presumed he knew not what the other would 
say, yeO makes up that part of the verse which 
was leit incomplete, and supplies both the 
sound and measure of it. This, you say, looks 
rather like the confederacy of two, than the an- 
swer of one* 

ITus, I confess, is an objection which is in 
every man's mouth, who Imres not rhyme : but 
suppose, I beseech you, the reparteo were- 
made only in blank verse, might not part of the 
same argument be turned against you ? for Ae 
measure is* as often supplied there as jfc qi in 
rhyme ; the latter half of the hemistich as com- 
monly made up, or. a second line subjoined, as 
a reply to the Ibrmer ; which any one leaf in 
Jonson's plays will sufliciently clear to you; 
Yeu will often find in the Greek tragedians, 
and in Seneca, that ^hen a scene grows up 
into the wannth of repartees, (which is the 
.dose fighting of it,) the latter part of the tri- 
meter is supplied by him who alisweiv ; and yet 
it was never observed as a fault in them by any 
of .the ancient or modem critics.* The case is 
the same in our verse as it was in theirs ; rhyme 
to us being in lieu of q^antity to tl^em. But if 
no latitude is to be allowed a poet, you take 
from him not only his license of qmuUibd ov- 
dmH, but yon tie him up in a straiter compkss 
than yon would a phifosopher. This is indeed 
Mmmu coUr$ mvm Urm , You would have him 
ibOow nature, but he most follow her on foot : 
yon have dismounted him from his Pegasus. 
But you tell us, this supplying the last haU'of a 
verse, or adjoining a wholeL second tg the {ontu^, 
looks more like the design of two, than the an- 
swer of one. ' Suppose we acknowledge it : 
HoW eomes this coniledeiacy to be more ^dis- 
pleasing to you than in a dance which is weU 
contrived ? Yoo'see there the united design of 
many pefsons to make up one figure : after they 
have separated themtelves in many petty divia- 

• Then Is this great dUbrsnoa, that.fkom the 
mode of pronouncing, Ibe rhTtAm of the blank verse 
does not neeessariljr obtnide itself on the audience t 
that of the couplet InduMtably most. 



ions, they rejoin one by one into a grbns: tha 
confederacy is plain amongst them, for chance 
oould never produce any thing so beautiful ; and 
yet there is nothing in it that shocks your sight. 
I acknowledge the hand of art appears in rep- 
artees, as of necessity it must an all kind of 
verse. But there ^ also the quick and poi^ 
nant brevity of it (which is a high imitation of 
niture in those sudden gusts of passion) to 
mingle with it ; and this, joined with the ca> 
dency and sweetness of the rhyme, leaves 
nothing in the soul^ of the hearer to dosire. It 
is an art which appears : but it appears -only 
like the shadowinga of painbire, which bdng to 
cause the rounding of it, cannot be absent; 
but while that is considered, they are lost : 
so while we attend to the otiier beauties of the 
matter, the care and htbour of the ihyme is 
earrricd from us, gr at leltst drowned in its own 
sweetness, as bees an' sometimes buried in 
their hooey. When a poet has found the rep- 
artee, the last perfoctioo he can add .to \t is, 
to put it into verse. However go6d the tbooght 
may be^ however kpt the words in which it is 
couched, yet -he finds himself at a little unrest, 
white rhyilie is wanting* He cannoC Jeave it 
till that cornea naturally, and then ib at ease, 
and sits down contented.' 

Fiom replies, which are the most elevated 
thoughts of verse, you pass to those which are 
most mean, and which are common with fho 
lowest of hottsehoU^conversation. In these, yon 
say, the majesty of verse sdflers. You instance 
in Um calling ^ a servant, or commanding a 
door to be shut, in rhyme. This, Crites, is a 
good observation of yours, but no argument ; for 
it proves no more'but that such thoi^[hts should 
be waived, as often as may be, by the address o. 
the poet* But suppose they are necessary in 
the places where he uses them, yet there is no 
need to put them mtorhjpme. He may place 
them m the beginning of a verse, and break it 
oiF, as unfit, when so debased, for any other 
use ; or granting the worst, — tW they require 
more room than the^ hemistidi will allow, yet 
■till there is a choice to be made of the best 
won^i, and Isast vulgar, provided they be apt to 
express such thoughts. Many have blamod 
ih^rme in general for this fault, when the poet, 
with a tittle care, might have redressed it. But 
th^ do it with no more justice, than if English 
poesy should be made ridicoloos fot the sake ol 
the Wateriwet's rhymes.* Our lai^gaage is 

* JohnTayler, tfaeirater-poet,ashecaUedhiaMelf 
ftom his inofnsicn ef a wateraian, was, aooonHng 
to Wood, a nan w1m», having a prodlgioua #«(d« to 
poetrr, wtom elghcj books, whieh not only suds 
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■oUe, ftiD, and rignificant ; and Ilmow Dot why 
ha who IS maiter of it may not clotho ofdinarj 
tlunga ID it aa decently aa the Latin^ if he use 
the aame diligence ia hia choice of worda : 

Delectna reilMnim origo est eloqoentift. 
It waa the aaying of JuUua Graar, one ao curi- 
aoa in hia, that none of them can he changed 
hat (or a worae. One woold thiiik, whck tlm 
iImt, waa a thing «s Tolgar aa could he spoken.} 
and yet Seneca could make it aound high and 
lofty in hia Latin ; 

ReseiBte doaos ncU postes lails.* 
fiflCtaWs Ms yalsea #al09. 



But I turn from this exception, hoth 
it happens not ahove twice or thrice in any play 
that thoaa yulgar thoughts are used ; and then 
loo, were there no other apology to he made, ^et 
the neceasity of thorn, which ia alike in aH kind 
of writing, may ezouae them. For if they are 
little and mean in rhyme, they are of conaei 
qoence ai|ch in blank verse. Besides that the 

Sat eagerness and precipitation with which 
y are spoken, makea us rather mind the sub- 
stance than the dresa ; that ibr which they artf* 
spoken, rather than what ia apoke. For thoy 
ara alwaya the effect of aome haaty concern-, 
naent, and aomsthing of consequence depend pn 



Thus, Crites, I have endeavoured to anawer 
yoor objections : it remaina only that I should 
vindicate an argument for verse, which you have 
gone about to overthrow. It had formerly been 
aaid, that the easineaa of blank veiae rendera 
the poet too hixuriant; but that the labour of 
rhyme bounds and circumscrihef an over-limit- 
ful ftncy ; the sense there being commonly oon- 
fioed to the couplet, and the worda so ordered, 
that the rhyme naturally foUowa them, not they 
tba rbjrme. To this you answered, that it waa 



I ipotT at tha rliD«, but wsrtt thouffbt worthy of 
tetng remut^ into & larfe fbllo. Mfi wbs & tuinth 
caroler, whJch might iu tosut Hefraabrltie Ajitho* 
a7*sJaiU;Tn>!-Eit t:>tii.iM poeti^. UJi pootfjitveiyLiks 
that Whi* h 6iillc*lTnii wtejuj a cco^urr befaro him, 
othtr jiiiNte*. IbeTo ate fsomti tamkni. ad- 
Mf ut h]ji ]<ut)Krlb«m. ivhom he (llvidcA Into 
I wtv> Kitil rccdVQd uid ptiA. iheir bookt ; EhoBS 
WHO had 'iMnc ncKh«r; ami Iho^e who, hAviaf re- 
eslvad,^ r. iiii.hii^to itty. To Kh^ <lt*i da^iha 
tfkoundl ' ' i'lQi tbe ■nsomi hi ■■l.dFBiftei aJ 

be t we SB : W'iTialr; ih« UiittX he ireaii civ- 

my, as t 1 " fJ^ul re ra from m^N U t.v , *n4 had 

wSWMJt^*'' ^ >L him v^entr vf i^^t nntl faJ.r promttcti 
but, as tr-L* T^^Bon, he ri?»ervaiitiQ eKtremity df his 
" * sure f'yr '^ fij+irth rinM of iiit«flcrJb<?rfl. ■m-tnj, 



kavlngtw 



81r Robert BowanI qooted. In his pnAca 
la the **I>oke of Leraia.** and unluckily translated 
k, **8huttlactbs palace fates,*' fi>r which Dirdsn 
•avaislv anunsdvaits on him. ^ 



DO argument to the qnealion in hand ,* far the 
dispute waa not, which way a man may write 
be^ but which is moat proper for the sobjactcn 
which he writes. 

First, give me leave, sir, to romeniber you, 
thi^ the argument against which you raised this 
objection, waa only aecaodai^ : it waa built on 
this hypothesis^ — that to write m verse was 
proper Ibr serious plays. Which supposition 
behg granted, (as it waa briefly made -bat in 
that dtMourae, by showing how verse might be 
made natural,) it aaaerted, that thhi way of wri* 
ting^ waa a help to the poet's judgment, by put* 
ting bounds tb a wild overflowing &ncy. I think 
(hereibre it will not be hard for me to make good 
what it was to prove on that suppoaition. But 
you add, (hat were this let paaa,, yet he who 
wants judgment in the liberty of hjb ftncy, may 
as well show the defect of it when he is con- 
fined to verse: for he who has judgment will 
ayoM errors, and he^ho has it not, will commit 
them in all kinds of writing. 

This argument, as you have taken it from a 
most acute person,* so, I confess, it carries 
much weight in it: but by using the word judg« 
ment here inlefinitely, you seem to have put a 
fallacy upon us. I gtant, he who has judgment, 
tbkt is, so profound, ip strong, or rather so in« 
&lliUe a judgment, that he needa no helps (o 
keep it always poised and upright, will commit 
no faults either in rhyme or out of if. And oq 
the other extreme, he who, has a judgment so 
weak and erased, that no helps can correct or 
amend it, ahall write icurvHv out of rhyme, and 
worse in it. But the first or thepe jnd^nents is 
nowhere to be (bond, and the latter ia not fit to 
writ^ at an. To speak therefore of judgment 
as it is in the best poets; tb^y who have the 
greatest proportion of it, want other helpa than 
irom it, within. As for example, y^u wonki 
be loth to say, that he who ia endued, wit|i a 
aound judgment, has no need of hiitocy> geogr»> 
phy, or moral philosopl^, to write oorrectly. 
Judgment ii Indeed the master-workman in a 
play ; but he requires many fu^rdinate hands, 
many tools to bis amirtance. And verae I af> 
firm to be one of these :'it is a rule and line by 
which he keepa his buikUng compact and even, 
which otherwise lawleaa imagination wouU raise 
either irregularly or Ibooely ; at leaat, if the poOt 
commits errors with this help, he wouU make . 
greater and more without it: — it ia, ia abort, a 
slow and painfid, but the aureat kind of woridng. 
Ovid, whxn you accuse for hixuriancy in yaasc)^ 
had paAiapa been farther guilty of it, had hr 
writ ia proae. And for your inataaoe of Bea 

• Meaning 8to Robert Howsid himself. 
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JonMO, wIm, you mj, writ exactly without tbo 
'help of rhyme; you ve to rememberi it is only. 
«n aid to a luxuriant faacy, which hia waa nets 
ai ha did not want imagination, ao none ever 
•aid he had much to ajMce. Neither waa verse 
then refined so much, to be a help to that age, 
as it if to ours. Thus then the second thoughts 
being usually the best, as receiving the- mati»- 
lest digestion from judgment, and ihe laat and 
most mature product St those thoughta being 
artful and laboured verse, it may weU be 'infeiw^ 
red, that verse is a great help to a kixuiriant 
fancy ; and that is what that argument which 
3pou opposed was to evince. 

Neander was pursuing this discourse so eagerly, 
that Eugeniua had called to him twice or thribe, 
ere he toolt nptiee that the barge stood still, and 
that, they were at the foot of Somsrset stain • 



where they had appointed it to land, llie OA 
pany were all sorry to sepaiate so soon, though 
a grepit part of the evening was ahready spent $ 
and stood a while looking back on the water, 
upon which the moonbeams played, and made 
it appear like floating quicknlver : at last they 
went up rfiroogfa a crowd of French people,* 
who' were merrily dancing in the open air, and 
nothing ooqcemed for the noise of guns, which 
had alarmed the town that afternoon. Walking 
thence together to the Piazze, they parted there ; 
Eugeniua and Lisideiiis to some pleasant af^ 
pointment they had made, and Crites and Ne- 
ander to then- sevenJ lodgings, 

*Trom the eond^ct of Lonii XIV. who gxedoally 
mtruicbeil oncu be altogether abolished the edleteC 
Namx, there was a constant emigration tor ' 
of hts Huguenot suhlaots. . 
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AN ANSWER TO HYMER'S REMARKS, &c 



Thomas RtMbe, distingUMhod m the editor 
3f the JVviera of England, wm in his earUAr 
jean ambitioos of iho fame of a ctitic. In 
1678, he ptiblished a •mall duodecimo, entitled, 
" The Tragedies of the hst A^s considered 
and examined b/ the practice of the AncieiMs, 
and the common Sense of all Ages, in a letter 
to Fleetwood and Shepherd." The 'criticisms 
apply chiefly to the tragedies of the latter part 
of the reigns of Elixabelh tod James I. ; oat 
of which he has singled, as the particular sub- 
jects of reprehension, those of ^^Rono," *' The 
Maid's Tragedy,"' and ^* Kiftg and no Kmg," 
In this criticism, there was " much malice 
mingled with a little wit;*' obrioos faults and 
absurdities were censured as disgusting to com- 
mon sense, on the one hand: on the other, li- 
censes unpractised by the ancients wer$ c<^ 
demned as barbarous and unclassical. 

A severe critic, if able but plausibly to sup- 
port his remarks by leamingand acumen, strikes 
terror through the whole worfcl of literature. It 
if in vain to represent to sudi a person that h4 
only examines the debtor side of die account, 
and omits to credit the unfortunate author with 
the merit that he has justly a title to claim. In* 
stead of a lair accoonting between the public 
and the poet, his cause Is tried as in a criminal 
action, where, if he is convicted of a crime, all 
the merit of his work will not excuse him. 
There must be something in the mind of man 
&Tourable to a system which tends to the lerel- 
fing of talents in the public estimation,' or such 
critics, as Rymer could never have risen into 
notice. Yet Dryden, in the following projected 
answer to his Remarks, has treate^l him with 
great respect: and Pope, according to Spence, 
pronounced him " one of ^e best critjcs we 
ever had«" 

That Dryden should have been desiroos to 
•oocUiato the favour of an avowed critic, was 



natural enough ; but that Pope should have so 
spoken of Rynler, ooly argues, either that he 
was prejudiced by the opinions which his youth 
-hod sucked in from Walsh, Wycherly, and 
Trumbull, or that his taste for tho drams waf 
far inferior to his powers in every other range 
of poetry* 

JtDryden had arranged and eitended the ma* 
teilals of his answer, it is possible that he 
would have treated Rymer with less deferenco 
than he showed while coUecting themt for In 
the latter years of Dryden's life th<7 wero upon 
Inul terms. 

To a reader of the present day, when the 
cant of criticism has been in some degree 
abtodoned, nothing can bo moro disgusting than 
tho remarks of Rymer, who creeps over the 
most beautiful passages of the drama with eyes- 
open only to their defects, or their departura 
from scholastic precepi ; who denies the name 
of poetry to the ** Paradise Lost,** and c^ak- 
J>arcs judging <Jf ♦• Rolte »* by " OtheUo,'* to ad- 
justing one crooked line Ij^y another. But I 
would be by no means understood to say, that 
there is hot sometimes justice, though never 
mercy, in his criticism. 

Dryden had intended to entf r the lists with 
Rymer in defence of the ancient theatre, and 
with this view had wroto the following Heads 
of an Answer to- the Remaiks. They wero 
jotted down on the blank leaves Of a copy ol 
the book presented to Dryden by Rymer.. . The 
volume falling into the hands of the publishers 
of Beraufnont and Fletcher's works, in 171 1 , they 
prefixed Dryden*s observations, as fumisbini^an 
apology for tbeir authors. They woro again , 
published by Dr. Johnson, into whose hands 
they were put by Garrick, who had the original 
m his collection. The arimngement is differont 
in the two copies ; that of Dr. Johnson has 
lieen adopted, as preferred by Mr. Malone. 
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RTMER'S REMARKS ON THE TRAGEDIES OF THE LAST AGE. 



That we may the less wonder wfaj pity and 
'terror are not now the only Bpring on which otir 
ira^dies move,* and that Shokspeare may 
be more excused, Rapin confesses, that the 
French tragedies now all run on the tendrt ;• and 
gives the reason, because love is the passion 
which most predominates in oar souls ; ijid that 
therefore the passions represented become io- 
■ipid, unless they . are conformable to the 
tfaMMights of Uti^ audience. But it is to be con- 
cluded, that this passion werks not now amongst 
the French so strongly, as the other two did 
amongst the ancients. Amongst us, who have 
>a stronger genius for writing, the 'operations 
(ram the writing are much stronger t for ilie 
raising qf Shakspeare's passions is more from 
the excellency of the words ai)d thoughts, than 
the juitneu of the oecasion; end if he has been 
able ti> pick' 'single ' occasions, be hsa never 
Ibonded tlie whole reasonably; yel, by th« 
genius of poetry ia writing, heJias succeeded. 

Tlapin attributes mOlre to the diotio, that is, to 
the words and discourse of a tragedy, than 
Aristotle has done, who places Ihem in the last 
rankjDf beaifties j perhape> on^ last in order, 
because they are the last product of the design, 
of the disposition or connexion of its parts, of 
the charactersi of the mannerp of those charac- 
ters, and of the thoughts proceeding from those 
mauiers.' kapin's woitls are remarkablo:— It 
ii not the admirable intrigue, the surprising 
•v^BQts^ and extraordinary incidents, that make 
the beauty of a tragedy ; it is the discourses, 
when they sre natural'and passionate.— So are 
Shdupeare*^' 

The naru of a poem, tragic pr heroic, are, 

1. The&MeitMU: 

f . The order or manner of its contrivance 
in relation of the parts, to the whole. 

* Rjner sets out with the old dogma, that no 
"oaree of trsgeAr was legitimate; except thai 
vprvUEwg from pity or tenor. 



5. The manners, or decency of the chane 
telrs, in speaking or acting- what is proper ftr 
them, and proper to be shown by the poet. 

4. The thoughts, which express the msnnera. 

6. The words, which express tliose thoughts. • 
In the last of these. Homer excels Virgil; 

Virgil ill other anciont poets ; and Shakspeara 
all modern poets. 

For the second ef these, the order: the 
meaning is, that a fable ought to have a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, all just and natural ; 
so that that part, s. g, which is the middle, «ould 
not naturally be the beginning or end, and so 
of the rest ; all depend on one snother, Uke the 
links of a,curiqus chain. If terror and pity are 
only to be raised, ^rtainly this author follows 
Aristotle's rules, and Sophocles' and Euripides' 
example; but joy may be raised too, and that 
doublyi either hy seeing a wicked man pnn- 
iihed, or a good man at last fortunate ; or perw 
haps indignation, to see wickedness prosperous, 
and goodness depressed: both these may be 
profitable to the end of tragedy, reformation of 
manners ; but tha last improperly, only ns it 
begets pity in the audience *, though Aristotle, I 
confess, piacea tragedies of this kind in the 
second form. 

He who undertakes to answer this excellent 
critique of Mr. Rym^, in behalf of our En^ 
lisb p^eta against the Greek, ouglit to do it in 
this manner: ^either by yiekiing to him the 
greatest part of what he contends for, which 
consists ia this, that the ji^^i u e. the design 
and conduct of it, is more oonducing ia the 
Greeks to those ends of tragedy which Aria- 
totle and he propose, namely, to causp terror 
and pity ; yet the granting this, does not ast 
the Greeks^ above the English poets* 

But the answerer ought to prote two things. 
First, That the fable is not die greatest naa- 
terpioee of a trasedy, though it be> the founda* 
tionbf it. 
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Secondly j That othor ends, as luitaUe to the 
Mlure oftrogedj, may be fboDd in the Englid^ 
which were not in the Greek. 

Aristotle places the fable first ; not quoad 
d^fnalatan, Hd quoad fiaidamnUum: (or a &* 
Ue, neyer so moringly •contrived to those ends 
of b», pity and terror, wiQ operate nothing on 
odr affectionSf except the characters, manners, 
dKMights, and^ words, «re suitable. , 

So that it ^unains for Mr* Rymer to prore, 
that in all thosoi or the greatest part of them, 
ve are inferior to Sophocles and. Euripides; 
iad this be has offered at, in some measure ; 
^ I think, a little partially to the ancients. 

For the fahle itself: it is in the English n^ore 
adorned with epiaodes, and larger than in the 
Greek poets; consequiiutly mere direrting. 
For if the action be bttt one, and .that plain, 
without any counter-turn of design or episode, 
. e. under-plot, how can it be so pleasing as th^ 
Englisb) which have both und^r -plot . and a 
avned design,' whic^ kee|^ the audience in ex- 
pectation of^e catastrophe? whereas in the 
£lreek poets we see though the wbole design 
at first. 

For the characters, they are neither so many 
Dor so various in Sophocles and Euripides, as 
in Sbakipeare and Fletcher; qnly they are 
more adapted to those ^eods of tragedy which 
Aristotle commends to us» pity and tevror. 

The manners flow from the characters, knd 
consequently must partake of their advantages 
and disadvantages. / 

The thoughu and words,'«vhich are the fourth 
and fifth beauties of tragedy, are certainly more 
noble and more poetical in the English thao in 
the Greek, which must be proved by-oomparing 
them somewhat more equitably than Mr. Ry- 
mer hai done. 

After all, we need not yield, that the English 
way is leas conducing to move pity and terror,- 
becauso they often show virtue oppressed and 
vice punished ; where they Jo not both, or , 
either, they are not to be defended. 

And if we should grant that the Greeks peiw 
formed this better, p^riiaps ii may admit of dis- 
pute, whether pity and terror are either the 
prime, or at least the only ends of tragedy. 

It Is not enough that Aristotle has said so, 
tar Aristotle drew his models of tragedy from 
Sophocles and Euripides ; and if he had seen 
ouis, might have changed his mind. And- 
chiefly we have Co say, (what 1 hinted on pity 
and terror, in the last paragraph save one,) that 
the punishment of vice and reward of virtue are 
the most adequate • ends of tragedy, itecaose 
most conducing to good example of life. NoW 
wtj is not' so easily raised for a criminal, (and* 



the ancient tragedy i^ways reprssents its diief 
person sochj) as it is for an innooent man ; and 
the suflfering of innooenoe and punisboMm of 
the offender is ef the nature of English tragedy : 
conCrariiy, in the Greek, imoesnce is unhappy 
often, and the oflbnder escapes* Tbsnweare 
notiouched with the sufferings of any sort of 
fben so moch as of lovers, and this was almost 
unknown to the ancienU: so that they neither 
administe/ed poetical justice, of which Air. 
Rymer boasts, so well afe wd, neithsr know 
they the 'best oommon-plaiee of pity,,whic^ it 
love. 

He thereibre unjustly blames us for not buikl. 
ing on what the ancients left us ; for it seems^ 
upon consideration of the premises, that we have 
wholly finished, what they began. 

My judgment on this piece is this : that it is 
extregiely learned, but that the author of it is 
better read in the Greek than in the English 
poats; that all writers ought to study this cri- 
tique, as the best acoount I have ever seen of 
the ancients ; that the model of tragedy be has 
here given is excellent, and eitremely correct ; 
but thai it is hot ths only model of all tragedy, 
becauae - it is too much circumscribed in plot, 
characters, &c; and lastly,' that we may be 
taught here justly to admire and imitate the an- 
cients, without giving them the preference, with 
this author, in prejudice to our own country. 

'Want of methpd in this excellent treatise, 
makes the thoughts of the authoi' sometimes 
obscure. 

His meaning, that pity and terror are to be 
moved, is, tl^a they are to be moved as, the 
means conducing to the ends of tragedy, which 
are pleasure and instruction. 

And these two ends may be thus distinguish- 
ed. The ^ef end of the poet is to please ; 6r 
his immediate reputation depends on it. 

The great end of the pdem is to instruct, 
which is performed by making pleasure the 
vehicle of that instruction^ ibr poesy is an art, 
and all arts are made to profit. — Bapin. 

The pity which the poet is to labour tar, is (tt 
the criminal, not for those or him ^nrhom he has 
murdered, or who havb been the occasion of the, 
tragedy.. The terror is Ukewise in the punish-' 
ment ef the same criminal, who,, if he be re- 
presented too great an .offender, wUI not be 
pitfed ; if altogether innocent, his punishment 
will be unjust. , 

Another obscurity is, where he says, Sopho^ 
des perfected tragedy by introducing the third 
actor;* that is, he meant, three kinds of action; 

* "After much new modeUIng, manr ehangi^ 
and altermtiona, JBsobrlns came with a seoond actor' 
on the itage, and lesiened the bualnsss of the ohn* 
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taB oomiMny nogin^, or ipaakiog ; uiothecplaf- 
ing on Che music ; a third danciog. 

To nqjie ft true judgment in this competition 
betwixt the Gh-eek poets and tHd English, in trap 

Consider, first, Roir Aristotle has define^ a 
tragedy. Secondly, wlMt he assigns the end of 
it to be. Thirdly, what he thinlcs tho beauties 
of it. Fourthly, the means to attain the end 
•proposed. 

, Compare the Chreek and English tragic poets 
justly, and without partiality, aocc rding to thofe 
rule^ 

Then, secondly, consider whether Aristotle 
has made a just definiikMi of tragedy^ oT its 
parts, of its ends, and of its bwuties; and 
whether he, having not seen any others but those 
of Sophocles, Euripides, &p. had, or truly could 
deiermine what all the excollenctes of tragedy 
are, and wherein thny consist. 

Next, show in what ancient tragedy Was defi- 
cient ; for example, in the narrowness of its 
plots, and fewness of persons ; and try whether 
that be' not a fault in the Greek poets, aAd 
whether their* excellency was so grest, when 
'^the variety was visibly so little ; <fr whether 
what they did vVas not very easy to do. 

Then make a judgment on what the English 
have added to their beauties ; as, for example, 
aot only more plot, hut also new passions, as, 
namely, that of love, scarce touched on by the 
fincients, except in this one example of Phedra, 
^ 6ited by Mr. Rymer ; and in that how short 
they were ef Fletcher. 

Prove alio that love, being an heroic passion, 
is fit for tragedy, whic^ oaanot be denied, Le-- 
cause of the example alleged of Phsdra ; and 
how far Shakspeare has outdone them in fi-iend- 
ship, fcc. 

To retnrn to-th^ beginning of this inquiry ; 
consider, if pity and terror be enough for tragedy 
to move ; and I believe, upon a true dpfinition 
of tragedy, it will be found that iu work extends 
farther, and that is, to reform manners, by a de- 
lightful representation of human liie in great 
persons, by way of^dialogue. If this be true, 
then not only pity and terror are to be moved, 
as the only means to bring us to virtue, but 
•generally love to virtue, and hatred to vice, by 
showing (he rewards of one, and piyiishments of 
the other; at least, by rendering virtue always 
amiable, though it be shown unfortunate, and 
vice detestable, though it be shown triumphant. 

If, then, the encouragement of virtue, and dis- 

rus T»foportionab1]r. But Sophocles addins a third 
aetor and painted scenes, gave, in Aristolie*s opin- 
ion, the utmost lerfection to tngeij.^^Rymer'B 
,p. IS. 



Qourageaent of vice, be the proper ends af po* 
«iry in tragedy, pity and terror, though geoa 
means, vo not the only. For all the passions 
in their turns, are to be set in a lennent; a& 
joy, anger, bve, fear, are to be used as the 
poet's oommon-plaoas, and a general coa cs w- 
ment for the principal actors is to be raised, by 
making them appear such in their charactsrs, 
their words, and actions, as will interest the 
audience >i their fertunes. ' 

And if, after all, in a larger ssnse, pity amh 
|irehendi this concernment for the good, aad 
terror includes detestation for the bad, then lot 
us consider whether the English have not an- 
' swered this end of trag^y, as weD as the an- 
cients, or perhaps better. 

And here Mr. 'Rymer's objections against 

- these plhys. are to hs impartially weighed, that 
we may see whether they are of wei^t enough 

. to turn the balance against our countrymen. 

It is evident, those plays which he arraigns, 
have moved both those passions in a liigh de- 
gree upon the stage. 

To give the glory *of this away (ram the 
poet, wad to place it upon the actors, seems 
unjust.* * 

One reason is, because ^Hiatever actors they 
ha^e found, the event has been the same, that 
is, the same passions have been always moved ; 
which shova, that there is something of force 
and merit in the plays themselves, conducing to < 
the design of raising these two passions : aad 
suppose them bver to have been excellently 
acted, yet action only adds grace, vigour, and 

* Alluding to the following remarks of Rymer 
transferring the pleasint? eflfect of the pla>*s, whick 
he censures, to the lively reprMonuilon. ** Amongst 
those who will.be ohJecUng against the doctrine I 
lay down, may peradventura appear a sort of men 
who have remembered so and so ; and value them> 
solves upon their experience. I may write by the 
book (say they) jvhat I have a mind, Irat they know 
what will please. These are a kind of stageqtiscks 
and empirics in poetry, who have gnt a receipt to 
please : knd no collegiate like them for purging tha 
passions. 

" These say (for instance) a"' King and no King" 
pleases. I say the comical part pleases. 

"I say that Mr. Hart pleases; most of the busi- 
ness falls to his share, and what he delivers, every 
one takes upon content ; their eyes are prepossessed 
and charmed by hfcs action, before aught of the poet's 
can approach their ears ; and to tho most wretched 
of characie rs, he gives a lustre and brililanoe, which 
dazzles the sight, that the deformities in the poetxy 
cannot be perceived."~lt«marlcf , p. 6. 

He has a similar observation in page 198 : — " we 
may remombor, however we find this scene of Me* 
lantius and Amintor written in the book, that ^ the 
theatre we have a good scene acted. There Is work 
cat out, and both our JEsopos and Rosclus are en 
the staige together: whatever defect may be ta 
Amintor and MeiantlQs, Mr. Bait and Mr. Mohua 
ara wanting in nothing. To these we owe for what 

- - jglnf 
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pleasing in the scene ; and to this scene we i 
the success df the " Maid's Tfagsdj.*" 
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nore lifo, upon tha stage, but eumot givo it 
whoDj where it ii not firtt. But eecoodly, I 
dare appeal to tboee who hare nerer eeen them 
acted, if the/ have not found thete two pawioiu 
moved wiihm them ; and if the general voice 
will carry it, Mr. RTmer*! prejudice will take off 
hi* sin^e teetimonj. 

This, being matter of fact, is reasonably to be 
sitabluihed by this appeal ; as if one man says it 
ii oight, when the rest of the nforld coodiide it to 
be day, there needs no &rther argument against 
him^ that it is so. 

If he urge, that the general taste is deprave^ 
Us arguments to prove this can at best but 
evince, that our poets took not the best way lo 
raise those passions; but experience proves 
against him, that' those means which they have 
osed- have been sooceesful, and have produced 
them. 

And one reason of that success is^' in my 
opinion, thi% that Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
written to the genius df the age and nation in 
whieh they lived 9 lor though nature^ as he ob- 
jects, is the same in all places, and Reason too 
the same^ yet the climate^ the age^ the dispose 
tion of the people, to whom a poet writei^ may 
be so different, that what pleased the Greeks 
would not satisfy an English audience. 

And if they proceeded upon a ibundation of 
traer reason to please the Athenians, than 
Shakspeare and Fletehet to please the Englbh, 
it ^xily showf, that the Athenians were a more 
ndiclous people ; but the poet's business is cer- 
tainly to please the audietace. 

Whether our English audience have been 
pleased hitherto with acorns, as he calls it, or 
with bread, is the next question ; that is, whether 
the means which Shakspeare and Fletcher have 
used' in their playt to ruse those passions before 
named, be fa«tter applied to the ends by the 
Greek poets than by them. And peihaps we 
shall not prant him this wholly : let it bo yielded, 
that a writer is not to run down with the stream, 
or to please the people by their own tisual 
methods, bat rather to r^rm their judgments^— 
it stin remains to prove, that our theatre needs 
this total reformation. 

The faults which he has found in their designs, 
are rather wittily aggravated in many places, 
than reasonably urged ; and as much may be 
returned on the Greeks by one who were is 
witty, as himself. 

€. They destroy not, if they are granted, the 



foundation of the fabrio, only take away from 
the beauty of the symmetry : for example, the 
foulis in the character of the 'King and no 
Khig** are not as he makes them^ such as ren- 
der him detestable, but only imperfections which 
accompany human jiature^ and are for the most 
part excused by the violence of hit love ; so that 
they destroy not our pity or concernment for 
him. This anwer may be applied to most U 
his objections of that kind. 

And Rolbf committing many muidera, whsn 
be' is answecable but for one, is too severely 
arraigned by him, for it adds to our Jionror and 
detestation of the criminal; and poetic judUos 
'is not neglected neither, for we stab him in our 
minds for every offence which he commita; and 
the point which the poet is to gain nn the ai»- 
dience is not so much in the death of an oflend- 
or, as the raising a horror of his crimes. 

That the criminal should neidier be wholly 
guilty, nor wholly Ihnooent, bnt so participating 
otboth as to move both pity tfnd terror, is ceiw 
tainly a good rule, but not perpetually to be ob- 
serred ; for that were to make-aQ tragedies too 
much alike ; which objection he foresaw, but 
has not fiiUy answered. 

To conclude, iherdbre ; if the plays of the 
ancients are more conreedy plotted, ours are 
more beautifully written. And if we can raise 
passions as high od worse foundations, it shows 
our genius in tragedy ii greater ; for, in all other 
parts of it, the*^ English have manifestly excelled 
them. 



* After Inylng it down as a necessary role, that a 
king In tragedy is, es/iir«, a hero, Rymer proceeds 
to arraign the character of Arboces, (t>r his vain 

gory, presamption, incestuous iwkslon fof his sls- 
r, and extravaganee of Unguage. He sums his . 
ohazacter up In the wonls of the Irish Inscription 1 

Per fierceness and for farlonsnese, 
Men call me the queen's mortar*piece. 

* ** When RoIIo has murdered bis brother, he 
stands condemned by ihe laws of poetry; and 
nothing reanins-but that the poet see him execqted, 
and the poet is to answer for all the inischief com- 
mitted afterwards. But Rdllo wc flqd has made his 
escape, and wo be to the chancellor, to the school* 
master, and to the chancellor's man : for those are 
to be men of thU world no longer. Here is like to 
be poetloal Justice, so many lives takep away, and 
but the life of one guilty person to answer for alls 
and to not this a str»nge methoi^ of killing f If the 
planets had contrived him for a cock^of thirteen, his 
first vlctoiy should not have been the most impor* 
tant ; he should first have practised on his snfeiJects, 
and have risen by degrees to the height of iniquity. 
Bis brother sovereign was his top-murder ; nothing 
remained af^er that, unless it wero bis Isoy- 
mother" 
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Ill 1663 npfWEdd tho fim Tolonw of a tnne* 
ftdoD of PluUueh^ Livet, executed by several 
handi. Amonf the penooe engaged ih tKie 
undertakingi Mr. Malone envmeratefl ** Rich* 
aid D«ke, and KoighUy Cfaetwood^ Felloi«i 
of Trinity C^ege, in Cambridge; Paul Ry- 
cautjEsq. ; ThoamaOreech, of WadhamCoU 
lege, Oxford, the translator of Horace, Blc. ; 
Edward Brown, M. D. autho'r of Travela in 
Germany, ftc. ; Dr. Adam Littleton, author of 
'the Latin Dictionary ; John Caryl, Eaq,^ bo*, 
lieve the fiiend of Pope i Mr. Joseph Arrow- 
smith ; Thomas Rymer, Esq. ; Dr. V^illiam 
Oldys ; John Evelyn, Esq. ; and Mr. Somers, 
afterwards Lord Somers, who translated the 
Life of Akibiades, though his name ii not pre- 
fixed to it. Beside ^e persons here enume- 
rated, twentyniine others were engaged in this 
work ; so that the total number of the transla- 
tors was (brty-ooe. Dryden translated none 
oftheLires." . . 

Dryden was induced to honour this work, so 
oreditable to tho^ who had undertaken it, with 
a Dedication, and Life of Plotarph. The Ded- 
ication is addressed to the groat Duke of Or- 
mond, whom Dryden had celebrated, in *' AIh 
salom a^kd Achitophel," under the name of 
BarxiUai. It ' is ddng no ,ii|justice to the 
other great qualities of Ormoqd,4o say, that his 
generous and unwearied protection of Dryden 
will not be the soonest forgotten. The poet> 
feelings towards this noble family were express- 
ed in the prefaoe to tho « Fables," his last 
great work. 

The^ublitetton'and translation, of "Plu- 
tarch's Lirei *| was not completed until 1686, 
when the last Tolume appeared. The following 
remarkable advertiseinent was prefixed to the 
work; which, fimn internal evidence, Mr. Ma^ 
bne ascribes to our author, although bearing the 
name, and written in the character of Jacob 
Tonsoo^ the publisher of the work. 

" YoO have here the fiM volume of * Plu- 
tard *8 Ltvea ' turned from Qreek 1nt« English; 



and give me; leave to aay, the first attempt of 
doing it fitmi the originals. You may expect 
the remainder in fomr more, one after aBoCber, 
as fast as they may conveniently be despatched 
fimn the prem. It is not my bosinea. Or pre- 
tenoe, to judge tif a work of tliis qoali^ ; nei- 
ther do I take upon me to recommend it to the 
world, any fiuther than under the office of afair 
and careful publisher, and in discharge of a tniit 
deposited in my hands for -the service of my 
country, and for a common good. laninotyet^ 
insensible of the authority and reputation of so 
great a name, as not to consult the honour of the 
author, together with the benefit and satisiBCtion 
of the bookseller, as well as of tho reader, in this 
undertaking. In order to which ends, I hawi 
with aH possible respect and industry, besooght, 
solicited, and obtained, the assistanee of per- 
sons equal to the enterprise, and ndl only critics 
in the tongue, but men of known fame and abil- 



ities for style and ornament; but I : 
refer you to the learned and ingenious transla* 
tors of this first part, (whose names yon wHl 
fitui in the next page,) as a specimen of what 
you may promise yourself from the resL 

" After this right done to the Gkeek author, 
I shall not need to say what profit and delight 
will acorue to the English reader from this vei^ 
sion, whence shall see this iUustrioos piece in 
his own mother tongue, and the very spirit of 
the original transfiised into the traduction ; and 
in one word, 'Plutarch's Worthies' made 
yifit more famous, by a translation that gives a 
farther lustra even to Plutarch himself. 

" Now as to the bookseller's part, I must 
justify myself, that I have done all that to me 
belonged ; that is te say, I have been punctu- 
ally faithfiil to all my commissions toward the 
correctness and decency of tho work ; and I 
have said to myself, that which I now say to the 
public, — It is impossible but a book that conos 
into tho worid with so many curcumstanoes of 
dignity, usefiilness, and esteem, musC tun to 
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LvcmsTius, endeavouring to pitnre from the 
prindploi of hit philowphy, thai the world had 
a OMoal begimiiiig (rom the eoBOome oTatone, 
and that men, aa well aa the reat of aniiaali, 
were produced from the ntaJ heat and mobture 
of their mother earth, from the eame principlea 
ii bound to answer thia objectioQir— why men ' 
•re not daily formed after the aame manner ; 
which he tells na, ia, because the kindly warmth 
and ptocreative faculty ef the ground is now 
worn out \ the sun ia a disabled \vHit\ and the 
earth ia past her teeming time. 

Though religion has informed ua better of our 
origin, yet it appeara plainlyi that not only the 
bodiea, but the souls of man, have decreased, 
from the rigour of the first ages ; that we are 
not more short of the ttatuse and strength' of 
those gigantic heroes, than we aie of their un^ 
derstanding and dieir wit. To let paaa thoae 
happy patriarchs, who were striplings at four^ 
aenre, and had afterwarda seven or eight hun- 
dred years before them to beget sons and daugh- 
ters, and to consider man in reference only to 
his miad, and that no higher than the age of 
Socratea, how vast a dUTerence is there be* 
Iwixt the productions «f those souls^ and these 
ef ours 1 how much better pl^, Aristotle, and 
the raat of the philoMphers understood nature j 
Thneydides and HerodoCua adorned history; 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Mpnander advanced 
poetry, than thoae dwaris of wit and learning 
who succeeded them in after times ^ That age 
was moat fiunous amongst the GTreeks which • 
ended with the death of Alexander ; amongst 
the Romans, learning peemed again to revive 
and flourish m the century which produced Ci- 
cero^ Yarro, Salhist, Livy, Lucrstius, and Vir- 
gil s and after a short interval of years, wherein 
Nature seemed to take a breathing time tout a 
aeeond birth, there sprung up under the Yes- 
pasians, and those execttent princes who suo* 
caeded them, a race of memorable wits, such aa 
were the two Ptinies, Tacitus, and Suetonius ; 
and, aa iTGreece was> emukws of tha Roman 
B same favourable o 



tion waa born the fiuDn^us philosopher and hiata» 
nan, Pluiarch '; than whom antiquity haa nevof - 
produced a man more generally knowug, or mora, 
virtuous ; and no auoceeding age has equalled 
him. 

HisXiives, both in his own esteem and thaV 
of others, accounted fhe ndUest of his works, 
have been long since rendered into English ;lNit 
as that translation was only from the Freneh,t ^ 
so it suffered this double disadvantage ; first, 
that it wjus biit a copy of a copy, and that too 
but lamely taken from the Glrsek originid ; sec- 
ondly, that the English language was then.on- 
polished, and ht from the perfection which it 
haa sinco attained ; so that the first version ia 
not only ungnunmatical and ungraceful, but ii^ 
many places almost unintelligible. For whicli 
reasons, abd lest so useful a piece of history^ 
fhould lie depressed vnder the rubbish of vaiM 
quated words, some ingenious and learned gen- 
tlemen have undertaken this task : and what 
would have been the labour of one man^ life, 
will, by the several endeavouri of many, be ae- 
complished in the compass of ,a year. How far 
they have auceeeded in this Uudable attempt, 
to me it belongs not to determine, who am ttx> 
much a party to be a jndge. But I have the 
hpneurlo.be commissioned from the translalorf 
of this vohime to inscribe ^ir laboun and my * 
own, with all humility, to your grace's name * 
and patronage ; an^ nei^fBr wju any man more 
ambitiotoj ef an employment of which he was so 
little ' worthy. Fortune haa at last gratified^ 
that earnest desire I have always had to show 
my devotion to your gtace, thougb'I despair of 
paying you my acknowledgments. And of all 
Other opportunities, I have hapMned on the 
moat iavourable to myself, who, having never 
been able to produce any thing of my own which 
could be worthy of your view, am supplied by 
(he aaaista^ of my friends, and honoured with 
the preaenlation of their labours; The author 
they have tr^lated haa been kmg ^miliar to 

*8ir Thomas North's translation, published la 
1871^ was executed tbroufh the medium Of tha 
Fkeacb tianslailon, by Jaques AmIoC 
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youi who havo been oooTenaiit b all ■orti of 
hntory both ancient and modten, and have 
ibrmed the idea of your mqst noble life frjom the 
inetruetions and ezamplei contained in them, 
both in the management of public affairt, and in 
the private offices of virtue ; in the enjojment 
of your better fortune, and eustaining' of your 
worse ; in habituating yourself (o an easy great- 
' ness.; in reiyslling your enemieS| in tuocouring 
your friends { and in all traverses of fortune, m 
every colour of your life, maintaining an invio- 
liable fidelity to your sovereign. It is long since 
that I have learned to forget the art of praising, 
but here the heart diotetes to the pen ; and I 
appeal to your enemies, (if so much generosity 
and good nature can have left you any,) whether 
they are not conscious to themselves that I have 
not flattered. 

It is an age, indeed, which is only fit for mire, 
and the sharpest I have shall never be wanting 
to lance its viUanies, and its ingratitude to the 
government. There are fow men in it, who are 
capable of supporting the weight of a just and 
deeeived commendation ; but amongst those few 
there most always stand excepted the illustrious 
names of Ormond and of Ossory ; a ftther and a 
son only worthy of each other. Never was one 
ioul more fully mfused into another's breast; 
never was so strong an impression made of vir- 
tue as that of your grace's into him ; but though 
the stamp was deep, the subject which received 
it was of too fine a coifipesitlon to be durable. 
Were not priority of time and nature in the 
ease, it might have been doubted which of you 
had been most excellent ; but Heaven snatched 
away the copy, to make the original more pre- 
cious. I dare trust myself n6 farther on this 
snbjeet ; for after years of mourning, my sorrow 
is yet so ^en upon me, that I am ready to tax 
Pirovidence for the loss 'ttf that heroic son : three 
nations had a general concernment in his death, 
but I had one so. very particular, that all ihy 
hopes are almost dead with him ; and I have 
lost so much, that I am past the danger of a 
tocond shi|vvreck. But he sleeps with an un- 
envied commendation ; and has left your grace 
the sad legacy of an those glories which he de^ 
rived from you : an accession which you wanted 
not, who were so rich before in your own virtue^ 
and that high reptltaiion which is the product of 
them. 

A long descent of noble ancestors was no> 
necessary to have made you great ; but heaven 
threw It in as overplus when you wore bom. 
What you have done and' suffered for two royal 
masters, has been enough to render you illustri- 
OUB ; so that you may safely waive the nobility of 
«our birth, and rely oo your .actions for your 



fome. You have cancelled the debt which yoa 
owed to your progenitcMV, and reflect mors 
brigbtiless op their memory than you received 
from diem. 

Tour native country, which Prsnridence gaff» 
y0u not leave to preserve under one king, it has 
given you opportunity under another to restore. 
Tou could not save it from the chastisemeBt 
which was due to itp rebellion, but you raised it 
firbm ruin after its repentance i so that the tn^ 
phi^s of war were the portion of the conqueror, 
but the triumplw of peace were reserved for the 
vanquished. The misfortunes of Ireland were 
owing to itself but its happiness and restoration 
to your grace. The rebellion agaioat a lawfid 
prince was punished by an usurping tyrant, but 
the fiuiu of his victory were the rewards of a 
loyal subject. How much that noble kingdom 
has flourished under yoiir grace's governmem, 
both^the inhabitants and the crown are sensibte: 
the riches of Irelaad are increased by it, and the 
revenues of Rnglawl are augmented. TJiat 
which waA a charge and burden of the govern* 
ment, is rendered an advantage and support ; the 
trade and interest of both countries are united in 
a mutual benefit; they conspire to make each 
other happy ; the dependence of the <Nie is an 
improvement of its commerce, the pre eminfinf e 
of the other is not unpaired by the intoreourse, 
and opmmon necessities are supplied by both. 
Ireland is no more a sc\on, to suck the nourish- 
ment from the mother tree ; neither is it overtop* 
ped, or hindered from growth by the superior 
branches ; but the roots of Engiatnd diving, if I 
may dare to say it, underneath the seas, rise at 
adjust distance on the neighboring shore, and 
there shoot up, and bear a product scarce infe- 
rior to the trunk from whence they sprung. 

I may raise the commendation higher, and yet 
not fc»r to oflend the truth ; Ireland is a better 
penitent than England. The crxsM of rebellion 
was common to both connlrles, but the repeni^ 
anee of one bland has been steady ; that of tho 
other, to its shame, has suffered a relapse ; which 
shows the conversions of their rebels to have 
been real, that of oura to have been but counter- 
foil. The sons ef guilty fiithers there have 
made amends for the disloyalty of their fomilies ; 
but here the descendants 'of pardoned rebsb 
have only waited their time to copy the wide* 
-edness. of their parents, and, if possible, to on^ 
do it. They disdam to hoM their patrimoniea 
by acts of grace and of indemnity ; aiid by main- 
tainmg their oM treasonable principtee, make it 
apparent that they are still speculative traitan , 
for whether they are aealous sectaries, or pro* 
fone republicans, (of which fWo soru they ara 
principally oempoaed,) both m 
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«bareii aad itate pretnid to a power laperior A> 
kingohip. The ftnatico dorifo their authori^ 
from the Bible, and plead religion to be ^qtece- 
dent to an^ eeoular obligation; by Tirtue of 
triiich Mgunettt, taking it fiir granted that their 
ovtt wotrlup ie ^vly tme, thej arrogate to 
tUeifMelvee the right of diapoeing the temporal 
power aeoocding lo their plearare,— as that 
which iieiibordinate to the epiritiiai; ao that the 
tame reaaona and acriptarea which are urged by 
bopea for the depoaition of prinoea, are pro- 
duced by aectariea lor altering the aucceaaioo. 
The episcopal reforenation baa mamimiyed kinga 
from the naurpation of Rome, for it preachea 
obedience and resignation to the kiwful aeeular 
power; hot the pretended reformation of oar 
aduamaties/ia to aet up themaelrea in the papal 
chair, and to make their princea only their trus- 
tees ; .so that, whether they or the Pope were 
Bppermoat in England, the royal authority were 
eqaatty depreaoed : the priaon of our kinga would 
be the aame ; the gaolers only would be altered. 
Tlie brood republicans are generally men of 
atheistic principles, nominal Chriadana, who 
are beholding to the jbnt only that they are ao 
called ; otherwiae Hobbiata in their politica and 
morale. Every church is obliged to them that 
they own theataelrea of none, becauae their 
Uvea are too aeandakma for any. Some of the 
•eotariea are ao proud,, that they 'think they 
cannot ain ; tlioae commonwealth men are ao 



that they conclude there is no ain. 
Lewdnesa, rioting, cheating, and debauchery, 
are tbeir workp^^lay 'practice ; their more aol« 
ema Crimea are unnatural luata, and horrid^ 
mnrdera.* Tet tbeae are the patrona of the 
BflD-tionformiita ; theaeare the aworda and buck* 
bn of Gtod>B oauae, if hia cause be tW of se|v 
•ratists and rebels. It is not but then aaai^ 
eiates know each other at the hottom aa well aa 
Bimaoo knew Levi.: the repoblicana are aatia- 
fied that the achiamatics are ^ypocritea, and 
Iho aebimatica are assort that the repubUcajDS 
a» athetata ; hot their common principlea of 
govemmeiit are the chaina that link them ; Tor 
both hold kinga to be craaturea of their own ma- 
kiag, and by inforenoe lo be at their own di»» 
poancg; with this difference, notwithafanding, 
that the canting party face their preteaeea wiSi 
a caU fim Ckd, the debanched party with a 
CQOuniaaioa from the people. So that if. ev^r 
tUsiU-ooMlfivedandequivocal aasociatioo ahoukl 
gat Bppemoat, they would infoUibly contend for 
the supreme' right; apd aa it waa formerly on 

* X«nl Howard, Sir TbOBMa Annstrong, Ford LovA 
Orej, and others among the oppowra of govera* 
ment, notorfons for belnf Dberttaea even iNyond the 
bceaaa of theft aaa,aeam to-be hers pointed at; 



Ibeir money, so now it wouM be in their intoiw 
est ; « God with os" wouU be set up on one 
aide, and ** the Commonwealth of England *> on 
the other.* But I the leaa wonder at the mix- 
ture of theie two naturea, beeauae two aavage 
beaata of different apeciea and aeiea abut up to* 
getber, will forget their enmity to aatiafy their 
common luat ; and it ia no matter what kind of 
monster ia produced betwixt them, so the brutal 
appetite be served. I more admire at a third 
party, who were loyal when rebellion waa u|^ 
permoat, and have turned, jrebela, (at leaat m 
principle,) innce loyalty baa been triumphant. 
Thoae of them whoee aervioea have not been re- 
warded, have aoide pretence for diaoootent ; and 
yet they give the worki to understand, that their • 
honour waa not their principle,, but their inteiw 
«et. ^f they are old royaliats, it ia.a aign their 
virtue ia worn out and will bear no loQger ; if 
aona to royaliata, they have probably been graft- 
ed on whig stockr, and^ growq but of kind^* 
like ChiMir oranges in Portugal : their mothers 
part has prevailed in them, and they an degei^ 
eraled fiwn the loyalty oftheir fathers. . 

But if they aro such, as oo^ny of them evi* 
dently are, whose service has been notoply fully 
but lavishly reeompenaed with honoura and pr»* 
ferment, theira ia an ingratitude without pai^ 
allel ; they have deatroyed their former merits, 
disowned thecauae for which they fought, belied 
their youth, disbdnoured their age ; they have 
wrought themeebrea outof preaent enjoymenta 
for imaginary Hiopes, and can never be tniated 
by tbeir new frienda, beeauae they have betrays 
ed tbeir oU. The greUer and the atronger tiea 
which aome of them have had, an the deeper 
branda of -tbeir aposlacy ; for arahangela wen 
the first and most giorioos of the whole craatioo ; 
they wen the morning work of God, and had 
the first impnsaaons of his .iaaaget ^^ crea- 
tures could be made ; they wen of kin to etetn^ 
ty itself, and wanting only that aooession to be 
deities, Tbeir foil was therefore mon oppr«^ 
biious than that of man, because they had no 
day for their excuse ; though I hope and wish 
the latter part of the allegory may not hold, and 
4h|;t npentance may be yet allowed ihem. But 
I delight not to dwell on ao aad an object; let 
thia part of the landaoape be caat into ahadows, 
that the heighteninga of the other may appear 
mon beautifol. . For, as contrariea, the nearer 
they are placed, an brighter, and the Venua is 
Uhiatrated by the neighbourliood of the lazar, aa 
the unblemiahed loyalty of your- grace win 
ahine mon clearly, when satin competition with 
their ataina. 

* These devieea irwe fanpreased on the coin siniDk 
by the commonwealth. 
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'Whan lb« mda^y^ which had wised the no- 
blef ports of Britain threw itfeelf out intq the 
Roibt^ and the firat sorea of it appeared in Scot- 
land, jet no effecta of it readied yoor pvorinoe { 
Ireland atood untainted with that peat ; the ciTa 
«f the pbyaician prermted the disease, and pr«- 
served^the country firom infection. When that 
ulcer waa rather stopped than cured, (for the 
causes of it^tUl remained,) and that dangereos 
symptoms appeared in England ; when the rojal 
authority w«e here troddeta under foot; when 
one plot was p r os ec uted openljp^ and another aa- 
cretly fomented, yet even then was Irthmd free 
from oar contagion. And if some venomous 
creatures were produced in that natioc^ yet it 
appeared they could not live there ; they shed 
their poison without eflQsct ; they despaired of 
being auooessfully wicked in their own country, 
and transported their evidence to another, where 
they knew it was vendible ; .where accusation 
waa a trade, where forgeries were countenanced, 
wliera perjuries were-rewarde(^ where swearing 
'want for proof, and where the merchandiae of 
death was gainfol. Tttat their testimony was 
at least discredited, firooeeded not from its inco- 
herence^' for tliey were known by their own par- 
ty when they firit appeared ; but their fblly was 
• then managed by the cunning of their tutora; 
they had still been believed had theyatillfoUow- 
ed their instructors; but when their wimeas feQ 
foul upon their friends^ then they were pH^daim* 
ed villains, discaided and disowned by those who 
sentfbr them ; they seemed then first to bo dis- 
covered for what they had been known too well 
before Y they were decried as inventors of what 
only they betrayed ; nay, their very wit was nng* 
nified, lest, being Uken f^r 4boIs, they might be 
thought too simple to forge an accusation.* 
Some of them still continoe here detested by 
both sides, believed by neither, (for even their 
betters are at laM uncased ;) and some of them ' 
have received their hire in iltehr own country. 
For perjury, which is maUce to mankind, is 
always aooompanied with other crimes; and 
though not punishable b^ our kws witlr deaths 
yet draws a train ofvioesafler it. The robber, 
the moidecVir, and the sodomite, have often bung 
np the fbrswotn villain; and what one sin took 
look Oft trust another sin has paid. Tbesetrav- 
elling locusts are at length awaUowed up in their 
own Red Sen. Irelanid, as well as England, is 
delivered from that flying pbgoe { for the sword 
of justice in your graoe's hand, like the rod of 

• Anodtng to the Irish witnesses In the time of 
the Popish Plot ; one set of whom tea^ over to Bof. 
land, on purtXMe to support hy thefr evidence thst 
supposed Mospttmer. hot afterwards tamed a^ainsb 



Moses, ip-stretcfaed ook agaimt thsm ; and the 
thud part of his majesty^ dominions is owing 
for. its peace to your loynlty and vigilance. 

But what Phitarch can this age produoe to 
inmiortalize a lifb so noble 7 May some escel- 
hnt historian at length be found, some writer not 
unworthy of his sObjaet; hot may his empky- 
mentbekngdefoiVedJ May many happy yean 
continue you to this nation and your own ; may 
your praises be celebiated late, that we naay en- 
joy-ybq living rather than adore you dead 1 And 
since yet there is not risen up amongst us any 
historian who is equal to so great an onderta^ 
king, let us hope that Providence baa not assign* 
ed die workman, because his employment is to 
be long delayed ; becaiiso it has reser v ed year 
grace for forther proofs of your tmwearied duty, 
and a farther enjoyment of your fortune ; in 
whicl^ though no man has been less envied, be* 
cause no other has more noUy osed it, yet sohm 
droppings of the.* age*s Tenom have been abed 
upon you. The supporten of the crown are 
placed too near it, to be exempted from the storm 
which was breaking over it. It is true, yon 
stood involved in your own virtoe^ and the mal- 
ice of your libellers couUi not sink thmugfa all 
those folds to readi you. Tour iaDOOsnes fass 
defended you fVom tlndr attacks, and your pen bss 
so nobly Tindioated that innocence, that it stands 
in need of no other second. The differenee is 
as plainly seen betwixt sophistry and trotl^ as it 
is betwixt the style of a gentlenmn and the dam* 
sy BtifTnesB of a pedant. Of all historians^ God 
deliver us from bigots ; and of all bigots^ from our 
sectaries! Truth is never to bo expected from 
anthers whose undetstandinn are waiped with 
enthusiasm ; for they judge all actions, and their 
causes^ by their own perverse principles, and a 
orodmi line ean never be ibe measure of « 
straight one. Mr. Hobbes was used to sayr<- 
that a man was always against nasbn^ iriieo 
reason was against a man :— so these authors 
are for obscuring truth, because inith would di^ 
cover them. They ire not histoiians of an no 
tioo, but lawyera of a party; diey am retained 
bv their principles, and bribed t^ their inteiw 
eats; their narrations are an opening of their 
cause ; and in the front of ib^ir histories there 
ought to be written th» probgne of a pleading, 
^^I am for the plaintil^' or * I am for the de- 



W^ have already seen large vohmes of state 
ooHoetioi^ and church legendf^ ^staffed with de- 
tectttl fbrgerios in some part% and gapmg with 
omissions of truth in others : not peaned,! sup- 
pose^ with so vain a hope aa to cheat poeterity 
but to advance some design in the present age • 
for these Isgerdemain aothocs are for lol&ng at*- 
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tkn lo Iwep tiiair tiick mliicorered, sImI to porpoMlymroidaMlare'timiiC&Eioiogrotatqiie, 

■KJu their coaveyinee the aarr dean. ' WhaC and aiakft no likMOM. For my own part, I mm 

calmanj your graco nay expect fiaa toeh wri- of dm fimner eori, and theraCvre preeiane not to 

ter% if already orident t but it wiU &re with offer my onskitfidneee for eo excellent a -deaiga 

them aa it doea with iB paintora; a picture ao aa b yoor iliaetrioae ^«. To pray fcr its pro«- 

ualike in aO iti featores and proportioni, refleeta perity and continuance is my daty, aa it is a» 

Dot on the ori^nal, but on the artist ; for malioe ambHion to appear on all oeomione, 

will make a piece more uareaemUing than ign»- Tour grace'a moat obediaat 

ranee ; and he who atndiee the life, yet bungla«b v^ if v tt t ti aa r ^sn V 

«ay draw nom fiunt fanitatioB of itt taiha who Jrmm Dmvaaar 
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C nrow.not bj wW ikte it oomes to pui^ 
Ibat hittorUtw, who give immortality to otbera^ 
are BO in requited by posterity, that their actioDs 
and their fortunes are usually forgotten ; neither 
themselves encouraged while they live, nor their 
memory preserved entire to future ages. It is 
the ingratitude of mankind to their greatest ben- 
efactors, that they who teach us wisdom by the 
surest wayt^ setting before us what we ought to 
shun or to pursue, by the examples of the most 
iamous men whom they recmtl, and by the ex- 
perience of their faults and virtues, should gene- 
rally live poor and unregarded ; as if they were 
bom only for the public, and had no interest in 
their own weU4>etng, but were to be lighted up 
like tapers, and to waste themselves for the ben- 
efit of others. But this is a, complaint too gen* 
oral, and the custom has been too long establish- 
ed to be remedied ; neither does it whoillv reach 
oor author. He was bom in an age which was 
sensible of his virtue, and found a Trajsn to re- 
ward him, as Aristotle did an Alexander. But 
the historians who succeeded him have either 
been too envioos.or too careless of his reputa- 
tion; nono of them, not even his own country- 
men, having given us any particular account of 
him ; «r if they )iave, yet tbeir works are not 
transmitted to us ; so thdt we are forced to glean 
from Plutarch what he Eas scattered in his wri- 
tings concerning himself and his original ; which 
(excepting that little memorial that Suidas, and 
some few others have left concerning him,) is all 
#e cancoUect f elating to this great philosopher 
And historian. 

* Hi? was bom at Ghssrooea, a small dty of 
BoBotia, in Greece, between Auica and Pho- 
cis, and reaching to both seas. The dimata 
not much befriei^ed by the heavens, for the air 
is thick and foggy ; and consequently the inhab- 
itants partaking of its influence, gross feeders 
and fat-witted, brawny and unthinking,— just the 
eoostitution of heroes, cut out for the executive 
and brutal business of war ; bot so stupid in the 
designing part, that in aU the revolutions of 
Greece they were never muMn^ but only in 



Uiose few years iHiea they were led by Epomi* 
nondas, or Pelopidas. Tet this foggy air, this 
country of fat wethers, as Juvenal calls it, pro 
duced three wits, which were comparable to any 
three Athenians { Pindar, Epaminoodas, and 
our Plutarch; to whom we may add a fourth, 
Sextus Cheronensis, tho preceptor of the leam* 
ed Emperor Marcus Aurelius, and the nephew 
of our author. 

Chsronea, if we may give credit to Pansaniaa, 
in the ninth book of hisdascription of Greece, was 
anciently called Arae, from Ame, the daiuhter 
ofJSolus; but being situated to the west on*ar> 
nassus, in that k>wland country, the natural un- 
wholetomeness of the air was augmented by the 
evening vapours cast upon it from that moun- 
tain, which our late travellers describe to ba 
full of moisture and marshy ground endosed in 
the inequafity of its ascents ; and being also ex- 
posed to the winds which bl^ from that quar^ 
ter, the town was perpetually, unhealthfid; for 
which reason, pays n^ author, Clueron, the son 
of Apollo and Thero, made it be rebuilt, and 
turned it towards the rising siu, from whenca 
the town became healthful, apd consequentlj 
populous ; in memory of which benefit it after* 
wards retained his name. 9ut as etymologiet 
are unceruin, and the Greeks, above all aa 
tions, given to fiibulous derivations of oimoa, 
especially when they tend to the honour of their 
country, I think ife may be re^sonab^ content 
to take the denomination of the town trom itn 
delightful or checiful standing, as tbe word 
Cheron sufSdently implies. 

But to Umo no time in these grammatical ety- 
mdogies, which are commonly uncertain gueaa- 
es, it is agreed that Phitareh was here bora ; 
the year uncertain ; but without diqnita in the 
reign of Claudius. 

Job. Gierrard Vosaius has assigned his birtb 
In the latter end of that emperor; some other 
writers of hii lif« have left it undecided whether 
then, or in the beginning of Nero*fe empire ; bat 
the, most accurate Rualdus (as I find |t in tho 
Paris edition of Plutardi's Worim) has nmni- 
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iMt^ IHwed bim to oe born in ihe middle time 
oC CiaudivB, or somewhat lower ; for Piutarcfai 
io the descY«ptioa at Del^os, (of which more 
Weafter,) ivvnembers, that Ammooius, hia 
nnateri disputed with bim and hia brother Lam- 
priaa concerning- it, when Nero made his pro- 
gresk into Greece, which wat in his twelfth 
year ; and the question disputed could not be 
managed with so much learning as it was, by 
mar« boys ; therefore he was then sixteen, or 
rather eighteen years of age. 

Xylander has observed, ihat Plutarch him- 
self, in the Life of Pericles, and that of Antony, 
has mentioned both Nero and Domitian as his 
eootomporaries. He has also left it on record 
in his Symposiacs, that his family was ancient 
in Cheronea|\and that fi>r many descents they 
had borne the roost considerable offices in that 
pet^ c<«mionwealth ; the chiefest of which was 
known by the name of Archon amongst the 
Grecians, by that of Proetor Urbi» among the 
Romans, and the dignity and power was not 
much different from that of our lord mayor of 
London. His greatpgrandfather, Nicarchos, 
perhaps enjoyed that ofiice in the division of the 
empire betwixt Augustus Cassar and Mark An- 
tony ; and when the civil wars ensued betwixt 
them, Chcronea was so hardly ui:«d by Antony's 
lieutenant or commissary tl>ere, that all the ciii- 
xcns, without exception, were servilely employ- 
ed to carry on their shoulders a certain propor- 
tion of corn from Chsronea to the coast over 
against the island of Ant^cira, with the scourge 
hekl over them, if at any time they were remiss. 
"Which duty, after once performing, being en* 
joined the second time with the same severity, 
lost as they were preparing for their journey, 
the welcome news arrived that Mark Antony 
had lost the battle of Actium ;* whereupon both 
tlie officers and soldiers belonging to him in 
Cheronea immediately fled for their own safe- 
ty ; and the provisions, thus collected, were dis- 
tiibated among the inhabitants of the city. 

This Nicarchus, the great-grandfather of 
Plutarch, among other sons, had Lamprias, a 
Ban eminent for his learning, and a philoso- 
pher, of whom Plutarch lias made frequent men- 
tion in his Symposiacs, or Table Gonversa- 
tions ; and amongst the rbst there is this obser- 
vation of him,— that he disputed best, and unrav- 
•Ded the difficulties of philosophy with most 
■Dcoess, when he was at supper, and well warm- 
ad with wine. These table entertainments 
ware part of the educotiun of those tiroes, their 
dbcourses beinK commonly the canvassing and 
•olotion of some question, either philoeopbicaJ 

' Foufbt A. U. C. lU. 



or philological, alwaya ioatractire^ and usoally 
pleasant ; for the cups went round with the de- 
bate, and men were merry and wise tpgether, 
according to the proverb. The father of Plu- 
tarch is also' mentioned in those discourses, 
whom our author represents as arguing of sev»> 
ral points in philosophy ; but his name is n^ 
where to be found in any part of the works rr» 
maioing to us. But yet he speaks of him as a 
man not ignorant in learning and poetry, as 
may appear by what he says, when be is intr<^ 
duced disputing in the Symposiacs ; where also 
his prudence and humanihr are commended in 
this following relation : " Being yet very young,** 
says Plutarch, "I was joined in oommissioq with 
another in an embassy to the proconsul, and my 
colleague falling sick, was forced to stay be- 
hind ; so that the whdo business was transact- 
ed by nte alone. At my return, when I was to 
give account to the commonwealth of my pro- 
ceediogs, my father, rising from his seat, openly 
enjoined me not to name myself in the singular 
number, — / did Au», or thMa I said to tkepro- 
eoTuulj — but, iku9 vw did, and thut we iwi, al- 
ways associating my companion with me, thou^ 
absent in the management.'* This was done to 
observe, as I suppose, the point of good man- 
ners with hiB colleague ; that of respect to the 
government of the city^ who had commissioned 
botli, to avoid envy ; sjul perhaps more especial- 
ly to take off the forwardness of a pert young 
minister, commonly too apt to overvaJue his own 
services, and to quote himself on every incon- 
siderable occasion. 

The fether of Plutarch had many children 
besides him; Timon and Lamprias, his bro- 
thers, were bred up with him, all three instruct- 
ed in the liberal sciences, and in all parts of 
philosophy. It is manifest from our author, that 
they lived together in great friendliness, and in 
great veneration to their grandfather and father. 
What affectifin Plutarch bore in particular to 
his brother Timon, may be gathered from these 
words of his: «As for myself, though fortune 
on several occssions has been fovourable to me, 
I have no obligation so great to her as the kind- 
pess and entire friendship which my brother 
Timon has olways borne, and still bears me ; 
and this is so evident, that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of ouracquointance.** Lamprias, 
the yoongeit of the three, is introduced by him 
in his " Morals," as one of a sweet and pleasant 
conversation, inclined to mirth and raiDory ; or, 
as we say in English, a we3-humoured man, 
and a good companion. 

The whole family being thus addicted to phi- 
losophy, it is no wonder if oar author was ini- 
tiated betimes in study, to which ho was nati^ 
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ally imiined ; In puniiit of which her was so 
happy to fill! into good handi at firat, boing ree- 
onmended to the care of Ammonius an Egyp- 
tian, who, baring taught pbilosopby with great 
reputation at Alexandria, and from thence trftv- 
elling into Greece, lettled bimself at last in 
Athens, where be was well received, and gene- 
rally respected. At the end of Themistocles his 
life, Plutarch relates, that being young, he was 
a pensioner in the house of this Annaonius ; and 
in his Symposiacs he brings bioi in disputing 
whh his scholars, and giving .them instruction : 
lor the custom of those times was very much 
different from these of ours, where the greatest 
part of our youth is.spent in learning the words 
of dead languages. The Grecians, who thought 
an barbarians but themselves, despised the use 
of foreign tongues ; so that the first elements of 
their breeding was the knowledge of nature, and 
the accommodation of that knowledge, by moral 
precepts, to the service of the public, and the 
private oifBces of virtue t.the masters employing 
one part of their time in reading to, and dis- 
eoursing with, their scholars, and the rest m 
appointing them their several exercises either 
in oratory or philosophy, and setting them to 
declaim and to dispute amongst themselves. 
By this liberal sort of education, study was so 
far from being a burden to them, that in a short 
time it became a habit ; and philosophical ques- 
tions and criticisms of humanity were their 
usual recreations at their meals. Boys lived 
then as the better sort of men do now; and their 
conversation was so well-bred and manly, that 
they did not plunge out of their depth into the 
world, when they grew up, but slid easily into 
it, and found no alteration in their company. 
Amongst the rest, the reading and quotations of 
poets were not fbrgetten at their suppers, and in 
Iheii* walks ; but Homer, Euripides, and Sopho- 
des,^ were the entertainment of their hours of 
freedom. Rods and ferulas were not used by 
Ammonius, as bebg properly the punishment 
of slaves, and not the correction of ingenuous 
freebom men ; at least to be only exercised by 
parents, who had the power of life and death 
ever their own children ; as appears by the ex- 
ample of this Ammonius, thus related by our 
author: 

" Our master,^ says he, *< one time perceiv- 
ing, at his afternoon lecture, that some of his 
icholarf had eaten more largely than became 
the moderation of students, immediately com- 
manded one of hisfreedmen to take his own son, 
and scourge him in our sight ; because, said the 
philosopher, my yqnng gentleman could not eat 
his diimer without poignant sauce, or vinegar; 
and at the same time he cast his eye on all of 



OS ; to that eveiy crimim] wo fpnm to omIrw 
stand, that he bad a share in the repreheoaia% 
and that the punishment was aa well deserved by 
' all the rest, liad the philosopher not known thm 
it exceeded his commission to inflict it," - 

Plutarch, therefore, having the* assislanee id 
such a master, in a few years advanced tomiai^ 
ration in knowledge ; and that without fimt trma* 
elling into foreign parts, or acquiring any fct^ 
eign tongue ; though the Roman language at that 
time was not only vulgar in Rome itself boc 
generally through the extent of that vast enpira, 
and in Greece, which was a member of it, as 
our author has remarked towards the end of his 
Platonic Q,uestions. For, like a tree phtloeo> 
pher, who minded things, not vrords, he strove 
not even to cultivate his mother tongue with any 
great exactness; and himself confesses, in the 
beginning of Demosthenes his life, that daring 
his abode in Italy, and at Rome, he had neither 
the leisure to stiuJy, nor so much as to exercise 
the Roman language, (I suppose he mpaos to 
write in it, rather than to speak it,) as well by 
reason of the affairs he managed, as that be 
might acquit himself to those wIm> were deairooi 
to be instructed by him in philosophy : inaonsach, 
that till the declination of his age, he began net 
to be conversant in Latin books ; in reading ti 
which it happened somewhat oddly to him, that 
he learned not the knowledge of things by word^ 
but, by the understanding and use he had of thingi^ 
attained to the knowledge of words which signi- 
fied them : just as Adam (setting aside divine 
illumination) called the creatures by their proper 
names, by first understanding of their natures. 
But for the delicacies of the tongue, tfie turns ef 
the expressions, the figures and connexions of 
words^in which consists the beauty of that lan- 
guage, he plainly tells 6s, that though he much 
admired them, yet they required too great laboilr 
for a man in age, and plunged in business, lie 
attain perfectly ; which complimenr I should bo 
willing to believe from a phikwopher, If I did 
not consider that Dion Cassius, nay even Hero- 
dian and Appian after him, as weU as PcAybiun 
before him, by writing the Roman History ia 
the Greek bngoage, lud diown as manifaa a 
contempt of Latin, in respect of the other, aa 
Frenchmen now do of English, which tbey dis- 
dain to apeak w^ile they live among us; but, 
with groat advantage to their trivial eoneoptiooBy 
drawing the discourse into their own haguafa, 
have learned to despise our bettor thoughia, 
which must come deformed and lame in ooavaiw 
sation to them, as being transmitted. in a toofoa 
of which we are not mastMS. This ia to arra* 
gate a superiority in nature over us, as undoote* 
edly the Grecians did over their eooqiieroca, hf 
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Mtabliahing their kngaage lor m ttuidwd ) it 
beii^ becMoe lo modi a nodd to ipeak ••d 
write Greek in Tdly'e tioie, thai with eome in- 
digiMiioD J have read his Epistles to Atticas, 
li which he desires to have bis own com^lsbip 
written hj his friead in the Grecian language, 
which he afterwards perfi>mied himself; a vam 
Attempt, in mj opinion, for any man lo endeav- 
onr to eiEcel in a tongue which be was not bora 
to speak. Thisr though H be digresskm, yet 
deserves to be considered at more leisure ; for 
the hononr of our wit and writings, which are of 
a OKire eoiid make than that of our aaighboars, 
iseoncemedinit. 

But to return to Plutarch. As it was his 
good fortune to be moulded firet by masters the 
aoet eacelleni in their kind, so it was his own 
virtue to suck in with an incredible desire, and 
sainett application oTmind, their wise instruc- 
tions ; and it was also his prudence so to man- 
tge hie health by moderation* of diet and bod- 
ily exercise, as to preserve his {larts without 
decay to n great oM age; to be lively and vigor* 
tarn to the last, and to prederve himself to his 
own enjoyments, and to the profit of mankind: 
which was not difficult for him to perform, hav- 
ing received from nature a oonstiiution capable 
of bhoor, and from tho domestic example of bi# 
pttents, a sparing sobriety of diet, a temperance 
in other pleasures, and, above aQ, a habitude of 
commanding his passions in order to hie healths 
Thus principled and grounded, he oonsklered 
with himeelf, that a la^jer communication with 
lanniod men was necssnry for his acoomplish- 
■ant ; and therefore, having a soul insatiable of 
knowlodge^ and being ambitious to excel in all 
kinds of science, he t«Mk up a resolution to traveL 
Rgjpt was at that time, as formerly it had been, 
ftmoun far learning ; and probably the mysteri- 
easneaw' of their dMtriae might leiapt him^as it 
had done Pythagoras amfothen^ to converse with 
file priesthood of that countiy, which appears to 
have been particubtrly his businsss by the irea^ 
lise of " Isis and Osiri%" which hs has left us^ 
In which he shows himself not meanly versed in 
^ aaeient theology and philosophy of those wise 
men. Prom Egypt retornipg into Greece, he 
▼iaited in his way all the academies or schools 
•f the several philosophers, and gathered from 
nan nsny of those observations with which he 
han enriched posterity. 

Besides thi% he applied himself with extreme 
diHfenee tooollect not only alt books which were 
e n e eU ent » their kuid, and already published, 
hot aino all si^ngi and discourses of wise men, 
wbaeh be had heard at conversation, or which he 
had reoeirad fitan othen by tradition ; as like- 
> thaiaeoHa and pubiia 1 



ed in cities which ha had vtiitcd in his tmvcli» 
and which he afterwards scattered through his 
works. To whkh purpose he took a particular 
journey to Sparta, to search the archives ef that 
famous oonunonwealth, to understand thoroughly 
the model of their ancient government, their legis- 
lators, their kmgs, and their Ephori ; digesting all 
their memohible deeds and sayings with so much 
care, that he has not omitted' those even of their 
women, or their private soldiers ; together with 
their customs, their decrees, their ceremonies, 
and (he manner of their public and private living,, 
both in peace and war. The same methods bs 
also took in divers other commonwealihs, ss his 
Lives, and his Greek and Roman Questions, 
sufficienUy testify. Without ihei* helps, it had 
been impoesible for him to leave in writing so 
many particular observations of men and man* 
ners, and as impoisible to have gathered them 
without conversation and commerce with the ' 
learned antiquaries of his tiAie. To these he 
added a curious collection of ancient Matues, 
medals, inscriptions, and paintings, as also d 
proverbial sayings, epigrams, epitaphs, ap<^h> 
thegros, and other oiDaments of history, that he 
might leavo nothing unswept behind him. And 
as be was continually in company with OBoa of 
learning, in all professions, to hia memory was 
always on the stretch to receive and lodge their 
discoursea; and his judgment perpetually em- 
ployed in separating his notions, and distinguish- 
ing which were fit to be preserved, and which to 
be rejected. 

By benefit of this, in little time he enlarged 
bis knowledge to a great extent in every science. 
Himself, in the beginning of the treatise which 
he has composed of Content and Peace of Mind, 
makes mention of those collections, or common- 
places, which he had long since drawn together 
for his own particular occasions ; and it is from 
this rich cabinet* that be has taken out those ex* 
cellent pieces which he has distributed to poster- 
ity, and which give us occasion to deplore the 
loss of the residue, which either the injury of 
time, or the negligence of copiers, have denied 
to us. On this account, .though we ne«d not 
doubt to give him this general commendation, 
that be'^was ignorant of no sort of learning, yet 
we may justly add this further,— that whoever 
will consider, through the whole body of his 
works, eiibdr the design, the method, or the eoo- 
textore of his discourses, whether historical or 
moral, or questions of natural philosophy, or 
solutions of problems mathematical ; whether ha 
arraigns the opinions of other sects, or'estaUith- 
es the doctrines of his own ; in all theso kfaids 
there w^Ul be found both the harmony of order, and 
the beauty of easiness: his reasons so solkl and 
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convincing, his inductions so pleasant and agreea- 
ble to all sorts of readers, that it must be aeknow* 
ledged he was master of every subject which he 
treated} and treated none but what were improv- 
able to the benefit of instruction. Por we may 
perceive in his writings the desire he had to im- 
print his precepts in the souls of his readers, and 
to lodge morality in familiM, nay even to exalt it 
to the ihrones of sovereign princes, and to make 
it the rule and measure of their government. 
Pinding that there ^ere many sects of philoso- 
phers then in vogue, he seardied into ihe foun- 
dation of all their principles and opinions ; and 
not content with this disquisition, he traced 
them to their several fountains; so that the Py- 
thagorean, Epicurean, Stoic, and Peripatetic 
philosophy, were fitmiliar to him. And thou^ 
St may be easily observed, that he was chiefly 
vinclined to follow Plato, whose memory he so 
much reverenced, that annually he celebrated his 
birth-day, and also that of Socrates ; yet he mod- 
estly contained himself within the boundif of the 
latter academy, and was content, like Cicero, 
only to propound and weigh opinions, leaving 
the judgment of his readers free, without pre- 
suming to decide dogmatically. Tet it is to be 
confessed, that b the midst of this moderation 
he opposed the two extremes of the Epicurean 
and Stoic sects; both which he has judiciously 
combated in several of his treatises, and both up- 
on the same account, — because they pretend too 
mnch to certainty in their dogmas, and to impose 
them with too great arrogance ; which he, who, 
following the Academists, doubted more and pre- 
tended less, was no way able to support. The 
Pyrrhonians, or grosser sort of Skeptics, who 
bring all certainty in question, and startle even 
at the notions of common sense, appeared as 
absurd to him on the othef side; for there is a 
kind of positivene9s in granting nothing to be 
more likely on one part than on another, which 
his Academy avoided by inclining the balarice 
to that hand where the moxt weighty reasons, 
and probability of trutl), were visible. The 
moral philosophy, therefore, woshischiefestaim, 
because the principles of it admitted of less 
doubt ; and because they were most conducing 
to the benefit of htiman life. For, after the 
example of Skx^ates, he had found, that the spec- 
ulations of natural philosophy were more de- 
lightful than solid and profitable ; that they were 
abstruse and thorny, and much of sophism in the 
solution of appearances : — that the mathematics, 
indeed, could reward his pains with many de- 
monstrations, but though they niatie him wiser, 
they made him not more virtuous, and therefore 
attained not ihe end of happiness : for which 
rMSoo, though he had far advanced in that 



study, yet he made it bat his recraatMB, not Kii 
business. Some problem of it was his usual 
divertisemeat ^k supper, which he mingled also 
with pleasant and more light disoonraes; for he 
was itto sour philosopher, but passed his time as 
merrily as he oouM, with reifereooa to virttie. 
He forgot not to be pleasant while he instnictsd, 
and entertained his fi'iends with so much cboeiw 
fulness and good humour, that his ieamiog was 
not nauseous to them; neither were they aimid 
of his company another time. He was not so 
austere as to despise ridieS, but being in posses 
sion of a large fortune, he lived, thou^ not spleo- 
didly, yet plentifully ; and suffered not his friends 
to want that part of his estate which he thought 
supeifluous to a philosopher. 

The religion be professed, to speak the wont 
of it, was heathen. I say, the religion he prs- 
fened ; for it is no way probable that so great a 
philosopher, and so wise a man, shouU belieTe 
the superstitions and fopperies of Paganism ; but 
that he accommodated himself to the use and 
received customs of his country. He was in- 
deed a priest of Apollo, as himself acknowledges; 
but that proves him not to have been a Poly- 
thetsu 

I have ever thought, that the wise men in all 
ages have not much differed in their opinions of 
religion; I mean, as it is grooaded on human 
reason : for reason^ as frr as it is ri^t, most be 
the same in all men ; and truth being but one, 
tliey must consequemly think in the same train. 
Thus it is not to be doubted but the religion of 
Socrates, Plato, and Plutarch, was notdiflhreat 
in the main ; who doubtless believed in the iden- 
tity of one Supreme Intellectual Being, which 
we call God. But be<ianse they who hare 
written the Life of Plutarch in other languages, 
are contented barely to assert ihaX our aodmr 
bdieved one God,.withoat quotfng those pas s n 
gos of his which would clear the point, I will 
give ybu two of them, amongst man/, in hw 
** Morals." The first is in his book of thn 
Cessation of Oracles; where arguiffg agaiut 
the Stoics, (in behalf of the Platonists,) who 
disputed against the phiraKty of worUs with this 
argument,—" That if there were many worlds, 
how theii could it come to pass that there was 
one only Fate, and one Providence to guide 
them all? (for it was granted by the Platoaista 
that there was but one ;) and why shodd noC 
many Jupiters or gods be necessary for gomm* 
ment of many worldsT* To this Plutardi an- 
swor^,— ^* That this their captions questiosi w»« 
but trifling : for where is the necessity of soppo- 
sing many^ Jupiters for this plurality of wotids, 
when.one excellent Being, endued with miad 
and reason, lach as be if whomwe acknowlndgn 
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4» be thoFatbtr aad Lord of all things, is sufi- 
cient to dirsct and rule these worlds; wbereee 
if there were more Supreme AgentSi their de- 
crees must still be the more absurd and eootrto 
dictious to one another." I pretend not this 
passage to be translated word for word/ but it is 
the sense of the whole, though the order of the 
lentence be iaTerted. The other is more plain ; 
it is in his eorament on the word ei, or those 
two letters inscribed on the gates of the temple 
at Delphos ; where, having given the several 
opinions concerning it, as first, that d signifies 
iff because all the questions which were made 
to Apollo began with ff: as suppose they asked, 
•^ifOn Grrecians should overcome the Persians, 
— ^such a marriage riiould come to pass, frc ; 
ind afterwards, that s2 might signify tf»u art, 
u the second person of the present tense of t^), ■ 
intimating thereby the being or perpetuity of b^ 
ing belonging to Apollo, as a god (m tfie same 
lense that God expressed himself to Mows, — ^I 
AM heth sent thee :) Plutarch subjoins, (as in- 
dining to this latter opinion,) these following 
words .'— ^' <; i^ (says he) signifies, thou art one, 
fcr there are not many deities, but only one :" 
Continues, *' I mean not one in the aggregate 
sense, as we say—one army, or one l>ody of 
men, constituted of many individuals, bat that 
vriiidi is, muit of necessity be one ; and to be, 
implies to be one. One is that which is a |ini* 
pie being, unoompounded, or free from mixture ; 
therefore to be one in this sense, is only consis- 
tent with a nature pure in itself, and not capa- 
ble of alteradon or decay.** 

That he was no Christian, is manifest ; yet 
he is nowhere found to have spoken with con- 
tumely of our religion, like the other writers of 
Us age and those who succeeded him. The- 
odoret says of him, " That he liad heard of dur 
boly gospel, and inserted many of oor sacred 
■ysteries in his works ;** which we may easily 
believe, (because the Christian churches were 
then spread in Greece, and Plmy the younger was 
at the same time conversant amongst them in 
Asia,) though that part of our author's works is 
not BOW extant, from whence Tbeodor^t might 
gather those passages. But we need not wcmder 
that a philosopher was not easy to embrace the 
divine mysteries of our faith. A modem God, 
as our Saviour was to him, was of hard diges* 
lion to a man, who probably despised the vani- 
ties and fabulous relations of all the old. Be- 
skies, a crucified Saviour of mankind ; a doc- 
trine attested by illiterate diseiples ; the audwr 
of it a Jew, whose nation at that time was des- 
picable, and bis doctrine bat an innovation 
amofif that despisod poople, to which the learn- 
ed ofus own country gave no credit, and wliidi 



the magistrates of his nation ponisfaed with as 
ignonimoos death ; the scene of* his miracles 
acted in an obecttre comer of the worid ; his 
being from eternity, yet bom in time; his 
resorreciion and ascensioa ; these, and many 
more particulars, might easily choke the faith 
of a pnikisopher, who believed no mere than wliat 
he contd deduce iirotn the principles of nature ; 
and that too with a doubtful academical assent, 
or rather an indmaiioa to assent to probability, 
whidi he jodged was wanting in this new reli- 
gion. These circumstances considered, though 
they plead not ap aboolnte invincible ignorance 
in his behalf yet they amoont at least to a 
degree of it: for either he tiiooght them not 
worth weighing, or rejected them when weigh- 
ed; and in both cases be most of necessity 
be ignorant, because he eonU not know with- 
out revelation, and the revehtion was not to 
him. 

But. leaving the soul of Plutarch, with oor 
charitable witbes, to his Maker, we can only 
trace the rest of his opinions in religion ffom 
hirf philosophy, which we have said in the gene- 
ral to be Platonic ; though it cannot also be de- 
nied, that there was a tincture in it of the Eleo- 
tic sect, which was begun by Potamon under the 
empire of Augustus, and which selected from 
all the other sects what seemed most probable 
in their opinions, not adhering singularly to any 
of them, nor rejecting every thing. I will only 
touch his belief of spirits. In his two Treatises 
of Oracles, the one concerning the reason of 
dieir cessation, the other inquiring Why they 
were not given in verse, as in former times, he 
seems- to assert the Pythagorean doctrine of 
transmigration of souls. We have formerly 
shown, that he owned the unity of a Grodhead, 
whom^ according to his attributes, he calls by 
several names ; as Jnpiter, from bis almivhty 
power ; ApoRc^ from his wisdom ; and so of the 
rest; bat, under him, he places those beinss 
whom he styles Genii, or Demons, of a middle 
nature betwixt divine and human : for he thinks 
it absurd, that thei« should be no mean betwixt 
the two extremes of an immortal and a mortal 
being ; that there cannot be in mature so vast a 
flaw, without some intermedial kind of life, par- 
taking of them both. As, therefore, we find the 
intereoQrse betwixt the son! and body to be 
made by the animal Spirits, so^ betwixt divinity 
and humanity, there is this species of demons, 
who^ having first been men, aad following the 
strict rules of virtue, had porged off the gross- 
ness and focalency of their earthly being, are 
exalted into these genii, and are from thence either 
raised higher into an ethereal life, if they still con- 
tlmie virtnoui^ or tumbled down again into bmmw 
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t«l Mm*, «od mkittf ialo'Anh, after they hare 
loet UMtfMuitj whiohoaMtiUitecl their glorioue^ 
being. And ibis sort of geiui are ihoee, who^ 
as gur author iinaginee, presided oVer oraclee ; 
■piriu which have so Buch of their Urrestxiai 
principles remaining in |heM,as to be subie^ 
to passions and ioctinations ; usually beneficent, 
sometioses malevolent, to madhind, according as 
they refine therosehrcs^ or gather dross, and are 
deetitting into mortal bodies. The oessatioo, or 
rather the decrsase of orades, (lor some of them 
were still remaining in Pkuarah's timo;) lf» 
a tt ributes either to the death of those demons, 
(as appears by the skwy of the Egyptian Tha» 
mus, whs was eommanded lo declare that the 
great god Fan, was dead,^ or to their finsaking 
of ihose places where they formerly gave out 
their oracles, from whence they were driven by 
stranger genii into banishment for a corUin 
revolution of ages. • Of this last natu#e was tbs 
war of the giants sgainst the gods; the dispos- 
somioQ of Saturn by Jupiter: the banishment of 
Apollo iirom heaven ; the fall of Vulcan, and 
niai^ others i all which, according to our author, 
were tho battles of these genii, or demons, 
amongst themselves. But supposing, as Plu- 
tarch evidently does, that theve spirits adminis- 
tered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs of 
men, taking cara of the virtuous, punishing tho 
bad, and sometimes oommonicating with the 
best, (as partioularly tho genius of Socrates al- 
ways warned him of approaching dangers, and 
taught himto avoid them,) I caanot bat wonder, 
that wwj one who has hitherto wriUo» Phi- 
tarch's li^) and particularly Rualdus^ the most 
knowing of them all, should so confidently aP 
firm, that these ocades weregiiven by bad spirits 
aooordingtoPlutarob. As Christians^ indeed, we 
may think them so \ bot that Plutarch so thought, 
is a most apparent falsehood. It fa enoi!^ 
to ooovinoo a reasonable man, that our author, 
in ^ old a^ (and that ihip ha doted not we 
majsee by the Treatise he has written, that old 
men ought to have the management of public 
aifaira,) I say, that then hs initiated himself 
19 the sacred rites of Delphos, and died, lor 
anghc we know, Apollo's priest. Now, it is 
not to be imagined that he thought the god ho 
served a caoodemon, or, as wo call him, a devil. 
Nothing eoold be larther from the opinion and 
praotioo of this bdy phifesopber then so gross 
an impiety. The story of the Pythias or 
Prissteos of ApoUo,whkh he relates immediately 
bsfere tho Ming of diat Treatise concerning 
the Cessation of Orades, eon$rms my awertiol^ 
mther than shakes it ; for it is there deliverod, 
'* That going with great rehictation into tho sa- 
srodplacetobe inspirB^sha cams out foamiag 



a; the moulh, her eyes gogg^ng, her breast heav- 
ing, her voice undlstinguishable and shrill, as U 
she had an earthquake within her, labouring for 
vent ; aiKl, in short, that thus tormented with 
ihe god, whom she was not able to support, she 
died distracted in a few days after." For be had 
said before, " that the divineress ought to have 
no perturbations of mud, or impure pamioos, at 
the time when she was to consult the oracle ; 
and if she had, she was no more fit to hs inspir- 
ed, than an instrument untuned to rnnder a 
harmonious/ sound." And he gives us to su^ 
pec^ by what he says at the dose of this relation 
*< that this Pytblas had not lived chastely for 
sonw time before it.*? So that her death ap« 
pears more like a punishment inflicted for knso 
living by some holy power, than the mere ma- 
lignancy of a spirit delighted naturally in mis- 
chief.— There is another observation, which 
. indeed comes nearer to their purpose, which I 
will digress so far as lo relate, because it somo- 
wbat appertains to our own country ^r^' Thero 
are many ishods (says he) which lie soatteroil 
about Britain, after the manner of our Sporades. 
They are unpeopled, and some of them are 
called the isUnds of the Heroes, or the GeoiU 
One Demetrius was sent by the emperor [who, 
by computation of the time, must either be Ca- 
ligula or Claudius] to discover those parU ; and 
arriung at one of the islands, next adjoining to 
the e»ro-mentioned, which was inhabited by 
some few Britons, (bot those held sacred and 
mviolablo by all their countrymen,) immediato- 
ly after his arrival, the air grew black and 
troubled, strange apparitions were seen, the 
winds raised a tempest, and fiery spouts, or 
whirlwmds, appeareddaacing towards the earth. 
When these prodigies were erased, the island- 
ers informed him, that some ono of the aerial 
beings, supsrior to our nature, then ceased to 
live. For as a taper, while yet burning, afibrds 
a pleasant hfumless light, but is noisooM and of> 
fonsive when extinguiwed, so those heroes shine 
benignly on us^ and do us good ; but at their 
death turn all things topsvtorvy, raise up t«nft- 
pests, and infect the air With jiestilential va^ 
poors." By thoso bdy and mvidable men, 
there is no question bat ho means our Dniids, 
who were nearest to the PythagorMns of any 
sect ; and this opinion of the genti might probn- 
bly be one of theirs. Tot it proves not that 
all demons were thus malicious; only thoso 
who. were to be condemned hereafter into lus- 
inan bodies, for their misdemeanours in their 
aerial being. 

Bot it is time to leave a subject so very &»• 
ciful, and so litde reasonable as this. I am npl 
to imagine thanatwal vapours arisii^ in thn 
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i«f8 uliare iIm lenpla aAerwiidi was buik, 
might work upon the spirits oT those who enter- 
ed the lioly place, (m they did oo the shepherd 
Coretas, who first found it out by accident,) and 
iBcline them to enthiniasm and prophetic mad- 
ness : that, as the strength of those vapours di- 
nriniahed, (which were generally in' caverns, ar 
thai of Mopsus, of Trophonius, and this of DeU 
^hcm,) so the inspiration decrensed by the same 
meaaores; that they happened to be stronger 
when they killed the Pythias, who being cqnr 
leioas of this, was so unwilling to enter ; that 
the oracles ceased to be given in verse, when 
poets oeased'to be the priests ; and that the genius 
oT Socrates (whom he confessed never to have 
teen, but only to have heard inwardly, and un- 
perceived by others) was no more than the 
Mrength of his imagination ; or to speak in the 
language of a Christian Platonist, his guardian 
angel. 

I pretend not to an exactness of method in 
tliis Liioi which I. am ^od to collect by 
patches from several author^ and therelbre. 
without much regard to the connnexion of timap, 
wliicii are so uncertain. 

I will ill the next place, speak of his mar- 
riage. His wife's nam«, her parentage, and 
dowry, are nowhere mentioned by him, or any 
other, nor in what part of his age he married ; 
though it is probable m the flower of it. But 
Ruaidus has ingeniously gathered, from a con- 
vbcing circumstance, that she was called Ti- 
noxena; because Plutarch, in a oonsolatpiy 
letter to her, occasioned by the death of their 
daughter, in her infimey, uses these wonls>— 
*nroor Tinioxena is deprived, by death, of small 
enjoyments \ for the things she knew were of 
nail moment, and she -coukl be delighted only 
with trifles." Now, it appears by the letter, 
thai the naose of thia daughter was th^ same 
with her mother's; therefore it cpuld be no 
other than Timoxeiia. Her kiiowledge, her 
oonjaaal virtuee, her abhocrency firom the vani- 
ties of her sex, and from superstition, her grav- 
ity in behaviour, and her constancy in siip- 
porting the loss pC children, are likewise cele- 
bialed by oar author. No otlier wife of Plu- 
tarch is found mentioned, and therefore we may 
cen d od e he had no more, by the same reason 
for vdsieh we judge that he had no other maeter 
than Ammonins ; because ii is evident he was 
so gratefiil in hia nature, that he wouki have 
preserved their memory. 

The number of his chiUren was at least five, 
so many being mentioned by him. Four of them 
were sontf ; of the ochek> sex only Timoxena, 
who died at twa years old, as is manifest firom 
Ilia epistle above mentioned. The French trans- 



hitor, Anriot, from whom our old English transla- 
tion of the *' Lives" was made, supposes him to 
have had another daughter, where he speaks of 
his son-in-law, Crato. But the word yoftfif^, 
which Pltttard) there uses, ii of a hirger signi- 
fication ; for it may as well be expounded fether- 
in-law, his wife's brother, or his sister's hus- 
band, as Budsus* notes : this I the rather men- 
tion, because the same AmiOt is tasked for an 
infinite number of mistakes by his own country- 
meh of the present age, which is enough to rec- 
ommend this translation of our author into the 
English tongue, being not from any copy, but 
from the Greek original. Two other sons of 
Pkitarch were already deceased before Thnox- 
ena ; his eldest, Autobulus, mentioned in his 
Symposiacs, and another, whose name is not 
recorded. The youngest was called Charon, 
who also died in his in&ncy , The two remain- 
ing are supposed to have survived him: the 
name of one was Plutarch, after his own : and 
that of the other Lamprias, so called in mem- 
ory of his grandfiither. This was he, of aH 
his children, who seems to have inherited his, 
flitlier's philosophy ; and to him we owe the 
Table, or Catakigoe, of Plutarch's writings, 
and perhaps also the Apophthegms. His 
nephew, but whether by his brother or sister 
remains uncertain, was Sextus ChoDroneus, 
who was much honoured by that learned en>- 
peror, Marcur' Aurelius, and who taught him 
the Greek tongue, and the principlee of philoso- 
phy. This emperor professing Stoicism, (as 
appears by his writings,) inclines us to believe, 
that our Sextus Chmrooeus was of the Stoic 
se^t i and consequently, that the work! has gei^ 
erally been mistaken in supposing him to htve 
been the same man with Sexttis Empiricus, the 
Skeptic, whom Suidas plainly tells us to have 
been an AfricaiL Now, Empiricus could not 
but be k Skeptic, for he opposes all dogmatists, 
and particularly them, 6ut I heard it first ob- 
served by an ingenious and learned oU gentle- 
man, lately deceased, that many of Mr. Hobbes 
his seeming new opinions, are gathered from 
those which Sextos Empiricus exposed. The 
book is extant, and I refer the curious to it, noC 
pretending to arraign or to excuse him. 

Some think the famous critic, Longinus, was 
of Plutarch's femily, descended from a sister 
of his ; but the prooft are so weak, that I will 
not insert thepi : they may both of them rely on 
their proper merits, and stand not in want of a 
relation to each oih^. 

It is needless to insist on bis behaviour in 
iiis family. His love to his wife, bis indidgenco 
to his children, his care of tiieir edocstipn, are 
aB manifest in that part of his wopks, which is 
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eaUed hw '* Morals.* Dthor parts of his dispo- 
sition bare been touched already ; as, that he 
was courteous and humane to aU men, free from 
inconstancy, anj^r, and the desire of revenge ; 
which qualities of bis, as they have been praised 
by the authority of other writers, may also be 
recommended from his own testimony of him- 
self :~^* i had rather (says he)' be forgotten in 
the memory of men, and that it should be said', 
there neither is, nor was, a man called Plu- 
tarch, than they should report, — This Plutarch 
was unconstant, changeable in his temper, 
prone to anger and revenge on the least occa- 
sions.'* — What he was to his slaves, you may 
believe from this ; that, in general, he accuses 
those masters of extreme hardness and injustice, 
who use men like oxen, and sell them in their 
age when they can: drudge no longer. " A man 
(says he) of a merciful disposiuon, ought not 
to retrench the fodder from his cattle, nor the 
provender from his horses, when they can work 
no longer, but to cherish them when worn out 
and old." Yet Plutarch, though he knew how 
to moderate his anger, was not, on the contrary, 
aubject to an insensibility of wrcnigs; nor so 
remiss in exacting duty, or so tame in suffering 
the disobedience of his servants, that he could 
not correct, when they deserved it ; as is manl- 
iest from the following story, which Aulus 
Gellius had from the mouth of Taurus the phi- 
losopher, concerning him: ''Piuta.rch had a 
certain slave, a saucy, stubborn kind of fellow ; 
in a word, one of those pragmatical servants, 
who never make a fault, but they give a rea- 
son for it. His justifications one time would 
not serve his (urn, but his master commanded 
him to be stripped, and that the law should 
be laid on his backside. He no sooner felt 
the smart, but he muttered that he was un- 
justly punished, and (hat he had done nothing to ' 
deserve the scourge. At last he began to bawl 
out kNider; and leaving oflT his groaning, his 
sighs, and his lamentations, to argue the matter 
with more show of reason ; and, as under such 
a master he nust needs have gain 3d a sma(ter- 
ing of learning, he cried out, that Plutarch was 
not the philosopher he pretended himself to be ; 
that he had beard him waging war against all 
the passions, and maintaining, that anger was 
onbecoming a wise man; nay, that he had 
written a particular treatise in commendation 
of clemency : that therefore he contradicted ais 
precepts by his practices, since, abandoning 
himself over to his choler, be exercised such in- 
human cruelty on the body of his fellow-creature. 
"How ia this, Mr. Varlet, (answered Plu- 
tarch,} by what signs and tokens can you prove 
f am m passior.f Is it hy my countenance, n^ 



voice, the colour of my fhbe, by my WQrds, or 
by my gestures, that you have discovored diii 
my fury? I am not of opinion that my eyes 
sparkle, that I foam at mouth,' that I gnadi my 
teeth, or that my voice is more vehement, or 
that my colour is oithei more pile or more red 
than at other times; that I either shake or 
stamp with madness ; that I say ur do any thing 
unbecoming a philosopher. These, if you 
know them not, are the symptoms of a man in 
rage. In the mean, (turning to the officer who 
scourged him,) while he and I dispute this ma^ 
ter, mind you your business on his back." 

His love to his friends, end his gratitude to 
his benefactors, are everywhere observable ia 
his dedfcations of his several works ; and the 
particular treatises he has written to them on 
several occasions, are all suitable either to tho 
characters of the men, or to their present 
condition, and the circumstances under which 
they were. His love to his country is from 
hence conspicuous, that he professes to have 
written the life of LucuUus, and to have pre- 
served the memory of his actions, because of 
the favours be conferred on the city of Cboero- 
nea ; which, though his country received so long 
before, yet he thought it appertained to him to 
repay them, and took an interest in their ac- 
knowledgment : as also, that he vindicated (he 
BcBotians from the calumnies of Herodotus, the 
historian, in his book concerning the malignity 
of that author. In which it is observable, that 
his zeal to his country transported him too far ; 
(or Herodotus had said no more of them than 
what was generally held to be true in all ages, 
concerning the grossness of their wits, their 
voracity, and those other national vices which 
we have already noted on this account ; there- 
fore, Petrarch has accused our author of the 
same malignity for which he taxed Herodotus. 
But they may both stand acquitted on different 
accounts : Herodotus for having given a true 
character of the Thebans, and Plutarch for en- 
deavouring to palliate the vices of a people from 
whom he was descended . The rest of hts man- 
ners, without entering into parlicdlars, were un- 
blamable, if we excuse a little prooeness to su- 
perstition, and regulating his actions by his 
dreams. But how far this will bear an accusa- 
tion, I determine not; though TuUy has endeav- 
oured to show the vanity of dreams in hir 
*' Treatise of Divinations," whither I refer the 
curious. 

On what occasion he^ repaired to Rome, a^ 
what time of his age he,came thither, how long 
he dwelt thOi 9, how ofien he was (here, and in 
what year he returned lo his own country, are 
all uncertain. This we know, that when Nero 
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WIS in Greeee, which wu in hit eleyeoth and 
twelfth yean, our author was at Delphos, under 
AmmoniuSi his master, as appears by the dis- 
putation then managedi concerning the inscrip- 
tion of the two letters, e, i. Nero not living 
long afterwards, it is alrooet indispuubh tliat he 
came not to Rome in all his reign. It is im- 
probable that he would undertake the voyage 
dunng the troublesome times of Galba, Otho, 
and VitelUas : and we are not certtfin that he 
lired in Rome in the empire of Vespasian. 
Tet we may guess, that the mildness of this 
emperor's dominion, his lame, and the virtues 
of bis non Titus, assuined into the empire after- 
wards by his father, might induce Plutarch, 
amongst other considerations, tb take this joiir- . 
ney in his time. It is argued from the follow- 
ing story, 'related by himself, that he was at 
Rome either in the joint reign of the two Ves- 
pasiaiM, or at least in that of the survivor Titus. 
He says, then, in his last book eonceming Cu- 
rtonty,—- ** Reasoning, or rather reading ooee at 
Rome, Andenos RaatiGUP, the same mm whom 
afterwards Domilian put to death out of eni^ 
to his glory, stood hearkening to me amongst mj 
auditors. It so happened, that a soldier, having 
letters Ibr him irom the emperor, [who was 
either Titos or his father Vespasian, as Rual- 
due thinks,] broke through Uie crowd, to deliver 
him those lettdta fiom the emperor. Obeerving 
this, I made a pause in my dissertation, that 
Rortievs might have the leisure to read the 
nandate which was sent him ; but he absolutely 
rnfiisnri to do it, neither woidd he be entreaesd 
to break the seals, till I had wholly made an end 
of mj speech, and dismissed the company." 
Now I suppose the stress of tbe argument, to 
provo that this emperor was not Domilian, lies 
only in this danse, *' whom Domitian afterwards 
pot to death ;" but I think it rather leaves it 
doubtful ; for they might be Ddmitian's letters 
whieh he then recoivod; and consequently be* 
might not come to Rome till the reign of that 
emperor. This Rnstieus was not only a learned 
but a good man. He had b^en tribune of the 

people under Nero, was prmtor ip the time of ticuhirly of our Sossius Senecio, to visit this 
ViteOioSiand sent a m b as iador to the forces mistress of the work!, this Unperial city ofRome; 
' , to per- and, by the fovour of many great and learned 



the same time he must inveigh against the op- 
pressor of the Roman liberty. 

That Plutarch was married in hit own country 
and that before he came to Rome, is probable. 
That the fame of hiro was come before him, by 
reason of some part of his works already pu1>*. 
lished, is also credible, because he had so great 
resort of the Roman nobility to hear him read 
immediately, as we believe, upon his coming : 
that be was invited thither by the correspomi- 
ence he had with Sossius Senecio, might be 
one reason of his underuking that journey, is 
almost undeniable.* Ii likewise appears ho 
was divers tiroes at Rome ; and perhqw, bo* 
fore he came to inhabit there, might make ao* 
qbaiotance with this worthy man, Senecio, to 
whom he dedicated almost ail these Lives of 
Greeks and Romans. I say almost all, because 
one of them, namely, that of Aratos, is mscribed 
in most express words to Polycrates, the Sicyo- 
nian, the great-grandson of the said Aratns. 
This worthy patron and friend of Ptntareh, 
Senecio, was four limes consul : the first tim^ 
in the short reign of Cocceius Nerva, a virtu- 
ous and a learned emperor ; which opinion I 
rather follow than that of Aurelius Cassiodorns, 
who puts back his consulship into the last of 
Domitian, because it is not probable that vicious 
tyrant should exalt to that dignity a man of vir- 
tue. This year falls in with the year of Christ 
ninety •nine. 

But the great indocement of our author to 
this journey was certainly the desire he had to 
lay in materials for his Roman Lives : that was 
the design whidi he had formed early, and on 
which he had resolved to buihl his fame. Ac- 
cordingly, we have observed that he had trav^ 
elled over Greece, to peruse the archives of 
every city, that he might be able to write prop- 
erly not only the lives of his Grecian worthies, 
but the laws, the custonft, the rites, and cere* 
monies of every place ; which, that he might 
treat with the same mastery of skill, when he 
came tor draw his parallsls of the Romanfe, 
he took the invitation of his friends, and par- 



thtjMBse of 
» thorn to a peace. What 
afterwards, we know not ; but the catisa of his 
death, heckles the envy cf Domitian to his 
hmm, was a certain book, or cemo Commci^ 
tariso of hm, whoraia ho had praised too much, 
the sanctity of Thrasea Pmtus, whom Nero had 
Bordered; and the praise of a ^ood citizen was 
insupporuUe to the tyrant { bemg, I ■oppose, 
Oasperated fiirther by. some reflections of Rus- 
ticua, who coqU not commend Thnuwa, but at 



be hero men then livi 



'inc, to search the records of the cap- 
itd, and the libraries, whidi might fiirnish him 
with instruments for so noble an undertaking. But 
that this may not seem to be my own bare 
opinion, or that of any, modem author whom I 
follow, Plutarch hhnself has delivered it as hb 
motive, in the Lifo of Demosthenes. The 
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*TKls sentence Is 1 , . 

observed by Mr. Malone. Perbaps wq ongiit to iMd. 
-thathe was Invited lhither,«5i*sfc»*^^^^ 
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wordi ara these : " Wbosoerer designt to write 
a tiistorj, (which it is imponible to (brm to 
any excellency fiom Uiose matoriali that are 
feady at hand, or to take from common report 
while he aita lazily ai home in hia own aiudy, 
but moat of necesaity be gathered froqfi foreign 
obaenrationa, and the acattered writinga of va- 
rioua aathorai) it ooncema him. to take up hia 
habitation in aome renowned and populoua city, 
where he may command all aorta of booka, and 
be acquainted alao with auch particulara aa haTe 
eaeaped the pena of writera, and are only ex- 
tant in the memoriea of men. Let him inquire 
diligently, and weigh judicidualy what he heara 
and reada, loat he publiah a lame work, and 
be.deatitute of thoae helpa which are required 
to ita perfection." It ia then moat probable, 
that ho patoed hia daya at Rome in reading 
[ihiloaophy of all kinda to the Roman nobility, 
who frequented hia houae, and heard him aa if 
there were aomewhat more than human in hia 
worda ; and hia nifhta, which were hia only 
faoura of private atuay, in aearching and exam- 
ining recorU* concerning Rome. Not but that 
lie waa intruatod alao with ihe management of 
pnUio affaire in the empire, during hia reai-. 
den'^e in the metropolia ; which may be made 
out hj what Suidaa relatoa of him :— '* Plu- 
tarch," aaya he, ** lived in the time of Trajan, 
and alio b«lbre hia reign. That emperor be- 
•towed on him the dignity of oomuI ; [though 
the Greek, I auppoae, wiU bear, that he made 
him conaul with himaelf, at leaat tranaferred 
that honour on him :] an edict waa alao made 
inlavour of him, thaX the magiatratoa or officera 
of niyria ahould do nothing in that province 
without the knowledge and approbation of Plu- 
tarch." Now, it ia my particular giieaa, (for I 
have not read it anywhere,) that Plutarch had 
the aiTairf of lUyria^ now called Sclavonia, 
reoonmended to him, becauae Trajan, we knoWi 
bad waraon that aide the empire with I^eceba^ 
lua, king of Dacia,; after wboae defe^ and death, 
the province of Iliyria might atand in need of 
Plutarch*a wiadom to compoae and civUize it. 
Bat thia ia only hinted aa what poaaibly might 
b« the raaaoD of our philoaopher'a auperintaod- 
eoey io thoae quartora, which the French au- 
thor of hia life aeema to wondar at, aa having 
no nlatioa aitber to Ch«roneaor Greece. 

Whonbe waa fira^ made known to Trajan ia 
like the reat uncerlaiR; or by what meanaj 
whether by Senecio, or any other, he waa intro- 
duced to hia a<iqnaintaiire ; bat it ia moat likely 
that Trajan, then a private man, waa one of hu 
miiditora, araongat othera of the nob&ity of Rome. 
' It ia-alao thought, thia waae emperor made naai 
ti him m^ his ooundls ; and that the happi- 



naaa which attended him ra hia ondertaki^/^ 
together with the adminiatratioB of the gov- 
ernment, which in all hia reign waa juat and 
regular, pro6eeded from the inatructiona which 
were given htm by Plutarch. Johannea Saria-^ 
berieuaia, who lived ^>ove aix hundred yeara 
ago, hu tranacribed a letter, written, aa he mu^ 
poaed, by our author to that emperor. Whence 
be bad it, ia not known, nor the original in 
Greek to be produced ; but it paaaed for genuine 
in that age, and if not Plutarch'a, is at leaat 
worthy of him, and what might well be aup- 
poaed a man of his character would write ; fcr 
which reaaon I have here traaalated it. 

PJLUTAXCH TO TRAtAM. 

*< I am aatiafied that your m od ee ty aoaghtiwt 
the empire^ which yet you have alwaya atndiad 
to deaeave by the exeelleaOy of your manaem; 
and by ao much the OMire are you esteemed 
worthy of thia hoaoar,..by how much you are 
free firam the ambition of deairing it. I theiw- 
ibre oongratnkte both your virtue and my own 
good fortune, if at leaat your future government 
ahall prove anaweraUe to your fenaer merit ; 
otharwiae you have involved yooraelf in da»- 
gera, and I ahall in&Uibly be aubject to tiie oeu* 
aurea of detracting tongues; because Room 
will never support an emperor unworthy of her, 
and the fanlte of the scholar will be upbraided 
to the master. Thus Seneca is repraadied, 
and his fame still sufiers^ibrthe vices of Nero. 
The miscarriages of Quintilian's scholars have 
been thrown on him ; and even Socrates himsall 
ia not free from the imputation of rsnaiaanesB en 
the acoount of hia pupil, AlcilMades. But jou 
wall certainly admiaiatsr all Ihinga aa heeones 
>ou, if you still continue what you are ; if you 
lucede not from yourself, if you begin at home, 
and lay the foundatien of government on the 
command of your own passions ; if yon make 
virtue the scope of all your actions, they wiU afl 
proceed in haramny and order. I havo set 
before you the tbroo of laws and civil constilw* 
tions of your predecessors, which if you imiteto 
and obey, Plutarch Is then your goiAe of living ; 
if otherwise, let dus preaant letter ba my testi- 
mony against yon, that you shall not ruin the 
Roman empire under the.pretmioeof the coun- 
sel and authority of Phitarch."* 

-It may be conjectured, and with some show 
of probabilit/, from hence, thatour author not 

• Tbe antbanticHy of ihia latter has be«i4oublad. 

lu dictatorial tone certatolr rather raaeariUea tte 
forgery of some pedant, aasiunlpg the character ot 
a great man, than that of a sage addreaaiag acMS- 
tnaitag emperor. 
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Mkj eoB>c te d Ui nstwiab, but also made as. 
roaghdcaAofniaay of th«se parallel Lives at 
B««es and tkal he read UMqn to Trajan tor his 
iostnietioii in govenunent^ and so much ibe 
rather I boliere it, beeaiise all historians agFee 
thai this epiperor, though naturally prudem and 
indined to virtue, had more of the soldier than 
tha scholar in his education, befcre be had the 
happinoes to know Plutaich ; for which reason 
the Roman Lives, and the iaspeclioo into an- 
cient Hws, might bo of necessary use to bis 
direetiop. ^ 

And now fer the time of our authoi's abode 
in the imperial city : if ho came so early as 
Veepasian, awl departed not till Trajan's death, 
as is generally thought, he might continue in 
Italy near forty years. This is more certaioi 
bocaneo gathered Irom hiniee]f,-^that hi* Lives 
woro ahnost the hitest of his works ; and there- 
lera we may well conclude, that having mod- 
elled but net finwhed them at Rome, he afiei^ 
waids reenmed the work in his own country ; 
whiah^ifeeting in his old aga^ he dedicated to 
his Iriend Semio, stiU Uviag, as appears by . 
wbml he has written in the proem to bis Lives. 
Tha desire of visiting his own country, so 
Batumi to all men, and the approaches of old 
age» (ibr ho could not be much kes than aii^ 
ty,) and perhape also the death of Trajan, pro- 
vailed with him at last to leave Iialj; or, if you 
will have it in his own words, **iie was not 
willing his little city should be one the less by 
bis abseaee.'* After hia return, ho was, by the 
ananimoiiB consent of his citiaens, chosen Aiw 
chon» or chief angietrata of Ghmooea, and not 
long aAer adantted himeelf in the number of 
ApoUo's priesu; in both which employmfnts 
ba soeme to haw ceotinoed till his death, of 
which we have no particular account, either as 
t» the manner of it, or the year ; only it is ari' 
dent that he lived to a great old age,* alwHys 
eootinuing his studios. That he died a natural 
death) ii ««ly preeamed, hecaass any yiolent 
I a man would have been 



rseenled ; and. in wfaataoever reign he deceased, 
Ihadays of tyranny were orerpttssd, and there 
was then a g olde n series of emperors, ereiy one 
e mu la t ing his predeeeasor's virtues. 

Thus I have oolleeted from Plutareh himeelf, 
and from the best authors, what was most to- 
Bsrkable concerning hiii f in performing wbieb( 
I havo laboured under so many uncertainties, 
that I have not been able to eailsly my own 
attiestty, any more than that of others. It is 
Iho Kfr sf a philoooplMr, not varied with aoei- 

» Vlataieh U said tobavedled Inttae wignof AB- 
1» A. D. 14% agerl ninety yean. 



dents to divert the reader ; more pleasant fo» 
himselT to live^ than Ibr a historian to deecrtbe. 
Those works of his which are irrecoverably loot, 
are named in the catalogue made by hu sod, 
Lamprias, whic& you will find in the Paris edi- 
tion, dedicated to King Louis the Thirteenth. 
But it is small oomlbrt to a merchant to peruse 
his bill of freight, when he is certain his ship is 
csst away: moved by the like reason, I have 
omitted that ungrateful task. Yet that the 
reader may not be impoeed on in thoee which 
yet remain, it is but reasonable to let- him 
know, that the Lives of Hannibal a^id Scipio, 
though they pass with the ignorant for genuine, 
are only the forgery of Donato Acciaiolo, a 
Florentine. He pretends to have translated 
them from a Greek manuscript, which none oi 
the learned have ever seen, either before or since. 
But the cheat is more manifest from this reason, 
which' is undeniable i that Plutarch did indeed 
write the Lifo of Scipio, but he compared him 
not with Hannibal, but with Epaminondas ; as 
appears by the catalogue or nomenclature ol 
Plutarch's Livee, drawn up by his son Lampri- 
as, and yet extant. But to make this out more 
clearly, we find the Florentine, in his Life of 
Hannibal, thus relathig the famous conference 
betwixt Scipio and him : — "Scipio at that time 
being sent ambrflasador from the Romans tp King 
Antiochus, with Publuis Yillhis, it happened 
then that theee two great captains met together 
atEphesus; and amongst other discoursee, it 
wasdesMnded of Hannibal by Sdpio,— whom 
bo thought to have been the greatest captain f 
To whom he thus answered— In the first place, 
Alexander of Maoedon ; in the second, Pynhus 
of Epirus ; and in the third, himseIC To which 
Scipio, smiliagf thus replied >— And what wouU 
veu have thought had it bean your fortune to 
have vanquished me? To whom Hannibal 9— I 
should then have adjudged the firrt place to my- 
self. Which answer was not a liuls pleasing 
to Scipio, because by it he found himself qol 
disesteemed, nor put into ocmparison with the 
net; but by the deU«w7 and gallantry of a 
wdUuroed cenipliaMnt» set like a man divine 
above them all." 

Now this relation is a nwre cooapendiom ol 
the same cooforenee, from Livy ; but if we can 
conceive Plutarch to have written the Life oi 
Hannibal, it is hard to hslisva thathoshouki tell 
the same sioiy after so diflerettt, or rather so 
contrary a manner, in another pUce. For, in 
tha Lifo of Pyrrhas, he thus writes >— ^< Hanni- 
bal adjudged the pre-emkienee to Pyrrhas above 
all captains, to oondnct, and military skill; next. 
to Pyrrbus he placed 6cipia4 and aAer 8c^»io 
hiavelf { aa we have deduad in Ibe Lifa d 
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Sbipio." It w not Uiat I wwiid excuM Plu- 
tarch, u if be never related the same thing 
direnely ; lor it is evident, that, through want 
of ^adrertency, he has been often guilty of that 
error, of which the reader will find too frequent' 
etamples in these Lives ; but in this place he 
cannot be charged with want of memory or care^ 
because nrhat be says here is relating to what 
he had said ibnnerly ; so that he may mistake 
the story, as I believe ho has done, (that other 
of Livy being much more probable,) but we 
must silow bim to remember what he had bo- 
fore written. 

From hence I might take occasion to note 
■ome other lapses of our author, which yet 
amotmt not to falsification of truth, much less 
to partiality, or envy, (both which are manifest 
in his countryman Dion Cassius, who writ not 
long after him,) but are only the frailties of hu- 
man nature ; mistakes not intentional, but acci- 
dental. He was not altogether so well versed 
either in the Roman language, or in their coins, 
or in the value of them ; in some customs, rites, 
and ceremonies, he took passages on trust from 
others, relating both to them and the barbarians, 
which the reader may narticularly find recited in 
the animadversions of tne often-praised Rualdus 

00 our author. I will name but one, to avoid 
tediousness, because I particularly observed it 
when I read Plutarch in the library of Trinity 
College, in Cambridge, to which foundation 1 
gratefiilly acknowledge a great part of my edu- 
cation. It is, thaf Plutareh,in the life of Cice- 
ro^ speaking oif Verres^ who was accused by him, 
and repeating a miseraUe jett of Tulty's, says 
that Yerres, in the Roman language, signifies a 
^k^uw^-P<g> ^^( i>* oiw which has been gelded. 
But we have a better aoooont of the signification- 
lirom Varro, whom we have more reason to be- 
lieve ; that the male of that kind, before he is 
cut, is called Verres: after cutting, Majalis, 
which is perhaps a diminutive of Mas, though 

« feneraliy the reason of the etymology is given 
m>m its being a sacrifice to the goddess Maja. 
Tet any OMn, who will candidly weigh this and 
the like errors, may excuse Plutarch, as he would 
a stranger mistaking the propriety of an English 
word ; aiid besides Uie humanity of this excuse, 
it is impossible in nature, that a man of so vari- 
ous learning, and so covetous of engrossing all, 
shouM perfiMStly digest such an infinity of notions 
in many sciences ; since to bo oxoellent in one is 
to gtaat a labour. 

It jnay now be expeetad, that, havifig written 
the life of an hiitorian, I should take occasion 
to write somewhat eoneeming histAry itself: but 

1 think to commend it is unnecessary, foi'tha 
pinfit and pleasure of that itndy ars joth BO vwy 



obvious, that a quick raador will ba beforehand 
wjth me« and imagine faster than I can write. 
Besides that the poet is taken up already ; and 
few authors. have travelled this way, Imt wtio 
have strewed it with riietoric as they passed. 

For my own part, who must confeea it to my 
shamo, that I never read any thing but for pleft- 
sure, it has always been the moot delightful en- 
tertainment of my life; but they who have em- 
ployed the study of it as they ought, for iheir 
instruction, for the regulation of their private 
manners, and the management of public affairs, 
must agree with me^ that it is the iaoil pleasant 
school of wisdom. It is a familiarity with past 
ages, and an acquaintance with all the heroes of 
them ; it is, if you will pardon the similitude, a 
prospective glass carrying your soul to a vast 
distance,. and taking in tbe farthest objects of 
antiquity. It informs the understanding by the 
memory : it helps us to judge of wtiat will ball- 
pen, by showing us the like revolutions of fbrmsr 
times. For mankind being the taoM in dll agei^ 
agitated by the same, passions, and moved to 
action by the same interests, nothing can come 
to pass^ but some precedent of the like natqre has 
already been produced ; so thai having the cau- 
ses before our eyes, we cannot easily bo dnoetvfe 
ed in the effects, if we have judgment enough 
but to draw the parallel. 

God, it is true, with his divine providenee 
overrules and guides all actions to the secrst 
end be has ordained them; but in the way of 
human causes, a wise man may easily discern that 
there b a natural connexion betwixt them ; and 
thougb'he cannot foresee accidentia or all ihingf 
that possibly can come, he may apply examples, 
and by them foretell, that from the like counsels 
will probably succeed the like events ; and thern- 
by, in all ooneemments, and all offices of life, 
be instructed in tbe two main points on which 
depend our happiness ; that^ • is what to avoid, 
and what to choose. 

The laws of history, in general, are truth of 
matter, method, and cleamesa of sxpressioa. 
The fiirst propriety u necessary, to keep our 
understanding from the impositions of falsehood ; 
for history is an argument framed from many 
particular examples or iadudions; if these 
• examples are not true, then those measures of 
life which we take from them will be false, and 
deceive us in their consequence. The seoood 
is grounded on the farmer ; for if the method be 
oociused, if the words or expressions of though 
are any way obscure, then the ideas which we 
receive must be imperfect ; and if such, we an 
not taught by them what to elect or vrhat to 
shun. Truth, thereforfs is required as the foun- 
dation of history, to infbrm us ; disposition and 
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peraptouUjT, M the natiner to iafbnn us plaioljr; 
tme is the being, the other the well-being of ic 

Hiatoiy is prineipalijr divided into titoso three 
■peci«»s; Coauneoteriee, or Anoale; Hietoiy, 
properly so called ; and Biognphia, or the Liros 
of particular men. 

Commentaries, or Annalsi are (as I may so 
can them) naked history, or the plain elation of 
natter of faei, aeoording to the succession of lime^ 
divested of all other ornaments. The springs 
and motives of actions are not here sooght, unless 
they offer themselves, and are open to every 
man's discernment. The method is the most 
natural that can be imagined, depending only 
on the observation of sMnths and years, sad 
drawing, in the ocdei of them, whtisoever hap- 
pened worthy of relation. The style is easy, 
simple, unibroed, and unadorned with the pomp 
of figures: oowicils, guesses, politic observer 
dons, santenoes, and. orattoni^ are avoided; in 
few word% a bare narration is its business. Of 
this kind the "CoaunentariM of Casar'* are 
certainly the most admirable, and after him the 
"Annals of Tacitus" may have place; nay, 
evoB the prince of Greek historians, Thucyd- 
iden, may ahnosc be adopted into the number. 
For, though he instructs everywhere by sen- 
tODoes, though he gives ihe caosos of actions, 
the councils of both parties, and mekes orations 
wiiere they are necessary, yot it is certain that 
he first designed his work a Cooimeniary ; every 
year writing down, like an unoonceme(( specter 
tor as he was, the particular occurreiices of the 
tims^m the order as they happened ; and his eighth 
book is wholly written nfter the way of Annals ; 
thoogh, outliving the war, he inserted in his 
others those ornaments which render his work 
the most complete and most instructive now 



History, properly so called, may bei^escribed 
bj the addition of those parte which are not^ re^ 
quired to Annals ; and therefore there is little 
ferther to be said concerning it ; only, that the dig- 
nity and gravity of style is here necessary. That 
the guesses of secret causes indqeing to the ac- 
tions, be drawn at least from the roost probable 
oirquastanees, not perverted by the malignity of 
the author to sinbter interpretations, (of which 
Ticitos is accused,) but candidly laid down, and 
M to the judgnseot of the reader : That nothing 
•fooocemment be omitted ; but things of trivid 
■■mint are still to be neglected, as debasing 
the majesty of the work : That neither partiality 
•r prcindioe appear, but that truth may every- 
nbsro be sacred: iVs qttid falti dicere audut, 
m fmd twri nam §mdiat hidoritw: That he 
■either incline to superstition, in giving too 
oneh cfodit to or«cleSj prophecies, divinations, 



and prodigies, nor to irreligitn, in. discljimiag 
the Alm^bty Providence ; but where geneml 
opinion has prsvailed of any miracntoos accident 
or portsm, he oilght to relate it as such, without 
imposing his opinion on our belief. Next to 
Tbucydkies, in this kind, may be accounted 
Polybius, amongst the Grecians ; Livy, though 
not free from superstition, nor Tacitus from ill 
noture, amongst the Romans ; amongst the mod- 
em Italians, Guicciardini, add Davila, if not 
partial ; but above all men, in my opinion, the 
plain, sincere, unaffected, and meet instructive 
Philip de Comines, amongst the French, though 
he' only givos his History the .humble name ol 
Comnsentaries. I am sorry I cannot find in our 
own nation, though it hss produced soom com- 
mendable historians, any proper to be ranked 
with these. Buchanan, indeed, for the purity 
of his Latin, and for his learning, and fer all 
other endowments belonging to an historian, 
might be placed amongst the greatest, if |»o bad 
not too much leaned to prejudico, and too mani- 
festly declared hknself a party of a cause, rather 
than an historian of it. Excepting only that, 
(which I desire not to urge too fitr on so great a 
man, but only to give caution to his readera con^ 
coming it,) our isle may justly boast in him s 
writer comparable to any of the moderns, and 
excelled by few of the ancients. 

Biographia, or the history of particular men's 
lives, comes next to be considered ; which in 
dignity is inferior to the other two, as being 
more confined in action, and treating of wars, 
and councils, and all other public affairs of na- 
tions, only as they relate to him • whose life is 
written, or as has ibrtunes have a particular de» 
pendence on them, or connexion to them. All 
things here are circumscribed, and driven to a 
point, so as to terminate in one ; consequently, 
if tho'sction or counsel were managed by col- 
leagues, some part of it must be either Tame or 
wanting, except it be supplied by the excursion 
of the writer. Herein, likewise, must be less 
of variety, for the same reason ; because the 
fortunes mid actions of one man are related,, not 
thoee of many. Thus the actions snd achieve- 
ments of Sylla, Luculltts, a^id Pompoy, are all 
of them but the successive parts of the Mithrii 
datic war; of which we eouU have no perfect 
image, if the same band had not given us the 
whole, though at several views, in their partic- 
ular lives. 

Yet though we allow, fi)r the reasons above 
alleged, that this kind of writing is indignity in- 
ferior to History and Annals, in pleasure and 
instroption it equals, or evrn excels, both of 
them. It is not only commanded by ancient 
practice to celebimte the memory of great and 
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worthy nan, m the bait Unnki whieh poMaritjr 
c«ii pay th^m, but abo ihe eiugiplM of ytrtoe are- 
of noro vigour, when tlioy are Ihut coniractad . 
nto individaalt. Aa the sanbaaoM, united in 
a iMiniDg glan to a point, have greater Ibrco 
than when they are darted (rom a plain aoper- 
ficiee, go the virtoee and actions of one man, 
drawn together into a ainglo etory, strike upon 
our minds a stronger and ma a iivety impression, 
than the scattered rotations of many men, and 
many actions; and, hy the same means that 
they give us pleasure, they afford us profit too. 
For when the understanding is intent and fixed 
on a single thing, it carries closer to the marii ; 
erery part of the object sinks into it ; and the 
soul receives it unmixed and whole. For this 
reason Arii^de commends the unity of action 'm 
a poem ; because the mind is not capable ofdi* 
gesting many things at once, nor of conceiving 
fully any more than one idea at a time. What* 
soever distracts the pleasure, lessens it; and as 
tlie reader is more conoemed at one man's for- 
tune than these of many, so likewise the writer 
H more capable of making a perfoct work if be 
confine himself to this narrow compass. The 
lineaments, features, and colourings of a single 
picture may be hit exactly; but in a hislory- 
piece of many figures, the general design, the 
ordoonance or disposition sf it, the relation of 
one figure to another, the diversity of the pos^ 
tore, hdbits, shadowings, and all the other graced 
oonspiring to aa uniformity, are of so difficult 
performance, that neither is the cesemblance of 
particular persons often perfect, nor the beauty 
of the piece complete ; for any considerable er-> 
ror in the parts renders the whole disagreeable 
and lame. Thus then, the perfection of the 
work, and the benefit arising from it, are both 
more abnlute in biography than in history. All 
history is only the precepts of moral phi'loeophy 
reduced into examples. Moral phihMophy is 
divided into two parU, ethics and politics ; the 
fbst instructs us in our private offices of virtue, 
the second in those which relate to the sumage- 
ment of the eanmonwealdi. ' Both ofthese^eaeh 
by argumenution and reasoning, which rush as 
it wers faito the nlind, and possess it with vio* 
lence ; but history rather allures than forces us to 
virtue. There is nothing of the tyrant in exam- 
ple ; but it gently glides into us, is easy and 
pleasant in its passsge, and in one word reduces 
into practice our speculative notions ; therefore 
the more powerful the examples are, they 
are the more useful also; and, by being more 
known, their are more powerful. Now unity, 
whidi is denned, is in its own nature more apt to 
be nndentood than mdtiplicity, which in some 



measure partidpatee of infinky. Thitn&mmk 
Aristotle's. 

Biogrmphia, or the historieo of parlicularliv«ft> 
though circumscribed in the subfoot, is yet mora 
extensive in the style than the other tw* ; for it 
not only oomnreheods them both, but has some 
what superadded, which neither of ihem have. 
The style of it is various, aocordiag lo the ooea* 
sion. There are proper places in it for tbn 
plaioneseand nakedness of nsrratioo, which is 
ascribed to annals; there is also room rese r ved 
for the loftiness and gravity of general hiMtorj, 
wl)^ the actions related shaH rsquirs that man- 
ner of expression. But theie is withal a d^ 
scent into minute eireumsiances,siid trivial pan* 
s4ges of life, which are natural lo this way ol 
writing, and which the dignity of the other two 
will not admit. There you are cond u cted only 
into the rooms of state, here you are led into the 
private lodgings of the hero ; you see him in hii 
undress, and are made familiar with his most 
private actions and convers a tions. Tou nay 
behold a Soipio and a Lnlius gathering cockle* 
shells on the shore, Augustus {Saying at bound- 
ing-etones with boys, and Agestlaus riding on a 
h(iby-hor«e among his children. The page- 
antry of life is taken away ; you see thepoor rea- 
sonable animal as naked as ever nature snde 
him ; are made acquainted with his passions and 
hu fbllies, and find the demi«god a man. Pta- 
torch himself has more than once defended this 
kind uf relating little passages ; for, in the Life 
of Alexander, he says thus: "In writing the 
lives of illustrious men, [ am not tied to the 
laws of history ; nor does it fblk»w, that, beoauso 
an action is great, it therefore manifests the 
greatness and virtue of him who did it; but, on 
the other side, sometimes a word, or a casual 
jest, betrays a man more to our knowledge of 
him, thtn a battle fought wherein ten tbowaad 
men were slain, or sseking of citiss, or a course 
of victories." In another place he quotes Xeno- 
phon on the like oocssion: '*The saytqgs eC 
great men in their &miliar disoowsee, and 
amidst their wine, have somewhat in Iheea wltteh 
is worthy to be transmitted lo posterity." Our 
author therefore needs nonsense, but ralher de- 
serves a ooounendation, when he relates, aa 
pleasant, some sayings of hu heroes, which ap- 
pear (I must confess it) very cold and insipid 
mirth to us. For it is not his meaning to cooh 
mend the jest, but to paint the man ; besides, we 
niay have lost somewhat of the idiom of that 
language in whieh it was spoken ; and where thf 
conceit Is couched m a single word, if all ihi 
significations of it are not critienlly undenCood* 
the grace and the pleasaaCry are lost 
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Bat in an pMlt oTbkifraplij, whether (ami. 
*kr or stately, whether fiAlime or low^ whether 
aerious or meny, Plutarch equally excelled. 
If we compare bi« to UherSi DioirCanius is 
not so sincere ; Herodian, a lover of troth, is 
oftentimes deceived himself with what he had 
fiUsely beard reported : then the time of his em- 
perors exceeds- not in all above sixty years; so 
that his whole history will scatce amount to 
three Lives of Platarcfa. Suetonius and Taci- 
tus may be called alike either authors of histo- 
ries, or writers of lives ; but the first of them nms 
too willingly into obscene descriptions, which 
be toadies, while he relates ; the odier, besides 
what has already been noted hj him, often falls 
into obecority ; and both of them have made so 
nnhicky a choice of times, that they are Ibrced 
to describe rather monsters than men ; and their 
emperors are either extravagant fools or tyrants, 
and most osoaHy both. Our author, on the con- 
trary, as he was nx>re inclined to commend than 
to dispraise, has generally diosen such great men 
as were &mous for their several virtues ; at least 
such, whose frailties or vices were overpoised by 
their excellencies; such from whos^ examples 
we may have more to follow than to shun. Yet, 
as he was impartial, he disguised not the faults 
of any man : an example of which is in the life 
of Lucullus ; where, afier he has told us that the 
double benefit whidi his countrymen, the Che- 
roneans, received firom him. was the chiefest mo- 
tive which be had to write his life, he after^ 
wards rips up his luxury, and shows how he lost, 
through his mismanagement, his authority and 
his scMiers' love. Then he was more happy in 
his digressions than any we have named. ^ 
have always been pleased to see him, and his 
imitator, Montaigne, when they strike a Ijttle 
out of the common road ; for we are sure to be 
the better (or their wanderiiw. The best quarry 
lies not always in the open Mid ; and *rho' would 
not be content to follow a go6d huntsman over 
hedges and ditches, when he knows the game 
will reward his pains 7 ^ut if we mark him 
OMire narrowly, we may observe, that tlie great 
reason of his frequent starts is the variety ^his 
learning; he knew so much of nature, was so 
vastly ftimished with all the treasorei of the 
mind, that he was uneasy to himself, and was 
forced, as I may say^ to lay down some at every 
passage, and to scatter his riches as he went: 
like sAother Alexander or Adrian, he built a 
city, or planted a colony, in every part of his 
progress, and left behind him some memorial of 
his greatness. Sparta, and Thebes, and Athens^ 
and Rome, the mistress of the world, he has di»- 
eorered in their foundations, their institutions, 



their growth, their h^t; thedeei^orilM tints 
first, and the alteralion of the last. You see 
those several people, in their different laws, and 
pcMcwn^ and forms of government, in their war^ 
riors, and senaton^ and demagogues. Nor are 
the ornaments of poetry, and the iflostratimis tt 
similitudes, forgotten by him; in both which be 
instructSi as well as pleases ; or rather pleases, 
that he may instruct. 

This last reflection leads me natural^ to say 
somewhat in general- of his style; though, after 
having justly praised him for copiousness ol 
learning, integrity, perspicuity,- and more tliaa 
all this, for a certam air of gooidness which ap- 
pears through all his writings, it were nnreasoii- 
able to be critical on his elocution. As on a 
tree which bears excellent fruit, we consider net 
the beauty of the blossoms,— for if they are not 
pleasant to the oye, or ddi|htfol to the scent, we 
know at Uie same time tlmt they are not the 
prime intention of nature, but are thrust out m 
order to their product; so in Phitarch, whose 
business was not to please the ear, bat to charm 
and to instruct the mind, we may easily forgive 
the cadences of words, and the roughness of es» 
presslon. Yet, for manliness of eloquence^ if 
it abounded not in our author, it was not want- 
ing in him. He nehher studied the sublinse 
style, nor affected the flowery. The choice of 
words, the numbers of periods, the turns of sen- 
tencei^ and those other ornaments of speech, be 
neither sought nor shunned ; but the depth o( 
sense, the accurate of judgment, the dispositioa 
of the parts, and contexture qf the whole, in so 
admirabte and vast afield of matter, and, lastly, 
the copiousness and variety of wordsy appear 
shining in our author. It is, indeed, observed 
of him, that he keeps not always to the style of 
prose, but if a poetical word, which carries in it 
more of emphasis or signification, offer itself at 
any time, he refuses it not because Homer or 
Euripides hai^e used it ; but if this |>e a fault, I 
kno# not how Xenophon -will stand excused. 
Yet neither do I compare our author with him, or 
with Herodotus, in the sweetness and graces ol 
his style, nor wiih Thucydides in the solidity and 
doseness of expression ; for Herodotus is acknow. 
lodged the prince of the Ionic, the other two of tho 
Attic elor|uence. As for Plutarch, his style is 
so particular, that there is none of the andents 
to whom we can properly resemble him. And 
tlie reason of this is obvious ; for, being conver- 
sant in so great a variety of authors^ and collect* 
ing fi-om all of them what he thought most 
excellent, out of the confosion, or raihe> mixture^ 
of all their styles, be formed hb own, wbidi, 
partaking of each, was yet none of them, but a 
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eoMpound ofthaaidU ; like Hm Coriaduu awUl, 
whieh Itad in it gold, and WaM, ud silTer, and 
TOt WM a apMiM by i(Mlf. Add to tbii, that in 
rlntarch'a time, and long before it, the puriiy of 
the Gkeek tongue was corrupted, and the native 
•plendour of it had taken the tarniah of barbft- 
riem, and contracted ihe filth and ipots of degen- 
erating ages: for the fall of empiree alwaje 
draws after it the language and eloquence of the 
people; they, who labour under misfortunee or 
aerritnde, have little leisure to cultivate their' 
mother tongue. To conclude; when Athena 
had loet her sovereignty to the Peioponnesiani^ 
and her liberty to Philip, neither a Thucydides 
■or a Demosthenes were afterwards produced 
by her. 

I have formerly acknowledged many lapses 
oTour author, occasioned through his inadverten- 
cy ; iMit he is likewise taxed with fiiults which 
reflect on his judgment in matters of (act, and 
his candour in the comparisons of hu Greeks 
and Romans ; both which are so well vindicap 
ted by Montaigne, that I need but barely to 
translate him .— >" First, then, he is accused of 
want of judgment, in reporting things incredible ; 
ibrproof of which is alleged &e story he tells of 
the Spartan boy, who si^ered bis boweU to be 
torn out by a young fox which be had stolen, 
choosing rather to hide him under his garment 
till he died, than to confess his robbery. In 
the first place, this example is ill chosen, be- 
cause it is difficult to set a bound to the force of 
our internal (acuities ; it is not defined how &r 
our resolution may carry us to suffer. The force 
of bodies may more easily be determined than 
that of souls. Then of all people, the Lacede- 
monians, by reason of their rigid institutions, 
were most hardened to undergo labours, and to 
suffisr pains. Cicero, before our authoi^s time^ 
though then the Spartan virtue was degenerated, 
yet avows to have seen himself some Lacede- 
monian boys, who, to make trial of their pap 
tience, were placed before the altar of Diana, 
where they endured scourging till they were all 
over bloody, and that not only without crying, 
but even without a sigh or a groan ; nay, aiul 
some of them so ambitious of this reputation, 
that they willingly resigned their lives under the 
hands of their tormentors.^-The same may be 
said <^ another story, which Plutarch vouches 
with a hundred witnesses : that in the time of 
sacrifice, a burning coal by chance falling into 
the sleeve of a Spartan boy, who held the cen- 
ser, he suffered his arm to be scorched so long 
without movmg it, that the scent of it reeked up 
to the noses of tlm asnstants. 

" For my own part, who have taken in so vast 
an idea of the Lacedemonian magnanimity. 



Flntaich's Harj is so &i from miming iMredi 
Ue to me, that I thmk it neither wondeiiiil nor 
uncommon; dot we ou^ not to measure po»> 
sibilities or impossibilities by our own standard, 
that is, by what we ourselves could do orsoflfer. 
These, and some other slight examples, are 
made use of, to lessen the opinion of Plutarch's 
judgment. — But the common exception against 
his candour is, that in his parallels of Greeks 
and RoDums, he has done too much honour to 
his countrymen, in matching them with heroes 
with whom they were not ivoitlky to be compared. 
For instances of this, there are produced the 
comparisons of Demosthenes and Cicero, Aris- 
tides and Cato, Lysander and Sylla, Pelopidas 
and Marcellua, Agedlaus and Pompey. Now 
the ground of this accusation is most probably 
the kistre of those Roman names, which strikes 
on our imagination; for what proportion of glory 
is there betwixt a Roman consul or proconsul 
of BO |reat a commonwealth, and a simple citi- 
zen of Athens 1 But he who considers the 
truth more nearly, and weighs not honours with 
honours, but men with men, which was Plu- 
tarch's main design, will find in the balance of 
their manners, their virtues, their endowments 
and abilities^ that Cicero and the elder Cato were 
(ar firom having the overweight against Demos- 
thenes and Aristides. I might as well compbun 
agauist him in behalf of his own countrymen ; 
for neither was Camillus so lamous as Tbemis- 
todes, nor were Tiberius and Caius Ghaccbus 
comparable to Agis and Cleomenes, in regard 
of dignity ; much less was the wisdom of Numa 
to bo put in balance against that of Lycur^us, 
or the modesty and temperance of Scipio against 
the solid philosophy and perfect virtue of Epa- 
minondaj. *¥ et the disparity of victories, the 
reputation, the blaze of glory, in the two last, 
were evideriily on the Roman side. — But, as I 
said before, to compare them this way was the 
least of Plutarch's aim; he openly dedares 
against it ; for, speaking of the course ot Pom- 
lie/s fortune, his exploits of war, the greatness 
of the armies which he commanded, the splen- 
dour and number of his triumphs, in his com- 
parison betwixt him and Agesilaua,— I believe, 
says he, that if Xenophon were now alive, and 
would indulge himself the liberty to write all he 
could to the advantage of his hero, AgesUans, 
he would be ashamed to put their acts in com- 
petition. In his comparison of Sylla and Lysan- 
der, there is, says he, no manner of equality 
either in the number of their victories, or in the 
danger of their battles ; for Lysander onlv gained 
two naval fighir, &c. Now this is far from 
partiality to £e Grecians. He who must co»- 
vict him of this vice, must show os in what 
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pMtkiilM' jodgiDMt ka hM been too faTOWmliU 
iehis oountrymea ; and mke it out m geneiml, 
where he has failed in matching inch a Greek 
with ftich a Roman; which must be done bj 
riKMfing how be could hare paired them better, 
and naming an j other in whom the reeemblaJwe 
might have been more perfect. BuC an equitable 
jud^, who take* thinge bjr the eame handle 
which Plutarch did^ will find there ia no injury 
offered tO' either partj, though there be eome 
dieparitj betwixt the penone ; lor he weighs 
etery drcumetanoe bj iteelf, and judges sepa- 
rate^ of it ; not comparing men at a lump, nor 
endeavouring to prove they were alike in ail 
things, but allowing for disproportioa.of quality 
or fortune, showing wherein they agreed or dis- 
agreed, and wherein one was to be preferred be- 
fore the other." 

I thought I had answered all that could rea- 
sonably be objected against our author's judg- 
ment ; but casually casting my eye on the works 
of a French gentleman,* desenredly famous for 
wit and criticism, I wondered, amongst many 
commendations of Plutarch, to find this one re- 
flection :— " As for bis comparisons, they seem 
truly to me very great; but I think he might have 
carried them yet farther, and have penetrated 
more deeply into human nature. There are 
Ma and recesses in our minds, which have es- 
caped him ; he judges man too much in gross, 
and thinks hiro not so diiferent as he is oflen 
from himself; the same person being just, un- 
just, merciful, and cruel ; vjrhich qualities seem- 
ing to belie each other in him, he attributes 
their inconsistencies to foreign causes. In fine, 
if he had described Catiline, he would have 
given him to us either prod^al or covetous : 
that mOtmi ^fipdma, nd profu$ua, was above his 
reach. He could never have reconciled those 
contrarieties in the same subject, which SalltBt 
had no well unfolded, and which Montai^e so 
much better understood." 

This judgment could not have proceeded but 
from a man who has a nice taste in authors ; 
and if it be not altogether just, it is at least deli- 
eate : but I am confident, that if be pleise to 
consider this following passage, taken out of the 
Life of SjUa, he will moderate, if not retract 



" In the rest of hia manners be was unequal, 
uregolar, diflerent'from himself: i>4naX^ ns 
Uut^ KM atd^epoc *p»c /eerhr. He took many 
things by rapine, he gave more ; honoured men 
immoderately, and used them oontomeliously ; 
was submissive to those of whom he stood in 
need, insulting over thoie who stood in need of 
him; so that it was doubtful whether he were 
•Mons.de 8t Evremond. 
TOL. IV— 19 ■ 



more ^rmed by naCora |o aifOfMoa or flatlMy. 
As to his UDcertaia way of punishing he wmM 
sometimes pot men to death on the leaH occar 
sion ; at other times, he wouU pardon the great 
est crimes : so that ju4ging mm ia the whole 
you majr conclude him to have been naturalk 
cruel, aiid pnme to vengeance, but that he cook 
remit of his severity, when his interesU re 
quired it." 

Here,, methinks, oar author seems to have 
sufficiently understood tl^e folds and doubles tt 
8ylla's disposition ; for his character is foil d 
^a^ety and inconsistencies. Yet in the conclii- 
sioo it is to be confessed, that Phitarch has as- 
signed to him a bloody nature ; the demency 
wa« but artificial and assumed, the cruelty was 
inborn : but (his cannot be said of his rapine, 
and his prodigality ; for here the oliem oppdeaf , 
sill jM^MSHS, is as plainly ^escribed, as if Plu- 
tarch had borrowed the sense from Sallust ; 
and, as he was a great ooOector, perhaps he did. 
Nevertheless he judged rightly of Sylla, that 
naturally he was cruel, for that quality was pre- 
dominant in him ; and he was oAener revenge&l 
than he was merciful. But this is sufficient to 
vindicate our aulhec^s judgment from bemg su- 
perficial, and I desire not u> press the argument 
more strongly against this gentleman, who has 
honoured our country by his l6ng residtace 
amongst us. 

It seems tome, I must confess, that our anther 
has not been more hardly treated by his ene- 
mies, in his comparing other men, than he has 
' been by his friends, u their comparing Seneca 
with him. And herein, even Montaigne him- 
self ia scarcely to be defended ; for no man more 
esteemed Plutarch, no man was beUer acquaint- 
ed with his excdkncies ; yet, this notwithatand- 
ing, he has done loo great an honour to Seneca, 
by ranking him with our philosopher and histo- 
rian ; him, I say, who was so much less a phi* 
losopher« and no hiatorian. It is a reputatwn 
to Seneca, that any one has ofiered at the coid- 
parison ; the worth of his adversary makes his 
defeat advantageous to him; and Plutarch might 
cry out with justice, 

<^ul enm vlctus exit, mecum cectasse f eretur. 

If I had been to find out a parallelfor Plu- 
tarch, I shouM rather have pitehed on Yarro^ 
the moot learned of the Romans, if at least his 
woriis had yet remained; or Pomponiua At- 
ticus, if he had written. But the likeneai of 
Seneca is so litUe, that excepi the one's being 
tetor to Nero, and the other to Tie jan, both of 
them strangers to Rome, yet raised to the higk. 
est dignities in that city, and both philoaophen, 
though of several sects; (for SeMca waa a 
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Stoic, Phnareh & PlatoniclfUBi at laut an Aea- 
dttinic, that it, half Platoaitt, half Skeptic ;) 
besides lomo soch faint reamnUaiicea as these, 
Seneca and Plutarch seem to hare as little re- 
lation to one another as their native countries, 
Spain and Greece. If we consider them in 
their inclinations or humours, Plutarch was so^ 
ciable and pleasant, Seneca morose and meUn- 
oholy : Plutarch a loTer of conyersation,- and 
sober feasts; Seneca reserved, uneasy to him- 
self when alone, to others when in company. 
Compare then in their manners; Plutairch 
everywhere appears candid, £{eneca often cen- 
sorious. Plqtarch, out of his natural humanity, 
is frequent in commending what be can ; Sen- 
eca, out dS tKe sourness of his temper, \i (irone 
to satire, ai«d still searching for some occasion 
to vent his gall. Plutarch ii pleased with ap 
opportunity of praising virtue ; and Seneca, to 
speak the best of him, is glad of a pretence to 
reprehend vice. Plutarch endeavours to leach 
others, but refuses no. *o be taught himself; for 
he is always doubtful and inquisitive ; Sen-' 
eca is altogether for teaching others, but so 
teaches themi that he imposes his opinions, for 
he was of a sect too imperious and dogmatical 
either to be taught or contradicted; and yei 
Plutarch writes like a man of a confirmed prob- 
ity, Seneca like one of a weak and staggering 
virtue. Plutarch seems to have vanquished 
vice, and to have triumphed over it ; Seneca 
seems only to be combating and resisting, and 
that too but in his own defence ; therefore Plu- 
tarch is easy in his disoourae, as one who has 
overcome the difficnlty ; Seneca is painful, as 
be who siill labours under it. Plutarch's virtue 
is humble and civilized ; Seneca's haughty and 
ill-bred: Plutarch allures you, Seneca com- 
mands you. One would make virtue your com- 
panion, the other your tyrant. The style of 
Plutarch is easy and flowing, that of Seneca 
precipitous and harsh : the first is even, the 
second broken. The arguments of the Grecian, 
drawn from reason, work themselves into your 
understanding, and make a deep and lasting 
impression in your mind ; those of the Roman, 
. drawn from wit, flash immediately on your im- 
' agination, but leave no durable effect : so this 
tickles you by starta with his arguteness, that 
pleases you for continuance with his propriety. 
TIm course of their fortunes seems also to have 
partaken of their styles; for Plutarch's was 
equal, smooth, and of the same tenor, — Sen- ' 
eca's was turbid, inconstant, and foil of revolu- 
tions. The Ufo of Plutarirh was unblamable, 
as the reader cannot but have observed ; and of 
all his writings, there is nothing to be noted as 
hanof tho least tendency U> vice, but only that 



little tfaatise which is eaUtJsd *B^i»n«fc, 
wherein he speidcs too broadly of a sin to which 
the eastern and aout^rn parts of the woiki are 
most obnoxious; but Seneca is said to have 
been more libertine than suited with the gravity 
of a philosopher, or with the austerity of a 
Stoic. An ingenious Frenclman esfceena, aa 
heteilr.us, his person rather than his works; 
' and values him more as the preceptor of Nero, 
a man ambitious of the empire, aad the gatlaat 
of Agrippina, than as a teacher of morality. 
For my part, I dare not push tlie eommendatioB 
so iar. His courage was perhaps praiseworthy, 
if ho endeavoured to «leliver Rome firpm aucfa a 
lAonster of tyranny aa Nero was then begin- 
ning to appear ; his ambition too was the more 
excusable, if he found in liimself an ability of 
governing the workl, and a desire of doing good 
to human kind ; but as to his good fortunes with 
the empress, I know not what value ought to be 
set on a wise man for them : except it be that 
women generally liking wiihout judgment, it 
was a conquest for a philosopher, once in an 
age, to get the better of a fool. However, me- 
thinks titers is something of mwhward in the 
adventure : I cannot imagine, without taughter, 
a pedant, and a Stoic, fnaking love in a long 
gown ; for it puts me in mind of the civiiitiea 
which are used by the cardinals and judges in 
the dance of « The Rehearsal." If Agrippiaa 
would needs be so lavish of her fovoura, since 
a sot grew nauseous to her, because he was her 
husband, and nothing under a wit eoold atone 
for Claudius, I am half sorry that Petronins 
was not the man. We could have borne it bet- 
ter from his character, than from one sHio pro- 
fessed the severity of virtue, to make a cuckold 
of his emperor and benefactor. But let the hi^ 
tbrian answer for his own relation; only, if 
true, it is so much the worse that Seneca, after 
having abused his bed, could not let him sleep 
quiet in his grave. The Apocok>cyothisis, or 
mock deification of Claudia.*, was too sharp and 
insulting on his memory, and Seneca, though 
he could preach forgiveness to othera, did not 
practise it himself in that satire. Where was the 
patience and insensibility of a Stoic, in reven« 
ging his banishment with a libel ? Where vsns 
the morality of a phik>sopher, in de&hiing nod 
exposing of a harmless fool ? And whom waa 
common humanity, in railing against the deed f 
But the talent of his malice is visible in other 
places : be censures Macseiws, and I beiiere 
justly, for the looseness of his manners, the vo- 
luptuousness of his life, and the effeminacy of 
his style ; but it appeara that he takes pleneorn 
In so doing, and that he never forced his nature 
when he spoke ill of any man. For n' 
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itylr, we see what it ii ; and if wo may be as 
boM with him as he has been with our old 
patron, we may call it a ;ibatlered eloquence, 
Dot vigorous, not united, not imbodied, bui 
broken into fragments ; every part by itself 
pompous, bat the whde confused and unharroo- 
Dious. HiB Latin, as Monsieur St. Evremont 
baa well observed, has nothing in it of the purity 
and elegance of Augustus his times ; and it is 
of him uid of bis imitators that Petronius said— 
pae9 vetirA Heeai dixiate^priffd omtaum elotpun* 
(jam perdidutiM. The oonlrotwrjiA ntUentiu 
»6ran/i6iw p»ela,and the vcmu9 BerUentiarum 
9lrfpitua, make it i?vvdent that Seneca was 
taxed under the person df the old Khetorician. - 
Wbat quarrel be' had to - the uncle and the 
nephew, I mean Seneca and Lucan, is not 
known ; but Petronius plainly points them out, 
one for a bad orator, the other for as bad a poet. 
Bis own Essay of tho Civil War is an open 
de6aiice of the ** Pbarsalia ;" and the first ora- 
tion of Eumolpus as full an arraignment of Sen- 
eca's false eloquence. Afler all that has been 
nid, he is certainly to be allowed a great wtt» 
but Dot a good philosopher ; not fit to be com- 
pared with Cicero, of whose reputation he was 
emufous, any more than Lucan is with ViretL 
To sum up an in lew words :— consider a pni- 
kMopher declaiming against riches, yet vastly 
rich himself; againfit avarice, yet putting out 
his money at great Extortion here in Britain ; 
against honours, yet aiming to be emperor; 
against pleasure, yet enjoying Agrippina, and 
b his old age married to a beautiful young wo- 
man ; and after this, let him be made a par- 
allel to Plutarch. 

And now with the usual vanity of Dutch pre- 
fccera, I could load our author with thb praises 
aiid commemorations of writers ; for both an- 
cient and modern have made honourable men- 
tion of him : but lo cumber pages with thip kind 
of stuff, were to raise a distrust in common 
readers that Plutarch wants them. Ruaklus 
indeed has eoUected ample t^fltimonies of tb^m : 



but I win only recite the names of some, and 
refer you to him for the pabioilar quotations. 
He reckons Gellius, Eusebios, Himeriue th« 
Sopbister, Eunapius, CyrUus of Alexandria, 
Theodorot, Agathias, Pbolius and Xiphilin^ 
patriarchs of Constantinople, Johannte Saris» 
beriensis, the famous Petrarch, Petrus Yiolo- 
rius, and Justus Lipsius. 

Bui Theodorus Gaza, a man learned in the 
Latin tongue, and a great restorer of the Greek, 
wh6 lived abovb two hundred years ago, de- 
serves to have his suflhige set down in words at 
length ; for the rest have only commended Ph^ 
t&rch more than any single author, but he baa 
'extoU'ed him above att together. 

Ills said, that, having this extravagant ques- 
tion put to him by. p, friend,^— that if learning 
moat suffer a general shipwreck, atad he had 
only his choice left him of preserving one author, 
who should be the nan be would preserve? he 
answered Plutarch; and probably ptight give 
'this reason, that, m saving him, he should se- 
cure «he best collection of them all. 

The Epigrani of Agathias deserVM also tc 
be reihembered. This aathor 6ourished aboat 
the ytoar five hundred, in the reign of the En» 
peror Jostmian ; the verses are extant in the 
** Anthologia,'' and itith the translation of them 
I will conclude th« praises of our author ; having 
first admonished you,- that they are supposed 
to be Written on a atatue erected by the Ro- 
nifkns to his memory : 

Tito leoXwX^tPTU Tvmv crijaavTQ "Xtptivdi 

nXoArapxc KpartpQv iihs *Avoov(wv' 
'Orri irapaXAi^XoKri iUoiS 'KXXtivai Afuar^tf 

*AXXa Tco9 0toTeto ira/idXX^Xov jjfov ^XAoy 
- *Ovii fft^y* cfv ypdi^aif, oh ydf Bfteiop fy^if* 

Clieronean Plutarch, to thy deathless praise 
Doeit martial Rome this gratefikl statue raise ; 
Because both Greece and she thy fame have 

shared. 
<Thelr heroes written, and their lives compared 
But thou thyself could'st never write thy own; 
Their lives have parallels, but thine baa none. 
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Tm nmi9€ mmt recall to his mind the ^tate 
of ptrtiM during the last years of Charles, the 
SeiBond'sreij^n, to which so manj aUusions have 
beso made in the notes ttpoo '* Absalom and 
Achitophel,*' and ' The Medal." The flight of 
Shallesbary, and ihe discoTsrj of the Rjre-house 
cooapiraey, had been deep wounds to the credit 
of the Whigs. The wealthy part of the nation 
drsaded a party, whose chief support was w the 
riotous mob of London ; and men of principle, 
wbUe they felt the severity of a government 
which seemed approaching towards despotism, 
abhorred the assassination which a part at least 
of the popular leaders had meditated as a remedy. 
The king, meanwhile, was anxious to lieep the 
advantage he had gained, and to stigmatize his ad- 
versaries as leagued together against him iSpon 
principles inimical to all ludgly governments. 
For this purpose, Drydon was employed to trans* 
late from the French of the Jesuit Mainibourg^the 
'History of the League," a work undertaken in 
France under the auspices of Louis XIV. The 
evident intention of bringing out this translation 
at the time when it appeared, was to increase the 
unpopularity of the Whigs, by ascribing to the as* 
•ooiation which Shaftesbury had proposed, the 
game motives and principles which actuated the 
■embers of the League, and plunged France 
mlo the long and bloody civil war between their 
kings and the houso of Guises Dryden had al- 
ready drawn such a parallel in the play called 
tfie * Duke of Ouise," which he wrote in oo» 
Junction with Lee. The intended parallel be- 

• Our pla7*« a !» rallel i the Holy League 

Begotour Covenant ; Qulsanls got tfie Vhlg. 

*Onr latealion, therefore, was to make a parallel 

tatwizt tJie Holy League plotted by the bouse of 



tween the fiustion of the League in France, aai 
that of the Solemn League and Corenant, aid al^ 
terwards of the MThigs in England, was avowed 
in the first lines of the prologue,* and more large- 
ly in the vindication of the play, which Dryden 
published shortly after its appearance, f Maiaa* 
bour^ on tlie other hand, from whose work the 
translation was made, was not only a zealous 
royalist, but a professed enemy of the Hugue- 
nots, and bad written a. history of their religion 
calculated to place it in the most odious point 
of view. There was, therefore, to be (bund in 
bis " History of the League,** not only an aoco- 
ratfli^nd terriiying account of that famous com- 
bination, but many hints towards completing the 
parallel to be deduced betwixt the principles ol 
the Guisards and those of the Calvinists. With 
this intention, and under the immediate aospioes 
of t6e king, the work was translated and pnblidied. 
The tiile-page bears, that the translation was 
piade according to his majesty's command ; and 
the frontispiece represents Charles enthroned in 
sute ; Justice is seated upon one side, and upon 
the other is a view of a harboor, with two Iigfat« 
houses, and a fleet in sail. A band from heaven 
is about to place on the king's head an imperial 
crown, from which glances a ray of light, beaiw 
ing the motto, Ptr ma ngt$ regnonf . In frooL 
are the lords temporal and spiritual, assembled 
before the throne, in a dutiful posture, and at 
their feet a scroll, on which b written, SSbi st 
SHeeessprifrassiits UgiUmui, in allusion to die osln> 
brated Exclusion Bill. 

Oaise and lu adherents, with the Covenant |MtaA 
by the rebeU In the time of Cbaries L and tbaaa eC 
tbe New Assoolatlon, whiah was the spawn sf tk» 
OidC 
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Hatisv raeeiTed th« boooiiir of ^our unjet- 
tf*M eomimadi to tnnalate Um^'< Hutory-of (he 



Laagira,*' I hare applied myuXF, with my utmoet 
diligence, to obey them : Pint, by a Uiorou^ 
imderetandiDg of my author, in which I wai ae- 
eiitod by my former knowledge of the French 
hbtory in general, and, in particoUu*, of those 
very transaciioos which he hae to faithfully and 
judiciously related ; then by giving his thoughts 
the same besuty in our language which they had 
in the original, and, which I most of all en- 
deavoured, the same force and perspicuity: both 
of whidi, I hope, I have performed widi some 
eneinese, and without any considerable mis- 
take. But of this your majesty is the truest 
judge, who are so great a master of the original ;^ 
and who, having read this piece when it was 
first published, can easily find out my failings, 
but, to my comfort, can more easily forgive 
Ibem. I cenfeas, I could never have laid hpkl,on 
that virtue of prour royal deneocy at a' more 
maeasonable tune : wnen your enemies have so 
&r abused it, that pardons are grown dangerous 
to your safety, and consequently to the welfitre 
of jour loyal subjects. But frequent forgive-' 
■eca is their encouragement; they have the 
sanctuary in their eye before they attempt the 
crime, and take aO measures of security, either 
not to oeed a pardon, if they strike the blow, or 
to havo it grafted, if they fiiil. Upon the whole 
isatter, your majesty is not upon equal terms 
with tiiem ; you are still forgiving, and they still 
designing against your sacred life ; your princi* 
pl« is mercy, theirs inveterate malice; when 
ooe only wsirds, and the other strikes, the'proe- 
peet la sad on Uie defensive side. Hereides, as 
tba poot Idle us, had no advaatagoon Amms, 
fey hm oAen throwing him on the ground ; for he 
kid h» only ia his mother's lap, which, in 
afibet, was but dotiUing bis straigth to renew 
te ooariwi. Thasa sobs of earth are never to 
bn mMsd ia fheSr BHK^Mweleoeat ; tfaay awir ba 



hoisted into the air, an4 strangled. If the «» 
perimeat of clemency were new ; if it bad aoC 
been often tried without effect, or rather with 
effects quite contrary to the intentions of your 
goodness, your Igyal subjects are generous . 
enough to pity their countrymen, though offead* 
ers : but when that pity has been ahvays feund 
to'draw into example of ^eater mischiefi; when 
they continually behold both your majes^r 9ad 
themselves exposed to dangers 3 the church, tba 
government, the succession^ stilt threatened ; 
ingratitude, so &r from being converted by gen* 
tie means, that it is turned at last into the na« 
tore of the damned, desirous of revenge, and 
hardened in impenitence,— it b time, at length, 
for self^prese^tion to cry out for justice, and to 
lay by mildness, when jt ceases to be a virtue. 
Almighty God has hitherto miraculously pre- 
served you ; but who knows hoiv long the mira- 
cle will continue 7 1 His ordinary operations are 
by second causes; and then reason will oonehide, 
thsfl to be preserved, we ought to use thelawfiil 
meana, of . preservation. If, on the other side, 
it be thus argned, that, of many attempts, one 
may possibly ttke place, if pseveoting jostiae be 
not employad againjrt offenders ; what Remains, 
but that we imploro tlie divine assistance to 
avert that judgment; which is no mora than to 
desire of God to work another and another, and, 
in conclusion, a whole aeries of marades. This, 
sir, is the geiieral voice of aU true EngiMunea ; 
I might cafi it the loyal addreee of three nationa 
infinitely sdicitoas of your safety, whkh indodea 
their own prosperity. It is, indeed, a high 
presumption for a man so inconsiderable as lam 

• I WlKh Ae fervour of DiTden*»1oyaltr had left 
this exboitation to such wxitevs as the author of 
** JnsUce Triumphant^an ezoenent new wtm, la 
commendation of Blr Thomas JeflHes, Lord Cnlaf 
Justice of England. TO a pleasant new tune, calla^ 
How the TwuTthoigtartu, 

Loral JeffHes Is Judge aaaln, 
Letthe Brlmlcbsms gradas aawla, 
Who to Tybtmi mast tndfs ar*" 
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to prweat it \ but z«a^ and dutiful affection, in an 
affair of thii importance, will make every good 
■ubjeci a counaellor. It ia, in roy opinion, tbe 
teat of loyalty ; and to be either a friend or fue Co 
the government needa'no ether diathiction, than 
to declare at thia time either for remtaaneaa or 
juatice. 1 aaid at this time, becauae I look not 
on tbe atonn aa overblown. It ia atilt a gltaty 
kind of weather ; there ia a kind of aidmaki in 
(he air; it aeema, indeed, to be' cleared up ibr 
aonie few houra; but the wind atitt blowing from 
the aame corner, and when new matter ia gath- 
ered into a body, it will not fail to bring it round, 
and pour upon iia A aecond teqjpeat. I aball be 
gUd to *be found a (alae prophet ; hut ha waa 
certainly inapirod, who, when he aaw a little 
cloud ariaing from "Ih^ aea, and thai no bigger, 
than a hand, gave immediate notice to the king, 
that he might mount tl^e chariot, before he waa 
overtaken by the atorm.* If ao much care waa 
taken of an idolatroua king, a uaurper, a perae- 
Cttlor, and a tyrant) how much more vigilant 
ought we to. be in llie concemmenta of a lawful 
prince, a fiiiher of hia oountry,-aml a defender of 
the faith, who atanda ezpoaed by hia too much 
mercy to the unwearied and endleaa oonapira-. 
ciea of parricid^ t He waa a better prince than 
. the iormar whom I mentioned out of tbe aacred 
hiatory, and the alluaion comea yet more doae, 
who atopped hia hand aAer the third arrow : 
Three vjctoriea were indeed obtained ; but ihe 
effect ef often ahooting had been the toUl de- 
atnictioo of hia eoemiea.t , To come yet nearer : 

* ** And dUah aaid ante Abab, ge* theeup, eat and 
drink, fbr there la a aound of abundance of rain. 

"80 Ahab wenauiK to eat and to dlrink ; ind EUJah 1 
went up to the top of CarmeU and cut himoelf down 
upon the earth, and put his head between his knees ; 

"And said to hU servant, Oo up now, look toward 
the sea ; and be went up and looked, and said, There 
ts nolhine; and he sald.<2o a«aln, seven limes. 

" And It came t4 pasa at the seventh time, that he 
aaid, Behold there comes a little cloud nut of the sea, 
lOtB a man's hand : And he said, Go, say unto Ahabb 
prepare thy oharioi, and get thee do wii, that the rain 
atop thee not 

" And it came te paaa In the mean while* that tbe 
heaven waa black with ctouds and wind ; and there < 
was a great rain. And Ahab rod^ and went to Jea- 
reel."— I Ktngw, xvlli 41— 4S. 

« Joaah. king of Israel, liavlng visited the prophet 
Elisha while on his death bed, was derired, by the 
dyln^ seer, to take a how, and shoot an arrow to- 
warda tbe eaat, and he shot. "And he said. The arrow 
of ilie Lord's deliveranee, and the arrow of deliver* 
ance firom Syria ; for thou sbalt smite tnadyrlana in 
Aphek tUl thou have consumed them. 

** And h9 said. Take the arrows, and he took tbem. 
\nd he aaid unto the king of Israel, Smite upon the 
ground ; and he smote thrice, and stayed. 

"And the man of God waa wroth with him, and 
aalrl. Thou shouldst have smitten five and six times, 
then hadst tiiou amluen 8yrla till thou indat con- 
sumed it, wlmeaa now' thou ahalt amite Syria but 
thrtce -4 Kln^»t xilL 17— la. 



Henry the. Fourth, your royal graod&ther,* 
whoee victories, and tlie subversion of the 
League, are the main argument of this history, 
■was a prince moot clement in his nature: he tat>» 
. gave his rebels, and received lb«m aH into omr- 
cy, and some of Ihem into fiivour, but it was not 
till he had fully vanquished tbem: they were 
smsible of their impiety ; they submitted, and 
his clemency wM not extorted from him ; it was 
his free gift, and it was seasonably given. I 
wish the case, were here the same : I confeas it 
waa not much unlike it at your m^j^ty'a happjr 
restoration ; yet ao much of the pnrallel waa then 
wanting, that iba amnesty you gave produced 
not all the desired effecta. For our^ aects are 
- 0^ a more obstinate a^ture than were those 
leaguing Catholics, who were always for a king, 
and, yet more, the mijor part of them would bare 
him uf the royal atem ; but our aasociates and 
sectariea are men of commonwealth principles ; 
and though their firat atroke was only aimed at 
the i^imediate auoceaaion, it was most manifest 
that it would not there have ended, for at the 
aame time (hey were hewing at your royal pre- 
rogatives. 80 that the next successor, if there 
had been any, must have been a precarious 
prince, and depended on them for tbe neces- 
saries of life. But of these and more outrageous 
proceedings, your msjesty has alreadv shown 
yourself justly sensible in your declaratum, aftet 
the dissoluticm cf the last parliament, which pof 
an end to the arbitrary encroadiments of a popo> 
lar (action. Since which time it has pleased 
Almighty God so to prosper your affairs, that, 
without searching into the aacreU of Divine 
Providence, it is evident your magnanimity and 
resiilQtian, next under Him, ha^e been the in»- 
mediate cause of your safety and oar present 
happiness. By weathering of which storm, tnay 
I i>resume to say it without*flattery, you have 
performed a greater and more glorious work 
than all the conquests of your nei^bours. For 
it is not difficult for a great monarchy, well 
united, and making use of advantages, to ex- 
vtend Its limits ; but to be pressed with wants, 
Burrounded with dangers, your authority un- 
dermined in popular assemblies, your sacred 
life attempted by a conspiracy, your royal br»> 
ther forced from your arms; in one word, to 
govern a kingdom, which was either possessed 
or turned into a bedlam, and yet in tho midsl of 

* Our readers need hardly be reminded, that tbe 
I<eacue was a confederaey formed under pretence 
of maintaining the Catholic religion, and excluding 
Henry of Navane, afterwarda Henry IV^ ftom tha 
throne, onaecountofbis being a Hoguanoc It wan 
only dispersed and subdued after the long ani 

bloody war which waa terminated by hia 

the throne in iSM. 
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niiD to stand finn, uncbunted, uA retolTad, uid 
at last to lireak through til th«M difficuitiet and 
dkpel them,— *thu js indeed an action which a 
worthy the grandson of Henry the Great. Da- 
ring an thit violence of your enemies, your ma- 
jesty has contended with your aatursl clemency 
to make some eiamples of your justice; and 
they themsebee will adnowledge, that you hoTO 
B0( urged the law against them, but have been 
pressed and constrained by it to inflict punish- 
ments in your own defence, and ii^ the mean 
time to watch every opportunity of showing 
mercy, when there was the least probability d* 
repenlaniBe: so that they who have euffered,. 
may be truly said to have forced the sword of 
justice out of your hand, and to have done oie- , 
otttion on themselves. But by bow much the 
more you have been willing to spare them, by so 
much has their impudence increased ; and if by 
this miJdnese they reco? er from the great finest 
which has ahnost blasted them to the roots, if 
ihcM venomous plants shoot out again, it-wiU bo 
a and condbrt to say they have been ungrateful, 
when it is evident to mankuid that ingratitude 
k their nature. That sort of pity which is 
proper lor them, and may be of use to their coo- 
venion, is to make them sensible of their. 
errors ; and this your mijesty, out of your fath- 
erly indulgence! amongst other experiments 
which j§n have made, is pleased to allow them 
in this book, which you have commanded to be 
translated ftr the public bene6t ; that at least all 
such as are not wilfully blind may view in it, as 
in a glass, their own deibnnitiee ; for never was 
there a plamer parallel than of the trouhles of 
France and of Grsat Britain; cf their league^ 
Mvenacis, asso ci atio n s, and ours ; of their CaU 
vinistfl ind our P^byterwns ; thn^ are tJkfit 



the same family ; and Titian's &mous table d 
the Altar-pieoe, with the pictures of Venetian 
senators from great-grand&ther to great-grand- 
son, shows not more the reeemUance of a race 
than this : for as there, so here, the features are 
alike in all ; there is nothing but the age that 
makes the difference ; otherwise the old man of 
a hundred, and the bolM in swaddling cbuts, 
that is to ray, 1584 and 1684, have but a centu- 
ry and a sea betwixt them, to be the mme. But 
I have presumed too much upon your mi^esty's 
time already, and this is not the place to show 
that resemblance, which is but too manifest m 
the whole history. It is enough to say, your 
nmjesty has allowed our' rebels a greater favoor 
than the law ; you have given thetti the benefit 
of their clergy : if they can but read, and will be 
honeet enough to apply it, they may be saved. 
God Almighty give an answerable success to 
thisyour royal act of grace ; may they all repent, 
and be united as the body to their head ! May 
that treasury of mercy which is within your 
royal breast have leave to be poured forth upon 
them, when they put thttooseltes m a conditian 
of receiving it! and, in the .mean time, permit 
me to implore it humbly for myself, and let my 
presumption in this bold address be Ibigiven to 
the zeal which I have to your service and to the 
public good. To conclude: may you never 
have a worse-meaning offender at your ieet, 
than him, who, besides his daty and his natural 
inclination, has all manner of obUgataoos to be 
perpetually. 

Sib, , ■ ' • 
Tour m^esty's most bumble, 
Most ob^ientt and mostiaithfid 
BoQect stid oervanty 
}quu Dstubv. 
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StB, 

Faah OB, which bong irall imited, u we now 
behold it, oodor Che (lorioiit reign of your niA- 
jeitj, might give law lo ell the world, w^upon 
^ die point of lelAdettnicdao, by the division 
wfaieh wie miied in it by two fetel leagues of 
rebels; the one in the middle, and the other 
Cowards the latter end, of the last age. 

Heresy produoed the first against the true re- 
ligion;! ambition, under the mask df leal, 
gave birth to the second, with pretonce of main- 
taining what the other would have ruined: and 
both of them, though implacable enemies to each 
other, yet agreed in this, that each of them, at 
divers times, set up the standard of rebellion 
against our Idngs. 

The crimes of the fibrmer I have set forth in 
the history qf Calvinism, which made that im- 
pious tieagoe in France, against the Lord and 
his anointed ; and I discover the wickedness 
of Ibe letter in this work, which I present to 
your msjesty, as the fruit of my exact obedience 
to thoee commands with which you have been 
p lsneed to honour me. I have endeaToured to 
perlbrm them with so much the greater satis- 
ikctlon to mysdf^ because I believed that, in 
reading this history, the falsehood of some ad- 
vantages which thie Leaguers and Hnguenots 
have ascribed to themselves may b^ easily 
discerned. These, by boasting, as they fre- 
quently do, even at this day, that they set the 
crown on the head of Kuig Henry lY . ; those, 
that their League was the cause of his conver- 
sion. I hope the world will soon be disabused 
of those mistakes ; and that it will be clearly 
seen, that they were the Catholics of the royal 
party, who, next under Ood, produced thoee two 
efiecis, so advantageous to France. We are 
owing for neither of them to those two unhappy 
Leagiies, which were the meet dangerous one- ' 
miss lo the prosperity of the kingdom ; and it 
is maniftst at this preaent tim^i that the glory. 

• Louis xrr. 

^ The association of the Hofuenots under tb» 
PilMeof Oonde. OoUgal, and otters. 



of iHumphmg over both of them wai ressrred, 
by the Divine Providence, to our kings of thp 
inmerial stem of Bourlmi. 

Henry IV. subduedand reduced the League 
of thh false sealots, by the invincible icree of 
his arms, and by the wonderful attractions o( 
his clemency : Louis the Just disarmed. thai of 
tbe Calvinisttf, by the taking of RocheUe, and 
other plaete, which those heretice had moulded 
into a kinch of com m onwealth againat their 
sovereign ; and Louis the Great, without em- 
ploying other arms than thoee of his ardent 
charity and incomparable x^ for the conreiw 
sion of ProtestanU, accompanied by the justice 
of his law8,| has reduced it to that low eondt* 
tion, that we have reason to believe we shall 
befaoU its ruin, by the repentance o( thoee, 
who, being deluded and held back by their min- 
isters, continue stil in their erroneous belief 
rather through ignorance than malice. And this 
it is, which, when accomplished, will surpam 
•even all those ether wonders which daily are be- 
held, under your most auspicious government. 

Undoubtedly, sir, yodr majesty has per- 
formed, by your victorious arms, your g ene r om 
goodness, and your more than royal magnifi- 
cence, aH those great and heroic actions, which 
win ever be the admiraiiota of the vrorid, and 
infinitely above the conmModatioos which fiitore 
ages, in imitation of the present, will conse- 
crate to your immortal msmoiy.^ I presume 
not le undertake that gul^ect» because it hat 
already drained the praises of the nbUest pent^ 
which yet have not been able to raise us to thai 
idea of you, which we ought jtutly to conceive ; 
I shall only say, that what you have done with 
so much prudence, Justioe, and glory, by ex- 
tenduig the French mdnarehy lo its ancient 
bounds, and rendering it, as it in at present, as 
flourishing, and as much respected by all the 
worid, as it ever has been under the grealesr 
and most renowned Of all our mo na re ha , is not 

tn would not have been decent to remind tte 
Grand Monarque of such arfumsnts as <' 
banishment, and tte gallejrs. 
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lo grott in tbo sight af Qod, u what yoor m^ 
JMty.poribmw daily, with so much piety, zemi, 
and good iticceM, in augmenting the kingdom 
of JeavM Chriat, and procuring the oooreriion 
of our Protestants, by thoee gentle and efficap 
cious means which you have used. 

This, sir, is, without exception, the most 
glorious of all your eoofjuests ; and while ^ou 
continue to enjoy on earth that undisputed glory 
which jour other actions ha^e acquired you, is 
eternal triumph for you m the 



prepanngi 

hfSS?0M« 



It is what is eoDtiaQally implored of €k>d, m 
his aaost ardent prayers, who, enjoying the 
abundknt favours-of your nm'estyy lives at this 
day the most happy of mankind, under your 
roost powsTfiil protection ; and is most obUged 
to contmue all his life, with aH ini*ginaUe re- 
spect and seal. 

Sib, 
Your roajesty!s roost obedient 

And roost faithful subject and sentBa, 
Lovis MaIMBOI7S«» 



TH£ AITTHOR'8 

ADVERTISEMENT TO THE READER. 



BnroK peihaps there are some, who nay 
think thoiMolvef oonoemed in this history, be- 
cause they are the grand-children or descendants 
of those who are here mentioned, I desire them 
lo consider, that writing like a faithful historian, 
I am abliged sincerely to relate either the good 
or ill which they have done. If they find them- 
selves offended, they must lake their satisfi^ 
tion oo those who have prescribed the laws of 
history : let them give an account of their own 
rules ; for historians are indispensably bound 
toioHow them; and the sum of our reputa- 
tion consists in a punctual execution of their or- 
den. 

Thus, as I pr6tend not to have deserved their 
ttianks in speaking well of (heir rebtiens, so I 
msy reasonably cmdude, that they ought not to 
wish me ill, when I say what is not much to 
their advantage. I faithfully relate what I find 
written in good antlwrs, or in particular me-^ 
moirs, which I take for good, afler I have 
thoroughly examined them. 

I do yet more ; fiir, considering that do jnan 
it bound to believe, when I say in general that 
I have had the n%e of good manuscripts, od 
whose credit I give you what i» not otherwise 
be had; L sincerely and particularly point 
cnt the originals from whence I drew these 
truths ; and an fiiUy convinced, lliat every his- 
torian, who hopes to gain the belief of his reader, 
ought to tiansaiCt in the same manner, ^or, 
if there were no more to be done, than barely 
to say, I have fbond such or such an extraor- 
dinary pasMtge in an authentic manuscript, 
without giving a more particular account of it, 
under pretence of behig bound to secrecy, there 
ii no kind of fable which by this means might 
Bot be slurred upon the reader for a truth. An 
author might teH many a lusty lie, but a reader, 
who were not a very credulous fool, or m very 
complaisant gentleman, wouM have a care of 
Mievittg him. It is for this reason that I have 



lations, and memoirs, whether printed or i 
uscripts, from whence I take the substance of 
my relations. 

One of those writers of whom I have made 
most use, is Monsieur Peter Victor Cayet, in 
his nine years* chronology, cuatainiog the his- 
tory of the wars of Henry the Fourth.* Be- 
cause he having always fiiUowed that prince, 
since he was placed in his service, together with 
Monsieur de la Gaucheric, who was his pre- 
ceptor, it is exceeding probable that he was 
better informed of the passages of those times, 
of i^hich he was an eye-witnen, than others 
who had not that advantage. 

For what else concerns him, Ee was one ol 
the most learned and able ministers which our 
Protestants have ever had ; and in that quality 
served Madam Catherine, the king's sister, till, 
about two years after the conversion of that great 
prince, hb acknowledged the true Catholic reli- 
gion, and made his solemn abjuration of hrresy 
at Paris. He also published the motives of his 
conversion in a learned treatise, which was re- 
ceived with great applause both in France and 
in foreign countries; and his example, fortified 
with the strong reasons of a man so able as be 
was, to which po solid answer was ever given, 
was immediately followed by the conversion of a 
great number of Protestants, wlio by his means 

* Peter Victor Palma Cagret studied at Geneva, 
and was a domestic in the hoase of Calvin. He 
afterwards became a reformed minister and ch^ii- 
laln to Catherine, sister to Henry IV. Heine ed- 
dieted 10 alchymy, and having wrttten a work in de- 
fence of public stews, lie was deposed by a synod 
from his mlnisteiial functions, as a wisard and a 
libertine. Upon his disffraoe he ali)ured the re- 
formed doctrine^ and was considered by the Cath- 
olics as a convert of such importance, that the Pope 
hhooself honoured his proselyte with a letter of ooa- 
gratulation. His historical worics are^an Account 
of the War between the Turks and BungarianB, 



published in itM; his "Septennary Chronology," 
comprising frnm 16f8 to 1«04 ; and his '*Noveanaiy 
Chronology," giving an account of the nine y 
war. which broke out m isst, and was termii 
by the oeace of Vervlns. Csyet died In m$ 
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flUM to ndenrtaMl the CaMwod of tfaoir rafigion 
prolflttMly refenneiL 

This aaioii m infiDilolj netiled His fonner 
brotharhood of miBMlan, tbat ihmj crow ontrM 
foow agaiMi him. Thoy no f|own1ua f apuia^ 
tioo with ruUcrjr, and endeaTOiiradto bkcken it . 
with a llMiMaad horrible calaaniaa, with which 
thay auiffad their libala ; -and, AiMDgit othera, 
that which they have iaaarted ioto the menbira 
of the League, with the greateet villaay imagi- 
nafala, taking no notice of the aolU and eonvio- 
eing answers he made them. Which proceeding 
of theirs is sufficient to disoover the &lsily«f all 
they hsTe written to defame him, aogocding to 
the libelling genius of presbytery. ^ 

For, of all heralies, none hava be* dMre 
cmd, or move finWmoothed, than the CalviiH 
ista; none hava revenged themselres of their 
pretended enemies moire bariiaronaly, either by 
open amm, or private mischiefi^ when the pew<« 
sr was in their hands ; or more impudently with 
their pens, and by theirlibeb, when they had no 
other way to diow their malice*, nmrderingthoir 
repntatiens with all sorfs of injuries and impos* 
inrei^ whohave onco-dedared themselves against 
their party. 

In efieet, what have they not said to defkme 
the memory of Monsieurde Sponde, lieutenant 
general in Rochelle ; of Salette, eoonseUer to the 
king of Navarre; of Morlas, counsellor of state 
and superintendent of the magaiinesof France ; 
as also of Do Fay, Clairville, Rohan, and a 
hyndred others of their most oetebrated mini»- 
leis,. who, aAev having been oeteemed amongst 
them for good men, and kioked on aa ihelondera 
of their ooosiiiory, are, by a strange sort of met- 
amorphosis, become, on the aodden, ivrofligate 
wretches, and the most infamous of m a n k ind , 
only for renouncing Cahrinism ? By how many 
Ibrgeries and calumAies have- they cindeavoured 
to ruin the repute of all such Catholica as 
have the most vigorously opposed their heresy, 
history wiQ fivnish ui with abmdant proofs; 
•nd we have but t#o many in the firagments 
which Monsieur le Laboreur h«s given us of 
their insolent satirte, where they ipare not the 
most inviolable ind aaicred thugs on earth, not 
svM their anointed sovereigns. 

For which reason, that writer, m a certain 
chapter of his book, wherein he mentions but a 
small parcel of those libels, after he has said, 
<' that the most venomous satirists, and the 
greatest libertines, were those of the Huguenot 
pafty," adds these memorable words :<< I shottU 
iiavs bo«)n ashamed to have read all those libels, 
fer the blasphemies and impieties with which 
Ihey are filled, if that very consideration had 
not been aiding to oonfbni me in the belief; that 



IS more wickednensy thanoilhor errsrer 
blindness, in their doctrine ; and that their morab 
were evon more conupiihan their opinions.'* 

He assures ns in another place, that these 
■ew orangelists hare made entire vohimes of 
■ailing, of #bich he has seen above forty manu- 
seripts; and that there needed no other argu- 
ments to decide the dilEerenee betwixt the two 
rellgioai^ and to eludo'the fair pretences of these 
reioiniing wnovators* 

So that all they have scribbled, with so much 
{V will not lay violence, but) madness, againsi 
the Sieur Cayet, immedialely upon bis conver- 
fion, cannot do him the least manner of prejo. 
dice, no more than their ridiculous prediction, 
wherein they fbretoM, that it wonU not be king 
belbrrbe wouk^ be neither Huguenot nor Catho* 
lie, but that h» wouU set «p a third par^-b^ 
twixt the two religions. For ho ever oonttnued 
to live so well amongst the G^iUmIks, that, «fW 
ho had gitren on all occasions l ar go- proofs, both 
of his virtue and of^li &iih, ho was thought 
wortliy to receive the order of priesthood, uid 
the degree of doctor in divuity, and was mader 
and profestor rdyal of the oriental tongues. 
. Now Boemg, in the year 1M6, ten yean after 
his conversion, ho had published his "Seplsiw 
nary Ohronolo^,^ of the peace which was made 
at Verrins in &e year I6d8 ; some of the great- 
est lords at dourt, who undentood his merit, and 
had seen him with the king,- (by whom be bad 
the honour to te ^ell known, and much esteem- 
ed,) obliged him to add to the history of the 
peace, that of the war, which that great prinee 
made during ohie years after his eoBBing to the 
crown, till flie peace of 'i^ervine^ which he per- 
formed in the three toipei of his " Nine Tears' 
Chronology," printed at Pferis in the year 1606 ; 
in which, before he procebds to the reign of Hen- 
ry the Fourth, he makes an abridgment of the 
most considerable passages in the League, to the 
death of Henry the Third. And it is parlijr from 
this author, and partly from such others as were 
eye-witnessos of what they wrote, whether in 
printed books, oc particular memoirs, that I hare 
drawn those things which are related by me in this 
history. I am not therefore myself tho witness, 
nor as an historian do I take upon me to decide 
the merit of these actions, whether they are bla- 
mable or praiseworthy \ I am only the relater oi 
them ; and since, n that quality, I prefcsnd riot 
to So believed on my own bare word, and that I 
<|iiote my authors, who are my warrantees, as I 
have done in all 'my histories, I believe aiyseU 
to stand exempted from any just reproaches, 
wliich can be fastened on bm fbr any writing. 

On which subject I think it may be truly said, 
that if instead of examining matters of fiict, nd 
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hqairiiic whellMr llwjr vo tndy or ftbohr repra- 
•enlod, &at ooosidwrntioo be Uid aside, aiid thp 
quMiioQ taken, up, wbetlier mieb or Mich acriom 
were good or bed, and natter of right pleaded, 
whether chey deserre to be condemned or prai»- 
ed; it would be butkea of time in unprofitaUa 
diacouraea, in which an hiatortan b no way con- 
cerned. For in cqnduaion, be ia only anawera* 
ble fiir aueh thingf aa be report^, on the credit of 
those fixNU whom he had them ; taking from each 
of them aome partieulafs, of which the rest are 
silent, add compiling out of all of them a new 
body of history, which is of a quite different 
mould and ftshion from any of the authors who 
have written belbre him. 

And it is this in which consisto a great part of 
the delicncy and beanty of these kinda of works, 
and which pradoosa this effept; Chat, keeping 
always in the moat exact limiU of tnith, yff an 
author may lawfuyT pretend to the glory of' the. 
mrenlion ; having the oatis&etien of setting forth 
a new history, though, writing ody the passagea 
ofa former age, he can relate almoatuQihing but 
what has been written iormeriy, either in printed 
hooka or manuaeripta; which, though kept up in 
privatei and little known, are, notwit h s tandin g, 
not the work of him wlw writna the hiatoiy. 

As to what remains, none ought to wonder 
thai I make but one single volume on this sub- 
iect,thoU|^theinatterofitisofva«tnitent. I 
take not upon me to tell all that has been done, 
on<oeeaaion of the League, In ill the pravinoes, 
'Bar to deoerihe all the sieges ; the taking and iur- 
priaiQg of 80 manfpboea which were sometimea 
ftr tho kkg, ind nl otiier tinea fcr the Lmigue I 



or all tbosopetcy skiimidief, which Imvn drawn 
(if [ may haveliberty so to espw my sel f ) soeh 
delugesofbloodfromthovefaviofPranee. All 
these pariicolars dlight to he the ingredasnta of 
the general history<of this nation, onder the reigaa 
ol" the two last Henries, which may be read m 
many famooa historians ; and pcincipnily in the 
laat tome of tho Into Monsieur de Meaeiny, who 
haa surpassed htmaelf in that part of his great 



I confine my undertakmg within the < 
of what is mo^ essential in the paitieQlar'hi^ 
tory of ihe League, and have only 'applied say- 
self to the discovery of iu Irae origin, to ttnrkl- 
dle its intrigues and artifices, and find out the 
moot secnt UMfives, by which tho beads «r that 
conspiracy have actad-, to which the magnificent 
title of the Holy Unum has been given with so 
much iojustice; and, in. e e n as q nsnee of tbb, to 
make an enet description of tho principal netioni^ 
and the greatest and most signal eventt, which 
decided the fortune of the League; and tins, in 
abort, is the asodel of my work. 

As for the end which I proposed to n^sslf in 
eonceivmg it, I may boUly say, that it was to 
five a plain understandhig to all anch as shall 
rsad this hirtory, thai all asHs of asooeiataoM 
which are formed agahist lawfid a ov s tn ig ns, 
particularly when the conspirators endeavour to 
disgiiise them under tho speckms prslenoe of 
religion and piety, as did the Hngncnote and 
Leaguers, are at all limea moot criminal mtha 
eight of Ood, and moot oomaonly ^f unhappy 
and t^ connsq n en em to those who an ailber 
the nnthon or McompBoso of the I 
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Ir 1 B it w idfc, lo ioltow tbe exampU of Livy, 
llMpriooe 9f Latin bistoriuM, wlio iieT«r rafiari 
a prodi^r jto Mcape hiin^ •ad daacribM it (torhapi 
with M aMMh MipentitioB as exaeiiion,-! thouki 
hara maka long narialiona how tbe tun waa o|h 
•eurad an tlw auddaa, without the intarpoehioo 
of any dood appaariag in tho il^iwith a flaming 
■won! ■booting out from the caotre of the body ; 
palpable darkoeai like that of the Egyptians at 
noon^y; eitraofdinaiy templets, earthqaakoa, 
liry phsntasit in |he air, and a hundred other 
prodigiea, which are said to hare been produced 
aad aeea in this unhappy year of one thousand 
five hundred and eighty-eiglft, and which were 
lancied to be so many ominous presages of those 
boiribla disoidan that ensued in it. 

But because I am not of vthe opinioo that 
much credit ought to be given to those sorts 
of signs, which aiv eonunonly the efleots of 
natural causes, though very ofUn unknown to 
us ; nor to the predictions of kstrologersi some 
or which verily believed they bad found in the 
ataiB that thia year should be the conclusion of 
the world, 1 will only say, that the moat sure 
presage o^so many miilbrtunea then impending, 
waa the minds of men too mudi exasperated on 
both sadas to lire in peace with each other; and 
not rather to be seardiing out for means -of mak^ 
ing aura of those wimn they suspected, andxiis* 
posing of them according to their jeakmsies. 

In order lo this, tbe Duke of Quise, after he 
had made an and of ruinihg the opunty of MooC^ 
befliard, took his way to Nancy, whither iie had 
ittTitsd all the prinoea of his boose to assemble 
in tbe month of January, there lo take their 
rssobtions in reference to tha present condition 
af aflairs ; and of that happy success which they 
had in the war against the Reyten. Some of 
them there were, aa it is reported, so swollen 
with that victory, aad so blinded with their pros* 
perily, that they prapoeed, in this conference^ the 
BNsl dangerous and most violent expedients ; to 
arhich Iha Duka of Lorraine, a moderate and 



wary prince, would fay no means lislan. Haw- 
soever it were, {for I find nothing to confirm 
theae'relations, not even in the memoirs of thair 
greatast enemies, who have written most exactly 
of that assembly,) it is most undoubted, that ii 
they proceeded not so for as to those temUa 
extremities, yet what was then concluded, paaa- 
ed in tha worM for a nwst unjiiit and unlawful 
undertaking, and waa eondemned by all thoaa 
who were not blindly devoted to tbe League. 

' It was, that a request shouki be presented to 
the king, containing articles, which, under the 
ordinary pretence of their desire to presarre in 
France ^e Catholic religion, tended manifestly 
to deop<m Kim of his authority and power, and 
to invest the beada of the League in both* For 
thoae scandafous articles bore ihir substance in 
them, that, for the servica of God, and tbe maiiK 
tenanca and security of religion, the kingshouU 
not only be itosi humbly petnioned, but alaa 
summoned, to establisb-tbe Holy Inquisitkni in 
his reabn ; to cause tbe council of Trapt to be 
there published, suspending nsvertheless that 
article which revokes the exemptiop pretended 
by some chapters and abbeya against the bish- 
ops ; to eohtiaue the war against the Huguenots 
and to causa tbe goods both of them and of thair 
associatss to be soU, with which to defiray tha 
charges of that war, aad to pay tha debts in 
which the heads of the League had been con- 
atrained to involve themselves for the proseco* 
tionof it ; to refuse quarter to all prisoners who 
should be taken in that war, unless upon condn 
tk» of paying the fuQ value of their goods, and 
giving caution of living afterwaids like good 
Cathdica. 

Bdhold here a moat specious appearanee oi 
seal for religion ; but, in the n^xt place, obaarve 
the venom which lies hkUen imder all theae feir 
.pretences: That tha king shall imite himself 
more cordially, and more openly than before, to 
this holy Lesjpia; iheraby to keep exactly all ita 
lawa, to which men are obliged by this tbamoal 
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■olemn «nd most laviolabls of dl oftthi : That, 
batidM tho forces which he shall be obliged to 
set on foot to wage that wmr against the Hugne* 
noCs, he shall maintain an annj on ihe fron- 
tiers of Lkorraine, to oppose the German Protest* 
anu, if they should detennine onoe again Uy 
enter France : That, besides those places which 
the Leaguer* already held for tbisir security, 
there shoukl be deU?ered to them ptber towns of 
more importance, which should be specified to 
him, where they might establish for governors 
I those of their heads which t)iey shall name, witii 
power of introducing such garrisons, and making 
such fortifications, as they shall think fit, at the 
charges nf the proTinoes in which they are sita- 
ato-: And« in conclusion, to secure tbeip, that 
they shall be no more hindered, as till thu pre- 
sent tbey have always been, in ihe eiecuting of 
those things which haTe beeiv promieed them for 
the safety of religion, his majesty shall displabe 
from hia council, and from the eourt,- and diall 
defirive of their goteaunents and offices, those 
who shall be named to him U patrons of here- 
tics, and enemies to religion and the states 

These were those extravagant demands which 
began to open the eyes of many good Catholics, 
who had suffered themselres to be innocently 
seduced by the appearances oPtnie>«eal, which 
being little lUuminal^, was not " acgording to 
knowledge/' as the apostle speaks. %or they 
now more clearly saw into some of those articles ; 
that the League, to engage the Pope and the 
King of Spain in their iateresu, would be con- 
tent to abandon those privllegee- and liberiies 
which our ancestors, hare always maintained 
with so much Ttgour and resolutinn ; and to suIh 
ject to the yoke of a Spanish inquisition^ the 
Frsneb, who have never been able to tudcrgo it. 
And in others of them, that they designed to 
bereave the king oT all the solid and essential 
parte of royalty, to leave him only the shadow 
and appearance of it, and after ward s to dispose 
even of his perstMH as the heads of their party 
dionki think fit. 

And accordingly when the requekt was pr^ 
eented to the kiii|f on the part of the associated 
princes, and the Gardiaal of Buurbon, whose 
simplieity and whose name they abused, and 
made it a doak to their ambition,, lie conceived 
an extreme iudignatlon against if, which imme- 
diately appeared in his eyes and oountenanoa 
Yet be tUbught it necessary at that lime to dis- 
semble, not foding himself then in a' condition d 
rsmming such an aniwer to^4t,.as was becoming 
a king justly provofaid against his subjects^ who 
stood on terms with him like kirds and masters. 
For whieh reason, a^d withal to gain fcrther 
ine, be oonteated himself to say, that he weaU 



examine these articles in his eooneil, in ordel 
to his answer; whieh should be in such sort, 
that aD good Catholies shoukl have reason to 
be satisfied., 

But in the mean time, the Duke of Guise, 
who tbok net fs&r woids for payment, well un- 
detstanding the king*s design, and reaolving not 
to give the Duke of Esperoon the leisure to 
cpnjure down that tempest which was raised 
against him, and to infuse in his master thoee 
-vigorous resolutions which were necessary for 
him to take, pressed the kmg continually lo give 
a precise answer to every particular in those 
articles. For he doubted not, that, in case it 
proved favourable, he should engroes all power 
to himeelf; and if it were otherwiss, that it 
would be thought the king resolved to osaintus 
the Huguenots, and that by omi8c«|uence the 
Catholics wouki euiar into a war against him. 

On which eonsideratioas, being then retired 
intd his government of Ckatepaigne, to which 
place he went after the oonferpsoe at Nancy, 
he plied the king incessantly with messages ssat 
by gentlemen, one after another, to urge him lo 
a speedy and punetual answer. And this he 
dkl with ihe more eagerness and importnaiiy, 
biM^bse, on the one side, he found bimsetf mors 
powerfol than ever, having a great part sf ^ 
gentry, and almost all the people, and especially 
tho Parisians, for him ; and, on the other side, 
be obeerved the party of the Hugoenou to be 
very kiw, and infirfiely weakened, by the defeat 
of their great German succours, and by ihsir 
late kies of the Prince of Ofmde, a person of al 
where the most strictly tied to their religion, and 
on whom they more relied than any man, npC 
excepting the King of Navarre htoMelf. 

He deceased on the Mi of Bfareh, at St. lean 
de Angely, of fn exceeding violent distemper, 
with whieh he was stiddenly seiaiMl one evening 
after snpper and which carried him off in two 
days' time. The sixteen, with infamous base- 
ness, made a great rejoicing for it ; and their 
preadiers failed not t^ roar out in their sermons, 
thai it was the effect of the excommnntcation 
with which he had been thundersimck by Pope 
Sixtns. But besidM that the King ef Navarr^ 
who had been struck in the ssose manner by the 
bull, hid his health never the worse for it, the 
king, to whom that poor- creature the Caidtaal 
ef Bourbon hnd been telling ihe same story, and 
making wondeiiul exdamaiions in relating h, 
answered him with a smile, that It might very 
well be the occasion of his death, but withSsl 
there was something else which helped him en 
his journey. And nruly the matter wai p«t 
beyond all. doubt, after the nttestatien of foor 
physicians, and of two SMstsr sbirurgedns, whs 
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dapoaed upon tiMir oathsi thai they hftd nyuii- 
liMily Men, in almoet alt the jmiIs of hu body, 
•11 the most evident ilgns and eflTects of a canatic 
p6iaoa, burning and ulcerating. A oMet exe- 
crable action, which could nor be too rigeroocly 
fniniflbed ; and yet die lawa inflicted what was 
poesible on the person of one of his domestic 
servants, who was drawn in pieces by four hor- 
ses in the place of 91. Jean (to Angely. 

As to the rest, he was a prince, who, except- 
ing only his obstinate adhering to a religion in 
which he was bom, and whose fidsehood he 
might have known in time, if he had not beentoo 
much- prepossessed, had, at the age of 'five-aild- 
thirty years, at which he died, all the perfections 
which can meet together in one man, to render 
him one of the greatest and most' aoeonpluhed 
persons in the world; if at least there might not 
possibly be discerned in his carriage and customs 
somtf of thosTi little &ilings^ from which the most 
wise are not exempted, and which may easily be 
pardoned, without lessening the esteem whidh 
we baT« for them. And if fortune^ which is not 
always propitious to merit, was not favourabto 
to him on seme occasions, wherein he had need 
of her assistance^ yet in this she was bis friend, 
thai she gave him the greater opportunity of 
showing his invincible courage in his adversi- 
ties, in- which he raised himself infinitely above 
her, by the vigour and greatness ofhis soul. 

Accordingly, the death of this great -prince 
was lamented, not only by those of his own 
parly, who loved him passiooalely, but also by 
the Catholics, and even by the Duke of Guise 
himself; who^ head as he was of ah infamous 
and wicked faction, which he made subservient 
to his ends, had of his own stod^ and the exceU 
leney of his nature, which was infinitely noble, 
alt the graerosi^ which is requisite to love and 
respect virtue, even in the person of his greatest 
and most formidable enemy. 

All which notwithstanding, he was content to 
make what advantage he could of so Umentable 
an accident, towards the compassing of his de- 
signs : And as he observed, not onlv by thii^ 
but by a multitude of concomitant accidents and 
misfortunes, that the kugvenot party deci^ased 
ia strength and reputation, and his own grew 
more b(4d and undertaking, be set himself more 
vigorously to posh his fortune, and to demand an 
entire satiifaction to all the articles of bis re- 
quest : tiiiich had so puffed up the spirits of the 
sixteen, that they forgot all manner of moderation, 
and* grew daily more and mors insupportable. 
It happened also «t ibe same time, that the king 
received seveial adrcitisements of the resolution 
which had been taken in their coondl to seise 
Piis person, and to enclose him in a monasteiy. 



And the same lieutenant^ the^prorostship of 
the Isle of Paris, Nichirfas Poulam, who had 
formerly dis cu ^ e red the liks conspiracy, to which 
bflilief was not given, toM him so Many particu- 
lar cireumstanees in relation to this, that though . 
he was very diffident of that double-dealing man, 
whose integrity he much suspected^ yet his evi- 
dence concurring with the (extreme insolence ol 
the sixteen, which rendered his report mve 
credible, couki not hot leave a strong fimprea> 
sion,on his soul ; insomuch, that at last foUoi^ 
ing the counsel of those who had so long advised 
him to employ his power and justice against 
these mutineers, ho took up a resdutioo, once 
for all, to take that thorn out of his side, to r^ 
duce Paris into that state of iubmission and 
obedience which belongs to subjects; and to 
eipiinguish the fiictionof the sixteen, by the exei^ 
piary chastisement of the most seditioas amongst 



The pceparatimis which of necessi^ he was 
tomak« to secttre the success of thiff underta* 
king ; the three thoasand Swissers, whom hs 
caused to be quartered at Lagny; the oompa* 
nies of guards which were reinforced ; thetroofi 
which were sent him from the Duke of Esper- 
non, who was gone into his government of Nor- 
man(iy i and all the passages of the river, both 
above Paris and below it, being possessed by 
him,— ••were so many alarms to ^ose mutineers, 
who^' believing themselves already kist, implored 
the assistance of the Duke of Guise. That 
prince, who had advanced Qtm Rheims as far 
as Soissons, in favour of the Duke of Aumsle, 
his cousin, who root with trouble and resistance 
in his govenmieht of Picardy, satisfied himssh 
at first wi'h sending them some of his most ex- 
perienced captains, to regulate and manage their 
militia in case of need. But some few days after, 
finding himself still pressed more eagerly by 
the solicitallons of those people, who were now 
driven to despair, and believing this foundation 
of the League, on which h^ bad built his hopes« 
being once shaken, he himself most perish under 
its ruins, (for that bsing destroyed, the next design 
was cortainly to fall on him, who was the head 
and protector of it ;) ho gave isNuediate notice 
to his friends amf creatures to get into Paris, 
one after another, at several gates, arid ordered 
some to assure the sixteen in his name, that he 
woukl suddenly be there in person, to Uve and 
die with them. 

The king, who was advartissd of this resohi* 
tion, and v^o was under great apprehensions ol 
his coming, lest his presence might hinder the 
cKscution of his enterprise, and arm with a word 
speaking that great d^, which was entirely a 
his idevotion, sent the President dsBeOisviiSii 
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man of great auihoritj and known prndoncey to 
teU the doke fipom him, that, in the prteent junc- 
ture of sffairiy and just apprehension which he 
had that bis coming would produce great troubles 
in Paris, be thought good he shoujd not come 
liU he .received new orders from hrm, for other* 
wise be would render himself guilty of all those 
disorders which might thence ensue. 

To this the duke, who was never to be beqjten 
oflffrom any resolution which be had once taken, 
answered oilmlyt but in doubtful terms, that be 
was readj to obey the king ; that he had never 
intended to go to Paris^ but in the condition of a 
private man, and without a train ; Chat he desired 
to justify l^mself from those aspersions with 
which he knew his enemies had baso|y charged 
bim in his absence ; that he had reason to be- 
lieve there was a deajgn on foot to oppress the 
good (Catholics, whtwe protector he had deciare4 
himself; and that he humbly besought his ma- 
iesty to give him some security against so just 
an apprehension. Bellievre, who well knew (hat 
Uie king would stick at no manner of verbAl satis- 
faction, in case that would prove f ufficieot to 
jreak his journey, promised ho should have all 
the security he could possibly desire. In effect, 
the king was fiilly resolved to haVe given him 
til manner of assurances; but, as ill luck would 
have it, this was not done at the same time it 
was determined; insoomch that, without more 
dehty, be got on horseback, and, crossing the 
country out of the common roods, that he might 
avoid the niessengers/whioh he knew would be 
sent with new orders to him, entered Paris on 
Monday the 9Ch of May, with eight more in his 
company, just about noon, by the gate of St. 
Dems. ' • , 

It may be said in one sort of meaning,' that 
this day was the most unfortunate,' and yet the 
most glorious, of all his life. For whether it were 
that the people, who were made to believe by 
the sixteen that' the city was to be iacked, were 
advertised by them of bis arrival, or that the re- 
port was spread at an instant, when he was first 
seen to approach the Fauzboarg, it islnost cer- 
tain mat he had no sooner psissed it, but the 
whole town running together from all parts of it, 
crowded up the street, and all the rest through 
which he. passed; the windows were filled, and 
evto tho tiles of the houses ; the air echo^ with 
a thousand sorts of acclamations, and the loud 
cries of Fins CfuUe! were repeated with far 
higher peals than had been fomtorly of Vive U 
Stay! for those loyal shouts were grown out of 
date, and the League in a manner had abolished 
{hem. 

There was a kind of madness in this tpns- 
pxt, or raflier in this furious torrent of their 



joy, which was so extravagant, that it paasa 
even to idolatry. They ^ed and tore eacfa 
other to get noirest to this prince ; those who 
were borne off by the throng to a farther din- 
tancoi stretched out their arms to him, with 
their hands clasped over their heads; they 
thought themselves happy, who could crowd 
so near as to touch any part of his cloak 
or booU., Some there were amongst them who 
kneeled to him, when he was psssing by; and 
others who, wfaon they couU not reach hun with 
their hands, endeavoured to touch him with their 
chaplets, which they kissed when they had re* 
ceived that honour, as the custom is in ado- 
ration at the shrines of samts. A thousand 
praises were given him, and a thousand bles»- 
ings. He was called aloud the piQar of tho 
church, the prop of faith, the prottector of the 
Catholics, the savioQr of Paris ; and from all 
the windows there fell upon him a shower of 
flowers and of greens, with redoubled aoclam^ 
tiona of Kips Gvit^! 

To conclude, no iipaginahle demoostrationB 
and lestimonie» of lovo, honour, and veneratian, 
but were shown to the hMght at this tumultuous 
entry, by that sudden pve^ow of joy, and that 
wonderful 4ilatation of hearts and affections, 
which was to him a sort of triumph, more pleas- 
ing than any ofihe Cesars*. Accordingly he 
enjoyed the full gust of it, with all the siUMfao- 
tion of extreme pleasure ; passing on horseback 
Very leisurely through that infinite press of 
people, bare-headed, beholding them with a 
smilmg countenance, and with that courteous 
and engaging air, which was so natural to him ; 
saluting on the right and on the Jefl, bowing to 
those below in the streets, and to those above in 
the windows, not neglecting tlie very meanest, 
holding out his han4 to the nearest, and casting 
his obliging' glances on the more remote, he 
passed in this manner to the queen-mother's 
palace, near St. Eustache, where he alijghted, ' 
and from thence to the Louvre, following her on 
foot, who had taken her chair to conduct him to 
the king, and was witness to those incredible 
transports of public joy, and acclamations of 
that inniuneraUe herd of people, which beat 
her ears incessantly with the name of Guise, 
bellowed from more than a hundred thousand 
mouths. 

In the mean time, the king, who had beard, 
with infinite rage, of this sudden arrival of the 
duke, was shut up in his closet, where he was in 
consultation on ihaiC prince's life or death, who 
had been so blindly rash as to precipitate him- 
self, in his single person, into inevitsible danger, 
from whence only his good fortune (of which he 
was not master) could deliver him. Some 
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dbera were, and unoikget oikera the Abbot d'EU 
bene, and Oolooel Alpboiwo (POniaiio, with the 
■oet iweolute of Iboee Gaeeous whomihe Duke 
of Eepemon had placed anoogit the five-aiMW 
ibrty, to be alwajs near the king'e person, i^ho 
oowweHed that irresolute and wavering prince 
to deepalch him on the spot, having so fair a pre- 
tence, and the means so ready in his hand, to 
punish a rebellioas subject; who, in opposition 
to his egress orders, bad audaciously presumed 
to eome to Paris, as it were on purpose to let 
him know that he was absolute master of ji.^>. 
Th9 rest, more moderate, and amkoogst them the 
Chancellor do Ohivemy, and theSieurs de Bel- 
Uevre. de la Guiche, and de ViUequijer^ goverw 
nor of Paris, dissuaded him irMn that aliempt, 
laying before him, besides the dangerous oonse- 
qoencos which this terrible action might produce 
in such a juncture, that it always concerned 
him, both for his reputation, and for the nvun- 
teaance of the most inviolable laws of natural- 
e(|uity, before he passed to extremities, to heap 
a man who came to put himself so freely into 
the hands of his king, and to be answerable for 
aU that was alleged against him 

While these things were in debating, and the 
king in suspense betwiit his anger and his fear, 
uno0rtain which way to resolve, the duke (who 
had passed through the French guards com- 
manded by Gkilloki, who loved him not, and 
through the Swissors, which stood ranked on 
both sides of the great staircase, and aAerwards 
had traversed the hall atkl the antichamher filled 
with people, who made no very ceremonious re« 
tams to his sahitations and civilities, entered 
into the presence-chamber, disguising a sudden 
fright .which seized him, intrepid as ho wai^ 
wtih the best fope he could set upon the matter, 
which yet he couU not act so well, but that it 
waa easy to disceroi through that affectation of 
bravery, that.he could have been well contented 
U> have been in some qiher pkoe, and not to 
have engaged hmlself so far, especially when a 
eofftain princess whispered him in the ear to 
have a earo of himself, and that his life and 
Jeath were under consideration in llie closet. 
Yet immediately after, as his courage was usu- 
s]ly raised at the sight of the greatest dai>gers, 
\o resumed his wonted boldness, and was 
not able to binder himseU; perhaps by a. sud- 
den motion purely natural,, and arising from 
the' magnaniqMty of his heart, from laying his 
hand on the ppmmel of his sword, without his 
own perceiving ii,and from stepping hastily two 
or three paces forward, with a haughty walk, anF 



e were puttmg himself into a posture of selU 
_ his lifo as dear as he was ij>te to hisene- 
miss. But tho king at that instant comiiag out 
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•of the closet with BoUiavra, ho ehanged postnni 
suddenly, made a low reverence, and threw 
himaef almost at his foot ; protesting to him. 
thai not believing hj^ pi^Bsence ought to be die* 
pleasing to him,- he was come to bring him his 
head, and fully to justify >is carriage against 
the calumnies of ^is enemies ^ and withal to 
assure his majeety, that he had not a more fait&> 
ful servant ihim himself. But the king demand* 
ing, in a gravd and serious tone of voice, who 
had bid him come,and if he had not received 
sn express prohibition from him t the business 
was then brought to a scanning, and some liule 
contest there was betwixt him and Bellievte, 
the last maintaining that hehad delivered him 
the king's commands, and the former, instead of 
answer, asking him if he had not engaged him- 
self lo return, with all poesible speed, to Sois- 
sons, which he had not done, and protesting 
that he had never received those letters which 
Bellievre justified he had written to him. 

Then the queen, jrho, though she seemoj to 
be in much auction for the duke's arrival, yet 
held ^'private correspondence with him, brake 
off the discourse, and, taking aside the king, her 
son, she managed his niind so dexterously, thft, 
whether she -mad^ him apprehend a general ro>. 
volt of Paris, which she bad seen so openly to 
own ihe Duke of ^ise, or whether he hiniseU 
were mollified by the submissive humble way oC 
speaking which that ^Nrince had used, he con- 
tented himself for that time to tell him^ that hia 
innocence, which he was so desirous to prove, 
would be more manifest if his presence should 
cause no stirs in Paris ; and thereupon he sat 
down to table, remitting till the afternoon what 
he had farther to say to him, and appointing the 
queen's garden for the place. Then the duks 
bowing very k>w, retired, without being accom» 
panied by any of the king's servants, but as weQ 
attended by aD the town, to the Hotel de Guise> 
as he had been from the gato of St. Denis to the 
Louvre. , . 

When he had made reflection on the danger 
into which he had so rashly thrown hinisel^ and 
which now appeared more formidable, by con- 
sklering it with cooler thoughts, than he could 
poesibly in that agitation oif spirits, and that 
anxiety wherein he was in spile of all his coup-^. 
age, when he found himself so far fmgaged ; he 
resolved he would never hazard his life in that 
sort again, and took such order concerning it, 
that from the next day, and so .onward, he hsd in 
his palace four hundred gentlemen, who, assem- 
bling there firom all parts of Paris, accoirding to 
his orders, never afterwards abandoned him. 
Neither would he adventure to go that after* 
noon to the queen's garden but well accompc^ 
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■led by the bnVeet of hb oflioers, eoMogst 
whom Captain St. P|iul, aeeing thai after hb 
nieater was onteredt ho who kept the door wan 
joing to ibut it on bUO} thrust hin back roogbly, 
and enlpred bj force, followed bj hif com- 
paoioM, proteating and swearing, that if the 
game was there to be played, he was resolTod 
tQ have his stake in iL 

So that if the king had designed to hare him 
murdered in that garden, which I beliere not, 
though some have written it, it is easy to see 
that the presence of those brare men, who were 
folly reeolTod to defend their master, that of the 
oueen, who made the third- in this inlerriewi the 
daring countenance of the duke, who from time 
to time was casting his eyes towards his sword, 
and to sum up ail, that infinite multitude of Pa^ 
rinians which encompassed the queen*s palace, 
and many of which were got upon the w^ls, h^ 
hindered the execution of such a purpose. 

For that which passed betwixt them at this 
conference, since I find nothing of it in the most 
exact memoirs of those limes, I shall not ofler to 
relate it, as Davila has done by a certain poeti- 
cal license which be and some other historians 
have used, to make men think and speak} witb- 
6ut their l^ve, whatever they please to put into 
their thoughts and mouths. What I can deliver 
for undoubted truth is this, that there wat noth- 
ing concluded at this interview ; and that the 
king, who had rtooolved beforehand to chastise 
the roost seditious of the sixteen, and lo make 
himself master of Piiris, after a king consultation 
taken by night, with those fn whom he'most con- 
fided, continued firm to the same resolution, and 
set up his rest to stand by it, in spile of the ar- 
rival of the duk^. 

With this determination, he sent the next 
morning for the provost of the merchant^, and 
the sherifli, and commanded them, ii| company 
of the lords Do Villequier and Francis -d'O. to 
make an exact search for all those strangers who 
were come to Paris some few days since, with- 
out any urgent occasion to call them thither, and 
to cause them forthwith to depkrt the town, 
without respect of persons. This was a mani- 
fest endeavour to weaken the Duke ef Guise ; to 
reduce him to those seven or eight gentlemen 
who attended him into Paris ; and consequently 
to give him occasion of believing, that after they 
imd rid themselves of the others, they- would at- 
tack him. perhaps the design was so laid, as 
some have conjectured wiUi probability enough ; 
dmt if thb Were really their intemion, there are 
•Uiers who believe, that, according to the advice 
which was given by the abbot of Elbene, they 
iiad done more wisely to have began with the 
Jloke of Guise, wlien they had him single, and at 



their mercy, cooped op hi the Loovre : aadlhaf 
ground thi^ opinioa oo the meaning ef thatdb* 
bet's wordsi who quoted the scriptars lo this 
purpose, " It is written, I- will strike the shep- 
herd, and the flock shall be scattered.** How- 
ever it vras- intended, the Parisians immediately 
took the alarm, perceiving clearly that thoaa 
strangers who were to be sent out of the c^» 
were no others but those very men whom tha 
Duke of Guise had conveyed into the town for 
their defence^ and for hu own. Insomueb that 
when they went about to execute that order, and 
to search their houses, every one oppoeed them ; 
and the citizens set- themselves with so mnch 
obstinacy to conceal their lodgers, that the depiK 



ties and commissaries, fearihg a general i 
reetion through all the quarters, durst proceed 
no farther. And in the mean time, the Duhn of 
Guise, who v^as the soul that actuated this 
great body, forbore not going to the Louvre, but 
well accompanied ; and the very evening before 
the barricades he presented the napkin to tha 
king. 

But, u after the flashes of (he lightning, and 
the rattling of the thunder, comes a forioas 
tempest and lays waste the fieM ; so after those 
mutual fears aiid jetiousies, those nightly mstt 
ings,, those murmurs and menaces, and thoaa 
preparations which were made on both sides 
with so much tumult, either for assaulting or for 
defence, they came to the faul day of the bai^ 
rieadoes, which was folbwed by that horrible 
deluge of misfortunes with which all Prance was 
overflowed. 

For at last the king, more incensed than ever 
by the resistance which was made to his orders, 
and fully resolved to make himself be obeyed ono 
way or other, caused the French guards to enter 
Paris, with some 'Other companies, and the 
Swissers, which i|i all made up six thousaad 
men: this wis done on Thursday, the twelfth of 
May, just at day-break ; he being present htn»- 
self to receive them on horseback, at the gate ef 
Saint Honor^. And after havmg given out his 
orders lo their oflicers, to post them according to 
hia direction, he enjoined them above all things, 
to be no ways injurious to the citizens,' but only 
to repress the insolence of such who should go 
about to hinder the search for strangers : after 
which himself retiring to the Lrfwrre, the ssar* 
shals d'Aumont and Biron, who wera at tk» 
head of the troope, went to poet them with beat 
of drum, in the church-yard .of St. Innocent, and 
the adjoining places, on the Pont Notre Dasaa, 
oa that of St. Michael, oa the Pont au C 
at the town-house, at the Gheve, and at i 
avenues of the plaoe Maubert. 

It appeared imraecBately hj what foBowaii 
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lay and f eneral nrolt to all Paris. For a Tt»* 
■oar b«i&{ apread, that the kifig had dotor^ 
mined to put to death a f reat number of the 
prinotpal of the Leafile, and a. list being also 
Ibrged of their names wlio were to be executed, 
and shown openly to the people, the citizens, a<S- 
cording to the order of their captains and c/rer- 
seers of their wards, were in a read'mess to put 
Iheraselresintoa postore of defence, at the least ' 
motion that was made. For which reason, so 
eooo as they heard the drums and fifes, and diat 
they belield the Swissers and the guards advan- 
cing through the street of Saint Honors, they 
doubted not but the report which was noised 
about by the sixteen was true ] and fuHher be- 
Uered, (as they had been also assured,) that the 
town wontd be slicked, and exposed to pillage. ^ 
The afaurro therefore was given round the city ; 
they began by shutting up their shops, and the 
Church-doors on that side of the town ; they rang 
the tocsin (or alarm-bell) first in one parish^ and 
then in another; and immediately afterwards 
through all Paris, as if the whole city bad been 
on lire. 

Then tho citizens came out' in arms, under 
the orerseere of their wards, and their cap- 
tains, and other officers of the Duke of Guise, 
who had mingled themselves amongst them, to 
encourage and to marshal (hem. The .Connt of 
Brissac, who had placed himself at the quarter 
of the university towards the place Maubert, 
(where Crucd, one of the most hot-headed of the 
sixteen, •caused the albrm to be spunded,) being 
himself encompassed with a multitude of stu- 
dents, a rabble of porters, watermen, and handi- 
craflsmen, all armed, who waited only fot the 
signal to assault the Swissers, was the first who 
|pve orders to chain the streets, to unpave them, 
and erect the barricades, with great logs of 
Umber, and barrels filled with earth and dung, at 
the avenues of the palace: and this word of 
barricades, passing in a moment from mouth to 
mouth, from the university into the city, and from 
die city into the towni the same was done every- 
where, and that with such exceeding baste, that 
before noon, these barricades, which were con- 
tinued from street to street, at the distance of 
thirty paces from each other, well flanked and 
manned with mi^sketeers, wero advanced witbin 
fifty paces of the Louvre ; insomuch that the 
kiog'a soldiers found -themselves so encompassed 
en every side, that they oouU neither march 
forward nor retreat, nor make the least motion, 
without exposing themselves unprofitably to tho 
hevitable danger of die musket-shot, (which 
the citizens could 6re upon them, without 
g, from behind their barricades,) or of 



being beaten down with a tenipast cs i 
whidi came ponring upon their heads froa 
every window. 

The marshah d' Aumont and Btran, and V it- 
lequier the governor of Paris, gained little by 
crying out to the citizens, that they intended 
them no'harm, for they were too modi enraged 
to give them the hearing; and were p o s se ss ed 
with a belief of what Brissac, Bois Dauphin, 
and the other creatures of the Duke of Gnise 
had told them | who roared out, on purpose to 
envenom them against the royalists, that those 
troops whidi were entered into I^rls were sent 
for .no other end, than to make a general 
massacre of aH good Catholios, who were mem- 
bers of the Holy Union, and to give up to the 
soldiers their bouses,' their money, and their 
wives. Upon this the musket-shot, and the 
stones fi^om above, were redoubled on those mi»> 
erable meto, and more especially upon the 
Swissers, to whom the citizens wore most in- 
exorable. 

More than threescore Wer» either slain <^ 
dangerously hurt, as well in St. Innocent's 
Church-yard, as below on^the place Maubert, 
without giving quarter, till Brissac (who with 
his Bwnrd in his hand was continually pushing 
forward the barricades) arriving there, and b^ 
holding those poor strangers, who cried out fbr 
mercy, with dasped hands, and both knees on 
the ground, and sometimes nudcing the sign of 
the cross, in testimony of their being Gaihdies, 
stopped the fury of the citizens, and command- 
ing them to cry out Vive ChAu ! which they 
did as loud as they could, tbf safeguard of their 
lives, he satisfied himself with leading them 
disarmed and prisoners into the Boucherie of 
the new market, by the' bridge of St. Michael, 
which he had alreadv mastered. 

It cadnot be dented, but that this count was 
he, amongst all the Leaguers, who acted with 
the most ardour against the royalists on that 
fatal day ; as being infinitely exasperated be-/ 
cause the king had refused him the admiralty, 
and refused it in a manner so disobliging as to 
say openly, be was a man that was good for 
nothmg either by sea or land, accusing him at 
the same time, Uiat he had not done his duty 
in the battle of the Azores, where the navy 
of Philippo Stroazi was defeated by the mar- 
quis of Sanu Cruz, he homed inwardly with 
desire of revenge. And when he saw the 
sdifiers enclosed on all sides by the barricades, 
which were of his raising, and the Swissers at 
his mercy, it is reported that -he cried out, as 
insulting on the king, with a bitter scoff, and 
magnifying himself at the same time, '*Al 
least the king ^all understand to-day, that I 
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have ibaad mj •lament ; and though I am good 
hr nochUig, either at sea or land, yet I am 
■omebody in the streets*" 

In this manner it was, that the people, -mak- 
tng use of their adTantage, still pushed their for- 
tune more and nywe, and seemed to be just upon 
the point of investing ihe Louvre ; while the 
Duke of Cruise, by whose socret orders all 
things were regularly managed amid»t that hor* 
rifate eonfusioo, was walking almost unaccom- 
panied in his own house, and coldly answering 
the queen, and those who came one on the neck 
of another, with m^ag^s to him from the Idng, 
entreating him to appease the tumult^ that be 
was not master of those wild beasts which had 
escaped the toils ; and that they were in the 
wrong to provoke f^em as ihe^ had dohe. 

But at last, when he perceived that all things 
were absolutely at Yixk command, he went him- 
self from barricade to barricade, with only a 
riding switch in his hand, forbidding the people, 
who paid a blind obedience to him, from pro- 
seeding any farther ; and desiring them to keep 
themselves only pn- the defensive. , ite spoke 
also ywj civilly to the French guards, who at 
that time were wholly in his power, to be dis- 
posed of as he thought good, ibr life or death. 
Only he complained to their officers, of the vio- 
lent counsels which his enemies* had given the 
king to oppress his innocence, and that of so 
many good Catholics, who had united them- 
selves on no other considera^on than the defenos 
and support of the ancient religion. After 
which, be gave orders to Captain St. Pjtul to 
reconduct those soldiers to the Louvre; but 
their arms were first laid down, and their heads 
bare, in the posture of vanquished men. that 
he might give that satisfaction to the Parisians, 
who Iwhekl the spectacle with joy, as the most 
fdeasing effect of their present victory. He 
also caused the Swissers to be 'returned in the 
same mannpr by Brissac, and gave the king to 
understand, that, provided the Catholic religion 
were secured and maintained in Prance, in the 
condiiioa it ought to be, and that himself and 
bis friends were put in safety from the attempts 
of their enemies, they would pay him all man- 
ner of duty and service, which is owing from 
good subjects to their lord and sqvereign. . 

This, in my opinion, makes it evidentr.that 
the duke had never ah/ intention to seiae the 
peisoQ of the king, and to enclose him in a 
asonaslery, as that Nicholas Poulaln, who gave 
m so many &lse informations, aqd many wri- 
len, as well of the one religion as of the other, 
have endeavoured to make the world believe. 
For if that bad been his puipose, what cookl . 
have hindered him from caunog the Louvre to 



be invested ; as he .might easily have done clir 
same day, by canyiog on the barricades dose 
to it, while the tumult was at the height; and 
for what reason did he return the Frendi guards 
and Swissers to the kii^, if bis intention had 
been to have attacked him in the Louvre 1 This 
was not his business, nor bis present aim, but 
to defend and protect his Leaguen with a high 
hand, and to avail himself of ao frivourable aa 
oppoitunity, to obtain the thing* which he de- 
manded { and which,, doubtless, had put hia 
into a condition of mounting the throiie after 
the king's decease, and becoming abaolala na»- 
lot of all affairs even diving his life. 

Iq effect, the queen having undertaken la 
make the reconcilement, as believing that 
thereby she might re-enter into the manage- 
ment of business, from which the favourites had 
removed her, and having asked him what weca 
his pretensions, he proposed such extravagant 
terms, and with so much' haughtiness and re- 
solvedness, speaking like a conqueror, who took 
upon him to dispose, at his pleasure, of the 
Tanquisbed, that, as deaterous as she was ia 
the art of managing men's minds, from the Tery 
beginning of the conference she despaired of 
her success. For, enhancing upon the articlea 
of Nancy, he demanded, thai, i9r the security of 
the Cathoiib religion in this realm, the king of 
Navarre^ and all the princes of ihe house ef 
Bourbon who had followed him in these last 
wars, should be declared ro have forfeited for 
erer their right of succeeding to the crown: 
That the duke of Espemon^ La Valelte hia 
brbther, Francis d'O., the marshals of Rets and 
of Biron. colonel Alphonso d'Omano^ and all 
others who, like them, were favourers of ihb 
Huguenots, or were found to have held any cor* 
respondence withiheoL shtAild be depriTedof 
their governments and offices, and banished 
froip ihe court, without hope of ercr being 
restore^ again : That the «poib of all these 
should be given to the princes of his house, 
and to those lords who had engaged with him 
of whom he- made a ioog list: That the king 
should cashier his guard' of fire-and-forty, aa a 
thing unknbi^ in the time of hb predecessors; 
protesting that otherwise he could place bo 
manner of confidence in him, no^ ever dare to 
approach his person ; That it wooM please has 
majesty to declaim him hia lieutanant-fenertl 
through all his estates, with the same authority 
which the late Duke of Guisis his &ther ha^ 
tthd^rthe reign of Francis the Second ; by vifioa 
of which he hoped to give him'w) good aa ao> 
count of the Huguenots, that in a little time thara 
ahoukl remain po ether but the Catholic reUgioB 
)n all his Jchigjiom. To conclade^ That iheca 
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ilMiikl 6e cded imm«HatoIjr u assemb^ of 
die three estates, tn lit at Partly where all this 
■heuld be confimed, and to hinder for the fiiturc^ 
that the mmloaa, .who woald dispose of all 
tMn^B at their pleisars^ should not ahuse their 
Jkvour; that there should be established an |ii»- 

' ehaiifeable form ofgorermneilt, which H should 
■ot be in the power df the king to alter. 

It is most sTident, that demands so onm^ 
konaUe, so arrogant, and sovffensiTe, tended to 
pot the government^ and the power of it, into the 
duke^ hands, who^ being master of the armies^ 
the offices, and the governments of the most 
principal proTinces^ in his own person, bj, his , 
rdatioos, his creatures^ and the estates, where 
he doubted not of carrving all before him, spe- 
cially at Paris, would be the absolute disposer 
of affairs ; insomuch that there would be noth- 
ing wanting to him but the crown itself, to which 
it«s very probable ihat at this time hepr»' 
tended, in case lie should sorrire the king, to 
0M exclusion of the Bourbons, whom he would 
have deelared incapable of succeeding to it. 

For which reason, the queen, seeing that he 
would recede from no part of these articles, and 
beginning to iear that he woukl go farther thu^ 
she desired, cotmseUed the king to 0Bt ou! ci 
Paris with all speed, while it was yet in ^his 
power so to do. And though some of his chief 
ellieera^ as amongst others the ChanoeUor 4e 
ChiTomy, and the Sieurs of ^ViHerof and Vil- 
leqnier, who wore oif opinion that more would 
be gained by the negotiation, and who foresaw 
that the Huguenots Mid the Duke of Espernon, 
«faoa they had no great cause to )ov«^ would 
■nk4» tfieir advantage of thi* retreat so un- 
worthy of a king^ endesnroured to dissuade him 
from it, yet a thousand false advertisements, 
which cams every moment, that they were going 
ID invest the Lowre, and bis accustomed fear, 
lofelber with the difBdenee be had of the Duke 
of Guise, whom he considered at that time as 
Ms grsatett enemy, caused him at the last to 

' reaolTe on his departure. 

Jkeoonlingly, about noon the next day; while 
the queen-mother went to the duke witK propo- 
■ilioiM only to amuse him, the king making 
ikow to take a turn or two in the Tbuilleriei^ 
pat OD boouin the stables^ and getting on horw- 
back, attended by fifteen or sixteen gentlemen, 
and by ten or twelve lacqueys^ having caused 
■otiea to be given to his guards to follow hjnv 
went out by the Poot Neu^ riding always on 
mU gmHops for foar of being pursued by the Par- 
iaiaiMy till, having gained the ascent above Chal- 
fioc, he stopped his horse to look back .on Paris. 
It is said, tbat then reproaehing that great city, 
.jtrlikb be had always honouied and enriched fay 



his royal presence, and tipbraiding Vis ingrat>>^ 
tude^ he swore he woukl not return into it but 
through a breach, and that be would lay it so 
low, Uiatit should never more be in a condition 
of lifting up itself against the king. After this 
he went to lodge that qight at Trappe«^ and 
the next morbing arrived at Chartrea; where 
his officers, thone of his council, and the cour^ 
tiers, came up to him, one after another, in great 
disorder; 90om» on foot, others on horseback 
without boots, several on their mu]e% and in 
their robes, every man making hii escape as 
he was best able, and. in a great hurry, for fear 
of being stopped ; in short, all of them in a con- 
dition not unlike the secvants. of David, at his 
departure from Jerusalem, travelling in a mis- 
er^ble equipage after their distrened mastte*, 
when be fled before the rebel Absalom. 

The Duke of Guise, who, on the one side, 
had been unwiHing to push things to an extrem- 
ity, to the end he might make his trea^ with 
the kmg, and that it might not be said he was 
not at liberty ; and, pn the other side, not be- 
lieving that he Wpuld have gone away in that 
manner, as if he fled from his subjects, who, 
stopping short of the Louvre by fifty paces,, 
seemed unwilling to pursue their advaptage any 
(arther, was much surprised at this retreat, 
which broke the measures he had taken : but 
as he was' endued with an admirable presence 
of mind, and that he could at a moment's warn- 
ing accommodate his resolutions to any acci- 
dent, how unej^ected or troublesbme soever, he 
immediately applied bimseHf to put Paris in a 
condition of fearing nothing, to quiet all diin^ 
there, and restore them to their former tran- 
quillity, and withal to give notice to the wbble 
kingdom how matters had passed at the barr^ 
cadei, as much to his own advantage as possi- 
bly he oould. 

To .thi« effect be possessed himself of the 
strongest places in the city, of the Temple, of 
the Palace, of the town-house, of the two Chas- 
telets, of the gates, where he set guards, of the 
arsenal, and oif the Bastile, whi^ was surren- 
dered to him tbo easily by die governor Testif ; 
the government of which he gave to Bussy Le 
Clerc, the moat audacious of the sixteen. He 
obliged the magistrates to proceed in the courts 
of judicature as formerly ; he «nade a new 
provost of merchants, and sheriffs, a Heutenant 
civil, colonels, and captains of the several 
wards, all devoted to the League, in the room of 
those whom b« suspected : he retook, without 
much trouble, all the places both above and 
below on the river, ' that the passages for pr»> 
visions might be free : . he wrote at last to tha 
king, to the towns, and to his particular fiieiidf« 
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' and draw op nuDiiMts (or vdedanUkms) in a 
■fjrle which had nothing in it hot what was 
great and generous; while he endeavoured to 
justify his proceedings, and at the Hflte time to 
presenre the respect which was owiiigto the 
king ; protesting alwajs, thai he was moMt ready 
to pay him an entire obedience, and that he 
proposed nbthlng to himseir, but that provision 
should be made fiir the safety of religion, and 
of good Catholics, which were designed, to be 
oppressed through the pemicidus counsels of 
such at held intelligenee with hereties, and pro- 
• jected noihiag but UiO ruin of religion and the 
state. 

These letters, together with those which the 
Parisians wrote (o the other towns, exhorting 
all men to combine with theA for their common 
preserration in the Catholic &ith, and those of 
the king, which on the contrary^ werfe written 
in too soft a styfe, and where there appeared 
more of fear and of excuse than of resentment 
and just complaint for so sacrilegious an at- • 
tempt, had this effect, that the greatest part of 
the people, far from befog scandalized at- the 
barricades, approved them, loudly praising the 
conduct of the Duke of Cruise, whom they be- 
tiOTed to be full of zeal ibr the Catholic faith, 
for the good of the kingdom, and for the service 
of the king. And as he desired nothing so 
nu/ch as to confirm them in that opimon, he was 
willing that the body of the city should send 
their deputies to the king, humbly to beseech 
his majesty that x he would forget what was 
passed, and return to his good town of Paris, 
where his most loyal subjecu were ready to give 
him ail the highest demonstrations of their obe- 
dience and devotion to his service. 

He permitted that even processitms shouU be' 
made in the habit of penitents, to desire of God 
that he would please to mollify the king's heart ; 
and this was performed with so much ardour, 
that there was one which went fiom Parb as far 
as Ghartres, in a most extraordinary' equipage, 
tmder the conduct of the famous friar Afige. 
This honest father was Henry de Joyeuse, 
Count of Bouchage, and brother to the late ^ 
duke. He had given up himself to be a capu- 
chin about a year before this rime ; M^ing euch 
Mrong impressions made upon him by the death 
and good -example of his wife, {jatharine de 
•Nogaret, sister to the Duke of EUpemon, that 
he was inflamed with a desire of repentance ; 
insOBHich, that neither the tears of his brother, 
•or the entreaties and favours of the king, who 
loved him exoeedingly, nor the ardent solicita- 
lionB of all the court, were able to remove him 
from the reooliition he had taken of leading ao 
aostare a life. This noble tn^, having put a 



crown of ihoma upon his head, and canyng w 
overgrown cross upon his shoulders, loUovved 
by his fraternity, and by a great namber of pen- 
itents, and others wiio represented in their hab- 
its the several persons of the Paasioo, led on 
thai procession, singing paalms and litanies. 
The march of theee penitents was so well man* 
aged, that they entered the great chnorh ti 
Ghartres just as the king waalhero at vespers. 
As ihey entered, they began to aing the Jlfass- 
itn in a very doleful tone ; and at the sanM 
time, two swinging friars, armed with diad* 
ptines, Uid lustily on iMor friar Ange, whose 
back was naked. The application was noC 
hard lo make, nor very advantageoua to the 
Parisians ; for the charitable creMnre seemed 
evidently to desire the king, that hewookl 
please to ^pardon them, as Jeaus Christ was 
willing to fbri^ive the Jews for those borr^ 
hie outrages which they iiad committed against 
him. 

A speetaiele so surprising produced difTersnl 
effects in the minds of tfie standers-by ; accord- 
ing to the variety of their tempers, some of them 
were melted into compassion, others were 
moved to laughter, and some evea to indigna- 
tion ; and more than all the rest, the Marshal de 
Biron, who, having no manner ef folsrii for this 
sort of devotimi, and fearing, besidas, thataooM 
dangerous Leaguers might have crowded in 
amongst them, witl^ intention to pieaeh the 
people into a mutiny, oounseUed the king te 
clap them up in prison every mother's son. Bol 
that good prince, who, notwithstanding all his 
. faiilts, had a stock of piety at the boOom, and 
much respect for all things that related to re- 
ligion, rejected wholly this advice. He Ifetened 
to thjsm much more fkvoorably than he had 
heard all the harangues of the former deputies ; 
and promisM to grant them the pardon they de* 
sired for the town which he had so mach fe- 
voured, on epndition they woakl retmm to their 
obedience. And truly, it is exceeding probaMei 
that he had so done from that very tine, if they 
had hot afterwards given him fireah provoe^ 
tions, by proposing the terns onwhkh they ian 
slated for the peace which they desired. 

For the Duke of Gvise, to whom all theee 
fair apptfiifanoes were very serviosahle, and 
could be no wayt prejudicial, and who always 
pursued his designs, in a direct line, knew ae 
wen to manage the dtspositicn of the qneea- 
mother, who had aeeined at first to be saoch 
startled at his demandi, that be recalled her 
with much dexterity into his iateresta, by work- 
ing on these two passions which were rooted in 
her s<^l. She diesired to raite to the throne^ 
after the death tf the kmg her aon, her fraad' 
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«« Hwry do Lorrdn, Marqtait du Poat; awl 
boUeved that the Duke af Guim would contrib- 
irta lo II all that was in his power. But as cun- 
ning as she was, she sa.w not into the bottom of 
tlMt prince, who ted her onlj with Tsio hopes 
of that succession for another, to which he per- 
•onally aspired. She infioiiely haled the Duke 
of Bspemon.; and believing he was the nun 
who, having poosessed himself of the king'r soul, 
had rendet^ her suspected to him, longed to 
ton him out of court ; promising herself, by- that 
means, to be re-established in the management 
of affairs^ from which the favourites had removed 
her. And the Duke of Guise, who had as little 
kindneas as herself for the Duke of Espemon, 
ooocorrod in the same design, with at least as 
much earnestness, but for a niuch different end, 
for he desired to be absolute himself. In this 
manner, this subtle prince, always disselnbling, 
and artifieiaUy hiding the tme motives hj which 
he acted, drew the queen at last to consent to 
all (bathe desired ; and, above all, to givo her 
allowance, that a request shflftild be presented to 
the king^ in the name -of the cardinals, the 
princes, the peers of France, the lords, the dep- 
uties of Paris, and the other towns, and of all 
the Catholics united for. the defence of the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion. 

This request, which, ii^ the manner of its ex- 
pressions, was couched in most respedfol terms^ 
eontsuned, notwithstanding, inihe boUomof it, 
oerCain propositions, at least as hard as tho Ar- 
tidea of Nanoy ; and even asthoM which, noC 
Jeog before, were profMsed to the queen by the 
Doke of Guise. For'afler a protestation in the 
begianingof it, that in whatsoever had passed 
till that present time, there had been nothing 
done, Ima by a pura zeal for (Sod's honour, and 
for the preservation of hb church, they demand 
of the king, that he woukf maka-war with the 
Huguenots, and that he would oondude no 
peace tiU all fieresies were rooted ovt : That it 
wv^ild please him to use the servioe of the 
Duk^ of Guise in so just anf holy an undertak- 
ing : That he would drive out of the court, and 
dMpoil of all their offices, all those who heU a 
teoret correspondence with the Huguenots, and 
principally the Duke of' EspemOn, and his 
brother La Valette ; against whom there are ra» 
cited, in that request, all imaginable crimes 
thai coold be thought 'most capable of render* 
iag them odicius and insupportable to the whole 
kingdom: That he wouki deliver the nation • 
from the just apprehensions it had, of foiling 
aae day under the power and dominite of her- 
eiiea: And (that there might be given to die 
^dCy of Piris a foil assurance hetMwforth tn en- 
* joy a perfect trttquUlitj withoat foar of op. 



prcssion,) be would not only please jc- coniSm 
the new j^rovofts and shrriA, but that also the 
said city msy have full and eniire .liberty ipr 
the future, to itaake choice of such as shall sue 
coed in those places, and in those cf city cokn 
neb and capuins. 

This request was extremely displeasing to the 
King, who saw but too clearly, that their inten- 
tion was to give the law to him hereafter, whom 
they had first so haughtily afiVonied. He there- 
fore caused it lo be examined in his council, 
• whore there was but small agreement, bc;cause 
the members of it were divided in their inter- 
ests. There were but two methods to be taken 
on that subject ; either for the king to jqm with 
the League againit the Hugu^ots, as the. re- 
quest demanded,, or to make war against the 
Lesgue with all his power, in conjunction with 
the Huguenots ; for unleto he espoused one of 
tt^oae interrsis, it was impossible for him to suc- 
ceed. Thoee of the council who loved not the 
Duke of EspernoD, who were many, and who 
foared that the acting of the king's forces, in 
combination with the Huguenoitt would prove 
of great prejudice to his reputation, siid oC 
greater to religion, were for the former prop- 
osition and counsel, that all difierences should 
bie accommodated in the best manner they couU 
with the Duke of Gaiser-which was also the 
desire of the queen-mother ; but the rest, who, 
for the most part, consisted of those persons 
whose disgrace and banishment was demanded 
in the request, insisted strongly on the second, 
and gave thejr voice for a war to be made 
against the duke to the uttermost; fortifying 
thnr opinion by the number of forces whkC 
the king might raise promiscuously, both finooi 
CaibolMs and Protestants, because this was 
not a war of religion, but that the sovereign 
only armed himself to quell and chastise his re- 
beUious'Sobjects. 

It wooU he a matter of much difficulty to teD 
preeisefy what was Ihe true resolution which 
the king took betwixt the extremes of these 
different 4MMinseb ; but it may bo toU for a ceiw 
tain truth, that having a long time deliberated, 
and that much more in his own breast than with 
his council, he seemed at length, att on a swt 
den, to pitch upon the first; whether it were, 
that being, as he was, a good Catholic, and 
hadng the Hugnenots,1ie ceuld not yet come to 
a resolution of uniting himself to them ; or 
wcfs it, that he thsrnght not himeelf at Cbatiime 
strong enough, even with the king of Navarre's 
asajetaiwe, to destroy the League, which was 
grown more powerful than ever since the barri- 
eades, and headed by a man so ab1d,sDbold, 
and so su oeen rf U , as the Duke of Guise; or 
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Ititly, *» many have belterid, .dial being 
fltrongly persuaded he should never be in safety, 
nor be master in his kingdom, while that prince, 
whom he hated mortall/, was liring, he took up, 
from that very moment, a resohition within hin»- 
-self to despatch him out of the wortd : and that 
he might draw him into (he net which he was 
spreading Ibr him, was willing to grant in a 
manner whatsoever he desired, as if it #ere 
done in contemplation of a peace. 

Whatsoever were his trve motive, (fbr I de- 
fire toot that random guesses should be taken ibr 
truths,) it ia certain, that though the king was 
highly exasperated against the League, yet he 
aiMwered their request with much gentleness^ 
and moderation, assuring th<em thai he wouM as- 
semble the three estates at Blois, in the month 
of September, there to adviie of the means to 
give them satisfiiction, and to deliver them from 
the jealousy they had of fUling one day under 
the dominion of a Huguenot prince ; Uiat for 
what related to the Ouke of Espemon, he wouM 
do them justice, like an equitable king^-and 
wouU make it manifest that he preferred the 
public welfare before the consideratitm of any 
private person. 

Accordingly, in the first place, that duke was 



despoiled of his government of Normandy, ( 
manded to depart from court, and retire himself 
10 Angoulleme. Not long time afterwards, the 
king concluded a treaty with the lords of the 
League, to whom, besides the places which 
they had ali^oady in possession, the towns of 
Montreuil, Orleans, and Bourges, were given 
Ibr six years. A publication of the Council of 
. Trent was promised, «ri(h provision against that 
part of it which was contrary to the liberties of 
the GMlican cUurch. There was given to the 
Duke of Guise, instead of the tide c^ constable, 
that of head of the French gendarmerie, which 
signifies the same thing. Two armies were 
promised to be raised against the Huguenots ; 
one in Dauphtne, under the command of the 
Duke of Mayenne ; and the other in Saintonge 
and Poitoo, which should be commanded by a 
general of the king^s i>wn choi<ie : For the new 
constable, under another name, wouM not be so 
hr from court, legt his absence from thence 
might be of iH consequence to his party. In 
conclusion^ the king caused to be published the 
fiunous edict of July, which he commanded to be 
called the Edict of the Reunion, where he did 
more in &vour of the lioague than the League 
itself desired &om him. 

For, after having declared in that edict, that 
he would have all his si^jeets united to him* 
Mlf ; that, in like manner as their soub are re* 
iaaawd with the same priie, by the blood of oar 



Lord and Savioor Jesus dirist, so abo fUtj 
and their posterity should be one body With 
himy— he swears, that- he will empkf all liia 
forces, without sparing his proper liife, to exter- 
minate from his realm all 'heresies condemned 
by councils, and principally by that of Trent, 
without ever making any peace or truce with 
heretics, or any edict in Uieir favour. He wiBs, 
that all princes, lords, gentlemen, and inhabit- 
ants of towns. And, generally, all his siU>jecls, 
as well' ecclesiastical as secular, shouM take the 
same oath: That &rther, they should swear and 
promise, fbr the time present, and fi»r ever, after 
it shall have pleased God to dispose of his life, 
without having given him issue male, not to re- 
ceive for king, any prince whatsoever who Aall 
be a heretic, or a promoter of heresy. He de- 
clares rebels, and guilty of high treason, and u> 
have forfeited all privileges which have former- 
ly been 'granted to them, all persons and all 
towns which shall reftlse to take this oath, and 
sign this union. He promises never lo headam 
any^military employment, but on soch as shall 
make a sighal profession of the Roman Catho- 
lic religion f and prohibits, in express terms; that 
any man whoseevcr shaU be admitted UV the ex- 
ercise of any efiice of judicature, or any employ- 
ment belonging to the treasury, whone prafos- 
sion of the Roman Catholic religion appean not 
under the attestation of the bishop, or hu sub- 
stitutes, or at least of the curates or their vi- 
cars, together with the deposition often witness- 
es, all qualified and unsuspected persons. He 
also swears to hold for his good and loyal sob- 
jects, and to protect and^^l^end, as well those 
who have always fbUowedthe League, as those 
others who have formerly united and associated 
themselves against the heretics ; and that at this 
present he unites them to himself^ to the end 
they may all act together in order to one com- 
mon end : And that he holds fbr null, and a« 
never done, that which seenw to have been dona 
against him, as well in the town of Paris as No- 
where ; particularly since the twelfth of May to 
the day of the puUieation of this edict ; without' 
future molestation, or bringing into trouble any 
person whomsoever, for any ihbg relating to the 
premises. But he also wilb, t^ all hw aub- 
jecto, of what quality soever, swear, that they 
will and do renounce all leagues and oonfedera* 
tions, as well without as within the realm, which 
are contrary to this union, on pain of being pun- 
ished as infKngera of their oatl:^ and gvUty ol 
high treason. 

This edict was verified in parliament the one- 
and-twent«eih of July ,^and published iaaediate- 
ly after; being received with extraordinary 
transports of joy by the Leaguers, who believei 
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dai hf ii tbsy had obtaioed a dear Tietorj 
against the kuif , whoa thej beheM entirely 
luhjocted to the will and good pleaeure of their 
heads. ■ He himself alsot-as it is refwrted, with 
pR^ound dissimulatioD, tndeaToured all he was 
able to oonflrm them in that opinion, by makini^ 
poblicdemoQstrations oThis joj and sa.tis&ctiQn 
for the peace. He was very solicitous to cause 
bis edict to be signed by all ^ princes and 
lords who were then at court: Vie proclAinied 
the ooorention of the three e:.iates at Bloisi 
which was to be at the beginning of October 
following : He procured the Otters patent for the 
Duke of Ghnse's commission of intendant^gene- 
lal over all his armies, with the same power 
which is annexed to that of constable, to be veri- 
6ed in piurliament : He received him at Chartres, 
with such particular tokens of esteem, aflection,' 
and trust, that it was believed the tender frienid- 
ship which was betwiit them, when the king 
was then but Duke of Anjou, was once more n^ 
newed: He favoured all his creatures^ on whom 
he bestowed considerable e^iployments; and, at 
but, to satisfy him in that point which of all 
others was most nice, he caused the Cardinal of 
Bourbon to be solemnly declared the next of 
Mood, to bins by allowing him all the privileges 
and prerogatives which belong to the beir^pre- 
sumptive of the crown. A fter all, as ii is almost 
impossible that a violent passion in. the soul, 
what care soever be taken V> conceal it, should 
not discover itself by its consequences, aftd by 
some indications whibh break out oven from the- 
ckMest men ; so this prince* as great a master as 
he was in the art of dissimulation, could not act 
his part so well, but that he gave occasion to 
those who were more clear-sighted to believe, 
or at leastwise to suspect, thai all which at that 
time was done by him to testify his joy, was 
ttoly to cover his mdignation and his hatred, 
which urged him inces s a n tly to revenge himself 
on those from whom he had received such un» 
worthy usage. For, being departed from Char« 
tres^ SLtid going thence to Rouen, where he made 
the edict of reumoo, he wouU never be persua- 
ded to go to Paris at his retunii what inetance 
soever the deputies of the parliament, and those 
ef the towi^ couU make to him ; always alleging 
foint ezcufoi^ which he grounded only on the 
preparations which ho was to make in order to 
his meetmg the estates at Blois. He still re- 
tained near his person his guard of the five-and 
forty, which the Duke of Guise had requested 
him to dismiss. He gave the command of the 
anny designed for Poitou to the Duke of Nevers, 
whom the 'Duke of Quisc^ hii brother-in-law, 
couki never endure sine^ his renunciation of the 
Leagusb He admitted none to his private 



friendship but the Marshal d'Aussont, ibe Lei4 
Nicholas d*Angennes de Ram^uiUet, Colonel 
Alphcnso d'Ornaoo, and some few others, who 
were no friends to the Duke of Guise. 

In fine, that which made the greatest noise 
was, that the Chancellor de pbivcmy, the Presi- 
denu Bellievre and Brulart, and the Sieurs de 
ViUeroy and Pinart, (the two secretaries of state, 
who had given him advice to accoaamodate 
matters wUh. the Duke of >Onise,) were abso* . 
lutely dbgraced. The queen-mother, who had 
managed that accommodation, had Uttle or no 
part in business, and was wholly excluded froai 
the ^pabinet counciL The seals were given t« 
Francis de Monthekm^ a famous advocale, a 
man of rare integrity, and of inviolable fideli^ to 
the kind's service, who raiMd him' to that high 
employment, without his .own seeking at the re- 
commendation of the Duke of Kevers,wlio was ' 
knowa to be op very ill terms with the Duke oi 
Guise. _ ' 

All this was sufficient, without doubt, to alarm 
that prince^ and give him caution to look about 
biro, or at least to sdspect the king's intentions 
towards him; but the flourishing condition 
wherein he was placed, the applausee wfaioh 
were given him both by the people and by the 
cnurt itselfj which admired both bis conduct and 
his perpetual felicity, and regarded him as arbi- 
trator aod nytster of affurs, and, the certain 
opinipn which \m bad that all things wouU go for 
him iji the estatss, had so far Uimied hiti^ that 
he believed it was not m the power of fortune to 
do him any prejudice, not so much as to shako 
him, or to give the smallest stop to the fuU ca* 
Eser of his success. Thus he entered as it 
were in triumph into Blois at the end of Septeoi* 
her; and the king came thither about the same 
time, to order the preparations for the estates. 
He commanded, that all fiiture proceedings 
should be as it were sanctified by two solamn 
and conspicuous acts of piety ; which were a 
most devout and magnificent procession made on 
the first Sunday of October, the second day of 
that month, and by a general communion, taken 
by all the deputies on the Sunday fbttowing, tho 
ninth of the same month ; on which the king, in 
token of a perfect reconcilement, received, with 
the Duke of Guise, the precious body of Jesus 
Christ from the hands of the Cardinal de Bour- 
bon, in the church of Samt Saviour.. After 
which, all those who were expected being at 
length arrived, the assembly of the states was 
opened on Sunday the sixteenth of that month, 
m the great hall of the castle of Blois. 

As it is not my business to say any thing oi 
this assembly, which relates not precisely to the 
history of the Leagaoi 1 shall not mmole 09- 
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■nlf with Qvery pirtioiilar which puaed in it. I 
AMY only sajc, that the king, who was naturmU^ 
eloquent , opened the assembly with an excellent 
oration ; wherein, after he bad, \n a meet majes- 
«ttc manner, and with most pathetic words, ex- 
horted the deputies to their duty, he either could 
not, or would not, conoeaJ from them, that he had 
not so far forgotten tiie past actions, but that he 
had taken up a firm resolution to inflict an ex- 
emplary punishment on such who should persist 
in acting against ^is authority, and continue to 
be still possessed with that spirit of lekguin^ and 
eaballing which was upon the point ^ ruining 
the state ; neither would he henceforth spare 
those who should have any other union than that 
which the members ought to have with their 
head, and subjects with their sovereign. 

This touched sp sensibly the Leagtiers ofithat 
assembly, and piincipally their head, who looked 
on this speech as particularly addressed to him- 
self, that they proceeded even to ibreatening 
that they would break off the estates by tlieir 
departure, if the kin|^ who had commanded his 
speech to be primed, would not give order to 
suppress it, or at least correct that passage. 
There are some who affirm, tha:t, after a rough 
dispute concerning it, the king permitted at last 
that something should be altered, and the harsh- 
ness of his expressions a little mollified ; but 
there are others, and even of their number who 
. heard it spoken, who assure us, that it came out 
iq public in the same terms it was pronounced. 
However it were, it is certain that this 09m- 
plaint of theirs much exasperated the king^s 
mind, who saw deariy by this proceeding, that 
the League, notwithstanding its reunion with 
him, had plill a separate interest of its own, and 
extremely opposite to his. 

I will adventure lo say farther, that he was 
then fully persuaded of it, when he perceived 
that the Duke of Guise, who was the true head 
of it, was evidently m^re powerful than himself 
m those estetes. For, besides that the greatest 
part of the deputies had been elected by. the 
&ctious intrigues of his dependants in the prov- 
inces, those who were chosen to preside over 
the ssveral orders, that is to say, the Cardinals 
of Bourbon and of Ghuse for die clergy ; the 
Count of Brissac and the Baron of Magnac ^r 
the nobility ; and the provost of merchants, La 
Chapeiie Martiui, for the third order, were all of 
tfiem entirely at the duke's devotion. 

Insomuch, that at the second session, afler the 
edict of reunion had been solemikly confirmed, 
sworn to again, and passed into a fundamental 
law of the state, when the petitions of the three 
orders were read, he saw, that, under pretence 
•f desiring to rdform some abuses which were 



crept into the state, they were filled with an in- 
finite number of propositions, which tended to 
the manifest diminution, or rather the annihilar- 
tion, of the Iroyal authority ; and to reduce the 
government to that pass, that there should re- 
main to the king no more than the empty name 
and vain appearance of a sovereign monarch; 
and that all the real and essential part of sover 
•ignty should be in the League, which abso- 
kitely depended on the Duke of Guise. 

Yet, further, thby were not satisfied barely to 
pnypose these things ; leaving to the kin^, ac- 
cording to the ancient laws and constitution ot 
the monarchy, the power of either passing or re- 
fusing them, according to his pleasure, after they 
had been well examined in his council ; but they 
pretended, that after they had been received by 
the consent of the three orders, they should be- 
come laws of course, and be inviolable, so that 
the kmg should not have the power either 10 
change or abrogate them in his council. Then 
tfahsy would have an abatement of taxes and im- 
posts ; but so much out of measure, that ihey 
took away from the kili^ the means of making 
that war in which themselves had engaged him. 
They would also, that the Council of Trent 
should be received absolutely, and without mod- 
ification. And the famous attomey-genoral 
Jaques de Faye d*£spesses, who, in a great as- 
sembly hekJ on that occasion, maintained, with 
strength of reason, against some decrees of that 
council, the prerogatives of the king, (or regalia) 
and the immunities of the GKUlican church, was 
so ill treated there, thou^ he> had bafiled the 
archbishop of Lyons, who undertook to destroy 
those privileges, that the king, whowasafTroni- 
ed in the person of his attorney, was not a little 
displeased at their proceedings. 

But above all things they w;ere urgent with 
him, and pressed it with incredible obstmacy, that 
the King of Navarre, who at the same time had 
assembled the estates of his party at Rocfaeile, 
and from thenfee had sent to those at Blois, in- 
timating his desire of a' general council to be 
summoned, where all thugs might be accommo- 
dated, shouMfirom that time forward be declared 
incapablexif ever suooeeding tothe crown. They 
had made a decree concerning this, by consent 
of the three orders, at the partioialr instance of 
the order of the clergy. And the king, who 
clearly foresaw the terrible consequences of thia 
impaialleled injustice, and who was plied inces* 
santly to subscribe it, was not able to defend 
himself otherwise, than by amusing them with 
delays, «nd rubs which he dexterously caused tc 
be thrown in their way, on sundry pretences. 
It was toot doubted but that the Duke of Guise 
(who, having two-thirds of the estates lor hiq. 
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r tfiemMier Unr*,) wh auUior 
tf all ihtM proponCiotot m contrary to the tius 
intoraMi and autharky of tho king, otpoeiaUy 
it was widtm, that he employed all hie 
n to eanae hioMitf to ha declaredi ia the 
lieuteoaaUgenesal thfwigh tho whole 
kingdon^ at if he would poeae ie himself of that 
mpwe mmmand, without liependeooe en tho 
kan^ and diat he pretended hie prince to be no 
■ore hif maater, aa not having power to r 
hiHi of a dignity which he was to hold 
I given him by othen. 
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AU theee thingi, so unworthy of the majeaty 
of a great king, at the length quite wearied out 
hb pntience; which, after so long dissembling 
hia ittjuriea, on tha sodden broke out into 4he ex- 
tremity of rage; insomuch that those among his 
confidants, who ardently desired the destruction 
of the duke for their own advanta^, found not 
tho loast trouble .in passing on the king for 
tratha aaany reports, aiid oftentimes very ground- 
leas rumour^ which tan of the duke : adding to 
them, that it was he who> underhand had drawn 
the Doke of Savoy to possess himself of the mar- 
Miiate of Salooeo, as ho had lately done. And 
UM they confidently aifirmed, though the ditkr, 
by hb own interest in the estates, had procured 
tham lo vote a war against the Savoyard. Thus, 
whether it were that the king had long il&noe r»- 
aolved to rid bis hands of the Duke of Ouise, in 
revtege of some ancient grudge and sense of the 
aflifUBts he had received from him, particularly 
€P that fatal day of the barricades ; or were it, 
that, being sincerely reconciled to him, he had 
taken, or perhaps resonied, that resolution when 
he saw him a!et against him in the estates, of 
which he bad made himself the master, and be- 
Unving his own condition desperate if he made 
not hmrte to prevent it; most certain it is, that he 
deliberated tw more, but only ooneerning the 
manner of executing what he hiad determined. 

He had only two wnys td ehoCse ; the one by 
justice, first committing him, and afterwards 
Baking his process ; the other by fact, which 
was to have him slain. He managed this con> 
•nllation with exceeding secrecy, admittmg only 
fimror five of his confidantn, on whom he most 
relied. One of these was Beanvais Nangis, 
«^ having served the king well m his army 
agftinst the Reytera, was restored so fully in his 
favour, that in reoompense of the command of 
colonel of the French infintry which the Duke 
flf Bspemon had got over his head, he made him 
•fierwards admiral of France, though he never 
enjoyed that great dignity, which he had only 
rnider the signet. 

This lord, who was as prudent and temperate 
Id Qooneil, as prompt and daring m eieeotion, 



condudad for tha methods cf justiee, miintain- 
inf that they were not only the more honest, but 
also the more safe^ because the fear alone which 
wonU posseas4he duke*s party, lest they should 
kill him, in case they attempted to deliver him 
by force, and by that means binder the course af 
justice, wouM stop ^ manner of such proceed* 
ing, and restrain them withni the terms of duty : 
That after all, if he were once made prisoner, 
which might be done widMmt nobo or tonmlt, it 
wouU be easy to give him &oh judges as should 
soon despatch hb trial, and that afterwards ho 
night be executed la prison, according to the 
bwv. But if, on the contrary, the^ sboidd eater 
crudely on so bloody an execntaoo, there was 
danger lest diat action, which was never to be 
well justified, and which the Leagnera would 
certainly cause to pass in the world for tyraan^ 
cal and perfidious, might raise a rebelUon in the 
greatest part of France, which had already de- 
clared so loudly fbr that prince, '#liom they re- 
garded as the piHar of religion, and wouU dlor^ 
wards look en as the martyr of it. But the rest, 
who believed it impooiible on that occasion to 
observe the ordinary fbrms cf law and justice, 
and thought that, the head being once cut off, 
the body of the League wouM immediately fall 
like a dead body, were of opinion, that he should 
bo despatched with all pomibl^ speed, which was 
easy to perform, especially in tlie castle, where 
tho duke was almost houriy in thekin^s power, 
whom he had in no manner of distrust, as suf- 
ficiently appeared by his lodging there. 

In the mean time, it b most certain that thb 
secret was not kept so close, but that he re- 
ceived advertisement from more than one of his 
imminent danger, and that hb death already 
was resolved. And he slighted not^so mudi 
theee obeervations, as intrepid as he was, or as 
he affected to appear, by replymg conthnuaUy, 
They dare not, but that, two or three days before 
hb death, be consulted on thb aflkir, which so 
nearly concerned him, with the cardinal of 
Guise hb brother, the arehbbhop of Lyons, the 
president do Neuilly, tha provost of the mer- 
chants, and the Sieur de MaAdrevile, governor of 
St. Menehoud, on whom he principally relied. 
In weighing those prooft wbbh m a manner 
wore ii^ubitahlo that a design was laid against 
him, they wera unanihiously of opinion, that the 
safeet courSb was to be taken, and that under 
aome pretence or other he shouki instantly r^ 
tbe; excepting only th« archbishop, who con- 
tmued obstinate to the contrary, fortifying hb 
opinbn with thb argument, that since he was 
upota the point of earrymf aH ihinp in the a^ 
fates according to hb wish, ho ran tho haxardsl 
losing all by bavmg them; and that, for Iha 
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IMC, it was not cradibk that the king ihaald be 
•oilladrited, MU>iiicurtbeiiuuiifeet<Uii|^of 
raining hinuel( bj striking that unhappy Mow. 
To wiHch Mnndrerile repliM, swearing that lor 
a'manof senseyas he was, he was the worst 
arguer be erer knew. **For," said he, ** you 
talk of the king as if be were a wary and cool- 
headed prince, looking before him at erery step ; 
and will not understand that he is' only a hot- 
brained fool, whe thinks no &rther than how to 
sieoute what his tWo base passions, fear and 
hatred, which possees him, have once made sink 
into his imagination, and nover copsidevs what a 
wise man ought to do on ibis occasion. It were 
a folly, therefore, for the duke to hazard himself 
in such'a mannes, and u» be mored by so weak 
a reason, to k)se all in a moment." 

It is wonderful to obserre^ that the most dear- 
sighted men, who Iwve U in their power, if they 
will use the means be&re them, to avoid that 
which is called their 'destiny, afUr the misfor- 
tune is happened, shoukf suffer themselves lo 
.be dragged and hurried to it as it were by force, 
in spite of their understanding and their fore- 
sight, which their own rashnessj and not a pre- 
tended iatality, renders unprofitable to them. It 
ii reported, that the Duke of jQuise confessed 
that this discourse of Mandrevile . carried the 
greater force of reason; yet nevertheless, he 
added, that having gone so far forward as he 
then was, if he should see death coming in at 
the windowi upon him, be would not give one 
step backward to the door, though by so doing, 
ne were certain to avoid it. Nevertheless, it is 
very probable, that the encouragement he had 
to speak with so much loftiness and resolution, 
Was the assurance, which he thought he had, 
that the king, whose genius he knew,- particu- 
larly since the day when he entered into the 
Louvre, where the duke gave himself for lost, 
would never afterwards dare to take up so bold 
a resolution aa to kill him. 

It is certain, that when the Sieur iie Yins, 
one of his greatest confidants, had written to him 
fi'om Provence, that he Aould beware of keeping 
so near the king, and not rely on those large ^ 
testimonies of lus affection which he said he ' 
oad received ; the duke answered him, tha^ he 
reposed not the hopes of his own safety on the 
king's virtoe, whom he knew to be ill-natured, 
*ad a hypocrito, but on his judgment and on 
his fear; b^ause it was not credible, but he 
must needs understand, that he himself was 
rained in case lie made any attempt against his 
psrson. But heieamed, at his own cost, by the 
onhappy cxperisMot which he made^ that it had 
been better for him to have* followed the wise 
idnoe which wis given him, and which he hinH 



self had approved, than a bare con j e c tn ie , and 
the impulse of his inborn generosity, which his 
bloody and lamentable deaSi, as things are com- 
monly judged by their event, has cansed to pasf 
in the world for an effect ofthe greatest rashness. 
It ought not here tobe eipected. Chat I shouki 
dwell on an exact and kmg descrifKion of aH the 
circumstancfts of that tragical action,' which has 
been so unfortunate toPrance, and so ill receive 
ed in tbe world. Besides that they are reeonnt- 
ed, in rery different manners, by the historians 
of one and the other religion, according to their 
different passions, and that the greatest part o< 
them are either false, or have little in them 
worth observation ; the thing was done with •» 
great fecility and precipitation« and withal in eo 
brutal a manner^ chat it cannot be too hastily 
passed over : this then is the plain and snceinct 
relation of it. 

After that the brave Ghrillon, Maitre de Camp 
of the regiment of guards had generously re- 
fined to kill the Duke of Ghiiso, unlem in single 
duel, and. in fm honourable way, the king had 
recourse to Lognac, the first gentleman of his 
chamber, and captain of the forty-fivn^ whe 
promised htm eighteen or twenty of the most 
reeolute amongst them/ and for whom he durst 
be answerable. They were of the number ef 
tho^ whom the Duke of Guise^ who had always 
a distrust of those Gascons, as creatures of the 
duke of Espemoh, had formally demanded that 
they might be dismissed, firom which rri]nesc he 
had afterwards desisted ; inMnmch that it smy 
be said he foresaw the misfottune Chat attended 
him, without being able to avoid it. For, on 
Friday the twenty-third of December, being 
entered about eight of the ckx:k in the momiug 
intQ the great hall, where the king had intfcmated 
on Thursday night that he intended to hold the 
council very early, that he might afterwards go 
to jVoiAre IMnw (b Oftry ; sooM came to teD him 
that his majesty expected him in the oM ckieet, 
^t he was not there, but m the other which looks 
into the garden. • Upon this, he arose feom 
the fireside, where, finding himself somewhat 
indisposed, he had been seated; and passed 
through a narrow entry, which was on one side 
the hall, into the diamber, where he found Lof- 
tiac, with seven or eight of the forty-fire ; the 
king himself having caused them to enter mto 
that room very secretly before daybreak : the 
rest of them wero posted in the old ckMeC, and 
all of them had great, poniards hid under their 
doaks, expecting only' the coming of the Duke 
of Guise, ta make sure work with him, whether 
it were In the chamber or m the doeet, in case 
he shoidd retire thither for his defence. 
There needed not so great a prspaifttioo fir 
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iIm kiAiBf of a uoglo man, who came thither 
without diatrust of any thing that was designed 
against him ; and who, holding his hat in one 
hand, and with the other the lappet of his cloak,, 
which he had wrapped under Us left arm, was 
in no condition of defence. . In this posture he 
advanced to the old doeet, saluting veiy civilWi 
as his custom was, those gentlemen who made 
show of attending him out of respeetj as far as 
the door. And as in lifting up the hangings, 
with the help of one of tliem, he stooped to en- 
ter, he was suddenlf aeixed by the arms, and by 
the legs ; uid at the same instant struck into the 
body before, with fire or six poniards, and from 
behind, into the nape of the neck, and (he throat-, 
wbich hindered bun from spealung one single 
word of all diat he is made to say, or «o miwh 
as drawing out his sword. All that hecouMdo, 
was to drag along his murderers, with the last 
wad strongest effort that he couU make, strug- 
gling and strtriag till he fell down at the bedli 
foot, wrhere^some whUe aH^, with a,deep groan^ 
he yielded up his breath. 

The cardinal of<3uise, and archbishop of Ly^ 
ens, who were hi the coimcil-han, rising up at 
the D tti ss, with intention of running to his aid, 
were owde prisoners by the mandiab D^Au- 
BMB and OeRstr; at the sanae time, the cardi- 



nal oRBourbou was also seiMd in the castle, to- 
gether with Ame d'Este, Duchess of Nemours, 
and mother of the Guises, and the Prince ot 
JoinriUe, the Dukes of Eibeuf, and Nemnuis^ 
Brissac, and Boisdauphin, with many other lords 
who were oonSdants of the duke, aind Pericard, 
his secretary. And in the mean tinie the grand 
prorost of the king's houjie wept with his archers 
to the chamber of the third estate, in the town- 
house, and there arrested the president Neuilly, 
the provost of merchants, the sherifis Compan 
and Cotte-Blancb, who were deputies for Parii^ 
and some other noconous Leaguers. 

This being done, the khtg himself brougl^ 
the news of it to the queen-mothor ; telling her 
that now he was a real king, since he had cut 
off the Duke of Guise. At which that princess 
beuig much surprised and moved, asking him if 
he had made provision against future accidents, 
he answered her in an angry kind of tone, much 
difieringfiromhis accustomed manner of speaking 
to her, that she nught set her heart at rest, for he 
had tidcen order for what- might happen, and so 
went out surlily to go to mass ; ^et before he 
went, ha sent particularly to cardinal Gondi, and 
to the cardinal Legat Morosiiii, and informed 
them both of what had paaaed, with hie 
to justify hia probeedinfk ; 
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That goTernmant, generally, considered, ii 
of divine autborily, will admit of no dispute : for 
whoever will seriously consider, that no man 
has naturally a Vigbt over his own life, so as to 
murder himself, will find, by consequence, that 
he has no right to take away another's life ; and 
that no pact betwixt man and man, or of corpct* 
rations and individuals, or of sovereigns and sub* 
jects, can entitle them to this right; so that no 
ofiender can lawfully, and without sin, be pun- 
ished, unless that power be derived from God. 
It is He who has commi^oned magistrates, 
and authorized them to prevent future crimes, 
by punishing offenders, and to redress the in- 
jured by distribulive Justice ; subjects therefore 
are accountable to superiors, and the superior 
to Him alone. For, the sovereign being once 
invested with lawful authority, the subject has 
irrevpcably given up his power, and the de- 
pendence of a monarch is alone on God. A 
king, at his coronati(«, swears to govern his 
subjects by the laws of the land, and to maintain 
the several orders of men under him, in their 
lawful privileges ; and those orders swear alle* 
giance and fidelity to him, but with this dis- 
tinction, that the failure fif the people is pun- 
ishable by the king, that of the king is only pun- 
ishable by the King of kings. The people then 
are not judges of good or ill administration in 
Uieir king ; for it is inconsistent with the nature 
of sovereignty that they should be so ; and if at 
some times they suffer, through the irregulari- 
ties of a bad prince, they enjoy more «ften the 
benefits and advantages 'of a good one, as God 
m his providence shall dispose, either for their 
blessing or their punishment. The advantages 
and diMdvantages of such subjection, are sup- 
posed to have been first ^considered, and upon 
this balance they have given iip^ their power 
without a capacity pf resumption ; so that it 
is in Tain for a commonwealth party to plead, 
that men, for exampje, now in being, cannot bind 
their posterity, or give up their power ; ibr if 
subjects can swear only ibr themselves, whei^ 
the &ther dies the subjection ends, and the son. 



who has not sworn, can be no traitor or < 
er, either to the king or to the laws. And a 
this rate,, a long-lived prince may outlive hit 
■overei^y, and bo no longer lawfully a king, 
but in the mean time it is evident, that the son 
enjoys ihe benefit of the kws and goverament, 
whidi is an implicit acknowledgment of subie^ 
tion« It is endless to run through all the extra!^ 
agances of these men, ami it is enou^ ibr m 
that we are settled undoralawfiil goverament 
of a most gracious prince ; thai oar monaidiy is 
hereditary ; that it is naturally poised by onr 
municipal laws, with equal benefit of prinee aad 
people; that he governs^ as he has promked, by 
explicit laws; and what the laws are silent m, 
1 think I may conclude to bo part of his prero^ 
ative ; for what the king has not granted away, 
is inherent in him. The point of socceasioa 
has sufficiently been, discussed, both aa to the 
right of it, and to the interest of the people : one 
inain argument of tlie other sfde is, how often it 
has been removed from the right line ? as in the 
case of King Stephen, and of Henry the Fourth, 
and his descendants of the house of Lancaster. 
But it U easy to answer them, that matter oi 
fact, and jnaiter of right, are different consider- 
ations: both those kipgs were but osurpers in 
effect, and the providence of God restored iha 
posterities of those who were dispossessed. By 
the same argument, they might as well justii^ 
the rebellion and nAirder of the laike king; tar 
there was not only a prince inhonanly put to 
death, but a government overtamed ; and first 
an arbitrary commonwealth, then two tisurpen 
set op against the lawful sovereign } but, to our 
happiness, the samoprovidence 1ms niracaloos- 
ly restored tho right heir, and, to their cooftision, 
as miraculously preserved him. In this present 
history, to go no farther, we soe Hoory the Third, 
by a decree of the Sorbonne, divested, what in 
them lay, of his iifaperial rights ; a pariiament 
of Paris, such another mm our first long paititp 
ment, confirming their decree ; a pope author 
izing all this by his excommunication ; and a 
Holy League and Covenant prosecuting this 
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depoiition by wrtmt yet in imimiely dettk oiily 
hindered him from reieeting hinttelf in glery on 
the throne^ after he wu in meoUeet potteteion 
oflheTiclofy.* Weeee alsetheeameSorbon- 
BWts, the Mune pope, pnrfiemeDt, and league, 
with greater Ibree oppoeing the nndouhted right 
of King Henry the Fourth ; and we eee him in 
the end annnounting all theae difficuUiee, and 
triumphing orer all these dangers. God Al« 
mighty taking care of his own anointed, and the 
true succession ; neither the Papist nor Presby- 
terian Association prevailing at the last in their 
attempts, but both baffled and ruined, and the 
whole tebellion ending either in the submission 
or destruction of the conspirators. 

It is true, as my author has obserred in the 
beginning of his faistory,1hat befiire the Catholic 
League, or Holy Union, which is the subject 
of tfits book, there was a league or combination 
of Huguenots against the goremment of Francs*, 
which produced the conspiracy of Ambois ; and 
the CalTinlst preachers (as 'Mekeray, a most 
impartial historian, inferms us) gave theiropi- 
ttion^ that they might take up arms in their own 
defence, and make way toe a free access to the 
king, to present their remonstrances. But it 
was ordered at the same time, that they shouM 
seize on the Duke of Guise, and the Cardinal of 
Lorratne, his brother, who were then chief min- 
isters, that they might be brought to ^al by 
process before tfie States ; but he adds imme- 
diately*, who could ai«wer for them, that the 
prisoners should not have been killed out of 
hand, and that they would not have made them- 
selves masters of the queen-mother's person, 
and of the young king^, which was laid after^ 
wards to their charge ? The concealed heads 
of this conspiracy were Lewis, Prince of Conde, 
and the famous Admiral de Coligny ; who being 
discontented 'at court, because their enemies, 
the Guises, had the management of affairs un- 
der the queen regent, to their exclusion, arid 
being before tnmml Calvinists, made use of that 
rebellious sect, and the pretence of religion, \o 
cover their ambition and revenge. The same 
Mezeray tells us in one of the next pages, that 
the name of HttgueooU or Fidoos, (from whence 
it was oorrupied,) signifies Leagne or Associa- 
tion, in the Swiss language ; and was brought, 
together with the sect, from Geneva into France. 
Bat from whenceeoev^r they had dieir name, it 
is most certain that pestilent race of people can- 
not, by their principles, be good subjects ; for 
whaterer enforeed obedience tney pay to author^ 

• He was assassinated, by Jaquss Clement, on the 
•d Aurut. IMS, wben he had beslsced Pails with 
ever/ f rospsct of success. 



ity, they believe their class above' the king] 
and how they would order him if they had him 
in their power, our most gracious sovereiga has 
sufficiently experienced when he was in Seol- 
hmd.* As for their boasts that they brought 
him in, it is as much as tme that of tha Calvin- 
ists, who.pretended, as my aiiihor tells you m 
his preface, that they seated his grandfitthefi 
Henry IV. upon the throne. For both French 
and English Presbyterians were fundamentally 
and practically reb^s ; and the French have this 
advantage over ours, that they came in to the 
aid of Henry III. at his greatest need, or ralfaer 
were brought over by the king of Navarre, their 
dedared head, on a prospect of great advantage 
to their religion ; whereas ours never inclined to 
the king's restoration, till themselves had been 
trodden under foot by the independent party, 
and till the voice of three nations called aloud 
ibr him*, that is to say, wben they had no pos- 
sibility of keeping him any longer out of Eng- 
land. But the beginning of leagues, unions, 
dnd associations, by those who called liieni- 
selves God's people, for reformation of religious 
worship, and for the redress of pretended griev^ 
ances in the state, is of a higher rise, and Is 
justly to be dated from Luther's time ; and the 
private spirit, or the gift of interpreting scrip- 
tures by private persons without learning, was 
certainly the original cause of such cabals in 
the reformed churches ; so dangerous An instru- 
ment of rebellion is the holy scriptures in the 
hands of ignorant and bigoted men. 

The Anabapiisis of Germany led up the 
dance, who had always in their mouths, Ailh, 
charity, the fear of God, and mortificatio"is of 
the flesh: prayers, fastings, meditations, eon- 
tempt of riches and honours, were their first 
speciods practices. From thence they grriw 
up; by little and little, to a separation from other • 
men, iMio, according to their pharisaical a^ 
count, were less holy than' themselves ; and 
decency, civility, neatness of attire, good fiirw 
niture, and order in their houscfs, were the 
brands of carnal-minded men. Then they 
proceeded to nickname the days of the weeks, 
nfid Suhday, Monday, Tuesday, &c. as heathen 
luunes, must be rejected for the first, second, 
and third days, distinguishing only by then 
numbers. Thus they began to play, a:B it were, 
at croas-purpdses with mankind ; and to do every 
thing by contraries, that they might be esteemed 
more godly and more ilhiminated. It bad been 

* To which kingdom Charles renairod upon the 
faivltatlonor the Presbyterians, whose clerg7t how* 
ever, treated him with anindseeat rlgoar, whlsli 
be never forgave to the sect. 
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a wonder, cooaideruif their (kncUul peifoctioM, 
ir thej had stopped here. They were now 
knowing and pure enough to extend their pri- 
vate relbrmation to the church and atate; for 
Ciod^t people love always to be dealing bM well 
in temporals as spirituals ; or rather, they leve to 
be fingering spirituals, in order to their .grasping 
temporals. Therefore they had the impudence 
to pretend to inspiration in the exposition of 
scriptures ; a trick which ^ince that time has 
been iamiliariy used by every sect in its lum, 
to advance their interests. Not content with, 
this, they assumed to ^themselves a more par-t 
ticuior intimacy with God's holy spirit ; as if 
it guided them, even beyond the power of the 
scriptures, to knew more of him tl\an was there- 
fai taught. For now the Bible began to be a 
dead letter of iUelf ; and no virtue was attribu- 
ted to the reading of it, but all to the inward 
man, the call of t^ Holy Ghost, and the ingraft- 
ing of the word, opening their understanding to 
hidden mysteries by faith. And here the moun- 
tebank way of canting words came first in use ; 
as if there were something more in reGgion 
than could be expressed in intelligible terms, or 
nonsense were the way to heaven. This of 
necessity must breed dirisions amongst them; 
for every man*s inspiration being particular to 
himself, must clash with another^s, who set up 
for the same qualification ; the Holy Ghost be- 
ing infallible in all alike, though he spoke con- 
trviictions in several mouths. But they had a 
oway of Kcking one another whole [^ mistakes 
were ta be forgiven to weak brethren ; the fail- 
ing was excused for the rif^t intention ; he who 
was more illuminated, would alk>w some light 
to be in the less, and degrees were made in 
oontradietory propositions. Bat godlathers and 
godmothers, by common consent, were already 
set aside, together with the observation of fe»- 
tivals, which they said were of antichristiaa 
institution. They began at last to preach open- 
ly, that ibej had no other king but Christ, and 
by consequence earthly magistrates were out of 
doors. All the gracious promises in scripture 
they applied to themselves, as God*s chosen, and 
an the judgments were the portion of their ene- 
mies. These impieties were at first unregard- 
ed, and afterwards tolerated by their sovereigns ; 
and Luther Himself made request to the Duke of 
Saxony, to doal fiivourably with them, as honest- 
meaning men, who were misled. ' But in the 
end, when, by these specious pretences, they 
had gathered strength, they who had before con- 
cluded that Christ was the only king on earth, 
and at the same time assumefl to themselves 
that Christ was theirs, inferred by good con^ 



aequenee, that they were to maintab their kiagf 
and not only ao, hut to propagate that belief m 
others ; for what God wills, man most obey ; and 
ibr that reason, they entered into a lesgiw of 
association amopigst themselves, to deliver their 
Israel out of Egypt^ to seise Canaan, and to 
turn the idolaters out of possession. Thus yo« 
see by what degress of saintahip they grew np 
into rebellion, under their successive heads, 
Munoer, Phifer, John of Leyden, and Knipper- 
dolUtig, where what violences, impieties, and 
sacrileges they committed, those who are not 
satisfied may read in Sleidaa. The guo*raI 
tradition is, that after they had been besieged 
in Munster, and were fcrced by assault, their 
ringleaders being punished, and they dispersed, 
two shipVlading of these precious sainU was 
disembogued in Scotland, wliera they set t^i 
again, and broached anew their pernicious prin- 
ciples. If this be true, we may eaaily perceive 
on what a noble stuck presbytery was grafted. 
From Scotland they had a blessed passage into 
England ; or at least^ arriving here (ran other 
parts, they soon came to a considerable increase. 
Calvin, to do him right, wrote to King Edward 
y I. a sharp letter against these people ; but our 
Presbyterians after him have been content to 
make use of them in the late civil wars, where 
they and all the rest of tlie sectaries were joined 
in the good oldcause of rebellion against his lato 
majesty; though they could not agree about divid* 
ing the spoib, when they had obtained the victo- 
ry : and it is impoasible they ever shouU, ibr all 
claiming to the spirit, no party will suffer another 
1o be uppermost, nor indeed will they tolerate 
each other; because the scriptures, interpreted 
by each to their own 'purpose, is always the best 
weapon in the strongest hand : observe them all 
along, and Providence is still the prevailing ar- 
gumenL They who happen to be in power, wUl 
ever urge it against those who are undermost ; 
as they who are depressed, will never fail to call 
it persecution. They are never united but in 
adversity, for cold gathers together bodies of 
contrary natures, and warmth divides them. 

How Presbytery was transplanted into Eng- 
land, I have formerly related out of good au- 
thora. The persecutidn arising in ^ueen 
Mary's reign, &rced many Protestants out of 
their native countiy into forei^ parts, where 
Calvuiism having already taken root (as at 
Frafikfort, Strasburg, and Geneva,) thoee ex- 
iles grew tainted with that new discipline ; and 
returning in the beginning of ^ueen Eliza 
bqth's reign, spread the contagion of it both 
amongst the cleigy and laity of this nation. 

Any man who vrill look into the tenets of tha 
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lukt MQlaries, win find thflM to be more or 1m* 
inbiied with then : Here they were supported 
imderfauid bjr greUmeB for prhr&te intereeU. 
WiM, trouble they gave that queen, and how 
'■lie curbed them, n notori^ualj known to all 
who are eonveraaot in the Kiitoriea of those 
times. How King James was plagued with 
fhem, is known as well to any man who has 
read the reverend and sincere Spottiswoode :* 
And how they were baffled by the Church of 
England, in a disputation which he allowed 
diem mt Hamptoti-Court,t even to the conver- 
•ion of Dr. Sparks, who was one of the two 
disputants of their party, and afterwards writ 
agmiast them, any use who pleases may be 
■atiMied. 

The agreement of their principles with the 
fiereesi Jesniu, is as easy to be demonstrated, 
and lias ah«ady beep done, by seireral hands. 
I will only mention some few of them, to show 
bow well prepared they came to that jolemn 
covenant of theirs, which they borrowed first 
Iram the Holy League of France, and hare 

* John Spottiswoode, archbishop of 8t Aifdrews, 
who wrote a Talaabie, and, the Umes eonsidered, a 
modente hlsiorr of the Charch .of Scotland, with a 
bias, as was natural, to the Interests of eplscoiuicy. 
It Is a valuable rscord of SeoUlsh history. James's 
harassing disputes with the Presbyterian clernr* 
sien, of course make a great figure In hts annsus. 
Spottiswoode was bom In iftss, and died In I63t. 
just about the breaking out of those troubles whlrh 
ruined the Scottish episcopal church. 

* In IMS, when the king heard, at Hampton-Court, 
the bishops dispute anWst Dr. Keynokis, Dr. 
Sparks, Mr. Knewstubs, and Mr. chadderton. 
James, infinitely better skilled In the subtleties of 
iwlemlcal divinity, than In the arts of ruling a great 
kingdom, threw his influence Into the scale of epis- 
copacy with such Ingenuity, that even the plods 
VhlteglO, then primate of England, did not hesl- 
taOB to avow his persuasion, that " the king spoke 
bjr the very spirit of God." It was therefore no 
wonder, that Dr. Thomas Sparks, although so 
learned as to be called the Pillar of Puritanism, aod 
•o seatous a desplser of forms, as to appear In a 
Turkey merdhanrsgown at the conference. Instead 
of canonicals, should be so melted and overcome by 
the klng*« eloquence and argument, as to become in 
ftitttie a strict -conformist. He died In Kis, alter 
havlnc experienced the favour of James, which 
Indeed was due to a proselyte of his own making. 
Sparks wrote several tracts m favour of the estab- 
Uahmeni; as, "A Brotherly Persuasion to Unity 
and Uniformity,'' *c. 

X Robert Bellarmlne, one of the most able coiitro- 
vwaiallsts wbomtbe church of Rome has produced. 
and whose very name became a sort of war-cry or 
polemical divinity. He was bom at Monte PulcLnne, 
In IMS, Md entered, in iSM. the order of Jesuits, of 
wbteh lie soon became a distinguished ornament. 
In the year I6ss he whs honoured with a cardinal's 
h^ but not Ull be had carried the principle of 
* Kolo Episcopari" so fkr, that the pope was obliged 
to threaten an snalhema should he persist in de- 
clining the proffered honour. BeUarmine illed inh 
September, leai. leavmg behind him sundry huge 
9 olwoies of i>olemlcal divinity. 
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lately copied out again ia their intended aaa^ 
ciatipn against hia present majesty. 

Bellarmine,^ as the author of tlus bislcry haa 
told yon, ^as himself a preacher (or the Lea^a 
in Paris during the rebellion there, in the reign 
of King Henry the Fourth . Some of his prin* 
ciples are these following : 

'* In the kingdoms of men, the power of the 
kinff is' from the people, becanse the people 
make the king." Obserring ihat he sajs, ^ la 
the kingdoms of men," there is no doubt but ho 
reetr&ins this principle to the subordination o' 
the pope ; for his HolinesSi in that rebellioo, at 
you have read, was declared Protector of tho 
League: So that the pope first ezcooununi- 
cates, (which is the outlawry of the church,) 
and, by virOie* of this eaccomnmnication, the 
people are left to their own natural liberty, and 
may, without farther p r o e ms from Rome, da* 



Accordingly, yoa see it practbed ia the i 
instance: Pope Siztus first thunderstruck King 
Heniy the Third and the King of Navarre; 
then the Sorbonne make decrees, that they havn 
successively forfeited the crown; the parlii^ 
ment verifies these decrbes, and the pope is po* 
titibned to coniir|n the sense of the nation, thai ia 
of the rebels. 

But I have related this too &voorably lor 
Bellarmine ; for we hear him, in another place, 
poaitiveiy affirming it as matter cf faith, " If 
any Christian princo shall depart from the Cath- 
olic religion, aiid shall withdraw others from it, 
lie immediately forfeits all power and dignity, 
even before the pope has pronounced aentence 
on him; and his subjectf^ in case they have 
power to doit, may and ought to cast out such a 
heretic fimn his sovereignty over Christiana.*' 

Now, conseoant to this is Buchanan's prin- 
ciple, " That the people may confer the gover»> 
ment on whom they please ;** and the maxim ol 
KnoK, " That if priaeea be tyranU against God 
and his truth, their subjects are released from 
their oath of obedieace.** And Goodman's, 
** That when magistrates cease to do their du- 
ties, God gives the sword into the people's 
hands : evil princes ought to be deposed by ia- 
lerior magistrates ; and a private man, having 
an inward call, may kill a ^rant."* 

It is the work of a scavenger to rake to- 
gether and cany off all these dunghills : ihey 

* Queen taisabeth was very much startled by 
these and other similar rsasons which John Knex 
assigned to persuade the nobilltj to depose the 
queen-regent, Mary of LonnUne ; and the reformei 
waa obliged to humble himself before he could ob 
tain her forgiveness for broaching doctrinsa at 
deeply fraught with danger to monarchy. 
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an easy to be l^und at lh« doors of bU oar aecta, 
and all our atheUtical commonweal ih*B men. 
And, besides, it is a needless labour ; they are 
■o far from disowning such posiiionSi that thej 
glory in them .:^ and wear them like nlarke of 
honour, as an Indian does a ring in his nose, or 
a Soldanian a belt of garbage In the moan 
time, I appeal to any impartial man, whether 
men of such principles can reasonably expect 
any lavour from the govemaient in whidi ihey 
five, and which, viper-like, they would devour. 
What I havf remarked of them is no more 
flian necessary to show how aptly their princi*' 
pies ar^ suited to their practices: the history 
itself has sufficiently discovered to the unbi- 
assed reader, that lx>th the bat rebellion, and 
this present conspiracy, (which is the mystery 
of iniquity still working in the three nations,) 
were originally founded on the French League : 
that was their model, according to which they 
built their Babel. You have seen how vrarily 
the first association in Picardy was worded ; 
nothing was to be attempted but for the king's 
service ; and an acknowledgment was formally 
made, that both, the right and power of the 
goverrunent was in him : but it was pretended, 
Uiat, by occasion of the true Protestant rebels, 
the crown was not any longer in condition, either 
of maintaining itself| or protecting them ; and 
that therefore, in the name of Go^ and by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, they joined together 
in their own defence^ and that of their religion. 
But all this while, though' they would seem to 
act by the king's authority, and under him, the 
combination was kept as secret as possibly 
they could, and even without the participaiion 
of the sovereign ; a sure sign tliat they in- 
tended him no good at the bottom. Nay, they 
had an evasipn ready too against his authority ; 
fisr it is plain they joined Humieres, the gov- 
ernor of the province, in commission with him, 
and only named the king for show ; but en- 
gaged themselves at the same time to his lieu- 
tenant, to be obedient to all his obmmands ; levy- 
ing men and money, without the king's know- 
ledge, or any law, but what they made amongst 
themselves. So that, in effect, the rebellion 
and combination of the Huguenots* was only a 
'eading card, and an example lo the Papists to 
rebel on their side. And there was ouly this 
difference in the cause, that the Calvinists set 
up for their reformation, by the superior power 

* Drrilen alludes to the coihtplracy of Ambofse, 
In IMS, liy whtch the Huguenots, under direction of 
the rnnce of Conde. oitd Coligni, meditated to sur- 
prtse the court, possess themselves of the person of 
the lclki|},'and drive from his councils the bmlly of 
GuiM. k was dissipatetf by iho policy of Catherine 
ot Medicis and the bravery of the Duke of Guise. 



of religion, and. inhereat right of the paa^rt^ 
against the king and pope. The Papists pro- 
tended the same popular right for their rebeU 
lion against the king, apd for the same end of 
reformation, otily they faced it with church and* 
pope. 

Our sectaries, and ^ong parliament of fiwty- 
one, had certainly these French preoec^ts in 
their eye. They copied their methods" of re- 
bellion, at first with great professions of duly 
and affection to the. king : ail they did was ia 
order to make him gkirious; all that was done 
against him was pretended to be under his au- 
thority, and in his name ( and even the war they < 
raised was pretended for the king and parlia- 
ment. But those proceedings are so notori- 
ously known, and have employed so many pens, 
that it would be a nauseous work for me to 
dwe{l oa them. To draw the likeness of the 
French transactions and ours, were, in effect, 
lo uranscribe the history I have transUited ; every 
page IS full of it ; every man has seen the par- 
allel of the Holy League and our Covenant; 
and cannot but observe, tl^t, besides the naaaes 
of the countries, France and England, and the 
names of religions, Protestant* and Papist, 
there is scarcely to be found tlye least difference 
in the project of the whole, and in the substance 
of the articles. In the mean time I cannot but 
take notice, that our rebels have leA this eternal 
brand uponiheir memories, that, while all their 
pretence was for the setting up the Protestant 
reliffion, and pulling dpwn of i>opery, they have 
borrowed from Papists both the mode^ of theit 
design, and their arguments to defend it ; and 
not frum loyal, well-principled Papists, but firom 
the worst, the most bigoted, and most violent d 
that religion ; firom some of the Jefuits, an ordet 
founded on purpose to combat Lothfuranism and 
Calvinism. The matter of fact is so palpably 
true, and so notorious, that they cannot have 
the impudence to deny it. But some of the 
^Jesuits are the shame of the Roman church, as 
the sectaries are of ours. Their tenets in pol- 
iiics are the same ; both of th^m hate monarchy, 
and love democracy ; both of ihem are super- 
latively violent ; they are inVeterate haters of 
eatsh other in religion, and yet agree in the 
principles of government. And if, after so 
many advices to a painter, I might advise a 
Dutch maker of emblems,* he should draw a 
Presbyterian in arms on one side, a Jesuit on 

* This passage affords Tom Brown grounds for a 
flat sneer at our author. The " Advices to a PalBt> 
er," to which Dryden alludes, were a series of sat* 
ires upon Charles 11. and his court, pnbUahed ua* 
der the name of Denbam, but which, In reality^ 
were wrlileTi by Artdiew KarveU. They are prirtiM 
tn the Stale Poems. 
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the other, tnd %. crowned head betwut theiil ; 
for it u perfectly a battle-royaL £ac)i of them 
n eadeaTOuriAg the dettnictkni of his adveiw 
■arj ; bat ihe monarch ia sure to get blows on 
both iidec. But fur those- sectiiries and com* 
moBwealth*s men of Ibrty-one, before I leave 
them, I most craTe leave to observe of them, 
tliatt generaliyi they were a sour sort of think- 
bug men, grim, and sm-ly hypocrites ; sach mm 
could cover their vices with an appearance of 
great devotion and ansierrty of mailliers ; nei- 
Uier profaneness nor luxury were encouraged by 
them, nor practised publidyi which gave them a 
great opinion of sancti^ amongst the multi- 
tude ; and by that opinion, principally, they did 
their business. Though their politics were 
taken from the Catholic' League, yet their 
Chrtstianity much resembled tlioee Anabaptists 
who were their original in doctiine ; and these, 
indeed, were formidable instruments of a relj- 
gioaa rebellion. But our new coo^iratora of 
these last seven years are men of qyile another 
make: I^ speak not of their non-conformist 
preachers, who pretend to enthusiasm, and are 
as morose in their worship as were those first 
sectaries, but of their leading men, the beads of 
their faction, and the principal members of it ; 
what greater looseness of life, more atheistical 
discowse, more open lewdness, was ever se^, 
than generally was and is to be observed in 
those men 7 I am neither makmg a satire nor 
a semon here ; but I wouki remark a little the 
ridiculousness of 'their management. The 
strictness of religion is their pretence: and the 
men who are to set it up, have theirs to choose. 
The long-parliament rebels frequented sermons, 
and observed prayers and fastings with all so- 
lemnity ; but these new reformers, who ought, 
in prudence, to have trodden in their steps, be- 
cause their end was the same, to gull the people 
hy an outside of devotion, never used the means 
of insinuating themselves into the opinion of 
the multitude. Swearing, drunkenness, blao^ 
phemies, and worse sins than adultery, are the 
badges of the party : nothing but liberty in their 
mouths, nothing but license in their practice. 

For which reason, they were never esteemed 
by the zealots of their faction but as their tools ^ 
and had they got oppermosi, after the royalists 
bad been crushed, they would have been blown 
off as too light for their society. For my own 
part, when 1 hsd once observed this fimdameo- 
tal error in their politics, I was no jooger afraid 
of their success. No government was ever ni- 
:hied by the open scandal of its opposers. Thifl 
was just a Catiline's conspiracy, of profligate, 
^bauched, and bankrupt men: The wealthy 
I them were the fools of the pa^y, drawn 



in by the rest, whose fortunes were desperate; 
and the wits of the cabal sought only their pri« 
vale advantages. They had either lost their 
preferments, and oonsequenily were piqued, or. 
were in hope to raise themse^es by the general 
disturbance ; upon which actocnt, they never 
couU be true to one another. There was neither 
honour nor conscience in the foundation of their 
league, but every man, having an eye to his own 
particular advancement, was no longer a friend 
than while his interest was carrying on: Bo 
that treachery was At the boUom of their de- 
sign, first against the monarchy, and, if that fail- 
ed, against each other ; in which, be it spoken to 
the honour of our natioi^ the English are not be- 
hind any other country. In few words, just as 
much fidelity might be ezpected from them in a 
common cause, as there is amoogit a troop of. 
honest murderug and ravishing budits : while 
the booty is in prospect, they combine heartily 
and faithfully ; but when a proclamation of par- 
don pomes out, and a good reward into the bar^ 
gain, for any one who brings in another's head, 
the scene is changed, and they are in more dan- 
ger of being betrayed, every man by his com- 
panion, than they were formerly by the joint 
forces of their enemies. It is true, they are still 
to be accounted dangerous, because, thougn tJiey 
are dispersed at present, and without a head, 
yet time and lenity may furnish them again with 
a commander ; and all men are satisfied, that the 
debauched party of them have no principle e. 
godliness to restrain ihem from violence and 
murders ; nor the pretended saints any principle 
of charity ,«->for it is an action of piety m them 
to destroy their enemies, having first pronounced 
them enemies of Ghxl. What my author says, 
in general, of the Huguenots, may jqstly be ap- 
plied to all our sectaries : Tbey are a malicious, 
and bloody generation ; they bespatter honest 
men with their pens when they are not in ^ow- 
er ; aAd when they are uppermost, they hang 
^lem up like dogs. To such kind of people, all 
mtens of reclaiming, but only severity, are use- 
leas, while I hey continue obstinate in their de- 
signs against church and government ; for though 
now their claws are pared, they may grow again 
to be more sharp.. They are still lions in their 
nature, and may profit so much by their own 
errors in late managements, that they may be- 
eome more sanctified traitors another time. 

In the former part of our history, we see what 
Henry III. gained from them by his remissness 
and concessions. Though oor last king was 
not only incomparably mone pious than that 
prince, but also yras far from being taxed with 
any of his vices, yet m this they may be com* 
pared, without the least manner of reflectiQi^ 
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that extreme ibdalg eooe, and too great eonce»-> 
•kms, were the ruio of them both. And by how 
OMich the more a king ie eubjeqt, bj hU nature, 
to this frailty of too mudi miUness, which i« ao 
near re»eniblins the godlike attribute of mercy, 
by ao touch is he the more Kable to be taxed 
with tyranny. A strange paradox, but which 
was sadly rerified in the persons of those two 
princes. For a &ction, appearing zealous 
V the pubtic liberty, counts him a tyrant who 
yields not up whatever they demand, even his 
most undoubted and just prerogatives ; all tiiat 
distinguishes a sovereign from a subject ; and 
the yielding op, or taking away of which, is the 
▼ery subversion of the government. 

Every point which a monarch loses or relin- 
quishes, but renders him weaker to maintain the 
rest ; and, besides, they so construe it, as if what, 
he gave up were the natural right of the people, 
which he, or his ancestors, had usurped fi-om 
them ; which makes it the more dangerous for . 
him to quit his hold, and is truly the reason why 
so many mild princes have been branded with 
the namea of tyrants by their encroaching sub- 
>ect&. I have not room to enlarge upon this 
matter as I would, neither dare 1 presume to 
press the ar);ument more closely ; but passing 
hy, as I promised, alt the remarkable passages in 
the late king's reign, which resemble the trans* 
actions of the League, I will- briefly take no- 
tice of some few particulars, wherein our lat» 
aasociators and conspirators have made a third 
eopy of the League ; jbr the original of their first 
polities was certainly no other than the French. 
This was first copied by the rebels in forty-oqe, 
and since recopied within these late years by 
some of those who are lately dead, and by too 
many others yet alive, and still drawing after 
the same design ; in which, for want of time, 
many a fair blot shall be left unhit ; neither do I 
prombe to observe any method c^ times, or to 
take things in order as they happened. 

As for the persons who managed the two as- 
■oeialions, theirs and ours, it is most certain 
that in them is found the least resemblance: 
And it is well for us they were not like ; for 
they had men of subtlety and valour to design, 
and then to carry on their oonspiracy. Ouri 
were but bunglers in comparison of them, who, 
having a faction not made by them, but ready 
formed and iashioned to their hands, (thanks to 
their fathers,) yet failed in everyone of their 
projections, and managed their business with 
much less dexterity, Uu>ugh far more wicked* 
neaa, than the French. They had, indeed, at 
their head an old conspirator, wiu/ and turbu- 
lent, tike the Cardind of Lorraine,* and lor 

* The Caidinal of Lorraine, brother to the Duke 
er Qolse. and tho poUtteal head of the Leaguers. 



ooorage in execution mudi such another. Bol 
the good senpe and conduct was dearly want- 
ing on the English aide ; so that, if we will al- 
low him the contrivance of the plot, or at least • 
of the conspiracy, whidi is an honour that no 
man will be willing to take fnm him, in all other 
circumstances he more resembled the old d^ 
crepit Cardinal of Bourbon, who fed himself 
with imaginary h^>es of power, dreamed of out^ 
living a king and his auecessor, much mom 
^ young and vigorous than himself and of gofem- 
' ing the world after their decease. To die in 
prison, or in banishment, I think, will mske ne 
mighty dUTerence ; but tl^s is a mam one, that 
the one was the dupe of all his party, the other 
led after him, and made (bols of aU his factioa. 
As for a Duke of Guise, or even so mneh as a 
Dukn of Mayenne, I can find none in their 
whole cabal. I, cannot believe that any man 
now living oould have the vanity to pretend to 
it. It is not every age that can produce a Duke 
of Gui^T-a man wIk>, without the least shadow 
of a title, (unless we wiD believe the memoin 
of the crack-brained advocate David, whogava 
him one ftt>m Charlemagne,) durst make hin^ 
self head of a p^y, and was not only so in hia 
own conceit, but really ; presumed to beard a 
king, and was upon the^int of being declared 
his lieutenantF-general and his successor; None 
of these instances will hold in the comparison ; 
and thereibre I leave it to be boasted, it may he» 
by one party, but I am sure Co be Isoghed at by 
another. Many hot-headed Chevaliers d'Ao- 
male, and ambitious hravoes, like Captain 3l 
Paul,'" may be found amongst them ; intriguinf 
ladles and gallants of the times, such as are de- 
scribed in the army of the League, at the battle 
of Yvry ;t and besUles them, many undeilinf; 
knaves, pimps, and fools ; hot those are not wor- 
thy to be drawn into reoemblance. 

Therefore, to pass by their persons, and con- 
sider their design, it is evident, that on both 
sides tliey began with a League, and ended 

He was assassinated at the same time with ttis 
brother. Dryden compares him to Shaftesbury. 

' A flery andgallanradherentorthe Dukeof Guiaa. 
He dlstbiguished himself by hts bravery in the bat- 
tles, and his forwerdness in the counctls of tlia 
League ; on the famous day of the barricades, he en- 
tereil the queen's garden by force, supposing his pa> 
iron's life in danger, and swearing, if the«ame wu 
to be "flayed, he would have his stake In it. He was 
created Marshal of Prance In istt, by the Duka 
Mayenne, and afterwards governor of Champagne. 
These honours cost htm his life ; for the young Duka 
of Guise having requested him to withdraw sobm 
troops from Rhelms. and receiving an insolent ia* 
fU«^. drew his sword and kUled him on the spot. 

t There was scarcely any thing to be seen in the 
army of the League but gold and silver embroUe* 
ries, upon oosUy and magnificent ooaU of velvet, oC 
all sons of colours, and an infinite numberof bonde* 
roUes fluttering about their thick forest of lances^** 
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wilh a ooiMpincj^ In Ihis they haTv copied, 
tren to the word ^Mocialiaa, which you my 
obeerre wu uMd by Hunierei, in the first w«-. 
ry Leagae which was fimned in Picardy ; sad 
we see to what it tendflid in the erent : For 
when Hdary III. hy the assistance of the king 
of Navarre, had in a manner vanquished his 
rebels, and was just upon the point of mastering 
Pane, a Jacobin, set on by the preachers of the 
League, most barbarou^y murdered him ; and, 
kj the way, take notice, that he pretended en- 
thusiasm, or inspiration of God's Holy Spirit, 
fcr the commission of this parricide. Heave 
my superiors to conchide from thence, the dan- 
ger of toleratihg non-conibrniists, who, (be it 
said with reverence,) under pretence of a whis- 
per firom the Holy Ghost, ^thinlc themselves 
obliged to perpetrate the most enormous crimes 
against the perK>n of their soverngn*, when they 
have fint voted him a tyrant and an enemy to 
God*s people. This, indeed, was not so impu- 
dent a method as what was used in the formal 
procees of a pretended high court of justice, in 
the murder of King Charles I., and therefore { 
do not compare those actions ; but it is much re- 
sembling the intended murder of our gracious 
king nt the Rye, and other places: Ad, that 
the head of a college might not be wanting to 
■rge the performance of this horrible attempt, 
inalead of Father Edm. Bourgoing,* let Father 
Ferguson! appear, who gras not wanting in his 
spiritual exhortations to our conspirators, and to 
make them believe, that to assassinate the king 
was only to take away another Holofemes. It 
in true, the Jacobin was but one ; and there were 
many joined in our conspiracy, and more perhaps 
lian Rumsey or West} have ever named ; but 
this, though it takes from the justness of the 
eooapartaon, adds incomparably moN to the 
^ilt of it, wad makes it fouler on our side of the 
water. 

My author makes mention of another con- 
spiracy against Henry IV., for the seizing of his 
person at Mante, by the young Cardinal of Bour- 
bon, who was head of the third party, caHed at 
ftat time the Politics, that is to say, in modern 
Bnglish, Trimmers. This, too, was a limb of 

• VUher Edmund Bourgotng, prior of the convent 
ia wUcb Jaqties Clement, wbo auuMslnated Heoiy 
m.. was a Jacobin monk. As he vindicated the 
•etion ^heaooinmltted, aodeomparedthe murderer, 
ta hU sermons, to Judith, it was not doubted, that 
tw had promised, or at least confirmed, his execnr 
Ms * resolution. 

t Bobert Ferguson, called the Plotter, who toU the 
•easplralori, that tf thev took off Chaxies on a Sun- 
Say, the day would iaactUy the deed, and proposed 
te consecrate the blnndertrass with which he waste 
MshoC 

I Evidences forthe king oa the trial of theeonspir* 
Mni for the Rye-bouse plot 



our eonspiriicy ; and the more moderate party of 
our traitors were engaged in it.* But had it 
taken effect, the least it could have produced, 
was to have overthrown the succession ; and no 
reasonable man would believe, but they who 
cottU forget their duty so much as to have seised 
the king, might afterwards have beea induced to 
have biro made away, especially when so fair a 
provision was made by the House of Commons, 
Miat the Papisto were to suffer for it. 

But they have not only rummaged the French 
histories of the League for conspiracies and 
parricides of kings ; I shaU make it apparent, 
that they have studied those execrable times, for 
precedents of undermining Uie lawful amliority 
of their sovereigns. Our English are not gen- 
fially commended for invention ; but these were 
merchants of small wares, very pedlsrs in pol- 
icy ; they must^ like our tailors, have all their 
foshioos from the French, and study the French 
League for every alteration, as our snippers go 
over onee a year into France, to bring baok the 
newest nK>de, and to lewn to cut and shape it. 

For example : The first estates convened at 
Blois by Henry III. (the League being then on 
foot, and most of the three orders dipped in it,^ 
demanded of that king, that the articles which 
should be approved by the three jorders should 
pass for inviolable laws, without leaving to the 
king the power of changing any thing in them. 
Tliat the same was designed here by the lead- 
ing men of their foction, is obvious to every one : 
for they had it commonly in their months in or- 
dinary discourse ; and it was offered in print by 
Plato Redivivusf as a good expediAit for the 
nation, in case hu majcfty would have con- 
sented to it. 

Both in the first and last estates at Blois, the 
bill of exclusion against (he Kin^ of Navarre 
; and in the last earned by all the 



three orders, thouch the king would never pass 
it. The end of that bill was very evkient ; it 
was to have introduced the Duke of Guise into 
the throne, after the king's deceaie : to which 
he had no madner of tide, or at least a very 
cracked one, of which his own pArty were 
ashamed. Our bill of exclusion was copied 
from hence ; but thrown out by the House oC 

•This is apparently an alhiilon to the designs of 
Lord Rusiell and others, who roediuted.a chanseof 
councils, not of government, by the schemes which 
they aglUkted. 

t A tract m octavo, published in October issa, 

shortly after the sitUncof the short parlf 

The author was Henry NevlUe. sooond son 



Henry Neville, kn 



who made some flguie 



kiilsht, 
among the speculative commonwealths men. yet 
was not so much attached to their doctrines, ss te 
prevent Us subndttlng to be one of CromwelTl 
council « ststs. Be die dfltth September ilN 
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Peers, before it came to the king's turn to hare 
wholly quashm) it. 

Aftor the Duke of Guise had forced the king 
to fly from Paris by the barricades, the queeo- 
mother being then in the traitor's interesU, 
when he had outi^itted her so far, as to per- 
suade her lo join in the banishment of the Duke 
of Espernon, his enemy, and to make her be. 
U6ve, that if the King of Navarre^ whom she 
hated, w^re excluded, he woukl assist her m 
bringing her beloved grandchild of Lorraine to 
the poesesstim of the crown; it was. proposed 
by him for the Parisians, that the lieutenantcy 
of the city might be wholly put into their hands ; 
that the new provost of roerehanU, and present 
sheriff* of the faction, might be confiriped by 
the king ; and for the future, they should not 
only elect their sheriflTs, but the colonels and 
captains of the several wards. 

'How nearly this. was copied in the tumoltiK 
ous meetings of the city for tl\eir sheriifs, both 
we and they have cause to remember ; and Mr. 
Hunt's book, concerning their rights in the city 
charter, mingled with infamous aspersions of the 
government, confirms the notions to have been 
the same.* And I coukl produce some very 
probable instances out of another libel, (considr 
ering the time at which it was written, which 
was just before the detection of the conspiracy,) 
that the author of it, as well as the supervisor, 
wa» engaged in it, or at least privy to it ; but 
let villany and ingratitude be safe and flourish. 

By the way, an observation of Philip do. 
Comines comes into mv mind : That when the 
Dukes of Burgundy, who were Lords of Ghent, 
had the choice of the sheriffs of that city, in 
that year all was quiet and well governed ; bot 
when they were elected by the people, nothing 
but tumults and seditions folbwed.f 

I might carry this resemblance a little farther : 
for in the heat of the plot, when the Spanish 
pilgrims were coming overj nay more, were 
reported to be landmi ; when the representa- 
tives of the Coounons were either mortally 
afraid, or pretended to be so, of this airy inva- 
sion, a request was actually made to the king, 

'Mr. Hunt's book was entitled, a *' Defence of 
the Charter and Municipal Rights of the City of 
London .'* Our author was flerceir attacked In that 
work, and defended himself tn the YiAdleiUlonof 
the Duke of Guise. 

1 The author alludes to the exertions made br 
the crown to secure the election of sheriiTR. 

I Amonc the absurdities sworn to and believed at 
the.tlme of the Popish plot, Bedloe*s assertion* that 
40,soo pilgrinls, assembled in Spain to pay their de- 
votion at daint James's, were to be einployed in the 
lavaaAon of England, was not the less terrifying be- 
/ cause so eminently incredible. A false report that 
the pilgrims had actually landed, obtained general 
eredtt, and one nobleman gallopped to London with 
the news. 



thai he wouM "put the ihilitia bto their hands , 
which how prudently he reliised, the exsiaplo of 
his father has informed the nation. 

To show how the heads of their party had 
conned over their lesson* of the barricades of 
Paris, in the midst pf Oates' his Popish pkA, 
when Ihey had fermented . tKp city with the 
leaven-of their sedition, and they were all pr^ 
pared for a rising against the government : lei 
it be remembered, that as the Duke of Guiae 
and the council of sixteen forged a list of names, 
which th^y pretended to be of such as the king 
had set down for destruction ; so a certain earl 
of blessed memory caused a lalse report to be 
spread of his own danger, and some of his ac- 
complices, who were to be murdered by the Pa- 
pists and the royal party ; which was a design 
to endear themselves to the multitude, as tho 
martyrs of their cause; and at the same time, 
to cast an odious reflection on the king and min- 
isfers, as if they sought their blood with un- 
christian cruelty, without the ordinaryforms of 
ju6tioe. To which may be added , as an appen- 
dix) their pretended fear, when they went to 
the parliament at Oxford ; before which some of 
them made their wills, and showed them pub- 
licly.; others sent to search about the places 
where the two houses were to sit, as if another 
gunpowder pk>t was contrivmg against them; 
and almost every man of them, according to his 
quality, went attended with his guard of Jani- 
zaries, like Titus i* X> that what with theit 
followers, and the seditious townsmen of tha 
city, they made the formidable appearance o 
an army ; at least sufficient to have swallowed 
up the guards, and to have seized the person at 
the king, in case he had not prevented it by a 
speedy removal, as soon as he had dissolved 
that parliament. 

I begin already to be tired with drawing after' 

their deformities, as a painter would be, who 

had nothing before him in hia table but lazais, 

cripples, and hideous faces, which he was 

obUged to represent : yet I must not omit some 

lew of their most notorious copyings. Take for 

example their Council of Six, which was an 

imitation of the League, who set up .their fiuq- 

ous council, commonly called *' Of the Sixteen :" 

^ J^nd take notice, that on both sides they picked 

' out the roost headv and violent men of tho 

whole party ; nay, they considered not so much 

as their natural parts, but heavy blockh«^ds 

were thrown in for lumber, to make .up il|S 

/ 

* BCany of the opposition memben, paitlcalsily 
those for the city of London, went armed end es^ 
corted to the parliament of Oxfonl, so that they rs 
sembled Titus Oates. who in his days of splendov 
was alK^s attended by a guard. 
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iMight. Their zeal ftt' tb« party, and Omw 
■anbitioii, atoned for thoir wam of judgment, ' 
especially if they were thought to have any in- 
tereet in the people. Loud roarera of ay and 
«e in the pariiament, wiilvMit coonmon aenie in 
•rdinary diacourMs, if they were favonritee of 
the multitude^ were made privy^oaneellora of 
their cabal ; aiU fiiols, who only wanted a party* 
eobured coat, a cap, and a bawble, to paae for 
aoch arooogat reaaonaUe m^, were to redresa 
the imaginary grievancM of a nation, by mur- 
dering, or at leaat teixing of the king. Men 
of acandaloua lives, cheats, and murderer*, 
were to reform the nation, and propagate the 
Plrotestant religioB : and the rich ideoU to has- 
ard their estates and expectations, to ibnake 
their ease, honour, and preferments, for an 
empty name of hesiding a party ; the wittiest 
aMn amongst them to encumber npd vex hia 
decrepit age, for a silly pique of reTenge,and to 
maintain his character to the last, of never being 
satisfied with any goremment, in which he wa» 
not more a king than the present master. To 
give the last stroke to this resemblance, fortune 
did her part; and the same Cate, of division 
amongst themselves, ruined both those councils 
which were contriving their king's destniclion. 
The Duke of Mayenne and his adherents, who 
were much the most honest of the Leaguers, 
were not only for a king, but .for a king of the 
royal line, in case that duke could not cause ihe 
election to fall on himself, which was impossi- 
ble, because h» was ah'eady married. The 
raat were, some for this man, some for another, 
and all in a lump fur the daughter of Spain : 
this disunited them, and in the end ruined their 
conspiracy. In our Cotmcil of Six, some were 
for nAirdering, and some for securing of the' 
king ; some for a rising in the west, and some 
for an insurrection of Uie Brisk Boys of Wap- 
ping : in short, soane were for a mongrel kind 
of longahip, lo the exclusion of the royal line, 
bat tho greater part lor a |wre4aced commpiw 
wealth. This raised a division in their council ; 
that division was fomented into a mutual hatred 
|)f each other ; and the conclusion was, that in- 
stead of one conspiracy, the snachinea played 
double, and produced two« which' weie cariiad 
an at the same tioae. A kind of spread-eagle 
plot .was hatdied, with two heads growing out 
of the same body : such twin treasons are apt 
to atnaggle like Eaan and Jacob in the womb, 
and bo& endeavouring i& be firat bom, the 
yaonger pulls back the elder by the heel. 

Ipromised tp obeerre no order, and am per- 
forming my word before I was aware. After 
the barricadaa, and at BMny odnr timea, the 
Puke of Guiaoycnd Council of Sixteen, amongst 



the rest of the artic he, demanded of .1m king la 
dashier his guards of the forty-five gentlemen, as 
unknown in the times of his predecessois, andn» 
lawful ; as also, to remove his surest friends fimn 
about his person, and from their placies, both 
military and civil. • I leave any man to judge, 
whether oar conspirators did not play the second 
part^tothe same tune; whether his majesty's 
guards were not alleged to bo unlawful, and 
a grievance to the si^jects; and whether. fre- 
quent votes did not pass in the House of Com- 
mons at several times, for removing and turning 
out of office those, who; on all occasions, be- 
haved themselves most loyally to the king, with- 
put so much as giving any other, reason of their 
misdemeanors than public fome ; that is to say, 
reports forged and spread by their own faction, 
or without allowing them the common justice of 
vindicating themselves from those calumnies 
and aspersions. 

I omit the many illegal imprisonments of fireo* 
bom men, by their own representatives, whOf 
from a jury, erected themselves into judges ; be* 
cause I fiixl nothing resembling it m l£e worst 
and most seditious times of France. But let tha 
history be searched, and I believe Bussy Le 
Clerc never committed more outrages in pilla- 
ging of houses, thsn Waller in pretending tc 
search for Popish relics i* Neither do I re- 
member that the French Leaguers ever took the 
evidence of a Jew, as oufrs did of Faria.f Bui 
thii I wonder at the less, considering what 
Christian witnesses have been used, if at least 
the chief of them was ever christened. Bossy 
Le Clerc, it is true, turned out a whole par- 
liament together, and brought them prisoners to 
the BastUe ; and Bussy Oates was for garbling 

* Jean Le Clere, otherwise called Bnssr, once a 
•roeureyr beton the parliament of Paris : being a 
bold, active, and fcrocloaa man, he was created gov. 
emor of the Baatlle b^ the Duke of Oufse. and em 

Eloyed In seising the persons of the President Bar 
Li, and other counseUon of parUanient, and exer 
clslng severities on alt those suspected of dlsaflnot*- 
tlon to the cause of (be League. Dryden comparoa 
hun to Waller, whom the Catholics accused of pil- 
laging their houses, under pretence of searching for 
reUcs during the times of the plot. 

t Franeisoo de Faria, who designed himself lifter* 
preter and secretary of languages to Gasper de 
Abreu de Frettas, ambossaddr from the crown of 
Portugal, was one of the witnesses concerning the 
popish plot. He pretended he had been eniployed 
by the Portuguese ambassador to assassinate Oates, 
Bedlow, and Sbaftesbuty. Bis narrative was 11* 
censed for publication on iMh November, isse : and 
eoucludes with an Impudent aflbetatlon of admiring 
the tMvine Providence, Which had brought him 
**ttonk almost the utmost parts of the far distant 
hahitabls world, to be an instrument, in England, to 
detect, er at least more convincing^ to -prove tte 
truth of these 'horrid tressons snd conspiracies." 
Farla was a native of Pemambuco, in BraxU aiitf ' 
appot^ntly a Portuguese Jew 
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too, when he iofemed egainet a worthy end toj^ 
ml member, whom he censed to be expelled the 
House, ead sent prieooer to the Tower:* But 
that which wu then MSeoimted e disgrace to 
him, will make him be reaMoiberod with honour 
to iMWterity. 

1 will trouble the reader but with one ob« 
flemtioo more, and that shall be to show 
how dully and pedantically they have oopted 
even the fidse steps of the League in poliiica, 
and tliose Tory maauns which ruined the heads 
of it* The Duke of Guise was always ostenta^ 
tious of his power in the statss, where he car- 
ried all things in opposition lo the king ; but, by 
rslying too much on the power be had there, and 
not using arms when he had them in his hsnd, I 
mean by not pr o s e c u ting his victory to the utter- 
moot, when he had t^ king encloeed in the 
Loovroi he missed his opportunity, and Ibrtune 
never gave it him again. 

The late Earl of Shaftesbury, who was the 
undoubted head and soul of that party, went upon 
the same maxims ; being (as we may reasonably 
conclude) fearful of hazarding his fbrtunee, and 
observing, that the late rebellion, under the hr^ 
mer king, though socceesful in war, yet ended in 
the restoration of his present m^esty, his aim 
was to have excluded his royal highness by an 
act of parliament ; and to have forced such con- 
cessions from the king, by preising the chimeri* 
cal dangers of a popi& plot, as would not only 
have destroyed Uie suooeesion, but have sub- 
verted the monarchy ; for he presumed he ven- 
ture nothing, if he could have executed his d^ 
iigns bv form of law, and m a pariiamentaiy 
way. In the mean time, he made notorious 
mistakes; first, in imagining that his pretra- 
sions would have passed in the House of Peers, 
and afterwards by the king. When the death 
sf Sir Edmondbury Godfrey had fermented the 
^IBople ; when the city hod taken the alarm of a 
popish plot, and the go ve r nm ent of it was in 
bnatic hands ; when a body of White Boys was 
afaready appearing in the west,f and many other 
eonntiee waited but the word to rise— then was 
the time to hav« pushed his business : but Al- 
mighty God, who had otherwise dbposed of the 
event, infatuated his counsels, and made him slip 
his opportunity ; which he himself obeerved loo 

* Sir Reiiert PSTton was expeOed the House, and 
committed to the Tower, on scoouot of exprssslnr 
some hesitation as to the eradiUTIty of Oates. 

t White Was the dress aActed bj those who 
crowded to see Monmouth in his western tour. 
Mr. Trenchard undenook to raise 1500 men In and 
about Taunton alone. See Lord Qrtyt Actount qf 
fhs Ryt'hinm PM, p. IS ; where the plan of the 
citjr. insArrectlon U abo dlstlnctiy dstcUed, Pp. is 

iik 



late, and would have redreaaed by aoinamrao- 
taon, which was to have begun at Wapping* 
after the king had been murdered at the Ryo« 
And now, it wiD he but justioe, before I cob* 
clude,tosay a worder twoofmy author.* Ho 
was formerly a Jesuit. He Ms, amongst others 
of his works, written the history of Arianisss, of 
Lutheranism, of Calvinism, the Holy War, «nd 
the Fall of the Weetem Empire. In all his 
writings, he has supported the temporal power 
of sovereigns, and especially of his master the 
French Kmg, against the usurpations and ea> 
craachments of the P^pocy. For which reason, 
bemg in disgrace at Rosso, he was in a mammr 
forced to quit his order, and, from Father Maim* 
bourg, is now become Monsienr Maimhourg. 
The great king, his patron, has provided plemW 
folly for him by a large salary, and indeed he has 
deeerved it from him. As for his style, it is rather 
Ciceronian, copious, florid, and figurative, than 
succinct : He is eoleemed in the French court 
equal to their best writers, which has procured 
him the envy of some who set op for critics. 
Being a professed enemy of the Calvinists, he 
is particutariy bated by them ; so that their tes- 
timonies against him stand suspected of pre|i»- 
dice. This hutory of the League is gennrally 
allowed to be one of his best pieces, f Ho hsts 
quoted everywhere his authors in the margiui 
to show his impartiality ; m which, if I have not 
followed him, it is because the chiefest of them 
are unknown to us, as not being hitherto tian^ 
lated into English. His particular oununeada* 
tiotts of men and families, is all which I thmk 
superfluous in his books but that, too, is pardon- 
able in a man, who, having created himself many 
enemies, has need of the support of friends. 
This partieular work was written by express 
orderof the French King, and isnowtran^ated 
by our king's command. I hope the effect of It 
in this nation will be, to make the well-meaning 
men of the other party ssnsible of their past 
errors, the worst of them ashamed, and prevent 
posterity from the like unlawful and impious 
design. 

' Louis Malmbouig was bom at Hand in tsts, and 
beeame a Jesuit In i<96. But he was degraded from 
that order by the general, because he espoused. In 
some of his writings, the cause of the OalUcan chureh 
against the claims of the Roman see. He retimd to 
the Abbey of St. Victor, where he died In isss. His his> 
torlcal writings, whleh an numerous, are now held m 
little esteem, being all composed In the spirU of a 
lArtlaan, and without even the allbctatlon of ta^ar^ 
Uallty. They are, however, lively and latarssting 
during the perosai ; which led an Italian to say,th8i 
Maimbourg was amons the historians, what Momos 
was amoi^ the deities. 

t Maimbeurrs History of the L^ffM wasint 
pubUshed at Paris In IMS. 



THE ART OF PAINTING 

BY C. A. BU f'RESNOT. 

WITH KEMARK8. 

THANSLATEDlNTOfiNGLISH; WITH AN ORIGINAL PREFACE, CONTAIV- 
ING A PARALLEL BETWEEN PAINTING AND POETRY. 
FIRST PRINTED IN aiTARTO IN 1696. 



CHAftLBt Alphovsk Du Fbxsk ot, as we 
learn from his life by Maaon, was bora in Paris in 
the /ear 1611. He studied the art of painting 
in Rome and Venice, and aflerwards practised- 
it in France with great reputation. Meanwhile, 
he did not neglect the sister pursuit of poetry : 
cad combining it with the stodiei of an artist, 
he composed his poem on the Art of Pttioting. 
It did not appear till after the author's death, in 
1658, when it was published with the French 
version, and remarlcs of Do Piles. The fii^t 
edidon was printed in 1661. This poem, as 
containing, in elegant and perspicuous hmguage, 
the most jttst rules for artists sJmI amateurs, hao . 
been always held in esteem by the admirers of 
the art which it professes to teach. 

The version of Dryden first appeared in 4to, in 
1615, and was rapuUished by Richard Graham 
in 1716, by whom it is inscribed to Lord Bur- 
liilgton. The editor of 1716 informs us, that 
Mr. Jervas had undertaken to correct such pas- 
sages of the translation as Dryden had erred in, 
by following too closely the French vevaioii of 
De Piles. To Graham's edition is prefixed the 
Mislle Iffom Pope to Jervas, with Dryden's ver- 
sion; an honourable and beau^Uul testimony/ 
flrom Itao living to the dead poet, which I have 
rvdinedwith p l e u ure, as also the epistle from 



Mason to Sir Joshua Reynolds, which < 
some remarks on Dryden's version. 

The late Mr. Mason, as a juvenile exrrcisey 
executed a poetical version of Frbsnoy's poem, 
which has had the honour to be admitted into 
the works of Sir Joshua ReynoUs, vol. iiL and 
might have superseded the necessity of here f»- 
printing the prose of Dryden. But there is 
something so singular in a great poet undertak- 
ing to renler into prose the admired poem of a 
foreign bard, that, as a specimen of such an u^ 
common task, as well as on account of its brev» 
ity, I have retained this translation. 

Being no judge of the art to which the poem 
refers, I follow the readings of Jervas, as pub- 
lished by Graham m 1716. 

Masco has retained the Parallel betweea 
Painting and Poetry, in his ediiioo of Fresnof, 
with the foUowing note: 

" It was thought proper to insert in tliis place 
the pleasmg preiace, which Mr. Dryden printed 
before his translation of M. Du Fresnoy's poem. 
There is a charm in that great writer's prose, pe- 
culiar to itself; and though, perhaps, the parsJM 
between the two arts> which he has here drmvn^ 
be too superficial to stand the test of strict eriti* 
dsm,yet it will always give pleasure to readers of 
tasts^ even when it fails to satisfy their judgiMnt*' 



TO MR, JARVIS, 

WITH FRESNOVS ART OP PAINTING. 
TRANSLATED BT MR. DRTDEN. 



This veno bo thine, my friend ; nor thou refuse 
Thta from no venal or ungrateful muse. 
. "Whether thy hand strike out some free design, 
Where life awakes, and dawns at every line ; 
Or blend in beauteous tints the coloured mass, 
And from the canvass call the mimic &ce ; 
Read these instructive leaves, in which conspire 
Fresnoy's close art, and Dryden's native' fire ; 
And reading wish, like theirs, our fate and fame, 
So mix'd our ptudies, and so joinM our name; 
Like them to shine through Ipng succeeding age, 
' So j list thy skill, so regular my rage. 

Smit witl^the love df sister-arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with name ; 
Like friendly colours found our arts unitd, 
Aqd each from each contract new strength and 

light. 
How oft in pleasing tasks we wear the day. 
While summer suns roll unperceived away 7^ 
How of( our slowly growing works impart, 
While images reflect from art to art ? 
How ofl review ; each finding, like a friend, 
Son^ething to bUune, and something to com- 
mend? 
What flattering scenes our wanderings faney 
wrought, 
Rome's p<Hnpous glories rising to our thought ! 
Together o'er the Alps mefhinks we fly, 
Pired with ideas of fair Italy. 
\fith thee, on Raphaefs monument I mourn, 
Or wait inspiring dreams at Maro^s urn ; 
With thee repose where Tully once was laid, 
Or. seek somo ruin's formidable shade ; 
While &ncy brings the TanishM piles to view, 
And buikls^ imaginary Rome anew. 
Here thy well-studied marbles fix our eye ; 
A fading Fresco here demands a. sigh; 
Each heavenly piece unwearied we compare 
Match Raphael's grace, with thy loved Guido's 

air, . . 

Caracci's strength, Correggio's softer line, 
Paulo's fi-ee stroke, and Titian's warmth divine. 
How finish'd with illnatrious toil appears, 



^hia small well-poltatfd gem, th« woric «f 

' years!* 
Yet still how faint by. precept is exprest, 
The livipg image in the painter's brtast? 
Thence tadless streams of fiiir ideas flow, 
Strike in the sketch, or in the picture glow ; 
Thence beauty; waking all her forms, supplies 
An apgePs sweetness, or BridgewateHs eyes. 

Muse! at that name thy sawed sorrows shed 
Those tears eternal that embalm the d««d ; 
Oall round her tomb each object of desire. 
Each purer frame infbrm'd with purer fire ; 
Bid her be all that cheers or softens life. 
The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife . 
Bid her be' all that makes mankind adore ; 
Then view this marble, and be vain no more ! 

Vet still her charms b breaifiing paint en- 

Her modest cheek shall warm a future age. 
Beauty, frail flower, that every season fears. 
Blooms in thy colours for a thousand years. 
Thus Churchil's race shall other hearts surprise^ 
And other beauties envy WorUey's eyes ; 
Each pleasing Blount shall endless smiles be* 

stew. 
And soft Belinda's blush for ever glow. 

Oh ! lasting as those colours may they shine, 
Free as thy stroke, yet faultless as thy line ! 
New graces yearly, like thy works, display ; 
Soft without weakness, without glaring gav; 
Led by some rule, that guides, but not cson- 

strains; 
And finish'd more through happiness than pains . 
The kindred arts ihall in their praiae conspire. 
One dip the pencil, and one string ifae lyre. 
Yet should the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on erery fi^e ; 
Yet should the Muses hid my numbers rofl. 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul - , 
With Zeuzis' Helen thy Bridgewater vie. 
And these be sung till Granrille's Myra die ; 
Alas ! bow little from the grave we daim ! 
Thou but preserv'st a Form, and I a Name. 
A. Pops. 



» rzasnoy employed abrnr^ twenty yean In finishing this poem. 



TO SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 



Whxv Drjden, worn with licknen, bowM 

with 7«u«, 
Wm doom'd (my friead| l«l pity warm thy t«a(«) 
The galling pang of penury to feel, 
For ill-placed loyalty, and courtly seal ; 
To lee that laurel which his brows o*erf pread, 
Transplanted droop on ShadweilV barren bead, 
The bard oppress'di yet not subdued by fiue, 
For very bread descended to translate ; 
And he, whose fancy, copious as his phrase, 
Could li^iit at will expression's brightest blaz«, 
On Fresno/s lay employed his studious hour ; 
But niggard there of that melodious power, . 
His pen in haste the hireling task to close, 
Transform'd the studied strain to careless prose, 
Which, fondly lending laith to French pretence, 
Mistook its meaning, or obscured its sense. 
Yet still he pleased, for Dry den still must please^ 
Whether wiih artless elegance and ease 
Ho glides in prose or from its tinkling chime, 
By varied pauses, purifies his rhyme. 
And mounts on Maro's plumes, and soars his 

heights sublime. 
Tins artless elegance, this native fire, 
Provoked his tuneful heir to strike the lyre. 
Who proud his numbers with that prose to join, 
Wove an illustrious wreath for friendship's 

shrine. 
How oA, on that &ir shrine when poets bind 
The flowers of song, does partial passion blind 
Their judgment's eye ! How oft does truth dis*. 

dalm 
The deed, and scorn to call it genuine fame! 
How did she here, when Jervas was the theme,' 
Waft through the ivory gate the poet's dream ! 
Hour view, indignant, cnror's base altoy 



The sterling lustre of his pr^ destroy, 
Which no% if praise like his my muse ooulil 

coin, . 
Current through ages, she would stamp for fhine ! 
Le( friendship, as she caused, excuse the deed - 
With thee, and such as thee, she must succeed. 
But what if fashion tempted Pope ostray ? 
The witch has spells, and Jervas knew a day, 
When mcyle^tnick belles andbeanz were prooi 



And buy of him a thousand years of bloom. 
Even then I deem it but a venal crime ; 
Perish alone that selfish sordid rhyme. 
Which flatters lawless sway, or tinsel pride ; 
Let black oblivion plunge it in her tide. 
From fate like this my truth-supported lays, 
Even if aspiring to thy pencil's praise, . 
Would flow secure ; but biunbler aims arp mine t 
Know, when to thee I consecrate the Ime^ • 
'T is but to thank thy genius for the ray, 
Which pours on Fresnoy*s rules a fuller day. 
Those candid strictures, thos^ reflections new, 
Refined by taste, yet still as nature tme. 
Which, blended here with his instiuetive strains, 
Shall bid thy art inherit new domains ; \ 

Give her in Albion as in Clreece to rale, 
And guide (what thou hast Ibnn'd) a British 



And oh, if aught thy poet can pretend 
Beyond his favourite wish to call thee fiieod, 
Bh it that here his tuneful toil has drest 
The muse oTFresnoy in a modem vest; 
And, with that skill his fiucy couki bestow, . 
Taught the dose folds to take an easier flow , 
Be it, that here thy partial smile approved 
The pains he lavisb'd on the art he loveo. 



A PARALLEL OF POETRY AND PAINTINO. 



It may be reasonably expected that I should 
say something on my own behalf, in respect to 
my present undertaking. .First, theiii the reader 
may be pleased to Icnow, that it was not of my 
own choice that I undertook this work. Many 
cf our most skilful painters, and other artists, 
were pleased to recommend this suthdr to m«B, 
as one who perfectly understood the rules of 
painting ; who gave (he best and most ooncise 
instructions fur performance, and the surest to 
inform the judgment of all who tored tliis noble 
art ; that they who, before, were rather ibnd of 
it than knowingly admired it, might defend their 
inclination by their reason ; that they might un- 
derstand those ezceHencies which they blhadly 
valued, so as not to be farther imposed on by 
bad pieces, and to know when nature was wdl 
imitated by the most aUe masters. It is true 
indeed, and they acknowledge it, that beside the 
rules which are given in this treatise, oi* which 
can be given in any other, to make a perfect 
judgment of good pictures, and to value them 
mora or lees, when '^omparad w'itli one another, 
there is fkrther required a long conversation 
with the best pieces, which are not very fre- 
quent either in France or England *, yet some 
we have, not only from the hands of Holbein, 
Rubens, and Vandyck, (one of them admirable 
for histcry painting, and the other two for por- 
traits,) but of many Flemish masteis, and those 
not inconsiderable, though for design not equal 
to the Italians. And of these latter also, we 
are not unfurnished with iome pieces of Ra- 
phael, Titian, Correggio, Michael Angek>, and 
sthert. 

But to return to my own undertaking of this 
tmnslarion. I freely own that I thought myself 
incapable of performing it, either to their satis- 
faction or my own credit* Not but that I on* 
derttood the oiiginal Latin, and the French au- 
thor, perhaps mt well as most Englishmen ; but 
I was not sufficiently versed in the terms of art ; 
and therefore thoii^t that many of those per^ 
■one who put this honourabie task on me, were 
more able to perform it tbemsdves, — as uih 
doubtedly they were. B^ they, assuring mo 



of their assistance in correcting my faults wtiare 
I bpoke improperly, I was eocooraged to aW 
tempt it, that I might not be wanting in what I 
could) to satisfy the desires of so many gentln* 
men, who were willing to give the world this 
useful work. They have oflectually performed 
their promise to me, and I have been as care* 
ful, on my side, to take their advice in all things ; 
so that the reader may assure himself of a tde* 
rable transiatioQ,— not elegant, for I propos e d 
not that to myself, but fomiliar, dear, and in- 
structive : in any of which parts if I have foiled, 
the fault lies wholly at my door. In this one 
particular only, I must beg the readers pardon. 
The prose translation of this poem is not free 
from poetical expressions, and I dare not prooBiso 
that some of them are not fustian, or at least 
highly metaphorical ; but this being a foult in the 
first digestion, (that is, the original Latin,) was 
not to bo remedied in the second, vis. the trano- 
latioo. And I may confidently say, that who- 
ever, had attempted it must have fallen into the 
same bcunvenience, or a much greater, that of a 
folse versi^m. 

When I undertook this work, I was afaready 
engaged in the translation of Virgil,* from whoa 
I have borrowed only two months ; and am now 
returning to that which I ough( to understand 
^tter. In the mean lime, I beg the reader's 
pardon for entertaining him so loqg with myself: 
it u a usual part of ill manners in all authors, 
and almost m all mankind, to trouble others with 
their business; and I wis so sendblo of it bo- 
forehand, that I had not now oonunitted it, unless 
' some concemmonts of the reader's had been in- 
terwoven with my own. But I knownot, irhile 
I am atoning for one error, if I am not folUng 
into another ; for I have been importuned to say 
pomething forther of this art; and to make some 
observations on it, in relation to the likeness an^ 
agreement which il has with poetry, its sistw. 
But before I proceed, it will not be amiss, if | 
copy from Bellori, (a moat ingenious author ysi 

* Our author began his translaUon of Tbfa IntlN 
preoeding TOUTt i<M.-JiiloiM. 
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Bnog,) uaie part of his idea of a paintery^ 
wiiiclHiaimbt be napleasing, at least to such who 
are conTersaiit m the pbiloeophj <if Plato; andi 
to avoid .tediousnessi I will not translate the 
whole dispourae, but take and leave «ai I' 6ad 
occasion. 

" God Almighty, in the fabric of the universe, 
first contemplated himself, and reflected on his 
own ezeeiiendes ; from which he drew and con- 
stituted those first forms which are called ideas ; 
so that every species which was afterwards ox- 
pressed, was produced fr6m ihatfinit idea, form- 
ing that wonderful contexture of all created be- 
ings. But the celestial bodies above the moon 
being incorruptible, and not subject to change, 
remained Ibr ever fair and in perpetual order. On 
the contrary, all things which are sublunary, are 
sul^ect to change, to deformity, and to decay. 
And tboogfa nature always intends a consummate 
beauty in her productions, yet through the ine- 
qoality of the matter, the forms are altered rand 
in parti<»ilar, human beauty suffers alteration for 
the worse, as we see to our mortification, in the 
dsformities and disproportioiis which are in us. 
Eor which reascin, the artful painter and the 
sealptor, jmitating the Dirine Maker, form to 
tiMnBelves, as well as they are able, a model of 
the auperior beauties ; and rsflecliag <yi them, 
endeaToar to correct and amend the common 
aatura, and to represent it as it was at first ere- 
afisd, without fault, either in colour or in linea- 
ment. 

'< This idea, which we may call the goddess 
of painting and of sculpture, descends upon the 
marUe and the cloth, and becomes the original 
of those arts; and being measured b^ the com- 
paas of the intellect, is itself the measure of the 
porfbrming hand ; and being animated by the 
imagination, infuses life into the image, l^he 
ide« of the painter and the sculptor is undoubt- 
^•dly that perfect and exbellent example of the 
miodf by imitation qf which^ imagined form aO 
things are represented which fall under human 
■igiit; such is the definition which is made by 
Cieaio in bis book of the "Orator*' to Brutus: 
— ^ As therefore in forms and figures there is 
somswliat which is ezeellent and |>erfect, to 
iffaicb imagined species all things are referred 
by imitation, which are the objects of sight, in 
like BMimsr we beh<M the species of eloquence 
in our minds, the ^figie$ or actual image of 

V In May, ifS4, Glo. Pletro Bellotl read a d»eoor«e 
Is Che Academy of 8t. Luke at Rome, (Carlo Marattl 
beinc then president^ enUtled— L'/dea da Pitton, 
taut Beuttare, e dur AreMtato, tcdta iaOe haUxx§ 
—iiiinfi #tipsrlorp aOa, Nattna. This diicourse, 
ftnm which the foUowInc eztratt Is taken, was 
alWrwanls prefixed to Is 7if» de P^tore, *c. br the 
saane anthor, printed at Roma in 4to. uen^Uakm, 



which We seek in the organs of* our bearing. 
This is likewise confirmed by Proclus in the 
dialogue of Plato, called *«Tinueus.'* If, saya 
he, you take a man as he is made by nature, 
and compare him with another, who is the eflbcC 
of art, the work of nature will always appear the 
less beautifiil, because art is more accurate than 
nature.' But Zeuzis, who, from the choice 
which he made of five virgins, drew that' won* 
derful .picture of Helena, which Cicero in his 
** Orator" before mentioned, sets, before us as 
the most'perfect example of beauty, at the same 
time admonishes a painter, to contemplate the 
ideas of the most natural forms, and to make a 
judicious choice of several bodies, all of them 
the most elegant which he can find ; by which 
wo may plainly understand, that he thought it 
impossible to find in any one body all those per- 
fections which he sought for the accomplbhment 
bf a Helena, because nature in any individual 
person makes nothing that is perfect in all its 
<j>arlii. Fv this reason, Maximus Tyrius also 
says, that the image which is taken by a paint- 
er firom several bodies, produces a beauty 
which it is impossible to find in any single natu- < 
ral body, approaching to the perfection of the 
fairest statues. Thus nature on this account is 
so mueh inferior to art, that those artists who 
pro|>o8e to themselves only the imitation and 
likeness of such or such a particular penon, 
without election of those ideas before mentioned, 
have often been reproached for that omission. 
Demetrius was taxed for being too natural ; Di- 
onysius was also blamed for drawing men like 
us, and was commonly called 4v5pMii^pa0of, 
that is, a painter of men. • In our times, Mi- 
chael Angelo da Caravaggio was esteemed too 
natural. He drew persons as they were; and 
Bamboccio, and must of the Dutch painters, 
have drawn the worst likeness. Lysippus of 
old upbraided the common sort of sculptors, for 
making men such as they were found in nature ; 
and boasted of himself, that he made them as 
they ought \q be : which if a precept of Aris- 
totle, given as well to poets as to painters. 
Phidias rsised an admiration, even to astonish- 
ment, in those who beheld his statues, with the 
forms which he gave to his gods add heroes, b^ 
imitating the idea, rather than nature. And 
Cicero, speaking of him, affirms, that figuring 
Jupiteraad Pallas, he did not contemptate any 
objedt from whence he took the likeness, bu^ 
ooasidered in his own mind a great and admira- 
ble form of beauty ; and according to that image 
in his soul, he directed the operation of his hand. 
Seneca aho seems to wonder, that Phidias, 
having never beheM either. Jove, or Pi^Uas, yet 
could eonceiva theif divine imagif in hit nundi 
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lyaueut f »ys the nme in other 
wordf,—- that the faocjr more iDitnicts the paint- 
er, than the imitation ; for the *ast makes onljr 
the thinna which it sees, but the first makes also 
the things which it never sees. 

<*Leon Battista Alberti tells us, that we 
ought net so much to lore the likeness as the 
beauty, and to choose fioom the fairest bodies 
MveraJljr the &irest parts. Leonardo da Vinci 
instructs the painter to form this idea to hint^ 
self} and Raffaelle, the greatest of. all modem 
mastors, wittes thus to Castiglione, concerning 
bis GUlatea: * To paint a fiiir one, it is neces- 
tery for me to see many fair ones ; but because 
there is so great a scarcity of loTely women, I 
im constrained to make use of one certain idea, 
which I have formed to myself in my own fancy.' 
Guide Rheni sending to Rome his St. Michael, 
which he had painted for the church of the Ca- 
puchins, at the same time wrote to Monsignor 
Maasano^ who was Maestro di CoMa, (or Stew- 
ard of the House,) to Pope Urban the Eighth, 
in this manner : I wish 1 had the wings of an 
angel, to have ascended into Paradise, and there 
to have beheU the ibrms of those beautiful spirits, 
from which I might have copied my aichangel. 

* But not being able to mount so high, it was in 
vain for mo to search his resemblance here^be- 
i6w; so that I was forced tomake an introspeo- 
.tion into my own mind, and into that idea of 
beauty which I have formed in my own imagi- 
nation. I have likewise created there the coiw 
Jlrary idea of deformity and ugliness ; bull lea%*e 
:he consideration of it, till I painithe devil ; and 
> the mean time shun the very thought of it aff 
much as possibly I can, and am even endeavour^ 
ing to blot it wholly out of my remonibrance.' 

*« There was not any lady in all antiquity, 
who was mutress of so much beauty as was to 
be found in the Venus of Gnidus, made by Prat- 
iteles, or th/ Minerva of Athens, by Phidias ', 
which was therefore called the beaitifvl form. 
Neither is there any man of the present age 
equal in the strength, proportion, and knitting 
of his limbs, to the Hercules of Farnese, made 
by Glycon : or any womai», who can justly 1m 
compared with the Medicean V^enus of Cleo- 
menes. And upon tlus account, the noblest 
poets and the best orators, when they desire to 
celebrate any extraordinary beauty, are forced 
to have recourse to statues and pictures, and to 
draw their persons and facea into comparison. 
Ovid, endeavouring to express the beauty of Gyi- 
larus, the fiiirest of the Centaurs, celebrates him 

. as next in perfection to the piost admirable 
statues: - 

Ontusln ore vicor, cervix, humexiqqe, manusqne, 
^eoioraqae aiUfteum laodatls praxlma slgnls. 



A pleaslnff vteour Ids fair face expressed ; 
• His neck, his hands, his slioaMers, and his htesK. 
Did next in gracet alness and^ beautjr, stand 
To Areathlng flgurss of the sculptor's hand. 

In another place he sets ApeUes above V*. 
nus: 

SI Venerem Cons nunqnam pinxisset Apdls^ 
Mersa sub nqooieis lUa Uieret aqois. 

Thus varied: 

One birth to seas the Cyprian goddess oweu, 
A second Mrth the painter's art bestow dt 
I«es8 by the seas than by his power n as given v 
They made her live, hut he advanced tt heaven. 

" The idea of this beauty is inde*d various, 
according to the several forms which the painter 
or sculptor would desoribe ;«& one in strength, 
another in, magnanimity : and sometimes it co» 
sisls in cheerfulness, and sometimes indelicacy , 
and is alwijys divorsi6ed by the sex and age. 

" The beauty of Jove is one, and tnat of Juca 
another ; Hercules and Cupid are perfoct beau- 
ties, though of different kinds ; for beauty is only 
that which makes all things as they are in their 
proper and perfect nature, which the best paint- 
ers always choose by contemplating the forms 
of each. We ought farther to ooi«ider, that s 
picture being the representation of a human 
action, t)ie painter ought to retain in his mind 
the examples of ad affections and passiooi, as f 
poet preserves the idea qf an angry man, of umj 
who is fearful, sad, or merry, aqji qo of ill the 
rest ; for it is impossible to express that with the 
hand which never entered into the imagination. 
In this manner, as I have rudely and briefly 
shown you, painters and Sculptors, choosing the 
most elegant natural beauties, perfeclionale the 
idea, and advance thnr art even above nature 
itself in her individual productions ; which is the 
utmost mastery of human performance. 

" From hence arises that aaiooishment, and 
almost adoration, which it paid bpr the knowing 
to those divine rrtnailM^^> of antiquity. From 
hence Phidias, Lysippus, anil okser nohle scolf^ 
tors, are still held in veneration ; and ApeUes, 
Zeuxis, Protogenas, and other admirable paint- 
ers, though their worloi are perished, are and 
will be eternally admired; who all of them drew 
aAer (he ii*eas of ,-wrfeclioa, which are themira- 
cles of nature, the provi Jenoe of the understand- 
ing, the ev^mplars of !r e mind, the light of the 
fancy ; tn# •un, whic) from its risng, inspired 
the stance of Memnor and the fire which warm- 
ed into life iko image of Prometheus. It is this 
which. ci.««*\ tile Graces and the Loves to lake 
up thei ^bitations in the hardest marble, and 
to subsist in the emptiness of light and shadows^ 
But since the idea of eloquence is as far infe* 
rior to that of painting, as the force of words if 
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w Uio Bight, I nasi Udre brwk ofabrairtlj, uid 
hftving conducted the raadar, u U ware, to a M- 
eret walk,.there leAve him in the mulBt of tiience, 
to cootempUte those idtow ifhich I have only 
■hetched, and which ererj man most finish for 
Himself. ^ 

lo these pompons eiprearions, or such as 
these, the Italian has given jou his idea of a 
Minter ; and though I cannot much commend 
the stjie, I artist needs say, there is somewhat 
jk the matter. Plato himself is accustomed to 
write loftiJy, imitating, as the criiics tell us, the 
manner of Homer; but surely. that inimitable 
Doet had not so much of soioke in hu writing, 
though not less of fire. - But, in short, this is the 
present gmius of Italy. What Philostratos tells 
us in the proem of his figures,* is somewhat 
plainer ; and therefcre I will translate i( ahnosi 
word for word: — ^''He who will rtghtjy go>rem 
Jie art of painting, ought of necessity first to vu^ 
derstand human nature. He ought likewise to 
be endued with a genius to expresses signs of 
their passions, whom he represents; and to 
make the dumb, as it were, to speak. He mosi 
yet further understand what is contained in thp, 
eonstitutioo of the cheeks, in the temperaawnt 
Cif the eyes, in the naturalness (if I may so call 
it) of the eyebrows ; and in short, wkatvoever 
belongs to the mind and thought. He, who 
thoroughly po ss esses all these things, willol^ 
tain the whole ; and tfie hand will exquisitely 
represent the action of every particular person, 
(f it hap|ieo that he be either mad or angry, 
melancholic or cheei^l, a sprightly yotith or a 
'anguishing kiver ; in one word, he will be able 
to paint whatsoever is proportionable to any one. 
And even in all this there is a sweet error, with^ 
out causing anj shame; for the eyef and minds 
of the beholders being fastened on obfects which 
have no real being, as if thoy were truly exist- 
ent, and being induced by them to belisve them 
M, what pleasure is it not capable of giving 7 
The ancients, and other wise men, have written 
many things concerning the symmetiy which is 
uf the artofpaintmg,— constituting, as it were,, 
some certain fatvrs for -the proportion of every 
member ; not thinking it possible ibr a painter to 
onderuke the expression of those motions which 
are in the mind, without a concurrent harmony 
in the natural measure ; for that which is out of 
Its owa kind and measure, is not received from 
sature, whose motion is always right. On a se- 
.ious consideration of this matter, it will be 
eond, that the art of painting has a wondeifiil 
iffinity with that of poetry ; and that there js be- 

* The ETKONEZ of Flavlus' Philostratus, who 
ftorlshed In the beflnntni; of the third century, was 
•iM printed by ▲Mus in \iOt.—Ualone. 



twixt them a certaui common imigination. For, 
as the poets introduce the gods and heroes, and 
all those things which are either majestical, 
honest, or delightful, in like manner the paint- 
ers, by the virtue of their outlines, colours, 
lighij, and shadows, represent the same things 
and persons in their pictures.'' 

Thus, as convoy ships either accompany or 
should accompany their merchants,* till they 
■ may proseoute tha rest of their voyage without 
danger; so Philostratus has brought me that 
fiir-onmy way, and I can now sail on witlw 
out him. He has begun to speak of the great 
relation betwixt painting and poetry, and thither 
the greatest part of this - discourse, , by my 
promise, was directed. I have not engaged 
myself \o any perfect method, neither am I 
loaded with a fill! cargo; it is suAciem if 1 bring ' 
a sample of some goods in this voyage. It wiS 
be easy for others to add more, when the com- 
merce is settled^ for a treatise twice as htrge 
as this of painting, oeoid not contain all that 
ipight be saii on the parallel of these two sister 
arts. I will tak^ my rise from Bellori, before. 
I proceed to the author of this book. 

The busin«^n of his prefaco is to prove, that 
a learned painter should form to himself an idea 
of perfect nature. This image he is to set be- 
fore his mind in all his undertakings, and to 
draw from thence, as from a storehouse, the 
beauties which are to enter into his work; 
thereby correcting nature firom what actually 
she is in individuals, to what she ought to be, 
ami what she was created. , Now, as this idea 
of perfection is of little use in portraits, or the 
resemblances of particular persons, so neither is 
it. in the characters of comedy and tragedy, 
which are never to be made peiibct, but always 
to lie drawn with some specks of fi-ailty and do* 
ficience ; such as they have been described to 
us in history, if they were real characters, or 
su* h as the poet began to show them 'at their 
first appearance, if they were only fictitious oi 
imaginary. The perfection of such stage-char- 
acters consists chiefly in their likeness to tha 
deficient foulty nature, which is their original ^ 
only, as it is observed more at large hereafter, 
in stich cases there will alwa;^sbe ibund a better 
likeness and a worse, and the better is oon<^ 
stantly to be chosen ; I mean in tragedy, which 
represents the figures of the highest form 
amongst mankind. Thus in portraits, the 

* i 4. Merchant vessels. The. passage seems to 
be so wonled. as to contain a sneer at the negligence 
of King William's government In protecting the 
trade. Perhaps Dryden alluded to the misfonone of 
Sir Francis Wheeler in isss, who, being sent with a 
convoy into the Mediterranean, was wreclrsd Intbs 
Bay of Gibraltar. 
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painter wiO not tako that tide of the ikce, whkfa 
oas some notorious blemish in it; but either 
draw it in proftlOi (as Apelles did Antigonua, 
who had lost ono of his ejresy) or else shadow 
the more impeifect side ; for an ingenious flat^ 
teiy u to be allowed to the professors of both 
arts, so long as the likeness is not destroyed. 
It is true, that all manned .of imperfections must 
not be taken away from the characters ; and the 
reason is, that there may be left some grounds 
of pity for their misfi>rtunes. We ean never 
be grieved for their miseries, who are thoroughly 
wicked, and have thereby justly called their ca- 
lamities on themselves. Such men are the nafr* 
oral objects of our hatred, not of our commis- 
oration. If, on the other side, their characters 
Were wholly perfect,, (such as, (or example; the 
* character of a saint or maKyr in a play,) his or 
her miiibrtttnes would pn>duce impious thoughts 
in the behblders; they would accuse the heav* 
ens of injustice, and think of leaving a religion 
where piety was so 411 requited. I say, the 
greater part would be tempted so to do, I say 
not that they ought ; and the consequence is too 
dangerous for the practice. In this I have ao« 
eused myself for my own St. Catherine \* but 
let truth prevail. Sophocles has taken the just 
medium in his " OSdipus." He is somewhat 
arrogant at his 6rst entrance, and is too inquis- 
itave through the whole tragedy ; yet these im- 
perfections being balanced by great virtues, they 
hinder not our compassion for his miseries ; 
neither yet can they destroy that horror, which 
the nature of his crimes has cicited in us. 
Such in painting are the warts and moles, whieh, 
adding a likeness to the face, are not thereiore 
to be omitted ; but these produce no lo&^ing in 
OS ; but bow hr to proceed, and where to stop, 
is left to the judgment of the poet and the 
painter. In comedy there is soihewbat more of 
the worse likeness to be taken, because that is 
often to produce laughter, which is •occasioned 
by the sight of some deformity ; but for this I 
refer the reader to Aristotle. It is a sharp 
manner of instruction for the vulgar, who are 
never well amended, till they are more than sul^ 
ficiently exposed. 

That I may return to the beginning of this 
remark concerning perfect ideas, I have only 
this to say, — ^that the parallel is often true in 
•pic poetry. The heroes of the poets are to be 
drawn according to this rule. There is scarce 
a frailty to be left in the best of them, any more 
dian is to be found in a divine nature ; and if 
JEoMM sometimes weepb, it u not in bemoan- 

* The ecUiclpal IbnuUe charac*9r in ^'Tjrannio 
lim,ortbeRo9ralM r." 



ing his own miseries, but those wUdi his peopta 
undergo. If this be an impeHectien, ifaii Son 
of God, when he wait inbamate,«hed tears of 
compassion over Jerusalem ; and LeBtnhis^ de» 
scribes him often weeping, bat never laughing ; 
so that Virgil is justified even from the holy 
scriptures. I have but one word more, whidi 
for once I will anticipale from the author of tiiis 
book. Though it must be an idea of peifeo- 
tion, from- which both the epic poet and the his- 
tory painter draws, yet all perfections are not 
suitable to all subjects ; bat eveiy one most be 
designed aooording to that perfect beauty which 
is proper to him. An ApoUo must be diatiD- 
guished from a Jupiter, a Pallas from a Yenna i 
and so, in poetry, an JEneas firom any other 
hero; for piety is his chief perfection. Ho- 
mer*s Achilles is a kind of exception to this 
rule ; but then he is not a perfect hero» nor no 
intended by the poet AU lofi gods had some- 
what of hun^an imperfection, for which he has 
been taxed by Plato as an imitator of what was 
bad ; ^but Vu^ observed his feult, and memied 
it. Yet Achilles was perfect in the atreagth of 
his body, and the vigour of his mind. Had he 
been less {lassianate, or leas revengeful, the poet 
well foresaw that Hector had been kitted, and 
Tfoy taken,' at the first atsanlt ; which bad de- 
stroyed the beautiful coMrivance ef his Iliads^ 
and the moral of preventing discord amongst 
confederate princea, whMa was his principal in- 
tention. For the moral (as Boasu QbaefVes,t} 
is the first busmesa of the poet, aa being iho 
groundwork of his instruction. This being 
formed, he contrives such a designi or feUe, aa 
may be moet suitable to the nmal ; after this 
he begins to think of the persons whom he is to 
epaploy in carrying on his design; and grrua 
them the manners which are most proper to the 
several characters. The thoughfta and words 
are the last parts, which give beauty and oot 
curing to the piece. ^ 

When I say that the maanera of the hero 
ought to be good in perfection, I contradict not 
the Marquis of Normanby's opinion, in that ad- 
mirable verae,| where speaking of a peifeo 
character, he calls it 

<* A fhulttesB moniter, which the world ne'er knew ;* 
for that excellent critic intended only to speak oi 
dramatic characters, and not of epic. 

* In the epistle to which be deaertUs our 8a 
vIoar*i person and manners. 
1 In his treatise on Epic Poetry. 
! Thisltneisaliulemtsqiuoted. TheecepMsraa 
Reject th»t vulgar error, which appears 
So fair, of maltlnir Mrfert characters ; 
There's no such thinf in nature, and youHl draw 
A foultless monster which the world n^«r §tno. 
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Unit 91 lewt I have ^hownithat in the most 
perfect poem, which is that of Virgil, a perfect 
idea was required and followed; and come- 
quently that aUBOOceeding poets ought rather to 
fanitate him, than even Homer. I will how pro- 
ceed, as I promised, to the author of this book. 

He tells joa almost in the first lines of it, that 
"the chief end of painting is, to please the 
eyes ; and it is one great enid of poetry to please 
the mind.'' Thus far the parallel of the arts 
holds true ; with this difference, that the princi- 
pal end of painting is to please^ and the chief 
design of poetry is to instruct. In this the lat- 
ter seems to have the advanti^^ of the former ; 
hot if we consider the artists themselves on both 
sides, certainly their aims are the very same ; 
they would both make sure of pleasing, and that 
hi preference to instruction. Next, the means 
of thi» pleasure is by deceit ; one imposes on 
the ftight, and the other on the understanding. 
Fiction is of the essence of poetry, as well as 
of palming ; there is a resemblance in one, of 
human bodies, things^ and actions, which are 
not real i and in the other, of a true story by 'a 
fiction ; and as all stories are not proper sub- 
jects for an epic poem or a tragedy, so neither 
are they for a noble picture. The subjects, both 
of the one and of the other, ought to have 
nothing of immoral, low, or filthy in tliem ; but 
thu being treated at large in the book itself, I 
waive it, to avoid repetition. Only I must add, 
that though Catullus,* Ovid, and others, were 
of another opinioitf— that the subject of poets, 
and even their thoughts and expressions, might 
be loose, provided their lives were chaste and 
holy, yet there are no such licenses permitted 
in that art, any more than, in painting, to design 
and colour obscene nudities. Vita froba «r, 
is no excuse ; for it will scarcely be admitted, 
that either a poet or a painter can be chaste, 
who give us the contrary examples in their wri- 
tings and their pictures. We see nothing of 
this kind in Virgil ; that which comes the near- 
est to it, is the Adventure of the Cave, where 
IXdo aiid JEneas were driven by the storm ; 
yet even (here the poet pretends a marriaize be- 
fore the consummation, and Juno hervelf was 
present at it. Neither is there any expression 
in that atory, which a Roman matron might not 
read without a bhish. Besides, the poet passes 
it over as hastily as he can, at if be were airaid 
of staying in the cave with the two loversi and 

' Oct author bad previously quoted the Unas here 
alluded to, in defence of the tndecenoles of one of 
nls comedies. 

->— castom esse deeet plum poeUm 
Ipsom. Versiculos niliil neeene est r 
Qui tnm denique hal)ent aalem ao leporsm 
a utA mo UicoU et paium pudid 
VOL. ii^»23 



of being a witoess to their actiotti. Now 1. 
suppoae that a pamter would not be much cons- 
mended, who should, pick out this cavern feom 
the whole iEkietds, when there is not another 
in the work. He had better leave them in thair 
obscurity, than let in a flash of lightning to clear 
the natural darkness of the place, by which ho 
must discover himself, as much as them. Tha 
altar>pteces, and holy decorations of paintinji, 
show, that art may be applied to better uses, 
as well as poetry>; and amongst many .other 
insUuices, the Famesian gallery, painted by 
Annibale Garaoci, is a aufficient witness yet 
remaining; the whole work beinf moraUy 
iastructivoy and particularly the JSEvvvIm Bin- 
wm/ tfrhich is a perfect triumph of virtue over 
vice ; as it is wonderfiilly well described by ths 
ingenious Bellori. 

Hitherto I have only told the deader,' what 
ought noi to be the sulject of a picture or of 
a poem. What it ought to be on either side, oar 
auUior teUs us : it must in general be great and 
noble ; and in this the parallel is exactly true. 
The subject of a poet, either in tragedy or in an 
epic poem, is a great a<nion of some Ulustrioas 
hero. It is the same in painting ; not every 
action, nor every person, is considerable enough 
. to enter into the cloth. It must be the anger of 
an AchiHes, the piety of an iBneas, the sacri- 
fice of an Iphigenia, for heroines as well as ho'^' 
roes are comprehended in the rule ; but the par- 
allel is more complete in tragedy, than in an 
epic poem. For as a tragedy may be made put 
of many particu^ episodes of Homer or of 
Virgil, so may a noble picture be designed out 
of thid or that particular story in either authprj 
History is also fi-uitful of designs both for the 
painter and the tragic poet: Curtius throwing 
himself into a gulf, and the two Deeii sacri- 
ficing themselves for the safety of their country, 
artf subjects for tragedy and picture. Such is 
Scipio restoring the Spanish bride,* whom he 
either loved, or may be supposed to love: by 
which he gained the hearts of a great nation to 
interest themselves for Rome against Cartilage. 
These are all but particular pieces in Livy*s 
History ; and yet ure full complete subjects fi>r 
the pen and pencil. Now the reason of this 
ik evident. Tragedy and Picture are more nar- 
rowly circumscribed by the mechanic rules of 
time and place, than the epic poem. The time 

* The celebrity of that action, .which is generallr 
called the continence of SelpiOb gives us a woftU 
Idea Of the gross barlnrity of the age in which he 
Hved. What would new be sakl of a general, who 
did not act as Scipio is said to have done f Assnrw 
edly, his refusini; the ransom would be thought 
more wonderAit, than his dlsmlsUng, unii^unl 
the betrothed princess. 
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tff this lut k ka ]iid«finiC6. It if tra«, Honer 
iMk op only the sptce of «i|hU«ild-rofty (kj* 
ftr hw Iliads; but wbetber Virgil*t action was 
eomprsiinKled in a year, or somewhat moroi b 
■oC detemiaed by Boira. Homer made the 
plaoe of his action Troy, and the Gkecian onmp 
besieging it. VvgU introduces his £neas 
sometimes in Sicily, sometimes in Carthage, 
and other times at Gums, before he brings htm 
to Laurentum; and efen after that, he wanders 
•gain to the liingdom of Evander, and some 
farts of Tuscany, before he retuma to finish the 
war l>y the death of Turaus. But tragedy, ac- 
cording to the practice of the ancients, was aV< 
ways confined within the compass of twenty- 
fiwr hours, and seldom talces up so much time. 
As for the place of it, it was always one, and 
that not in a larger sense, (as fo^ ezam^, a 
wboie city, or two or ihree several houses in it,) 
bat the market, or some other public place, com- 
mon to the chorus and all the acton ; which es- 
tablished law of theirs I have not an oppor- 
tnnity te examhie in this plaoe, because I can- 
not do it without digression firom my subject : 
though it seems too strict at the first appear- 
ance, becausi^ it ezckides alVsecret intrigues, 
which are the beauties of tho modern stage ; 
for nothing can be carried on with priyaey, when 
the chorus is supposed to be. always present.— 
I say this to the advan- 



yet the eye cannot comprehend at oneb Iki 
whole object, nor the mind follow it so fostj it 
is considered at leisure, and seen by inlennls. 
'Such are the subjects of noUe picturet; and 
such are only to be undsitaken by noble hands. 
There are other parts of nature, wUch an 
meaner^ and yef are the subjects both ofpiimsra 
and of peeU. For, to proceed in the pv«IM i 
as comedy is a representation of human life in 
inferior persons, and low subfecis, and by that 
means creupi into the nature of poetry, and ia n 
kind of juniper, a shrub behmging to the apn> 
des of cedar; so is the painting of downi^ the 
fepresentations of a Dutch kermb,* the brntnl 
spdrt of snick-or-snee, «nd a thousand otber 
things of this mean invention ; a kind of pic- 
ture which belongv to nature, but of the kmaal 
form. Sudi is a laaar in comparison to a Y^ 
nus: both are drawn in human figores; they 
hare laces alike, though not like faces. There 
is yet a krner sort of poetry and painting, which 
is out of nature ; for a force is that in poetiy, 
which grotesque is in a picture. The prrssne 
and action of a force are all unnatural, and the 
manners folse, that is, inconsbtmg with the 
characters of mankind. Grotesque pointing is 
the just resemblance of this ; and Hocaoe b^ 
gins his <* Art of Poetry'* by describing fucha 
fieure, with a man's head, a hoirse's neck, te 
But to proceed ; I must say this to the advan- wmgs of a bird, and a fish's tail ; pans of dif- 
tage of painting, even above tragedy, that what ferent species jumbled together, according to 
this last represents in the space of many hours, the mad imaginaiioa of the dauber ; and the end 
the former shows us in one moment.* The of all this, as he teUs you afterward, is to cause 
action, thepasiion;andtheAanneriorso^any laughter; a very monitor in a Barthulomew-, 
parsons ai nre contained in a picture, are to be foir, for the mob to gape at for their twopsnoe. 
diaeemed at once, in the twinkling of an eye ; Laughter is indeed the propriety of a mas, bnl 
at' least they would be so, if the sight could just enough to dittinguish him from his ekkr 

travel over so many different objects all at brother with four legs. It is a kind of bastard 
" ■ "■ ■ ... ^^ ^* .1 -- 1 — 



e, or the mind could digent them all at the 
same instant, or point of time. ThuSi^ ><* ^® 
fonotts picture of Poussin, which repreeents 
the Institution of the Blessed Sacrament, you 
see oor SavkMiir and his twelve disciples, all con- 
curring in the same action, after different nuun- 
ners, and in different postures ; only the man- 



pleasure too, taken in at the eyes of tbe wlgar 
gazers, and mt the esrsof the beastly audienes. 
Church painters use it to divert the honest 
countryman at public prayers, and keep his 
eyes open at a heavy sermon ; and force scrib- 
blers make use of the saais noble invention, to 
entertsin citizens, country gentlemen, and Go* 



ners of Judas are distinguished from the rest^yent Garden fops. If they are merry, all goes 



Hera is but one indivisible point of time ob- 
served; but one action performed by so many 
psfsons, in one room, and at the same table ; 

* There te a follacy tn this, which a moment a con- 
etderaUon may detect. Painting does not present 
In one moment whet tragedy shows tn many houn, 
aAl cannot, on the contrsry, show moife than one 



Well on< the poet^s side. The better sort ge 
thither too, but in despair of sense and the just 
images of nature, which are- the adequate plea^ 
ures of the miod ; but the author can give lbs 
stage no better than what was given him by 
nature ; and the actort must reprssent snob 

.^^....w^ ., , .- ^, things as they are capable to perform and fcf 

^^^Si^&tZ'ilSl^^ •«<=" both th., «|d *• «ibNj, ».y nl *^ 

Sc i^s, it we know the story, all that has pre- Iivmg. After all, it is a good thuig to taugpi a. 
eeded and is to follow ; tnii this arises^ ftoro^uo- 

Piydan prebsMy iM n lH a t id tk> 



elation, and happens equally if we come suddenly 
Into a theatre' when a welWknown trsgedy la per- 
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Mj rtle ;. and if t itmW etn tleUe*^ man, it is 
an iiutrumeht of faappinoM. Beatta can weop 
when they suffer, bul they etnnot laugh. And 
aa Sir William lyATeiiaiit ohaerres in his Pre- 
ikceto "Cvoodibert," "It is the wisdom of a 
goremment to permit plays, (he micht hare 
added — larces,) as it is the prudence of a carter 
to put bells upon his horsesj to make them carry 
their burdens cheerfully. 

I have already shown, that one main end of 
poetry and painting ia to please, and have said 
■omething of the kinds of both, and 'of their 
subjects) in which they bear a great resem- 
bbuice to each other. I must now ounsider them 
as they are great and noble arts \ and as they 
are arts, they must have rules, ifhich may direct 
them to their common end. 

To all aria and sciences, but more particu- 
larly to these, may be applied what Hippocrates 
says of physic, as I find him cited by an emi- 
nent French critk: : " Medicine has long sub^ 
siated in the world. The prinoiples of it are 
eertaHl, and it has a certain way i by both 
which there has been found, in th^ course of 
many ages, an infinite nomiter of things, th^ ex- 
perience of which has confirmed ita usefulnefs 
and goodness. All ^at is wanting to the per^ 
fection of this arf will undoubtedly be (bund, if 
able men, and suc6 as are instructed in the an- 
cient rules, will make a farther inquiry into it ; 
and endeavour to arrive at that which is hitherto 
unknown, by tb4t which is already known. But 
aU who, haying rejected the ancient roles^ and 
taken the opposite ways, yet boast themselves 
to ba masters of this art, do but deceive others, 
and are themselves deceived; fur that is abso- 
kitely impossibLs.' 

This is notorioualy true in these two arts; 
fer the way to please being to imitate nature, 
both the poeta and the painters in ancient times, 
and in the beat ages, have studied her';' and 
Iron the practice of both these arts the rules 
have been drawn,- by which we are instructed 
how to please, and to- compass that end which 
they obtained, by following their example ; lor 
nature is still the same in all ages, and can 
never be contrary to herself. T^us, from the 
practice of iBachylua, Sophodes, and Euripi- 
des, Aristotle drew his rules for tragedy, aiiid 
PhikMtratus for painting. Thus, amongst the 
BoJems, the Ttalian and French critics, by 
aludying the precepU of Aristotle and Horace, 
and having the example of the Grecian poets 
before their eyes, have given us the rules of 
modem tragedy ; and thus the critics of the 
■ama countries in the art of painting, have 
given the precepts of perftcting that art. 

It ia true that poetry baa one advantage ov«r 



painting in theae laat ages, that we havi aldl tha 
remaining examplea both of the Greek toi 
Latin poets ; whereaa the patnten have Bar 
thing left them from Apellea, Protomea, Pafo 
rhaaioa) Zeuxia, and the rest, bat only the teat»> 
monies which are given of their incomparable 
Works. But tostead of this they have some of 
w their best atatuea, basa-relievos, columns, obo* 
Itskff, Sec. ^bich'were saved out of the coaamoa 
ruin, and are still preaerved in Italy; and by 
well distinj^ishing what ia proper to seulplnre, 
and what to painting, and what ia common to 
them both, tliey have judieioaaly impaired that 
fosa. ' And the great genius of RaflTaeDe, and 
other% having succeeded to the times of bar^ 
barismand ignorance, theknowledgb of painting 
is now arrive^ to a supreme perfection, though 
the petformance of it is mueh deeliiwd ia the 
present age. The greatest age for poetry 
amongst the Romans was certain^ that of Au- 
gustus Cnsar-: and yet we are toM that paint- 
ing was then at its lowest ebb; and'perhapa 
sculpture was also declining at the same time. 
In the reign of Domitian, and some who auc- 
ceeded bint, poetry waa but meanly cultivated, 
but painting eminently flourtahed. I am not 
here to give the history of the two arta ; Kow 
they were both in a manner extinguished by the 
irruption of the barbaroua nationa, and both 
restored about the times of Leo the Tenth, 
Charles the Fifth, and Francis the Firrt ; though 
I might obaerve, that neither Arioato, nor any 
of his contemporary poets, evCr arrived at the 
-excellency of Raffaelle, Titian, and the rest, in 
painting. But in revenge, at this tiiAe, or 
lately, in many countries, poetry is better prac- 
tued than her sister art. To what height the 
magnificence and encouragement of the present 
king of France may carry painting and scdp^ 
ture, is uncertain ; but by what he has done 
before the war in which he is engaged, we may 
expect what he will do after the happy conck 
sion of a peace, which is the prayer and wish 
of all thoae who have not an intoreat to prokmg 
the miseries of Europe. For it is moat certain, 
aa our author, amongst others, has observed, 
that reward is the spur of virtue, as well in aB ( 
good arts as in all laudable attempts ; and em- 
ulation, which is the other spur, will ndver be . 
wanting, either amongst poett or painiei s, when 
particular rewards ami prixea are proposed to 
the beat deaervers. ^ 

But to return from this digreaaion, though it 
waa almoat neoeasary. AH the rules of paints 
ing are methodically, conciaely, and yet dearly 
delivered in tbia present treaties, which I bava 
translated. Bossu has not given naore auMl 
rules for tho epic poem, nor Dacier for tiagedy, 
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io his laU excellent tranalalion of Aristotlei and 
hie notee upon him, then our Froenoy has made 
for painting ; with ihe paraHol of which I must 
resume my discourse, foUowin| my author's 
test, thou|th with more brevity than I intended, 
t>ecauM Virgil calls me. 

The principal and roost important part of 
painting is, to know what is most beautiful in 
nature, and moet proper for .that art. That 
which is Ae moet beauiiful is tlie most noble 
subject: so in poetry, tragedy is more beautiful 
than comedy ; because, as 1 said, the persons 
are greater whom the po^t instrucU, and con- 
sequently the instructions of more benefit ,ta 
mankind: the action. is likewise greater and 
more noble, and thence is derived the greater 
nd more noble pleasuie. 

To imiuu nature well in whatsoever subject, 
is the perfection of buth arts ; and that picture, 
nnd that poem, which comes nearest lo the 
r«iemblance of nature, is the best. But it fol- 
lows not, that what please^ most in either kind 
is therefore good, but what ought to please. 
Our depraved appetites, and ignorance of the 
Wts, mislead our judgments, and cause us oAen 
to take that for true imitation of nature, which 
has no resemblance of nature in it. To inform 
our judgments, and to reform our tastes^ rules 
were invented, 4hat by them we might discern 
when nature was imitated, and how nearly. 
I have been forced to recapitulate, these things, 
because mankind is not more liable to deceit, 
than it is willing to continue in a pleasing error, 
strengthioned by a kmg habitude. The imita- 
tion of nature is therefore justly constituted as 
the general, and iodeed the only rule of pleasing, 
both in poetry and paiutJng. Aristotle tells us, 
that imitation pleases, because it afibrds matter 
lor a reasoner to inquire into the truth or false- 
hood of imitation,* by comparing its likeness, 

* The 'passage alluded to is In ArlBtotle's ** Trea- 
tise on Poetry/* In which be accounu Air the pleas- 
ore aflbnled by the Imitative arU. by observing, that 
"to imm Is a natural pleasure." "Tu the same 

rirpote (says Mr. Twining,) in his * Rhetoric.' lib. 
cap. xl p. 537, edit. DuvaL E«m 6* r« «»«»«•»»», 
«• r. A. ^ And as It Is by nature delightful to Uantt 
to admire^ and the like, heiice we necessarily re- 
ceive plcasdre from imitative arts, as Pairaing', 
Pculpture^ and Foeay, and from wtiatever is well 
imitated, even though the oriKinai may be disa- 
greeable ; but our pleasure does not arise from the 
Beauty or the thing itself, biU from the Ittfermott 
the dtBCovery that thi» U Oiat, *^ so that we seem 
to leam something.' 

** iU*4a¥uv—\o team, to know, 1. e. merely to 
reeognUe, dt»co9er," *«. See Hanrb', On Musie, 
Painting, *c ch. Iv. iv>te (b). The meaning is sum- 
Hently explained by what follows. 

**Dryden, who scarce ever mentione Aristotle 
irtthout discovertns that he had looked only at the 
wiong side of the tapestry, (a translation,) sa>-s, 
* Aristotle tells us, that imiution pleases, tiecayse 
it affords matter for a reasoner to inquire into the 



or uplikeness, with the original ; Imt by this rule 
every speculation in nature, whose truth (Uh 
uiuler the inquh'y of a philosopher, must produce 
the same delight, which ii not trtie. I sfaoiiU 
rather assign another reason. Titiih is the 
object of our understanding, afe good is of our 
will; and the understanding can no mote be 
delighted with a lie, than the will can chooea 
an apparent eviU As truth is the end of all our 
speculations, so the discovery of it is the pleas- 
ure of them; and since 'a true knowledge of 
nature gives us pleasure, a lively imitation of 
it, either ip poetry or painting, must of neces- 
sity produce a riluch greater: for both these aft% 
as I ^id belore, ore not only uue imitaiiona of 
nature, but of the best nature, of that which is 
wrought up to a nobler pitch. They present us 
with images more perfect than the life in any 
individual ; and we have the pleasure to see ofl 
the scatter^ beauties of nature united hy a hap* 
py chymistry, without, its deformities o* faults. 
They are imitatipns of the passions, which 
always move, and therefore consequently please ; 
for without motion there can be no deiigfat, 
which cannot be considered but as aii active 
passion. When we view these elevsti'd ideai 
of nature, tlie result of that view is admiratioii, 
which is always the cause of pleasure. 

T)iis foregoing remark, whKh gives the rea- 
son why imitation pleases^ was sent me by Mr. 
Walter Moyle,a most ingenious young gentJe- 
.man, conversant in all the studies of humanity 
much above his years. He hod also furnished 
me, according to my request, with aU the por^ 
ticular passages in Aristotle and Horace, which 
are used by them to ezplaui the art ofpnetrj'by 
that of painting ; which, if ever I have tune tp 
retouch this. Essay, shall be inserted in their 
places. 

Having thus shown that imitation pleases, 

truth or fhlsehood of imitation,* *e. But Artetods 
Is not here spenkiii« of rftt»tmen, or infuirw^ but. 
on the contrary, of the vulgar, the generality of 
mankind, whom he expressly oppotes to phUoao- 
phers, or reasoners . and hi«*«»n«{<«*a<is no moie 
than that rapid, habitual, and Imperceptible act of 
the mind that * rai9onnem*nt enssi fremptfwU 
eo^p d'CBil,* (as it is well paraphrased tar U. Bat- 
teaux,) hy which we eoUeet or infer, from a oompar 
Ison of the picture with the Image of the original 
in our minds, that it was intended to represent that 
original. 

"The ftillest Illustration of tMs passage is t<) hs 
found m another work of Aristotle, his * Rhetrrfo, 
lib. ill. cap. X., where he applies the same principle 
to metaphorical language, and resolves the pleesnn 
we receive fmm such language, into that whlek 
arises from the /MSi^n; TaX£Ia. the exercise of ear 
understandings in il»eovering' the meaning by a 
ouiek and sovy perception of some iMnllty, or qoal- 
fties, common to the tiling expressed, and the thing 
lntenaed{ to a mirror, for example, and to the 

theatre, when the latter Is called i 

Ihe mirror nf human UJc 
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and wbj UpleasM in both these «rtf, it fbllowa, 
thtt loae rules of imttfttion are neeeesary to 
obtain the end ; for without rulte there can be 
no artj anj more than there can be a houae 
without a door to conduct jou into it. 

The principal paru ef painting and poetry 
■est follow. Inrention is the first part, and 
absolutely necess^J ^ them both ; yet no rule 
ever was or ever can be given, how to compass 
it A happy genius is the gift of nature : it 
depends on Uie influence of the stars, say the 
astrologers ;' on the organs of the body, say the 
natuMdists ; it is the particular gift of heaven, 
say the divines, both Christiana and heathens. 
How to improve it, many books can teach us ; 
how to obtain it, none ; that nothing can be done 
without it, all agree : 

Ttt nihil iBvltt dices faciesve MInervt. 

Without invention, a painter is bot a copier,' 
and a poet but a plagiary of others. Bofh are 
aUoweJ sometimes to copy and translate ; but,, 
as our author tetts you, that is not the best part 
of their reputation. " Imitators are but a ser- 
vile kind of Attle,*' says the poet ; or at best tite 
keepers bf cattle Ibr other men ; they have no- 
thing which is properly ttieir own : that is a suffi- 
cient mortification for me, while I am transla- 
ting Virgil. Bat to copy the best author, is a 
kind of praise, if I perform it as I ought ; as a 
copy after RaiaTaelle is more to be commended 
than an original of any indifferent painter. 

Under this head of Invention is placed the 
dispositioB of die work,— 4o put all things in a 
beautiful order and harmony, that the whole may 
be of a piece. The compositions of the painter 
should be conformable to the text of ancient au^ 
tbors, to the customs, and the times. And this 
is exactly the same in poetry : Homer and V ir- 
gfl are to be our guides in the epic ; Sophocles 
and Euripides in tragedy : in ail things we are' 
to imitate the customs and the times of those 
persons and things, which we represent ,* not to 
■ake new rules dfthe drama, as Lopes do Vega 
has attempted unsuccessfully to do,* but to be 
eootent to (bllow our masters, who understood 
nature better than we. Bot if the story which 
we treat be modem, we are to vary the customs. 



according to the time and the coontiy whero tho 
scene of action lies ; for this ia still to initata 
which is always the same, though in « 



"OrydenCMr. Twlnlni; further observes)! 
to haveuken his Uea from Dacler's note on this 
plaoe, (In the 'TreaUse on Poetry,') which Is e^E- 
iramelr confbseil. and so expressed, an to leave It 
dooblftil whetlier he misunderstood the orifdnal, or 
only explained hhnsetf awlcwarily. The use that 
Oryden n»de of French erltics and translators is 
well known." AriHotU't Treatin on Poeiry, trwu- 
Islsrf, flMca Nslto, *«.»y Thoimig 7wte<ffr> A. M. 
tlo, ITSS, p. \M.-^U»lmu. 

* This is harrtly accurate, Lopea de Vega did 
Iwleed despise the rules laid down by others, but 
ae made no new regulations. 



As in the oompositioo of a picture the painter' 
is to take care that nothing enter into it which 
is not proper or convenient to the subiect, so 
likewise is the poot to rejeetall incidents which 
are foreign to his poem, and are naturally no 
parts of it ; they are wens, and other excrescen- 
ces, which belong not to the body, but deibrm it. 
No person, no incident, in the piece, or in the 
play, but iaust be of vse to carry on the main 
design. All things else are like six fingers to 
the hand, when nature, which ia superfluous in 
nothing, can do her work with five« A painter 
must reject all trifling ornaments; so most a 
poet refuse all tedious and unnecessaiy descrip- 
tions. A robe which ia too heavy is less an 
ornament than a burden. 

In poetry Horace calls these things iwrwu 
mapuTtrum, nugmqm canons, thero are also 
the hieu» et an ZKonis^ which he mentions ia 
the same ** Art of Poetry." But since there 
must be ornaments both in painting and poetry, 
if they are not necessary, thoy must at least be 
decent ; that is, in their due place, and but mod- 
erately used. The painter is not to take so 
much pains about the drapery, as about the 
faeo, where the principal resembhuice lies; 
neithetis the poet, who is working up a passion, 
to make similes, which will dsrtainly make it 
languish. My Montezuma dies with a fine one 
in his mouth ;* but it is ambitious, and out ol* 
season. When there are more figures in a pie- 
tore than are necessary, or at least omaaenta&y 
«ur author caBs them "figures to be let;** be- 
cause the picture has no use of them. So I 
have seen in some asodem plays about twenty 
actors, when the action baa not required half 
thenumber.f In the principal figures of a pw^ 

- O Powers divine. 



Take my last thanks! no looser I repine. 
I might have lived my own mishaps to mourn, 
While some wooM pity me, but more would scoai i 
For pity only on fresh ot^ecu stays, 
Bot with the tedious night of woes decays. 
Still less and less my boHbig splrlu flow, 
And I grow stiir,as cooling metals do.'— 
Farewell, Almerla. 

* Nothing ean be mors hazaidous for a dramatist 
than the introdootion of many inferior characters. 
In proportion to the numbers of thoD nimofto Par. 
•ome, the dilBculty of^tttfn^ «9 a piece is Incnas* 
ed in a tremendous ratio ; since even tlie awkward- 
ness of a domestic, or the ridiculous gait of a guard, 
may throw the audience into a tone of ftellng vei^ 
inconsistent whh tnkglc eflbct. Undoubtedly, could 
the expense be supported, something might be gain- 
ed by drilling underlings to such inferior characters, 
and teaeblng even the mutes to look, as if they took 
some tnteiett in i^hat is going rorwani ; but, at pre* 
sentr the entrance and eadt of a hero, cum ruto, has 
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tan, the pabur is to employ the einews of bit 
art; for IB then» coosiete the principal beauty 
of his worlK. Our author saves me the eompar- 
mm with tiafody ; for be says, that herein he 
is to imitate the tragic poet, who employ » bis 
almost (oree in those places, wherein consists' 
the height and beauty of the action. 

Du Ffesnoy, whom I ioUow, makes dtmgBt 
or droistn^, the second part of painting; hut the 
mies which he givee concerning the posture of 
the 6gures, are almost whoUy proper to that art,' 
and admit not any comparison, that 1 know, 
with poetry. The posture of a poetic figure is, 
as I conceive, the description of his heroes in 
the uerformance of such or such an action ; as 
of Achilies, just in the act of killing Hector, or 
d'iBneas, who has Turnus under ham* Both 
the poet and the -painter vary the posture, ac- 
cording to the action or passion which ibey 
represent, of the same person; but all must be 
graat and graceful in them. The same ^neas 
must be drawn a suppliant to Did^s with respect, 
in his gestures, and- humility m his eyes ; but 
when he is forced, in his own defence, to kiU 
Lausus, the poet shows him compassionate, and 
tempering the neverity of his kwks with sr reluo* 
tance to the action which he is going to pedbrm. 
He has pity on his beauty and his youth, and is 
loth to destroy suoh a masterpiece of nature. 
Re considers Lausus reseumg his lather at the 
hrard of his own life, as an image of himself, 
when he took Anchises on bis shoulders, and 
bore him safe throiigh the rage of the fire, and 
the opposition of his enemies ; and therefore, 
in the postilre of a retiring man, who avoids the. 
combat, be stretches out his arm in sign of 
peace, with his right fbo( drawn a little back, 
^ tad bis breast bending inward, more like an 
orator than a soldier ; snd seems to dissuade 
the young man from pulling en his destiny, by 
attempting more than he was able to peiform. 
Take the pnssagejas I haTo thus translated it: 

Shoots of applanse rsn riqcinK throosh the fleU, 
To sse the soo the vanquish'd father shield t 
All, flred with noble emulation, strive, 
Aiid with a shower of daits to distance drive 
The Tn4sn ehiefi who, held at bsj, fh>m ter 
On hts Vuleanlah orb sustaln'd the war. 
JBiieas. thus o'erwhelm'a on every side. 
Their Urstassavdt undaunted did abMe, (oiled i 
And thus to Lanstts, loud with OrtenUy thrsat'nlng 
Why wUt thou rush to certain death, and rage, 
In lash attempts, beyond thy tender age, 
BetiajrHi by plans love t — 

And afterwards : 

something la it irrsslsUbly ludicrous. Hers the 
palnUr has a decisive advantsge over the diama- 
tist, since It coiU him nothing to finish his inferior 
personsfes in a style as correspondent to truth ss 
the prlndiial. 



Be grieved, he wept : the slcht an ImsgQbrs^ 
Of his own flltol love ; a saiQy pleaalns thougU. 

But beside the botiineb of the postwe, the 
design of the picture comprehends, in the neH 
place, the forms of faces, which are to be dif- 
ferent; and so in a poem or a play must the 
several charasiersjif the persons be distinguish- 
ed from each other. I knew a poet, whom out 
of respect I will not name, who, being too witty 
himself, could draw nethmg but wits in a como- 
dy of his; even hu fbols were infected with the 
disease of their author. They overflowed with 
snmrt repartees, 'and were only distmguiah«a 
from the intended wits by being called oos- 
oombs,^ Ihoogii they deeerved nut so scanda- 
lous a name. Another, whp had a great gcnins 
br tragedy,! IbUowing the fnry «f his natural 
temper, made every man, and woman too, m 
his plays, staik raging mad ; there was not a 
sober person to be had for love or money. Afl 
was t^mpostuous and blustering ; heaven and 
earth were coming together at everj word; e 
mere hurricane from the beginning to the end, 
— ^nd every actor seemed to be hastening oa 
the day of judgment.! 

**Let eveiy member be made for its own 
head,? says our author ; not a withered hand to 
a young fsce. . So, in the persons of a play, 
whatsoever is said or done by any of them, mum 
be consistent with the inannnrs which the poet 
has given them di tinctly ; and even the habits 
must be proper to the degroee and humours ol 

• I retain Mr/Mslone's ezceUent mite. ''Tlifs 
description seems at the first view to be Intended 
for Congreve, to whom It is certainly ralBcient^ 
applicable, and who had produced his •DoaUe 
Dealer 'in the preceding year, snd Us 'Lov»f^ 
Love* in iSM. But beside that Dryden's hich 
admlrauon of Congreve, which he had so strong 
msnlflested In the admirable verses addressed te 
that poet on the former play, wlU not adroit of suck 
an appUcaUoD, the words—' I toi^w,' clearlydenote 
a dmd poet, and consequently wlU exclude Wycher- 
ley also^ The person meant therefore, I think, was 
BLt George Etherege, who died a few yean before. In 
Dryden's EpUogue to that aQthor*s ' Man of Mode,* 
he says, 

** Sir Fopling U a/ml so nicely writ. 
Blest ladles wouUmlstake Mm tor a lett." 

t Nat. Lee. 

I Dryden probably recollected, particnlariy f^eva 

flunous rant at the conclusion of the foazth actel 

OEdipusi 
Fall darkness then, and everlasUng night 
Shadow the globe i may the sun never dawn. 
The sUver moon be blotted from her orb 1 
And for an universal rout of nature. 
Through sU the inmost chaBRbers ofthe sky. 
May there not be a gUmpae, one starry spark, 
But gods meet gods, and Jostle In the dark ;, 
That Jars may Use, and wrath divine be hmM. 
Which mry to atoms shake the solid wmUl 
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Iha p«rraM, as mil as in a picture. Ha who 
aoter^d in tbe 6rat act a jroungman, liko t^eri- 
dea, Princa nf Tyra,* mast not be in danger, 
in the fiOh act, of commitiin^ incest, with his 
daughter; nor an usureri without' grfsatproba- 
hility and causes of repentance, be turned iu(o 
a emUing Morecrall.t 

I am not satisfied, that tbe aomparison be- 
twiat tbe two arts in the last paragraph ik alto- 
gether so just as it might have been ; hut I am 
aura efthts which follows : 

^'The principal figure of the subject must 
appear in tKe midst of the picture, under the 
principal light, to. distinguish it from the rest, 
which are only its attendants." Thus, in a 
tfttgedy, or an epic poem, the hero of the piece 
most be adranced foremoat to the view of the 
reader «r spectator : he must outshine the rest 
of alt the characters ; hA must, appear the prince 
of them, like the sun in the Copemican system, 
eooonpassed with the lesp noMe planets : be- 
canso the hero is the centre of the main action ; 
all die lines from the circumference tend to him 
alone : he is the chief object of pity in the drama, 
and of admiration inthe epic poem. 

As in a picture, besides the principal figures 
which compose it, and are placed in the midst 
of U, there are less groups or knots of figures ' 
dispdasd at proper distances, which are pacts of 
the piece, and seem t(f carry on the same design 
ia a more inferior manner ; so,' in epic poetry 
there are episodes, and a chorua in tragedy, 
which aje members of the actioii« as growing 
out of it, not inserted into it. Such in the ninth 
book of the " JBneids" is the episode of Nisus 
and Euryalus. The adventure belongs to tham 
alone ; they alone are the objecu of compassion 
and adnuralion \ but their business which they 
carry on, is the general concernment of the Tro- 
jan camp, then beleagured by Tumus and tbe 
Latins,. aa the Christiana were lately by the 

* ** Peiides, Prince of Tyre.'* which Itas been 
generaUr imputed to Shskspeers, though the In- 
ternal erMence is not In fkvour of the supposition. 
Diyden lielleved it to be one of his earliest pieces : 

8bakspeara*s own muse bis Pericles first bore, 
Tbe Prince of lym was elder than the Moor. 

fhis Older was probsbiy ssslfped from the con- 
iMsed Inferiority of Pericles to Shakapeare's later 
ptaya. But that apology cannot be received j /or if 
Shakspeare had any hand In Pericles at all, it 
was at a btte period of his dramatic career.— See 
UM remarks on Pericles In Mr. Malone's Shak- 
speare. 

t Moreerafk Is an usurer In Beaumont and Fletch- 
sr^ eomedy of the '•ScomfUl Lady." who, having 
been cheated and discomflted, as usurers commonly 
are tak the drama, (I suppoie to compensata their 
sneeess in real Ufe.)at the end of the play suddenly 
chant es his eharacter for that of an extiavacant 
gaUant, and assumes the denomination of euwv, 
ai as we would now say dssMnri Moxecraft. 



Turki. They vVere to advertise the chioThera 
of the distresses of his subjects occasioned b^ 
his absence, to crave his succour, and solieil 
him to hasten his return. 
The Grecian, tragedy was at first nothing bdt 

^ a chorus of singorf ; afterwards one actor was 
introduced, which wa% the poet hiamelf, wha 
entertained tbe people with a discourse in vnrsa^ 

. betwixt the psiuses of the singing. This sno- 
ceeding with the people, more actors wew 
added, to make the variety the greater ; and, ui 
process of time, the chorus only sunf betwixt 
the acts, and the Coryphmus, or chief of them, 
spoke for the rest, as an actor concerned in the 
buaioess of the play. 

Thus. tragedy was perfected by degrees ; and 
being arrived at that perfection, the paiatera 
might probably Cake the hint ttom thence of 
addipig groups to their pictures. But as a good 
picture may be without a group, so a good tr»» 
gady may subsist without a chorus, notwith- 
standing any reasons -which have been given bv 
Dacier to the contrary. 

Monsieur Racine haa, mdeed, used it hi hia 
« Esther ;" but not that he found any necessity 
of it, as the French critic ivouU insinuata; 
The chorus at St. Cyr was only to give tha 
young ladies an occaaion of entertaining tha 
kbg with vocal music, and of commending their 
own voices. The play itself was never in- 
tended for the public stage, nor, without dis« 
4)aragement to the learned author, could pocai« 
bly have succeeded there ; and much less the 
translation of it here. Mr. Wycheriey, whea 
we read it together, was of my opinion in thia, 
or rather I of his ; for it becomes me so to speak 
of so. excellent a poet, and so great a judg6«> 
But since I am in this place, as Virgil saya, 
tpatiii netutui ihiqwt that is, shorteneid in my 
time, I will give no other reason, than that it ia 
impracticable on our stage. A new theatre, 
mueh^nore ample and much deaper, must be 
made for that purpose, besides the cost of SCme- 
times forty or fifty habits^ which is an expense 
loo large to be supplied by a company of actors. 
It is true, I should not be sorry to see a (fborua 
on a theatre more than aa large and as deep 
again as ours, built and adorned at a king's char* 
gas ; and on that condition, and another, which 
ia, that my handa were not bound behind me, aa 
now they are,* Z ahould not despair of makinf 

• Mr. Malone thinks this attudes to thetcansta^ 
tlon of VirgU, In which Itoyden was now engaaad. 
But I conceive It has a general reference to his slta- 
atlon as a snspscied and discountenanced person ; 
mstimined from fires exertton of his fsnlus, by tha 
necessity of considerine that lie was exposed In 
aUsoonstructlon. He must have recollected the sup- 
pression of " Cieomenes,." and the ollbnce taken of 
fovamn^tat the prologue to the "Propheteas.* 
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fooh a tngedy u might be both iutructiTe and 
Migfatful, acoofdiog to tbo noaniiMS of the Ore- 



To make a sketch, or a mora perfect model 
of a picture, is, in the language of poets, to 
draw up the scenery of a play ; and the reason 
11 the same for both ; to guide the undertaking, 
and to preserve the remembrance of such things^ 
whose natures arc difficult to retain. 

To avoid absurdities and incongruities, is 
the same law established for both arts. The 
painter is not to |iaint a cloud al the bottom of 
a picture, but in the Uppermost parts ; nor the 
poei to place what is proper to ihe end or mid- 
dle, in the begmning of a poem. I might en- 
large on this ; but there are few poets or paint* 
ers, who can be supposed to sin so grossly 
against the laws of nature and of art. I remem- ' 
ber only one play, and for once I will call it by 
its name, '* The Slighted Maid/** where there 
k nothing in the first act, but what might haro 
been said or done in the fiflh ; nor any thing in 
the midst, which might not have been placed as 
well in the beginning, or the end. To express 
the passions which are seated in the heart, by 
outward signs, is one great precept of the paint- 
ers, and very difficult to perform. Xn poetry, 
the same passions and motions of the mind are 
to be expressed ; apd in this consists the prin- 
cipal difficulty, as welF as the excellency of that 
art. This, says my author, is the gift of Jupi- 
ter ; and, to speak in the same heathen language, 
we call it the gift of our Apollo,— not to be ob- 
tained by paans or study, if we are not bora to 
it ; for the motions which are studied, are never 
■0 natural as those which break out in the height 
of a real patoion. Mr. Otway possesesd this 
art as thoroughly as any of the ancients or 
moderns. I will not defend every tbhig ih his 

In truth, the very expresslob In the text Is else- 
irtiero hitched Into rhyme i 

The Isbourtng bee, when his sharp sting Is gone. 

Forgets his golden work, and turns a drone ; 

Buch is a satire when you take away 

That i^ In which his noble vigour lay. 

)» « * * * * 

Bow can he show bis manhood If you bind him, 
To box like boys with one hand tied J>eblnd him. 
Prolofus to AmphttryoH. 
" A comedy written by Sir Robert Stapyiton, and 

acted by the Duke of York's servants, at their 

theatre in Lincobi's-Inn Fields, in 1068. Dryden 

kas elsew|»ere undervalued this i»lay i 
Your Ben ahd- Fletcher, In their first young flight, 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 
But hopp'd abouL and short excursions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid ; 
And each was guilty of some "Slighted Maid." 
Sir Robert Btapylton, the author of the ** Slighted 

Maid,** translated Juvenal and Musaros, and wrote 

ttber two plays, called 
Hero and Leander." 



•The Step-Mother,** and 



" Venice Preserved ;" but I must bear this Ce»- 
timony to his memory,— tliat the passions are 
truly touched in it,* though perhaps there i* 
somewhat to be desved, both in the grounds of 
them, and in the height and eleganoo of cspres- 
sion j but nature is there, whidi is the greatest 
beauty. 
. " In the passions," says our author, " wa 
must have a very great regard to the <|uality of tha 
persona who are actually possessed with them.** 
The joy of a monarch for the news of a victory, 
most not be expressed like the ecstacy of a 
Harlequin on the receipt of a letter from hia 
mistress :^-thi8 is so much the same in both tha 
^rts, that it is no kmger a comparisoCL What 
he says of Atca-painting, or tbo portrait of any 
one particular person, eoncefning the KkeneM^ 
is also as applicable to poetry. In the character 
of a hero, aa well as in an inferior figure, there 
is aiietter or worse likeness to be taken: the 
better is ,a panegyric, if it be not false, and the 
worse is a libel. Sophocles, says Aristotle, 
always drew men as they ought to be, that is, 
better than they were ; another, whose name 1 
have forgotten,'* drew tiiem wuae lluui nator- 
ally they were : Edripides' altered nothing in the 
charactisr, but made them such as they were 
represented by history, epic poetry, or tradition. 
Of the three, the draught of Sophocles is. moat 
commended by A,risiotle. I have followed it in 
that part of " ^ipus " which I wriij though 
perhaps I have made him too good a man. Bat 
my characters of Antony and Cleopatra, though 
they are favourable to ihem, have nothing of 
outrageous paneg3nic. Their passion* were 
their own, and such as were givea them by his- 
tory; only the deformities <rf'-them were east 
into shadows, that they might b« objects of com- 
passion : whereas if I had chosen a noon-day 
light for them, somewhat must have been dis- 
covered, which woukl rather have moved our 
hatred than our pity. 

* '• Otway,** says Pope, *'has written but two tra- 
gedies, out of six, thai axe pathetic. 1 beUeve ha 
did it without much design, as LiUo has done In his 
* Barnwell.* It is a takot of tMure. rather than an 
elTect of Judgment, to write so movinsty.**— fitpoMs** 
AnecioU9, quoted by Melons. Drydcu, at an early 
perkHl, Is said to have set no high value upon Otway 
in other respects, while he allowed he excelled him 
in the art of affecting the passions. 

« "Aristotle, in the place referred to, (mpi «Mfr. 
a- f^s-) does not mention any third dramatic |ioet by 
name. Be does indeed put the case of a third puH. 
who might pursu6 a method dilftrent from the prac- 
tice either of Sophocles or Euripides, and represent 
things at they are 9aid and deUSMl 10 fie. In the 
same passage, (which is manifestly corraptj he 
meotlons an observation of Xenopbanes, who, I 
beUeve, was the person here in our antbot*! 
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Tli»Qolhie nuuwr, cod the barbaroua orna- 
■enta, which are to btt avoided in a picture, are 
just the Mine with thoee ia an ill-ordered ptaj« 
For eiaiBple,oar English iragi-comedy mutt be 
'lonfeMed to be wholly Grethic, notwitheUnding 
tite lOcceM which it has founci opon our theatre, 
and in the ** Pastor Fido " of Guarini ; even 
though Corisca and the Satyr contribute some- 
what to the ftiain sctioo. Neither can I defend 
my " Spanish Friar,** u fond as otherwise I am 
of it, from this imputation : for though the com- 
ical parts are diverting, and the' serious mov« 
ing, yet they are of an unnatural mingle : for 
mirth and gravity destroy each other, and are no 
more to be allowed for decent, than a gay widow 
laughing in a mourning habit. 

I had almost forgotten one oonsiderable i«- 
aemhlance. Du Fresnoy tells us, *' That the 
figures of the groups must not be all on'a side, 
that is, with their face and bodies all turned the 
same way ; but must contrast each other by iheir 
several positions." Thus \r a play, some char- 
acters must be raised, to oppoeo others, and to 
aet them off the better ; according to the old 
maxim, Contrariajuxta «e poiitOy nutgU tZucss- 
ewii. Thus, in **The Scornful Lady,** the 
nsorer is set to confront the prodigal : thus, in 
my " Tyrannic Love, *' the atheist Maximio is 
opposed to the character of St. Catherine. 

I am now come, though wiih the Amission of 
manjr likenesses, to the Third Part of Paint- 
ing, which in called tha Chromatic, or Colouring 
BxpreMioD, and all that belongs to words, is that 
in a poem which coburing is in a picture. 
The colours well chosen in their proper places, 
tfl^ther with the lights and shadows which be- 
long to them, lighten the desigi\, and make it 
pleasing to the eye. The words, the expree- 
■ioiis, the tropes and figures, tKe versification, 
and all the other elegancies of sound, as caden- 
ce^ turns of words upon the thought, and manjr 
other things, which are all parts of expression, 
peiibrm exactly the same oflSce bodi in dramatic 
ind epic poetry. Our author calls Colouring 
Itiui 90nrt» : in plain Englikh, the bawd of her 
filter, the design or -drawing : she clothes, she 
dfeases her up, she painU her, she makes her 
appeaf more lovely than naturally she is ; abe 
froe u TM tor the design, and maikes lovers for 
bar : for the design of itself is only so many 
naked lines. Thus in poetry, the expression is 
that which charms the reader, and beautifies the 
«loBifn, which is only tho outlines of the (able. 
It is tnie^ the design must of itself be good ; if 
it ha vicioue, or, in one word, unpleasiag, the 
eoat of ooloariog is thrown awaj upon it : it is 
■B ugly woman ia % rich habit set out with 
|iwalf }-HM>thing can become her; but graotiaf 



the design to be moderately good, it is lika an 
excellent complexion with indifferent foaturii : 
the whitQ and red well mingled on the face, 
make what was before but passable appear 
bemiiiful. Opentm colorei is the very word 
which Horace uses to signify words an4 elegant 
expressions, of which he himself was so great a 
master, in his Odes. Amongst the aadenla 
Zeuxis was most famous for his colouring* 
amongst the moderns, Titian and Correggio. 
Of the two ancient epic poeti^ who have so &r. 
excelled all the modems, the invention and d«* 
sign were the particular talents of Homer. Vir- 
gil must yield to him in both ; for the design of 
the Latin was borrowed from the Grecian : bat 
the dictio Vtrgiliana, the expression of Virgil, 
his colouring, was incomparably the better.; and 
in that I have always endeavoured to copy him. 
Most of the pedants, I know, maintain the con- 
trary, and will have Homer excel even in this 
part. But of all people, as they are the most 
ill-mannered, so they are ihe worse judges. 
Even of words, which are their province, &ey 
seldom know more than the grammatical con- 
struction, unless they are bom with a {k>etictl 
genius, which is a rare portion amongst them. 
Yet some I know may sUnd exceptei^ ; and such 
I honour. Virgil is so exact In every word, that 
none can be clumged but for a worse ; nor any 
one removed from its place, but the harmony 
v^U be altered. He pretenda sometimes to trip ; 
but it is only to make you think him in danger • 
of a foil, when he is most secure : like i. skilful 
dancer on the ropes, (if you will pardon the 
meanness of the similitude,) who slips wil- 
lingly', and makes a seeming stumble, that you 
may think him in great hazard of breaking h$a 
neck, while a,t the same time hs is only giving 
you a proof of his dexterity. My late Lord 
Roscommon wm oHon pleased with this reflee- 
tion, and with the examples of it in this admim- 
ble author. 

I have not leisure to run through the whdo 
comparison of lights and shadows with tropes 
and figures ; yet I cannot but take notice of met- 
aphors, which like them have power to lesse» 
or greaten any thing. Strong and glowing 
colours are the just resemblances of bold meta* 
phors : but both must be judiciously applied; for 
there is a difference betwixt daring and fool- 
liardiness. Lucan and Statins ofUn ventured 
them too far ; our VirgU never. But the graa* 
defect of the <« Pharsalia*' and the •* Thebais'* 
was in the design : if that had been more per. 
feet, we might have forgiven many of their bold 
strokes ia the oohmriag, or at least excused 
them ; yet 8om» of them are such as Demos- 
thenes or Cicero could not hate defended. Vir* 
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gC,' if bo eoiild have teen^ the 6rtt tbtsm of the 
<*9y]7e,*^* woaM hare thought Statius wm/A^ in 
bb Ibstian deecription of the vtatoe on the 
brasen hone. But that poet waa ahrays in a 
foam at his aetting out, even before the motion 
of the race had warmed him. The sobemesa 
of Viigii, whom he read, it aeeme to little 
parpooe might have ahown him ihe o^Jerteice 
betwial 

Anna vtaumqae cano 
and 

Magnanlmom JCaeidem, fbnnldatamqae tonantl 



But Virgil knew how to rise by decrees in his 
eipreaaions : Statius was in his towermg heights 
at the first stretch of his opinions. ' The de- 
scription of his running horse, just starting ii^ 
the Funeral pames for Arcbemorus, though ihe 
▼erses are wonderfully fine, are the true image 
of their author: 

State ade6 nescit, pereuntTCstlgia mUIe 
iLnto fugsmt abeememque ferit gxavls unguJa 
camptun ;t 

jrUcb would cost me an hour, if I bad the leisure 
to translate Ihem, there is so much of beauty in 
the original. 

yifgii,.«s he better knew his colours, ao he 
knew better bow and where to place them. In 
4a mnch haste as I am, I cannot forbear giving 
one example. It is said of him that he read the 
.9ecood, Fourth, and Sixth Boobs of his iEneids 
to Augustus Cesar. In the Sixth, (which we 
are sure he read, because we know Octam waa 
preaent, who rewarded him so bountifully lor 
the twenty Tersea which were made in honour 
of her deceased son Marcellus,) — in his Sixth 
Book, I sayi' the poet, speaking of MisenHs, 
the trumpeter, says, 

«- ^.*?*'*" ^"* already compared the first of the 
lilies mlluded to— 

au« superimposito moles geminata Oolosso- 
wlth the lint Una of Virgil's Eclogues, 
t Theb. n. MO, 401. 

Our euthoi^ confession of the diflSculty of trans- 
latlilg these lines, probably induced Pope to trans- 
plant them Infb liis •* Windsor Forest," where they 
are thus beantlfttlly paraphrased: 
. The Impatient courier pants in every vein. 
And pawing seems to beat the distant plain ; 
Hills, vales, and IWxkIs, appear already crost. 
And, ere he staru, a thousand steps are lost. 
Our author trusted, as usual, to memory } for the 
first of the lines, quoted from Statius, runs differ* 
antlyi 

Stare adeb ffUasrum ea t 

tathawaatUnklngonapassage in the Third Geor- 
gic 

-- — -- torn, si qua sonum prooul anna dedere. 
Stare loco'iitfclf .• micat aurlbus, et tremit artos ; 
Conleetnmque premens vol vit sub naxlbus ignem. 



£ia ciere vlros, 
and broke off in iho hemtatich, or anadst of .a* 
Terse; but in the very reading, aeiaed as it 
vrere with a divine fury, he made up the lattar 
part of the hemistich with theae following wcnbi 
. martemqoe accendere cantu. 

How warm, nay, how glowing a colouring ia 
this ! In the beginaii^ of his verse, the word 
«s, or brass was taken ibr a trumpet, becauaa 
the instrument was made pf the metal,— which 
of itself was fine ; but in the latter end, which 
waa made extempore, you aee three metaphors, 
flnorfsm^ur;— aeoendere, — emifK. Good hea» 
vena ! how the plain aense is raised by the beau* 
ty of the words ! But this was happmcss, the 
former mi^t be only judgment: thk waa the 
ewioas /ctieilaf ^ which Petroniua auribotes to 
Horace ; it is the pencil^ thrown luckily full opon 
the horse's moutli, to expreai the fiian which 
the painter with all his skill cooM not peribm 
Without it. These hits of words a true poet 
often Rudtt aa I may say, without aeekidg ; but 
he knows their value when he finds thean, and ia 
infinitely pleased. A bad poet may sometimes 
light <Jn them, but he discerns not a diamood 
.fi^aBriatolratone; and wodd have been of 
the cock's mind in .£sop,— « gnua of barley 
would have pleased him better than the jeweL 

The lights and shadowa which belong to 
colouring, put me in mind of that verse ol 
Horace, 

Hoc amat obscuram, vult hoc sub luce videil. 
Some parte of a poem require to bo amply 
written, and with all the force and elegance of 
woKls ; otheta must be cast mto shadows, that 
is, passed over in silence, or but fiiintly touched. 
This belcaga whoDy to the judgment of the poet 
and the painter. The most beautifiil parts of 
the picture, and the poem, must be (be most fi»- 
ished, the colours and wonls moat choeei^; many* 
thinga in both, which are not deaerring of thia 
care, must be shifted off,' content with vvlgar 
expressions, and thoee very short, and left, ao in 
a shadow, to the imaginati<ni of the reader. 

We have the proverb monvm do UJmUA fk 'm 
the pafaiters; which signifies to know whacta 
give over, and lay by the pencil. Both Homer 
and Virgil practised this precept wonderfolv 
well, bat Vn^l the better of the two. Homer 
knew, that when Hector waa slain, Troy waa as 
good aa already taken ; therefore he conckidea 
his action there: for what fellowa in the funei^ 
ala of Patroclus,and the redemption of Hector^ 
body, is not, properly speaking, a part of the 
Buin actico. But Yirgil condudea with the 
death of Tumua; for after that difficulty wasra^ 
moved, jEneaa might marry, and eatabUah (ba 
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' TirqiaH, whan 1« plauad. This rale I hwl be- 
fere mv eyes io tke cooclusioii of the ** Spanish 
Friar/' whea the diaeomrj was made that the 
king waa liviiig, which was the knot d'the play 
maiod ; the rost y shut np in t|ie oompass dt 
aome few Unas, because nothing then hindered 
the happiness of Torrismend and Leonora. 
The feulis of that drama «r« in the kind of it, 
which 4s tragi-comedy. But it was given to the 
people; aqd I noTer writ any thing for myself 
but * Antony and Cleopatra.'' 

This remark, I must aoknowledge, is not so 
proper fer the colouring as the design ; but it 
will holdfor both. As the words, &c. are evi- 
deally shown to be the cbthingof the thought, in 
the same sense as colours are the dotbmg of the 
design, so the painter and the poet ought to 
>udge eiactly when the colouring and expres- 
sions are perfect, and then to think their work 
is truly finished. Apelles said of Protpgenes, 
— rthat he knew not when to give oTor. A work 
maj be over^wrought, as well as under-wroligfat ; 
Ipo mopb labour often takes away the spirit by 
adding to the polishing, so that there remains 
nothing but a dull oocrectness, a piece without 
any oonsiderabie fedts, but with few beauties ; 
fer when the spirito are drawn off, there is no- 
thing , but a captU mertuum. Statins never 
thoti^t an^ezpression could be bold enough ; and 
if a boUer could be found, he rejected the first, 
Virgil had judgment enough to know daring was 
Bec6ssary ; but he knew the difference betwixt 
a glowing colour and a glaring. As, when he 
conpared the shocking ef the fleeU at Actium to 



the 



jostling of islands rent firom their feunda- 
I, and meeting in the ocean, he knew the 
oomparison was forced beyond nature, and 
raised too high ; he therefore softens the meta- 
phor with a endm: *< you would almod btlmve 
— that mountains or islands rushed against eadi 



' - pelsfs eredas Innare rsrulsas 
Cyclsdas, aut montes concuirsie BMmtlbns altos ' 

Bat here I mqst break off without finishing the 



Cynihm»,awMmvettU,dadmimiii,ke. The 
things which are behind are of too nice a con- 
oideration for an essay, begiin and ended in 
twelve momkigs; and perhaps the judges of . 
painting and poetry, when I taU them bow abort 
a tifne it cost me, may make me Ike same an- 
swer which my late Lord Rochester made to 
one, who, to commend a tragedy, said it was 
writtsn in. three weeks : « How the devil ceald 
he be so kmg about it?" For that poem was 
infamously bad ; and I doubt this Parallel is 
little better ; and then the shortness of the tune 
is so fer from being a commendation, that it is 
scarcely an excuse. But if I have really drawn 
a portrait to the knees, or a haUPlength, with, 
a tolerable likeness, then I may plead, with 
aome justice, for myself, that the rest is left to 
the imagination. Let aome better artist pio- 
rkle hiinielf of a deeper capvass, and« taking 
these hinu which I have given, set the figure en 
its legs, and finish it in Uie iBvmitisB» dei^r 
and colouring. 
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AMove all the bewutifiil and delightfbl arte, 
that of Muotiag baa alwaya fbund the moat 
lorera ; the number of them almost including all 
mankind. Of whom great multitodea are daily 
found, who value themselves on the knowledge 
of it r either because they keep company with 
painters ; or that they have seen good pieees ; 
or, lastly, because their gusto is naturally good. 
W^hich notwithstanding Uiat knowledge of theirs 
(if we may so call it) is so very 'superficial, axkd 
CO ill grounded, that it is impossible for them to 
describe in what consists the beauty of those 
works which they admire, or the faults, which 
are in the greatest part of those which they con- 
denm. And truly it is not hard to find, that 
this proceeds from no other cause, than that 
they are not furnished with rules by which to 
judge ; nor have any solid foundations, which 
are as so many lights set up to clear their un- 
dentanding, and lead them to an entire and cer* 
tain knowledge. I think it superfluous to prove, 
that this is necessary to the knowledge of painU 
ing.' It is 'sufficient, that painting be acknow- 
ledged (for an art ; for that being granted, it fol- 
bws, without dispute, that no arts are without 
thsir precepts. I sbal| satisfy myself with telU 
ing you, that this little treatise will furnish you 
with in&llible rules of judging truly; since they 
are not onlpr founded upon right reason, but upon 
the best pieces of the best masters, which our 
author hath carefiilly examined, during the space 
of more than thirty years ; and on wluch he has 
made all the rejections which are necessary, to 
render this treatise worthy of prosperity ; which, 
though little in bulk, yet contains most judicious 
remuks, and suffers nothing to escape that is 
essential to the subject which it handles. If 
yOi will please to read it with attention, you 
will find it capable of gimg the roost nice and 
delicate sort of knowledge, not only to the 
tovers, but even to the professors of that art. 
It would be too kmg to tell you the particular 



advantages, which it has above all the boots 
that have appeared before it,r in this kind; you 
need only read it, and that will convince you of 
this truth. All that I will allow myself to say, 
is only this, that thers is not a word in it which 
carries not its weight ; whereas in all others, 
thvre are tiro considerable faults, which lie open 
to the sight, viz. that saying too much, they 
always say too little. I assure myself, that the 
reader will own it is a work of general profit: 
to the lovers of painting, for tl^ir instfuction 
how to judge knowingly, ffom the reason of the 
thing ; and to the painters themselves, by re> 
moving their difficulties, that they may work 
with {Measure ; because they may be in some 
manner certain, that their productions are good. 
It is to be used like spirits, and precious Uquers : 
the less you drink of it at a time, it is with the 
greater pleasure. Read it often, and but Utile 
at once, that you may digest it better ; and dwell 
particularly on those passages which you find 
marked with an asterism, *, For the oboenrft- 
tions which follow such a note will give yon a 
clearer light on the matter which is there treated. 
You will find them by the numbers which are of 
on the side of the trsnslatioii, fitm fivo to five 
verses^ by searching for the like number in the 
remarks which are at the end of it, and which 
are distinguished fiom eadi other by this note, f. 
You will find, in the latter pages of thiibook the 
judgment of the author on those painters who 
haye acquired the greatest reputation in the 
worki ; amongst whom fie was not willing to 
comprehend those who are now living. Th&f 
are undoubtedly his, as being found among his 
papers, written in his own hand. 

As for the prose tnnslation, which you wiB 
find on the other side of the Latin poem, I nmsC 
inform you on what occasion, and in what main 
ner, it was performed. The fove which I bad 
for painting, and the |rfeasur« which I foond an 
the exercise of that noUe vt* at ny leipva 
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ftoun, gave me the deiire of baiog aoquainied 
with the Uto Moosieardo Fresnoy, who wu 
generellj reputed te bare athoroufh knowledge 
of it. Our acquaintance at len^ proceeded lo 
thatdegreeof intimacy, that he intrusted me with 
his poem, which be believed me capable both of 
understanding and translating , and aooordingly 
desired me to undertake iC The truth is, we 
had conrersed so often on that subject, and he 
had communicated bis thoughts of it so fully to 
me, that I had not the least remaining difficulty 
oonoemiag' it; I undertook therefore to trans- 
late itf and employed myself in it with pleasure, 
eare, and assiduity ; after which, I put it into his 
bands, and he altered in it what he. pleased, till 
at last it was wholly to hif mind. And -then he 
gave his consent that it' should be published ; 
but hii death prerentiag that deeign, I thought 
it a wrong to his memory to deprive .mankind 
any longer of this translation, which I may safi^ 
ly affian (o be done according to the trae sense 
of the author, and to his liking : sincehe himself 
has given great testimonies of his approbation 
to many of bis friends. And they, who are ac- 
quainted with him, know his humour to be soch, 
that he would never constrain himself so iar, as 
ta co mmen d what he did not really approve. I 
thought myself obliged to say thus much, in vin- 



dication of the faithfulness of my work, to those 
who understand not the Latin ; for as to those 
who are converaant in both the tongues, I leaver 
them to make their own judgment c^it. 

The remarks which I have added to his work, 
are also wholly conformable to bis opinions; 
and I am certain that he would not have disap- 
proved them. I have endeavoured in them to 
explain some of the most obscure passages, and 
those which are moot necessary to be undsiw 
stood: and I have done this aocordmg to the 
manner wharein he used to express himself, in 
many conversations which we had together. I 
have confined them also to the narrowest com- 
pass [ was able, that I might not tire the pap 
tience of the reader, and that they might be 
read by all persons. , But if it happens that they 
are not to the taste of some readers, (as doubt- 
less it will so fall out,) I leave them entirely lo 
their own discretion, and ahall not be displeased 
that another hand shouU succeed better. I 
shall only be^ this favour from them, that in 
reading what I havo written, they will bring no 
particiUar gusto along with them, or any pre- 
vention of mind ; and that whatsoever judgment 
they make, it may be purely their own, whether 
it be in my favour, or in my < 
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Ut picUirt poetia erit ; nmilisque pi^ 

Mi 
Sit pietnra ; refbrt par emiila qtt»- 

^uo ■ororofiiy 
Alterautque Wcai ot nomiiia ; mmiM, 



Dieitur hmo, pictara Inquensioletilla 

toean, 
Ik duod fuit audiui gnttum Mcinere 

poets; 
^od pulchnim aipecni pietora pin- 

gere curant : 
duoBqiia poetanim nameria indif^ 

Nod eaden pictonim oparam studi- 

UflM)ae mareptur : 
Ambe quippe tacroa ad religionit 

honoret 
1^ Sydareoa auperant ignesi aulamque 

tonantia 
IngraHiB 4\wtm aapeotUi alloquioqaa 

froaotar ; 
OnMiMO magna deOm, at dicia obaer- 

▼ata reportaoi, 
GcBlestemque ■uorumoperum ii|ortal- 

ibut ignam. 
lode per banc «xrbein lUidiia co 

eantibaa erraDt, 
j^ Carpentea qwB digna- aai, revoluta- 

que luatrant 
Tampora, quBrendia consoriibiia ar- 

giinien(ia. 
Denique quncanqua in codo, ter- 

raque, marique 
LoQgiutf in lempua durara, at pulchra, 

merantur, 
NobiUiate aua, ciaroqua inaignia caau^ 
•. Divaa et ampla nanet pictoraa atqiaa 

poetaa 
Matariea; inde alta aonant pars»- 

cula mundo 
Nomina, magnanimia haroibua inda 

aupatstea 
Gloria, perpatuoqua operum miracu- 

la raatant. 
Tantua ineat divia honor artibua atqua 

potaaiaa. 
H^ Non mihi Pieridum cbonia hie,nec 

Apolo rocandua, 
Afajua ut eloquium numeria, aut gra- 
tia faodi 
Dogmaticia iHuatrat apoa mtiooibua 



Paihtiho and Poaay are two aia« 
tera, which are ao like in all thinga* 
that UiejoMiloany lend to each other 
both their name and ^Bce. One is 
called a dumb poeay, and the other a 
apeaking picture. The poeta have , 
nerer aaid any thing, but what thajr ^ 
belierM would pleaae the eara. And 
it haa been the conatant endeavonr of 
the -paintera to give pleaaura to the 
ejrea. In abort, thoaa Ihinga which 
the poeta have thought unwocth/ of 
thair peoa, the paintera have judged 
to be unworthy of their peneila. * For 
both "ihoae aria, that they mig^t 
advance ^the aacrad honoura of r^ ^^ 
ligion,'* hate raiaed themaalvea to 
heaven ; and, having found a freead- 
miaaion into the palace of Jove hiaiaal( 
have enjoyed the aight and eoDvera»- 
tion of the gode; whoae ** awful m»- 
jeaty they abaerve, and whoae dio- 
tatea they communicate to mankind ; 
whonfai the aame time they inapira 
with .thoae celeatial flamea, which 
ahine ao gloriously in their worka. 
From heaven they take their paaaaga 
throOgh the world ; and '* with con- 
curring studies " collect whatsoever 
they find worthy of them. * They 
diva (aa 1 may aay) ioio all paat agea ; KL 
and aearch the hiatoriea, ibr aubjecu 
which are proper for their uae : with 
care, avoiding to treat of any but thoaa 
which, by their nobleneaa, or by aoma 
remarkable accident, have deaarved lo 
be conaecrated to eternity; whether 
00 the aeaa, or earth, or m the heav- 
aoa. Andby thiafhvircaraandatudy, 
it cornea to pass, that the glory of h^ Ml 
roea ia not extinguished with their 
Uvea ; and that thoaa admirable woiia, 
thoaa prodigies of akill, which even 
yet are the objecta of our admiration, 
are etiil preserved. ", So much theaa 
divine arte have been almoat honoar- 
ed ; and auch authority they preaarva 
amongat mankind. It will not hare be 1^ 
itcoeasary to implore the aocoourof 
Apolk), and the muaaa, Ibr the grao»* 

tTba pasaaiwa whlcli 700 see maikad 
with an asterlsm, *. afa moiaaB^ aa> 
plained In the mniirtra. 
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Oom aitid& cantimi ot &aii die mu 

loqiielA, 
OoMii pnaoepUk a^gwi^, cootoala do» 

oeri. 
■l Nee nibi mant amaiasf a fuit oon- 

•Criii|ere nodot 
Artifieuin manibus, qtioi tantfam di« 

tigii iMui ; 
IndoUa ut rigor mdopotona obftriciua 



Nomwroin puaoro immaoi, geni- 

uiaque moratur: 
Sod rerum n$, poUens an cogpitiooa, 

gcadatim 
9. Natura MM uuinuot, varique, capa*- 

con 
Traiiiieat ia gaaiom, geouu(|ii« usa 



mK«uta«. PraecipoaiiBprtmif •rtiaqaapoti^ 
bvpakkro. ■imapariMt, 

S^ne^ quid ia reboa oatura craftrit 

ad artaia 
Puldirios, idqua modum jaxtai nan- 
tamqua vatttatam: 
«. QiMBtioa barbariaa qaca at taioa- 
raria pulchraoi 
NagHgil) intullaua ignote audacior 

arti, 
Ut corara nequit, qua Don naodo no- 

vartl aaaa; 
lUud aput vataraa fiiU inda notabiia 



MtajutpotUu 



NU pietenwiah* 



10, Oognita anwvt ^t anala copia, a^ 
quariaqiia oupita ; 
Paaiibua aaaaquariataadaoi qua faiw 



lUa 



lina taria 
Nan quaneuoaqua modo aarf ili hand 



■l Mabvamaxpriaaara ad ▼iTUn ; aad at 
arfaitaraftia, 



fuloaaa oTthadiacouraa, or lor thae^ 
danca of the Taraes ; which, contaiifc* 
ing only precepia, bare aot ao noeh 
need oT ornament aa of perapicuity. 

I pretend not in this irealise to tie a^ 
the handa of anials, " whom praetioa ' 
onlr direct! ;" neither wiMild I attfla 
the genius, by a jumbled .heap of 
rules; 'nor extinguish the fire oTa 
vein which ia liraly and abundant. 
But rather to make thia my buaiaeaa, 
that art being aCrengthened by the 
knowledge of things, nuy at length, 
pass into nature by slow degrees; 
and so, in process of time, may be 9L 
sublimed into a pure genius, which ia 
capable of choosing judiciously what 
ia true ; and of distinguishing betwixt 
the beauties of nature, and that which 
ia low amf mean in hor ; and that thia 
origin^ genius, by kmg exercise aad 
custom, may perfectly possess all the 
ndes and secrets of that art. . 

^^he principal and moat imporU ftiimiL 
ant part of painting^ is to find out, and f'^^ ' 
thoroughly to understand, what na- 
ture has made most beautiful, and 
nKMt proper to this art; * and that a 
choice of it may be made according to 
the taste and manner of the ancients ; ( 
* without which, all b nothing but a 
blind and rash barbarity ; which ra» 
jects what is moat beautiful, and 
seems, with an audacious insolence, 
to despise an art, of which it b wholly 
ignorant; which has occasioned tliaaa 
words of the ancionta: "That ao 
man ia ao bold^ ao rash, and so oveiw 
weening of his own works, as aa ill 
painter, and a bad poet, who are not 
conscious to ihemself es of their own 
ignorance.*' ' 

We love what we vndersland; < 
we desire what we love ; We puma 
the enjoyment of thoae tbinga which 
we desire ; and arrire at last to the 
poaaession of what we have pursued, 
if we warmly persist in our design. 
In the mean time, we ought not to 
expect, that blind fortuqs should iiH 
fallibly throw into our hand^ those 
beauties; for though we may light by 
chance on sume which are true and 
natural, yet they may prove either not 
to be decent, or not to be omaoienlaL 
Because it is not suflloieat toimitaia 
aature in every eireumstante, dully, 1 
and as it were literally, and minma* 
Ijr ; bat it beoomas a painter to taka 
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Seliget ex ilia UDttim pukrherrima 

pictor. 
Quodqutt minua pulchniiBf aut men- 

dosuiHi corriget ipie 
Martc sua forms Teneres captando 
fugaces. 
,- n. 

{g?y"' TJtque nanug grandi nil nomiQe 
•Mi. practica di^um 

0* Asseqaitur, pururo arcaiuo quam de- 
ficit artifl 
Lumen, et in precept abitura ut cs> 

ca ?agatur ; 
Sic nihil ars oper& manuum privata 

Bupremum 
Ezeqnituri sed languet iners uti 

▼incta lacertoa ; 
piitpoBitunique. typum non linguft 
pinzit Apelles. 

M. Ergo licit toiA nonnam naud po^ 
simue in arte 
Ponere (ctlm nequeant qua sunt 
pulcherrima did) 
^ Nitifflur hec paucis, scrutaii summa 

■gistrsB 
Dogmata naturasj artiaque exempla- 

ria prima 
Altiils intuiil; sic mehsi habilisque 
faculiaa 
*^ Indolifl exoolitur, geniumque sciestia 
complet ; 
Luzurianaque in monstra. furor cem- 

peDcitur arte : • 
Ei^ tnodua in re6ttf , twU certi deni^ 

QuotuUra eittaque fupiU contitun 



His positifli frit obtaadum thema 

nobile, pulcfarum, 
duodque venuatatum circa formam 

i^tqua colorem, 
Sponte-capaz, amplam emerita mqz 

prasbeat arti 
Materiam, retegens aliquid salit et 

document]. 



IL 



what ifl moft beautifol, * aabeiaglte 
■oTeroign judge of his own art; 
« what is less beautiful, or is iaultjr, 
he shall fireely correct by the dint of 
his own geniusi" * and permit no 
transient beauties to escape bis ob- 
servation. 

* In the same manner, that bare Of « 
practice, destitute of the lights of art, JJ^ 
is always subject to CiU into a preci- 
pice^ like a bhnd traveller, without be- 
ing able to produce any thing which *• 
contributes to a solid reputatioo ; so 
the speculative part of painting, with- 
out the ^assislanoe of manual operiP 
tion, can never atuin to that perieo- 
tion which is its object, but slothfully 
languishes as in a prison ; for it was 
not with his tongue that Apelles per- 
formed his noble works. Therefore, il^ 
though there are many things in paint- 
ing, of which no precise rules are to 
be given, * (because the greatest 
beautie$ cannot always be* expressed 
for want of terms,) yet I shall noC 
omit to give some precopts, whieb I 
have selected fmm among the most 
considerable which we have received 
from nature, that ezact 
tros^ after having ezamined her i 
secret recessos, as well as 
master-pieces of antiquity, which 
were the chief ezamples of this srt; 
and it u by this means, that the mind 
and the natural dispoeition are- to be ■> 
cultivated, and Ihai science perfecia 
genius : * and also moderates that 
fury of the ^ey which cannot oon- ■ 
uin iuelf within the bounds of reason, 
but often carries a man into danger- 
ous eztremes. For there is a mean 
in all things; and certain limits or 
bounds, wherein tlie good sod the 
beautiful consists, and out of which 
they never can depart. 

This being premised, thenezt thing conccni^ 
is to make choice of ♦ a subject beau- *"*" '"^'J^ 
tiful and noble ; which being of itself 
capable of all the charms sikI gracea. fo* 
that colours, snd the elegance of de- 
sign, can possibly give, shall after 
wards afford, to a penect and coosua^ 
mate art, an ample field of onatter 
wherein tr> expatiate itself; to exert all 
its power, and to produce somewhat 
to the »tght, which is excellent, jodi> 
eioust * and ingenious; and at the 
same time proper to instructi an/. U 
•idighlen the understanding. 
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Tvadam opw t|gr«dior; primo- 
qae MourritiaBlbo 
DispoQeoda typi, concepUt potonte 
Mjneirft, f 

79. M4chba, qi» Dotris IifvenHo diei- 

turorU. 
mHSmu!!?' ^■^ quidem pritti mgenuis ioslraete 
psn. ■ororum , 

Artibua Aoniduni,«C Phoebi subliio- 

iorttttu. 

rf^^***Vte ^oiQrendasque inter^ posfturaSi 
ipduvco- liiininis,,ai&braB, 

■Qnia. Atque futurorum jam pnesentire co- 
lorum 

80. Par erit banxx»iam, captando ab 
y. utrisque Teaiutum. 

FMeiiu* ar- gjt thematifl genuina ac vira «x- 
presaio, jaxtk 
Tezium antiquoram, proprik cum 
rj. tempore formU. 

•ire videtnr 
Improprium, minim^ne .wgens, pcK 
tiora tenebit 
«>• Oraamenta operii ; tragiee led lege 



Smmna abi rei agitori ris mimina r»- 

quiritw artis. 
Itta labore gravi, studio, monitls- 

que magittri 
Ardua 'para nequit addisci rarissima : 



Nir pri^ mihereo rapuit quod ab axe 
'Prometheat 
** Sit jubar inTusum meDtt cum flamine 
vita, 
Mortalihaud cuivisdima hsc mu* 

- nera dantor ; 
JVbn uti Dmdaimm UeH ommlnu ire 
^ Oonaihum. 

iEgypto informis quondam pictura 
reperta, 
Greoorum ttudiistet mentis aco- 
mine crevit : 
^ Egregiis tandem illustrata, et adulta 
magistris, 
Natttram nsa est miro superare la* 
bore, 
^uofl inter, graphidos gymnasia 
prima Aidre 
Portus Athenarum, Sicyon, Rhodos, 

atque Cortnthus, 
Disparia inter se,- modicdm rationa 
laboris ; 
M. Ut paut ez reteram statuis, forma 
atque decoris 

▼OL. 11.^23 Q 



" At length I come to the work it- 
self, and at first find only a bare 
strained canvass, on which the sketch 
is to be disposed by the strength of a 
happy imagination ;" * which is what n. 
we proporly call invention. 



Invention is a kind of muse, ^■** . 
which, being possessed of the other «f%dn«i!f f 
advantages common to her sistera, 
and being warmed by the fire of 
Apollo, is raised higher than the rest, 
and shines with a more glorious and 
brighter flame. nr. 

♦ It is the business of a painter, JJj*'^* 
in his choice of attitudes, to foresee teea'owy of 
the effect and harmony of the lights JJjJ^* 
and shadows, with the coloun whioh 

are to enter into the whole ; taking 
from each of them that wUch wiH 
most conduce to the production of a n. 
beautiful effect. y. 

♦ Let " there be a genuine and JJj'JJJJ;*' 
lively exprdMion ofthe subject,*' con- — >■—!. 
formable to the text of andedt au- 
thors, to customs, and to times. y|^ 

" Whatever is trivial, foreign, or JJjjJ^JJ'* 
improper, ought by no means to take S!bj«e(t« ta 
up the principal part of the picture:'' '•)mm^ 
But herein imitate the bister of paint- 
ing, Tragedy ; which employs the * 
whole forces of her art in the maia 
action. 

♦ This part of painting, so rarely 
met with, is neither to be acquired by 
panis or study ,'nor by the precopts or 
dictates of any master. For they ; 
alone who have been inspired at their 

birth with some portion of that heav- ^ 
enly fire, * which was stolen by 
Prometheus, are capable of receiving 
so divine a present. 

Painting in Egypt was af first rude 
and imperfect, tiU being brought into 
Greece, and being cultivated by the 
study and sttbliiHe genius of that na- 
tion, * it arrived at length to that ^ 
height of perfection, that it seemed to 
surpass even original nature. 

Amongst the academies, which 
yere composed by the rare genius o. 
those great men, these four are reck- 
oned as the principal : namely, the 
Athenian school, that of Sieyon, that 
of Rhodes, and that of Corinth. 
Thesa were little diftereat fiwn each 
other, only in the manner of their 
work ; as it may be seen by the aa* u^ 
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AehetTpli ; qnek potUrior nil prato- 

litBtM 

Condtgnara, et nan inferiui longft^ 
arioy modoqoe. 



^U. 



cient BtttsM, wUch are the rale of 
beautj and vraoeluloeaf ; and tp 
which tueeeeding a^ «a have produeed 
nothing that k aqa^; <*or indeed 
that is not terj mnch inferior, both in 
aciencep and in the manner of iu ex- 



PMi[fJS^7» HorUm igitur rera ad normam To*' 
JJjJ»pjj- ilmra legetar : 

'^^ Grandia, inaqoalis, formosaque par- 
tibut amplis 
'**■ A.iiceriora dabit membra, in cootraria 
motu 
Direrso rariata, euolibrataqtie centro. 
Merabrorumqae ainui ignis flam* 
mantis ad instar, 
Serpenti undantea fleza; aed Uem, 

plana, 
Magoaque signa, quasi sine tubere 

subdita tactu, 
Ez longo deducta flnant, non aecta 
fninutim. 
UO* Insertisque toris siot nota ligamina^ 
juxta 
Coropagem ahatomea, et membrifisa^ 

tioOreco 
Defornata modo, paucisqae ezpreeea 

lacertis, 
Qualia- apud veteres; lotoque Eu- 

rythmia partes 
Componat; genttumqae sao gene- 
rante sequeAtt 
'1^ Sit minus, et pancto videantur cuncta 
sab pno. 
Regula eetta licet nec^Qeat pro- 
. spectica dtei, 
Aut complenentum graphidoe; sed 

in arte juvamen, 
Et modus acoelerans' operandi : at 

corpora falso ) 
Sub visu b multis referens, raendosa 
labaacii: 
l». Nam geometralem ndnquam ^ttnt 
corpora juxth 
Mensuram depicta oculia, aed quaUa 

Tin. "^^ 

VMltesIa Non eadem tbrmtt species, non 
^'"^ omnibus etas 

JBqualis, similiaque color, crinesque 
figuris : 
J9B. Nam variis velnt orta plagis gem 
J2^ dispare vtiltu est. 

>Pfg««aH Singula membra, suo capiti con- 
mtinbria«t formia, 6ant 

«MUbM. jDoom idemque a&mul corpus cum 

Xt restibus ipsis ; 

JJjJJJJJ^ Muierumque silens poeitura imita- 



. * An attitude therefore most be Dhi^, ihg 
ahoeen, according to their taste ;5 yigy 

* the parts of it most be great * and 
large, * ** contrasted by contrary mo- Mi* 
tions ; the molt noble parts forennst 

in sight, and each figure ciirefuUy 
pois^ on its own centre. 

* " The paCris must be drawn with 
flowing, gliding outlines, large and 
smooth, rising gradually, not swelling 
sudden^, but which may be just fek 
in the statues, or cause a littie re 
)ieyo in painting. L«t the muscles IU- 
faaro their origin and inseKion, * ac- 
cording to the rules of anatomy ; let 
them not be subdinded iriU» small 
sections, but kept as entire as pos- 
sible, ^ in imitation of the Greek 
forms, and expressing only the prin-~ 
cipal muscles." In fine, * let there 

be a perfect relation betwixt the 
parts and the whole, that they may 
be entirely of a piece. 

Let the part "which produces ^^ 
another part, bcr mgre strong than 
that which it produces ; and let the 
whole be seen by one pMnt of sight. 

* Though persj>ectiye cannot be 
called a perfect mler ** for deai|B* 
ing,'* yet it is a great succour to ait, 
and fiicilitates the ** despatch of the 
work :" though firequently feDing into ttl* 

^rror, it makes us behold things un- 
der a fslsn aspect ; for bodiesare not , 
always represented according to the 
geometrical plane, but such as they 
appear to the aight. ^^^ 

Neither the shape of laces, nor tha Tarftfy h 
age, nor the colour, ought to be alike *«%""i 
in all figures, any more than the hair ; Ui. 
because men are as difierent from 
each other, as the regions in which 
they are bom are difiereiiL ix. 

♦ Let every member be made fer^jy- 
its own head, and agree with it ; dnptr* «r 
and let all together compoee but one {J^JQL 
body, with the draperies which are m a. 
proper and suitable to it. And,aboTe 

all, * let the figut«s to which art can- x. 
not give a voice, imitate the mttea in 2*11^'^ 
their actions. uh 
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ZI1I. 



PniB& ugurereiD| mq pribceps dn^ 
matii, u1tr5 
IM. PmiliAt media in tabula, sob lamioo 
pnmo 
Pulchrior anta aliasi reliqoia nee 
operta figuris. 

lOi. 
JJJf^^" Aggloroerata simul sint membra, 
**l. ipsasque figuro 

Stipentur, circumque globoe locoa oa* 

que racabit ; 
Ni, m^h dispertia dum vitus ubique 
figuria 
^^; Dividitar, cunctisque operia fenrente 
tumultu 
PaJriibua implicitis, crepitMoa c6d-. 
fusio aurgat 
S^JJi2iJJ|7S Inque figurarum eumulia non om- 
tmrnmUB. nihua idem 

Corporis inflezuft, motuaque ; vel ar^ 

tubus omnos 
Conyersia pariler non tonnitantur 
eodem ; 
<io. Sed qusdam in diversa trabant con- 
traria membra, 
Transvers^que aliis pugnent, et c«> 
terafrangant. 
Pluribua adversia aversam oppooe 
figuram, 
Pecteribusque bumeroe, et deztera 

membra sinistris. 
Seu multis constabit opus, paucure 
figuria. 

!«. V. 

Tafeoto ii- Altera para tabule ?acuo no firigida 

campo, 
Aut deaerta fiet, dum pluribua altera 

formis 
Feirida mole sua aupremam exurgit 

ad Oram. 
Bed tibi sic poeitis respondeat utraqoa 



Vt si aliquid aursum ae parte attoQat 
in unft, 
IM. Sic aliquid parte ez ali& consurgat, 
et ambaa 
iBquiparet, geminaa cinnulando 0- 
r. qnaliteroraa. 

m Pluribus implicitnm perK>nia drir 
ma supremo 
In genere ut rarum est ; multia ita 

denaa figuria 
Rariflr est tabula ezceUena ; rel ad- 
boc feri nulla 
^^ 'Praatitit in multia, ^nod m bene 
pnsstat in unA ; 



♦ Let tbe principal figure of the ^^ ^'^ 
aubject appear in the middle of tbe cte«i igurt 
piece, under tbe strongest light, tbat j|^^'"^ 
it may have somewlMt to midie it in. 
more remarfca)>l6 than the rest; and 

thai the figurea whij:h acoompanj it 
may not steal it from onr sight. xil. 

♦ Let the *' parts be brought to-gyp«°< 
getber, and the figures disposed in 
groups :*' and let those groups be sep- 
arated by a void space, to avoid a oon^ W. 

' fused heap ; which proceeding fixMn 
parte that are dispersed without any 
regularity, and entangled one within ' 
another, dividea the sight into many 
faya, and causes a disagreeable con- 
fusion. XIII. 

♦ The figures in the groups o^ig^t J^w^J^El. 
not to " have the aame inflections oflSLa inthm 
the body, nor the same motiona ; nor i**"*^ 

• should they lean all one way, but t4^ 
break the symmetry, by proper op- 
positions and contrasts; ■ 



" To several figurea seen in fixmt, 
oppose others wiUi the back toward 
the spectator ; that ia, the shouldera 
of some opposed to the breaat of 
othera, and ^ right limbs to left, 
whether the piece consists of many 
figures, or but of few.'* ^^ 

* One side of the picture^ must not x'lV. 
be void, while the other is filled logy-JjV •! 
the borders; but let matters be so 
well disposed, that if "any thing 
rises high on one side of the piece, 
vou may raise something to answer m. 
It on the other,^ so that they shall 
appear m some sort equal. 



XT. 

» Aaaplay iaaeldomvery good inJJJJi^^ 
whi^, there are too nsany actors, sotgKrM. 
it ia very seldom seen, and almost 
impoaaibia to oerlbrm, that a picture « 
should be perfect in which tltere are 
too great a number of figurea to- m. 
gather, who can acarea excel in a 
ateglaooe? 
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InUroodU 

xni. 

Metn ma- 
naam boioI 
eapitiijoa- 

• 166. 



xvni. 

Q,D« fudi- 
codalndii- 
triballM* 
•leeiB|poaI. 
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Quippe iolot rerum nimio dUperaa 

lumultu, 
Majettate carere gravi, requioquo 

decora; . 

Noc •peciosa nitot vacuo ni« libera 
campo. 
Scd, 81 opere in magno, ploret 
thema grande requirat 
I. Esse figurarum cumulos, speclabitur 
uiUi 
Machina tota rei ; non singula qu»- 
^ue sewsini. 
Prccipua extremis raro internodia 
membris 
Abdiia sini : sed sununa pedum ves- 
tigia nunquam. 
Gratia nulla roanel, motusque, 
vigorquo figuras 
Retro aliis subter roajori ex pMte 

latentes, 
Ni capitis motum manibus comiten- 
tur agendo. 
Difficiles fugilo aspectus, cootrao- 
taque visn 
Membra sub ingrato, motusque, ao> 

tunque coacto* ; 
Quodque rcfert signis, rectos quo- 

dammodo tractus, 
Sive paraUelos plares simul, et vet 
HOi acutas, 

Vel geometrales, (ut quadra, tnan- 

gula,) formas : 
Ingratamque pari signorum ex ordine 
quandam 
. Symmetriam ; sed pnscipua in con- 
Uaria semper 
Signa volunt duci transversa, ut dix- 

imus antfe. 
Summa igitur ratio signorum habea- 
l-}5 . tur in omni 

Composito; dat enim reliquis pre* 
tium, atque vigorem. 



Kuorft fa- iq-on ita nature astrictft sis cuique 
»!• Mcom- revinctus, 

hanc pr^Bter nihil ut geniostudio- 
que relinquas ; 
IM. Nee sine teste i^i natura, artisque 
magistra, 
Ctuidlibei ingenio, memor ut tantnm- 

modo rerum, 
Pingere posse putes; errorum est 
plurima syiva, 



♦* Many, dispersed objects breed 
confusion, and take away from the 
picture that solemn majesty, and 
agreeable repose, which give beauty 
to the piece, and satisfaction to tbe 
sight. But if you are constrained 
by the subject to admii of many fig- 
ures, you must then make the whole iio. 
to be seen together, and the ofibct 
of the work at one view ; and «ei 
every thing separately, and in par- 



* The extfemiiies of the joints or tk»* 
ihust be seldom hidden ; and the M-jjJjJ* "^ 
tremities or end of the feet never. 

XTIL 
The figures which are behind «*>»- J'jJJJJj 
ers, have neither grace nor vigour, ,Mik«ad 
unless the motions of the hands ao* "jjt ••«•• 
company those of the head. 

xnu. 
Avoid <* all odd aspects or posi-Wbatm^ 

tions, and all ungracefiil or fix^^lhfS^rdhlLi. 
actions and motions.** Show nojjjjj"*'*^ 
parts which are unpleaqing to the*"^* 
sight, as all foreshoftenings usually 
are. 

* Avoid all those lines and out- 
lines which are equ^ ; which make 
parallels, or other sharp-pointed and 
geometric^ figures; such as are m. 
squares and triangles : i^l which, by 
being too eyact, give to the eye Ik 
certain displeasing syihmetiy, which 
produces no good effect. But, as I 
have already told you, the principal 
lines ought to contrast each other: 
&r which reason, in these outlines, 
you .ought to have a special regard m. 
to the whole together : for it is from 
thence that the beauty and force of 
the parts proceed. 

XIX. 
♦ Be not so strictly tied to nature, That wj ^ 
that you allow nothing to study, and «anelf«i w 
the bent of your own genius. ^^'^J^JJ^' 
on the other side, believe not that d^|« i 
your genius alone, and the remem-o«fr 
brance of those things which you 
have seen, can aflbrd you where- 
withal to furnish out a beautiful piece, 
without the succour of that incompar- 
able sehoolmtstress, Natore ; * whom w. 
you must have always preeent as a 
witness to the truth. ** Eirors ate 
infinite " ^nd amongst maqy ways 
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Sloltipfioetqiie ymg ben« agendi 



Liaea' reeta yelot sola est, et mUl« 
nconrii. 



>■* S«d jiixta antiquoi oaturam imita- 
bera pakhram, 
Cilialam forma rei propria, ol^ectum- 
2x. V^^ requirit. 

mpm Mti* Nod to igitur latoant antiqua di>- 
Sidaaeas* BUHDatai g^inmaB, 
mkumau Yasa, typi, itatua 
mora •Ignit, 
dnodque relert ipocio ▼etenim poet 
■Boala mentem ; 
iM. Splendidior quippe ez illis anurgit 
inafo, 
Magnaque m rerum facief aperit 

neditanti ; 
TuDo noitri teBoom tacli miiere- 

bere sorten, 
Cbm spas nuUa siot roditora sqiia- 
lis in BfuiQ. 
ZXI. 
^/^' Ezqaisita siot fomi&^dum lola ficara 
mauB^ Piogitur; et multis Ttriata oolonbas 



auidiapu listi, amplique sinus paanorum, 
•*■***• ot nobilU ordo 

Membra seqaens, subter latitaatia, 

Ittmine et ambr4 
Ejprimst; ille licet transrersos 

SBpe feratur, 
Et dreiunfasos pannorun porrigat 

extra 
Membra staos; Doa contiguos, ip« 
sisquo figom 
Ml Partibus impressos, quasi pannus 
adhsreal illis ; 
Sed nMldicft ezpressos cum lumine 
ferret et umbris. 
diiaque intermissis passim sunt 
dissiia nmu, 
Copulet, inductts subt^rroi sap^va 

lacenus, 
Et membra, ut magnis, paucisque 
ezpressalacertis, 
mk Majestate aliis jMrmstanr, forma, at- 
quedecore: 
Haud sectts in pannis, quoa supra 

optarinus amplos, 
Perpaucoe stnuwn flezus, rugasque, 

striasqoe, 
Meiabra super, yersu fiieiles^ indu- 
eerepraataU 



which mislead a traveller, thei » is 
but one true one, which conducts him 
sorely to his journey's end ; as also 
there are many several sorts of 
crooked lines, but there is one only 
which is straight. 

Our business is to imitsle the beau- ^^- 
ties of nature, as the ancients have 
done before us, and as the object and 
nature of the thing require from us. ^x. 
And Ibr this reason, we must be care- laciMt Sg. 
ful in the search of ancient medals, ISI^ibj 
statues, gems, vases, pamtings, anduu^^ 
basso relievos ; * and of all other ^""^ 
things which discover to us the 
thoughts and inventions of the (Gre- 
cians ; because they furnish us with 
great ideas, and make our produc- 
tions wholly beautiful. And in truth, i». 
after having well examined them, we 
Shall therein find so manychanu^ 
that we shall pity the destiny of our 
present age, without hope of ever* 
arriving at so high a point of perfec- 
tion. XXI. 

* If you have but one single figurs ;};J« Jgj •• 
to work upon, you ought to make it b« umfA. • 
perfectly finished, and diversified widi 

many colours. ^^j 

* Let the draperies be nobly fpread or tkt 
upon the body ; let the folds be large, **'*'*''^ 

* and let themfollow the order of the 
parts, chat they may be feen under- iff. 
neath, by means of the lights and 
shadows; notwithstanding that the 
parts should be often traveived (nr 
crossed) by the flowing of the fidds, 
which loosely encompass them, 

* without sitting too straight upon 
them ; but let them Bsark the parts IM. 
which are nnder them, so as in some 
manner to distingwish them, by the 
jodicions ordering of the lights and 
shadows. * And if the parts be too 
much distant from each other, so Uiat 
there be void spaces^ which are 
deeply shadowed^ we are then to take 
occasion to place in those voids some 
Ibid to make a joining of the parts. 

** * And as those limbs and meaobers m, 
which are expressed by lew and large 
muscles, excel in majesty and beau- 
ty,'* in the same manner the beauty 
of the draperies consists not in the 
multitiMle of the lbki% but in their 
natural order, and pldn simplieity. 
Thd quality of the penons ii also 19 
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xxrv. 



JOLV. 

Pracetjpot. 



Naturaque rei propriug lit pumue, 

abundans 
, Patricua ; iiiociiietqa erit, craasus^ 

que bubalcis, 
MtQcipiisque ; lent, tonerU, gracilig- 

que puellis. 
Inqutt cavb maculiaqud umbraram 

aliquaodo tumeacat, 
Lutnen at ezcipiensi operb quk 

maMa raqairit, 

1 6zteiidat,*ubUt»qae aggragot 

umbria. 



Nobilia anna juvant nrtntum, or- 

nantque figurat, 
C^alia mutarum, belli, cultiuqiw 

<leoniiii. 



Nee eit oput.nimian gemmu auro^ 

que refertum ; 
Rara eteoim magno in pretio, apd 

pliariuaTilit 

CUuBdeiade ex vero nequeunt pne- 

•ente videri, 
ProlotypuQi pr^ui illorum fivmare 

javabiu 



XXYI. 
CoATwiiaa- 



Conveoiat looue, alqae habitoa ; i i« 

tUMpie ^ecoaque - 
Senretur : ak nobiiitaa, charitumque 

vemiataa, 
(Raran hoorini bhumv, cobIo, doh 

arte pet^kidoai.y 



xxvm.' ^^^"1^ "it ubique tenor, ratioque 



^ Noa viciaa pedum tabdato asceleo 

tdoantis . 
Astra domua depicta gerent, nube*« ^ 

que notoaque ; 
'Kec mare depreaaum laquearia aum- 

ma, ?el orcum : 
Marmoreamque fefet caonia vaga 

pergula aK>lem : 
Gonpua aed pn^priAfemper atatione 

locentur. 



be oona&dered in the drapery. * Aa 
auppoaing them to be magiatratea, 
their draperiea ooght to be Urge and tM. 
aample ; if country down^ or alarei^ 
they ought to be ooarae and abort ; 
* if ladiea, or damaela, light and aoft 
It ia aometimaarequiaite to draw ont, 
aa It were firom the hollows and deep 
ahadowa, acme fold, and give it a 
awelling, that ao receiving the light, 
it may ooatribute to extend ihe deaiw 
neaato tboee placea where the body re- 
quirea it ; and by thb meaaa we dtall 
diahurden the piece of thoae hard 
ahadoivinga, whidi are alwaya un- 
graceful. 

* The marica or enaigna of virtuoa xxm. 
contribute noLa little, by their noble- WWrOfct^ 
neaa, to the ornament of the figurea. ado,, ^^ ^ 
Such, lor example, aa are the deco-r<c<aM. 
ratiooa belonging to the liberal arte, 

to war, or aacrificea. xziT 

* But let not the woikbetoo muchoriv«dMi 
enriched with gold or jewela; "^JJJJiJjJp. 
the abundance or them makea them mmwh. 
look ob^ap, their value ariaing from 

the ecarcity." ^ 

* It ia very.eipedient to make axteaiM 
model of thoae thing*, which we have 

not in our 'ig^^ uid whose nature tm* 
ia difficult to be retained in the mem- 

* We are to oonaider the placea TU mm tf 
where we lay the acene of the pie- **••**■'• 
ture ; the countriea where they were 

bom, whom we repreaeot ; the man* 
aer of their actions, their laws, and 
customa, and all that ia properly be- 
longing to them. zxni. 

*Let a nobleneaa and grace beTtemcw 
remarkable through all vour ^'^vk'SMii!*^ 
But, to confeaa 5» truth,^ thia is a 
moat difficult undertaking, and a 
very rare preaent, which the artiat 
receivea rather itom Ihe hand of 
Heaven, than from hia own induatiy 
and aUidiea. xxnif 

In all thinga you are to follow the i^ ,,^7* 
order of nature; for which reaaon^Ct>^*L 
you imiat beware of drawing orpUM ^ 
painting clouda, winda, and thunder, 
(owarda the bottoin of your piece, and 
hell, And watera, in the uppermoat f^ 
parte of it; you are not to place a 
atone odumn on a foundation of reeda, 
but let eveiy thing be aet in ita proper 
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Hbc pnitar, moCug animdnraii ai 

eorde repwtM 
fixprioMTO affaoUif, pauoisque eolo- 

ribas ipMm 
Piagwe poMO ftoumm, atqae oculis 

pnobare Tideodam, 
Boo tpu$f fdo labor tai. Pattd^qnM 

mjwuamamL 
tH. Apilff-, ottf ordtM vttmt ad mUura 

virtua, ^ 

Dk tiMiles, potuere manv miracula 



Hot ego rh«toribii8 tnctaadof do- 

■ero; tantiliii 
Egrp gU wuiquam moinorabo topku- 

ma magiatri, 
Vtrim q^ectef ommi vig» taipnmU 

ardeiUf 
8oUiati mmtftm quam mchda cum 

Jabciia, 

Daaiqoo dU sapiat OoUionim baiw 
OoUioram bara trito . 

g g gg j * Ornaraenta iQodo, MDcloniiii etnon* 
•tra malonim : 
CtiMifl ubi bella, fattem, «t pestem, 

disoordUr luzus, 
Et Romanorum ret grandior iiituUt 

«rbi, 
InganaiB periero artaa, periere su- 
perbv 
lA ▲nificom moles ; mia tunc miracaU 
▼idit 
Ignibo^ abtumi ptctura; -latere e6- 

acta 
Fomicibas, aortem et reliquam eoo- 

fidere cryptis ; 
Mannoributque diu aculptura jacere 
aepoltis. 



Xmperiiiiii interea, ■oelemm gra?t- 

tate fasCiacens, ^ 

^ Horrida nox totum inrasit, doooque 

superat 
Lamtoit indigDum, erronim ealigine! 

menit^ 
Lnpiaque ignaria damnavU ascla 

tenebru. 



Unda ooUmtain graiis hue oaque ma- 

gistru 
Nil Mipereat tantonim bominimi, 

quod mante modoque 



Beaidea All thia, you are (o expreaa ^xix. 
the motions of the apirita, and the af- or um pa» 
fiMtiona or paaaiooa, whoee cenfre ia''*"* 
the heart ; in a word, to make the 
aoul f iiible, by the means of aome 
hw coloura ; * tbia ia that in which 
the grealeal difSculty poniiata. Few 
there are, whom Jupiter regarda 
with a lavourable eye in tbia under- 
takmg ; ao that it appertaioa only to 
tboae few, who participate aomewhat 
of dirinity itaelf, to work theae 
mighty wondera. Itia the buabesa 
of rhetoriciana, to treat the charao- ML 
tera of the paaaiona; and I ah^ 
content myaeUT with repeating what 
ao eiceUent maater haa formerly aaid 
on this subject, that a "tnia and 
liyely expreaf ion of the paaaiona, if 
rather the work of goniua| than of 
labour and study.*' ^ , 

We ajratohayenomannerof re^ xxx. 
ish for (lotfaic ornamenta, aa being in JJlf JJU 
effect ao many monatera, which bar- u aroUM. 
baroua agea have produced ; during 
which, when diacord and ambition, 
cauaed by the too large extent of the 
Roman empire, had produced wara, 
plaguea, and famine, through the 
world, then I aay the atately build- 
ings and ooloeaea fell to ruin, and tho 
noblenpaa of all beautiful arte waa 
totally extinguiahed. Then it waa 
that the admirable, and almost an- *^ 
pematural, worka of pamting were 
made fuel for the fire v but that thia- 
v^onderful art might not wholly per- 
iah, * some relics of it took sanctu- 
ary under ground, " in Jepukhrea and 
catacomba," and thereby eacaped *Jie 
commoD deatiny. And in the aame 
profane age, acnlpture waa for a long 
time buried under the aame ruina, 
with all ita beautiful produci|on8 and 
admirable atat«ea. The empire, in 
the mean time, ilhder the weight of 
ito proper Crimea, and undeaenring to 
enjoy the day, waa enveloped with a 
hideoua night, i^hich nlunged it into 
an abyaa of errora, ajTcovered with 
a thick darkneaa of ignorance those 
unhappy agea, b juat revenge of their 
impieties, l^rom henoe it comes ta 
paaa, that the worka of those great 
Greciana are wanting to uf ; nothing| 
of their painting and coburing now' 
remaina to aaaiat oar modem artiatfc 
cither in the iaventioo, or the n 
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S"* I^ottratei jaT«C irtifioMi doeeatqoe 
laborem ; 
ChiMMtiM Nacqui ohromatieeg Bobui hoe ten- 
Jfij" pore, partM 

RMtiiuat, qualea Zeuzb trsiCtaverat 

olim, 
Hujui quando img& yelat arte 

squant Apeltem 
Pictorum Arcbigraphum, meruitqua 
eoloribiis altam 
M. Nomims Btemi bmam, toto orbe 
■oDaatem. 
Hns qaidem nt in tabulii fattu, aed 

grata reniutas, 
Et complementum grmphidot (mira- 

bile Tiflu) 
PaU^hra vocabatur, sed tnbdola, lona 



JXoa tamen hoe lenociDium, fuooaqaei 

ilolueque 
M> Dedecori fuit unquam ; iili Md.sea* 

p«r honori, 
Laudibus et meritif ;' banc ergo none 

jtiyabit. 



Lux ▼arium, vfTumque dabit, duU 
lam umlnm, oolorem. 
Ctuo magii adrrreum est eorput, lu- 

eiqae propioquum, 
Clarios eat lumen; nam debilitatur 



IW. duo ma^is est eorpw directum, 
oculuque propinquumi 
Conspicitur melius; nam fisus he- 
bescit eundo. 

Ergo in corpoributi qu» visa ad- 
w Torta, rotondiii 

Integra tint, extrema abecedaat per* 

dita signii 
ConfiMia, noQ prmeipili labantur in 
ombram 
HI. Ckra gnulu, nee adumbrata in dara 
aka repent^ 
Prorumpant ;^ erit lenaim bine at- 

que inde meatus 
Lnois et umbrarum ; capitisque unius 

ad bstar, 
Totum opus, ex multis quamquan 

sit partibus, unus 
Lominis umbrahimque globns tan- 
' » fiet, 



of those aneieots. Neither is there i»- 
an/ man who is able to restore * the 
chramatie part, or eolonring, or tocafamiaj 
renew ii to that pomt of cxeellency JJjJ^J* 
to which H had been carried bypaiaiiBc- 
Zeuxis ; who by this part, which is 
M charming, so magical, and which 
so admirably deceives the eight, made 
himself equal to the great Apelies, 
that prince of painters ; and deeetred 
that beighr of reputation, which be ^^ 
still possesses in the world. 

And as this part, which we may 
call the utmost perfection of painting, 
is a deceiving beauty, but withal 
soothing and pleasing; so she has 
been accused of procuring lovers for 
* her sister, and artfully engagmg us 
to admire her. But so little b«ve 
this prostitution, these false colours, 
and this deceit, dishonoured paint- 1». 
ing, that, on the contrary, they have 
only Served to set forth her praise, 
and to make her merit farther known ; 
and therefore it will be profiuUe to 
US| to have a more clear understand- 
ing of what we call colouring. 

* The light produces all kinds of 
colours, and the shadow gives ns 
none. The more a body is nearer 
to the eyes, and the more directly it 
is 0|^iosed to them, the more it is 
enlightened : Because the li^t lan- 
guishes and lessens, the farther it 
removes from its proper source. 

The nearer the obfect is to the tai 
eyes, and the more directly it is op« 
posed to them, the better it is seen ; 
because the sight is weakened by 
distance. yvx 

It is therefore necessary, ** thatTiMCM.' 
those parts of round bodies which are f^^^f *^ 
seen directly opposite to the spectator, j^^*^ 
ihould have the light entire ;" and 
that the extremities turn, in losing 
themselves insensibly and confusedly, 
without precipitating the light all on 
the sudden into the shadow, or the fs 
shadow into the light. But the pas- 
sage of one into the other must be 
common and imperceptible, that is, 
by degrees of l^ehts into shadows, 
and of shadows into lights. And it 
is in conformity to these principles, 
that you ought to treat a whole group 
of figures, though it be composed of 
several paru, in the same manner as 
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• SWe duas, Tel tres ad tammanii M 

' grandiut wuet 
Diyisum pegma in partei itationa 

remoias. 
Siotque ita discreti inter w», ratione 

colorum, 
Lomiius, umbrartimque, antrorram 

ui corpora clara 
Obacura umbrarum requiaa spec- 

tanda relinquat ; 

• Claroquo exiUant umbrata atque as« 

pera campo. 

Ac veluti in specolU convezis, 

eminet ante 
Aaperior reips& rigor, at ris aucta 

oolorum 
Partiboa adrersis; magia et faga 

rupta retronum 
Ulorum ebt (ut visa miotis Tergeoti- 

bus oria) 
Corporibos dabimiu formas hoc 

more rotundas. 
Mente modoque igitur plaatea, et 

pictor, eodem 
Dispoattum tractabit opua: qua 

sculptor in orbem , 
Atterit, hec rupto procpl absce- 

deote colore 
Aasequitur pictor, fugientiaque iDa 

retrorsum 
Jam aignata minbs confusa coloribua 

aufert : 
^teriora quidem direct^ adversa, 

colore 
Integra viraci, summo cum lumine 

et umbra 
Antrorsum distincta rafert, velut aa- 

pera visu. 
Sicque super planum inducit Icjucoma 

colorea. 
Eba velut ez ipsA natnrft immotua 

eodem . 
Intuiti drcum atatuaa daret iade ro- 
tundas. 
Densa figurarum aoltdis qua cor* 

porafiNnpb 
Subdita aunt taetu, noD translucent, 

sedopaca 
In translucendi spacio at super aeca, 

nubes, 
Ljmpida stagna undarum, et inania 

OBtera debent 
Asperiora Ulis prope drcnmstanti- 

buaeaae: 



700 would do a aingfe head: "or iTW 
llw wideneas of the space, or large- 
nass of the composition, requires 
that you should hare two groups or 
three, (which should be the most)) 
let the lights and shadowH be ao dia- 
creetly managed, that light bodies 
may have a aufficient mass or breadth 
of shadow to sustain them, and that 
dark bodies may have a auddan light m 
behind to detach tham fiom tbe 
ground. 

'*As in a convex mirror, the 
collected rays strike stronger and 
brighter in the middle ihan upon the 
natural object, and the vivacity of 
the cokHira is increased in tne parts 
full in your sight ; while the goings 
off are more and more broken and 
fitiot a« they approach to the extrem- 
ities, in the same manner bodies are «• 
to be raised and rounded.'^ 

Thus the painter and the sculptor 
are to work with one and the same 
intention, and with one and the aame 
conduct. For what the sculptor 
strikes off; and makes round with his 
topi, the painter performs with his 
peAcil, casting behind that which he M 
makes less visibie, by the dimunitioo 
and breaking of hia colours : "That 
which is foremost and nearest to the 
*ye, must be so distinctly expressed, 
as to be sharp, or almost cutting to 
the sight. Thus shall the colours be 
disposed upon a plane, which from a 
proper place and distance will seem 9^- 
ao natural and round, as to make the 1 
figures appear so many statues. XXXU 

"Solid bodies subject to thegjjjj*^ 
toodi, are not to be painted transpar- light , 
ent ; and even when such bodies are ■"••*• 
placed upon transparent grounds, aa 
upon douds, waters, air, and the like 
vacuities, they must be preserved 
opaque,t that their solidity be not 
destroyed among those light, aerial, >••> 
transparent species ; and roust there- 
fere be expressed sharper and rougher 
than what is next to ihem, more dis- 

t The PTeneh''tntns1ator here, as waU 
as Mr. Drirden, is onlntelllgible ; which 
happened by their mistaking the mean- 
ing of the word optua, which is not put 
for dmrk, but opaque In opposition to 
ffwMyarmi; for a white garment nay 
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- Ut diatiiieta magif firmo cum lumim 
etumbfa, 
Et grmvioriboi ut luiteiite ooloribui, 

infeor 
AoriM speciM lulMiBtuit ■emper 
opaca: 
810. Sed contra, procul abtcedant periu- 
cida, denais 
Oofporiboa lof iora ; uti nubea, aer, 
xxxni. et ande. 

JJjjfuitai Non pot«ruiit divom locia duo 
ia. tabttkm lumifia e&dem 

•qvaito. ^ ^j^^ ^^^ admitU, aot squalia 
pingi: 
Majua at in mediam lamen cadot 

uaque tabeUam 
Lalius infusum, primis qua aunnia 
figuria 
•u. Rea agitur^ circumque <|raa nunuC" 
tur eundo : « 

Utque in progreaau jubar attenuatttr 

abortu 
GioUa, ad oocaauni paulatlm, et ceaaat 

eundo; 
8ic tabuiia lumen, tola in Compago 
colorum, 
no. Prime b fonte, nriDua aeoaim declinat 



Majua ut'in autuia, per compita. 

■tanttbus'urbiti 
Lumen habeAt partca-aupere, minua 

inieriorea; 
I(}em erit in tabuUa : majorque nee 

/ umbra, yel ater 
Membn fi|(uraruffl intrabit color, afe- 



MB' Corpora sed circum umbra cans la* 
titabit oberrana : 
Atqo^ ita qunretur lux opportuna 

fifuris, 
Ut laie infiiaum lumen lata >umbra 

aeqtatur. 
Unde, nee immeritb, fiirtur Titaanua 

ubique 
Lucia et umbrarum Normtm appe^ 
• Ubae Racemum. 
^nyrl^' I***"*™ album ette poteat proptua- 
libttm M dI* que magiaque remotum : 
ram. Qum Q^ antevenit propiils ; fiigit 
abaque remotum. 
Pnrum autem nigrum antroraum ve- 
nit usque propiikiuum. 

Lux fiioata ano tingit, miacetque 
colore 
Corpora, aioque auo, per quern lux 
fimditur, aer^ 



tinct by a firm light and ahadoW| 

and with more solid and subetantial 

colours ; that, on the contrary, the sia. 

amoother and noore transparent may 

bo thrown off to a farther distanced xTXSn 

We are never to admit two equal That tb«» 
lighu in the same picture, but the ^'^J!!ll*^ 
greater light must strike forcibly on lUiUfaTa 
the middle; and there extend itai'^''^'"* 
greatest clearness on those places of 
the picture, where the principal fig- 
ures of it are, and where the strengA sia. 
of the action is performed; dimin- 
ishing by degrees as it comes nearer 
and nearer to die borders : and after 
Che same manner that the light of 
the sun languishes insensibly, in ita 
spreading fi-om the east, from whence 
it begins, towards the west, where it 
decaya and vanishes ; so the light of 
the picture being distributed over all 
the colours, will become less aensibiA am. 
the Girther it ia removed from iti 
originaL 

The experience of this is evident 
in those statues which we see set up 
in the midst of public places, whose 
upper parte are more enlightened 
than the lower ; and therefore you 
are to imitate them in Itie diatribo- 
tion of your lif^ta. 

Avoid sirong shadows on the mid- 
dle of the limbs, last the great quan- 
ti^ of blabk which composes those 
shadows should seem to enter into 
them, and to cut them : ^rather take aai 
care to place those shadowings round 
about them, thereby to hei^ten the 
parts; and take such advantageona 
lights, that aAer great lighte great 
shadows may auoceed. And there- 
fore Titian said, with reason, that he 
knew no better rule foi^ihe distribu- 
tion of the lights and rfiadows, than 
his observations drawn from a * bunch 
of grapea. " 

* Pure, or unmixed white, either ^q^;^ 
draws an object nearer, or carriea it or wImm 
off to a farther dialance ; it draws it "^ «'*«*^ 
nearer with blac|c, and throws it 
backward without it. * But as lor 
pure black, there' is nothing which 
'briii|a the object nearer to the aighti 

llie light being altered by some 
cokHir, never faila to communicate 
somewhat of that cokwr to the bodiet 
on which it strikes \ and tb« lame 
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Xgjf^ CoqMNm. jon^ nowl, circttmfu- 
^>>—- > -^ ■flique ooIorM 

Ezeipiwt, proprtamque auii radioM 



XXXTI. 

JJilfl*'** Pluribas in lolidit liqoida gab luce 
propioquu, 
Participet, miitoeqoe simul deoat 

esse colore^. 
Hone Noroiam Veneti pictores riti 
■equuti, 
Mi. (Qun fuit antiqois opmiptio dicta 
cdonim) 
G5ia pluroa opa^a in magno poaudira 

fijpiras; 
Ni coDJuncta simul rarioram inimi- 

cacolorum 
CoBgarief fermam implicitam, at 

ooociia minutia 
Membra daret panniii totam unam- 
quamque figuraqi 
MB. AflSni, aut uno tantiim Testira colore, 
Sunteolili; variaodo tonia tunicaiq- 

que togamqoe 
Carbaseoaque sinus, Tel amicum in 

lumine et umbra 
Coniigttis cin^im rebus soeiando co> 
ZZZTll. lorem. 

^^y* Clua minus est spacii aerii, aut 
. qu& purior aVi 
an. Cuncta magis distineta patent, spe- 
ciesque reserrant: 
du&que magis densus nabulia, aut 

plurimns aer 
Ampluni inter fueritspatium porrec* 

tus, inanras 
Confundet rendu species, et perdet 

aJLXvm. mw>w. 

Anteriora magis semper iaita, i«* 
motis 
Mi. Incartis dominentur at abscadentibus, 
idque 
More relativo, at asjura minorfbus 
aztent 



Coneta fflini|t% procul raassaia 
densantur in anam ; 
Ut Iblia 4rboribtts sjlranmi, at in 



snealt 
tuUa. 



CMitfaM CoQtigua inter sa ooaant, sad dia- 
•t**^ sita distent, 

"^ Distabuntque taaan grata, et dis- 
crinUna parro. 



affect is performed by.tbe medium of 
air, through which it passes. 

The bodies which are dose to- ^JjiXT. 
gather receive from each other that The rcSi^ 
colour which is opposite to them;^!^^'^' 
and reflect on each other that which 
ia naturaUj and properly theii own. ^xXYt 
It is also consonant to reason, thatUBiMoT ' 
the greatest part oT those bodies*' 
which are under a light, which is 
extended, and distributed equally 
through all, should participate of 
each other's oolburs. The VeaetiMi 
school baring a great regard ibr that 
maxim, (which the ancients called 
the breaking of colours,) in the quaiK m, 
tity of flgures with which tliey fill 
their piotures, have always endeaT- 
aured the union of colours ; for fear, 
that, being too didferent, they should 
coma to encumber the sight : *< there- 
fere they painted each figure with one Ml. 
coloup, or with colours of near affin- 
ity, though the habit were of differ- 
ent kinds, distinguishing the upper 
garment from the under, or fi-om the 
looae and fiowing mantle, by the tints, 
or degrees, harmooizing and uniting 
the colours, with whatever was next 
to them." ^ 

The less aerial space which there an. 
is betwixt us and the object, and the JP^^^^- 
mora pure the air is, by so much the podSi!^ 
more the species are preserved and *^' 
dittingtiished ; and, on the contrary, 
the more space of air there is, and 
the leas pure it is, so much the more 
tha object is confused and embroiled. xxXTlli. 
Those objeots which are placed Tb« ntetiiis 
foremost to the view, ought 'always '^ *'**"^ 
to be more finished than those which 
are cast bebind ; and ought to have 
dominiaa over thoae things which are 
confused and transient. * But let 
this be dope relatively, viz. one thing M. 
greater and stronger, casting the leas 
bahind, and rendering it lass sensible 
by its opposition. xzxix. 

Those things which are removed ofhoim ' 
to a distant view, though they are J 
many, yet ought to make but one 
mass ; as for example, the leaves on 
tha trees, and the billows in the sea. 

Let not tha objects which ought to * *^ 
be oontignous be separated; and letOf bo«M 
thoae which ought to be separated, ^jj^^jg^ 
be apparently ao to us ; but let ihisaad 721 
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ZLL 
SSSl^ Extrema eztromu oootrvia Jungere 

ftt^CBda. noli ; 

,S«d medio «int usque gradu sociata 
color is. 
XLil. 

vSSyia. ^^PO™™ •'l* *<»"■ '^U• «>*<*' ▼*- 
riatus ubiquo ; 
^ttcrat amicitiamfetro; ferusomi* 
cet ante. 



^tLiitr* Supremum in tabulis lumen cap- 
tare dicL 

Iqianus labor artificum ; cbm attin- 
gere tantbm 

Non pigmenta queant: auream 
•ed respere luceml ; 

Seu modicikmmane albentem; sive 
etheria actam 

Posthyemem nimbis traasftiso sole 
caducam; 
no. Seu nebulis futtam aocipient, toni- 
truque rubontem. 



XLIVJ ' 

Oaadim Lavia quelucenti Tohiti ciystallat 



Ligna, ossa, ot lapides ; tIUom, at 

yellera, pelles^ 
Barbm, aqueique oculij crines, holo- 

serica, plnnue ; 
Ei liquida, ut stagnann aqua,,reflox- 

nque sub undis 
IM. CoiporGB species, et aquis conter- 

mina cuncta, 
BubCar ad aKtremum liquid^ jint pio* 

la, Buperque 

peroussa soi^ signisque 

repostis. 



wMM* Area, Tel campuf tabolm Tagus 
'•^"•' eslo, leviique 

Abseeda t latus, Uquid^ue bene uno- 
tus amids 
M. Tola ez mole odoribus, un& sive 



(^ueque cadunt retro io campum, 



bedone by a small and pleasing dif- ;^»> 
ferenoe. ^?ll 

♦ Let two eontrarf extremities ^*" S!SL, 
never touch each other , either in col-ub« amm* 
our or in light; but let there always*^ 

be a medium partaking both of the 

one and of the other. ^^^^ 

Let the bodies eveiy where be ofntwri^'er 
different tinU and colours ; that those JJUJ'^** 
which are behind may be tied io 
friendship together; and that those 
which are foremost may be strong 
and lively. 

* It is labour in vain to paint a '^^j,, 
high-noon, or mid-day light, in yourriwcMM 
picture ; because we have no colours"' ^^^^ 
which can sufficiently express it: but 

it is better counsel to choose a 
weaker light ; such as is that of the 
evening, with which the fields are 
gilded by the sun ; or a morning lighly 
whose whiteness is allayed ; or that 
which appears after a shower of rain, 
which the sun gives us through the 
breaking of a doud ; or during thun- no. 
der, when the clouds hide him froa 
our view, and make the light of a 
fiery colour. y,,^ 

Shiooth bodies, such as crystals. Of Mrtda 
polished metals, wood, bones, and|iig{!^^|^ 
stones; those which are covered pncSUl 
with hair, as skins, the beard, or the ^*^ 
hair of the head ; as also fbathers, 
sillu, and the eyes, which are of a 
Watery nature ; and those which are 
liquid,' as waters, and those coqio- tn. 
real species, which we see reflected 
by them; and in fine, all that which 
touches them, or is near them, ought 
to be '* carefully painted flat, in flow* 
ing odours; thai toudied up with 
sprightly lights,' and the true lines of 
the drawipg restored, which were bst, 
or ccmiused, in working the colours 



"Let the fi^kl, or ground of the ngSa W 
picture, be pleasant, free, transient, JMlS* 
lig^t, and well united with cokHus, 
which are of a friendly nature to 
each other : and of such a mixture, «p, 
as ther^ may be something in it of 
every odour that composes y6vv work, 
as it were the contents oi your pa- 
lette. « And let those bodies that 
•re back in ^e ground be painted 
with coloure allied to those of tM 
ground itself.*' 
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ipalli- 



cJSrT^* Yi?idiit Mto ooior, nimio 

dai, aon u- dus albo ; 

■^P*"^ Adrere iaque locis ingwtus plurimos 

ardoMi 
Sed levli6r parc^uo datiu Terg«ntif 

bus oris. 



XLTII. 



XLTin. 
Exoaapa* 



Cuncta labore limttl coeant, relut 
umbr& in e&dem. 



SiirSuI Tot|iiitt«buI«ezuii&deiMctap«aeUA. 



pictonim 



L. 
Dinidla fl- 
fttim, r«l la« 
UfimuiU 
•Uu. 



Mulut ex naturl speculttm pm- 
clora docebit ; 
(^usquo procul sero spatiis apectao- 
tur inampiii. 

Dimidia effigies, quae «oIa, Tel In- 
tegra plures 

Ante alias poaila ad lucem, itat 
proxima visu, 

Etiatia apectanda locia, oculiaque 
remota, 

Lumints lunbrarumque gradu ait pic* 
U aupromo. 

Panibua in minimis imiUUto justa 

juvabit 
Bffigiem, altemas referendo tempora 

eodem 
, QonsimHes partes ; cum luminis at- 

que coloris 
CompQsitiSf justisque tonis; tunc 

parta labore 
Si facili ei Tegeto micat ardens, vivi 

videtur. 



* Lot your colours bo lively, and q* Ji 51* • 
yet not look (aocordiog to thedtyjfcal- 
painters' proTerb) as if they bad been***"* 
rubbed, or sprinkled with meal ; that 

is to say, let them not be pale. 

* Let the paru which are nearest 
to us, and most raised, be strongly 
coloured, and as it were sparkling ; 
and let those parts which are more 
remote frobi sight, and towai]ds the 
borders, be more faintly touched. 

* Let there be so much harmony, m. 

or consent, in the masses of the pic- ^ { j ^Jj j;. 
ture, that all the shadowings may ap- 
pear as if they were but one. XLTIII 

'*-Let the whole picture be of one tim |rieuiw» 
piece, as if it were painted from one 1?^*' "•*• 
palette." '^• 

* The looking-glass will instruct ^^ySL^ 
you in tilany beauties, which you may (lui tha 
observe from nature; so will alsoK! *^.^ 
those otgects which are seen in an 
evening in a large prospect. 

If there be a half figure, or a whole ^i^ 
one, to be set before the other fig- ore, or a 
ures, and placed nearer to the view, Jjgj "Jf 
and next the light; or if it is to be«n., 
painted in a great place, though at a '^ 
distance from tho eye ; be sure on 
these occasions not to bo sparing of 
great lights, the most lively colours, 
nor the strongest shadows. 

* As for a portrait, or pictures by ^ piJi^fc 
the life, you are to work precisely 

after nature, and to express whuishe 
shows you, working at the same time 
on those parts which are resembling ^g. 
to each other : as for example, the 
eyes, the cheeks, the nostrils, and th« 
lips ; so that you are to touch the onOi 
as soon as you have given a stro|to 
of the pencil to the other,. Jest the in* 
terruption of time cause you to lose 
the idea of one part, which nature 
has produced to resemble the other ; 
and thus imitating feature lor feature, 
with a just and harmonious composi- 
tion of the lights and shadows, and 
of the colours ; and giving to the pic- 
ture that liveliness, which the free- 
dom and force of the pencil make ap- 
pear, it may, seem, the living hand 
of nature. ^^ 



UcJL'!*. Visa loeoangastotMMfftpingantur, The works which are painted to ThajlMtal 
**■• amioo "• ■*•" °«*'i ™ 1»^^^« of narrow ^^^^'^^^ 



Juncta ook)re, graduque; procul 
qu8B picta, feroci 



places, must be very tender and wtoll 
united with tints and colours ,* " let 
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^^' Smt 0t in eqtnli TiritU colore, to- 
noque. 
Grandia sipia vohnrt *ptdai ampla, 
IJH^ ferosque eoloret. 

LmioA * Lamina lata, onctas aimul ttidique 
^**i^jY^ copalet umbras 

Ora^UM^ Kxtremufl labor. In tabulaa demia- 
S^iifi. safcowtrii . 
k«*e«p6- Sifuerit lux parva, oolof daricai- 
mua Mio : 
^^ Ymdos at contra, obacamaqac, in 
lumine apcktow 



LT. 
SSISiS- ^® rhenia dhnsa caris, ntara 
n. memenio; 

Trita, mtnuta, simul quae non aCH 

pata dehiscunt ; 
Barbara, cruda oculif, nigia fucata 

oobrum, 
Luminiv umbrarumque tonii nqua^ 
lia cuncta ; 
^®* PoBda, crunnta, craeea, obocoena, 
infrata, chimerasi 
' Sordidaque ec miaera, et rel acuta, 
▼el aspera tactu ; 
dumque dabunt rorme, temarfe coch 

gesta, ruinam, 
ImpUcitaa aliia ooiifundent miztaque 
partes. 

LVI. 
ISnklinibiB i>,njque iUgis vitioaa, care ifi 
contraria labi 
ii>> Damna mali ; vitium eztremia nam 
temper inberet. 
w yS ;,- Pulchra gradb aummo, graphidos 
An uboU- stabilita retuste 

'^'^ Nobilibus signup sunt grandia, dis- 

sita, pura, 
Tersa, relut minimft confusa, labore 

Itgau, 
Partibiw ex magnis paocisque eScta, 
colorum 
OB. Corporibus distincta feris, sed sem- 
per amicis. 



fie^t^. Qruibenpcceplt, uti facUjamfer- 
tnr habere 
Djmidium; picturam ita nil, sub 

Kmine prime 
Ingredieni, puer, offendit dambosius 
, arti, 

dubm varia errorum genera/ igno- 
rante magistro, 



cbosQ «fbich Mf to be seen at a dt^ <^ 
tance, be raried wiUi fiercer obloun 
and stronger tints. 

"Very large 6gures must hare 
room enough, and strong, or rather 
fierce colouring." liii. 

* You are to "take the utmoit^2» 
care, that broad lights maj be joined ^^* 
to a like breadth of shadows." ' j^^r. 

If the picture be set in a place WkMHgMi 
which receives but little ligbt, thej|^''*^^ 
colours must be very ctear ; as, on 
the contrary, very brown, if the Mi> 
place be strongly enlightened, or in 
the open air. l¥. 

Remember to avoid objects which ^{jjy^^ 
are fiiU of hollows, broken in pieces, mtow te 
little, and which ara separated, or ing^jffj ff 
parcels; shun also those things 
which are barbarous, shocking to tba 
eye, and party-coloured, and which 
are ail of an equal force of light and 
shadow ; as also all things which are *^ 
obscene, impudent, filthy, unseemly, 
cruel, &otasticd,poor, and wretched ; 
and those things which are sharp to 
the feeling ; in short, all things which 
corrupt their natural forms, by a 
confusion of their parts which are 
entangled in each other: "For the 
eyes/have a hprror ibr those things, 
whioi the hanos will not condescml 
to touch." LYI. 

But while you endeavour to avoid J[f JJ^^ 
one vice, be cautipus lest yott fiiUpRiau? * 
into another ; for " extremes are al- ^^ 
ways vicious." j^yn^ 

Thoae things which are beautiful Tte li» «r 
in the utmost degree of perfection, J^?**'^ 
according to the axiom of ancient 
painters, * ought to have somewhat 
of greatness in them, and their out- 
lines to be noble ; they must be dis- 
entangled, pure, and-withoot alton^ 
tion. clean, and knit together ; com- 
posed of great parts, yet thoee but 
few in number. In fine, distin- 
guished by bold colours; but of such 
as are related and friendly to each 4M. 
other. And as it is a common say- j^JS^H^ 
ing, tfiat "he who has begun weO, tmhc pili«> 
has already performed half his work ;" *'' 
* so there is nothing more pernicious 
to a youth who is yet in the elements 
of painting, than to engage himself 
under the discipline ^an ignorant 
master; wlw depraves his taste by 
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m. ^ prmvk Ubtre '3Mm» meatainqiM 
lafioare in toto quod ■» abitargitiir 



Nao graphidos radis artii •dhiw 

eit6 qualiacunque 
Corpon viTa wiperi Modium medila- 

bitur, anle 
monun quam symmotriam, iotarno- 

dia, formam 
i.,Noverit, inspecUa, doeto «volYonte 

magistro, 
ArckttypU ; daleaaque doloa prBsen* 

aarit artis. 
FIiMqna nana anta oeokif qoam roce 

dooabitur aaui. 



Mrl^'iSe- ^I'B'** vrtfim qiMcumqua juvant ; 
In?, noflSe- ^^ quoqua rapugnanu 
toraiiL 

LX. 
OeaiMra> Corpora dirorss natoni joncta 

^SS&i^ii plaoabont; 

•pHBfMii. Sic ea qua facili contampta labora 
i^mS ▼idaolur; 

wtdidtar. ^tharain qaippa ignis inaat at aplr- 
itua illis ; 
Manta diu varsata) manu caleranda 

rapaoti. 
Arsqua laborqua opana grata aio 

frauda laiabit: 
Maiima deinda arit an, nihil artja 
» Tidari 



Mi. Nab prins indocaa talmla pi^ 
AnkMj ottt nanta colorunii 

{■■eau, Ezpaoti qu2mi aigna tjpi atabilita 
Jj>JJgphM» nitawawl, 

Bt Bianti presans oparb ait pagma 
LXII. iiiniri. 

CMawiii PriBvalaat aaomii rationi, qtua 
officii arti . 
ConapiotuB^ inqne oealla lantnoa- 
ammIo oifcinua aato> 



an infihita nnmbar of. miatakaa, of 
which hia wratchad woriw ara fiill, mL 
and tharaby i^akaa him drink the 
poiaon which infacta him ttrongh all 
his futora life. 

Lat him who is yat but a bagtnnar, 
not maka so much hasta to stud/ aftar 
natttra evarj thing whioh ha intands 
to imilata, as not in the mean time to 
laam proportions, the connezian of 
the joints/ and their outlinaa; and 
lat him first have wall examined the 411. 
excellent originals, and, hare thor* 
oughly studied all the pleasing de» 
ceptiens of bis art ; which he must , 
be rather taught by a knowing mas- 
tor, than by practice ;; and by seeing < 
hijn perform, without being eontenied 
only to hear hikn speak. j^^^. 

* Search whatMe?er is aiding to Art i 



your art, and ooavenient ; and avoid £ duTpiS- 
those things which are repugnant w. 
to it. LX. 

* Bodies of divers natures, which P[;*;j|y, 
are aggroupad (or combined) taranrhHi^ 
gather,' are agreeable and pleasant to 
die sight ; * as also thoae things 
which seem to be slightly touched, 
and performed with ease; because ^^ 
they are ever full of spirit, and ap- 
pear to be animated with a kind of 
Celestial fire. But' we are not able 
to compass thoae things with facility, 
till we have for a long lime weighed ' 
them in our judgment, and thoroughly 
considered them: by this means the 
painter shall be enabled tooonoaal 
the pains and stucfy which his art 
and work have cost him, ondep a 
pleasing sort of deceit ; for tba greats 
est secrai which belongs to art, is to 
hide it firom the discovery of specta- 
tors.- 

Never give the least touch with A^o. 
ycRir penctt, til! you hare well exam- Tba MliiDd 
ined your design, and have settled "g*}^.** 
your outlines ; *nor till you have Mid tbaeop* 
present in jour mind a peiiect idea™* ****^"^ 
of your work. j^„ 

' * Let the eye be satisfied in thaTh««oa. 
first place, even against and •Iw^^SS'tJli*^ 
all other leasons, which beget diffi* 
cUkies in your art, which of itself > 
suffers none; and let the eomijaas 
be rather in your eyes, than m your 
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LXin*' ^'^'^ doctoran raooitli, n«o 



, gperoe Mperbufl 

^iSSlti?* ^^■^•'•t q«» de te iborit MntootU 

Est oeeus nam qinsque foia in re- 
bus, et expert 
Judieti,' proLemque ■asm niratur 



Aft abi consiUam 4eerit npieotis 



• Id tei^pua dabit, atque mora inter- 

miMalabori. 
Nod fitciiis tamen ad nutoii et ina- 

nia Tulgi 
Dicta, lerif mutabis opus, geniam- 

qu^ relinquea : 
17am qui parte tua eperat bene poeee 

mereri 
Multivaga de plebe, noeet libi, nee 

plsMtuUi. 



- rcavrev 



LXV. 



Cumque opere in proprio soleat u 
pingere pietor, 
(Prolem adeo sibi ferre parem natu- 

ra suet it,) 
Proderit imprimii pictori yvOOc^cov- 

Ucdata que geniocolat, abetineaU 

que negatif. 
Fnictibus utque suus nunquam eet 

■apor, atque venustas 
^^' Floribuf, ioaueto in fundo, prascoce 

■ub aoni 
Tempore, quoe cultua vidlentus et ig* 

nil adegit : 
Sic nunquam, nimio qu» sunt eztorta 

labore, 
Et picta invito genio^ nunquam ilia 

placebunt. 



i^tSuSplH Vera super meditando, manAs labor 
H« ■■■ « improbua adait. 

'^"'ill. Neo tamen obtundat genium, men- 
tiaque Tigorem. 



Lxri. 



■ Optima 

•^ dierum. 



para 



* Profit yooradf by the oounsels of ^^^^m 
the knowing ; and do not airogantlj »«•■■ «■• 
disdain to leara the opinion of every Sjy * 
man concerning your work. AU men 
are blind aato their own productions, 
and no man is capable of judging in 
hia owncauae. *Bttt if you luivo 
no knowing friend to aaaiat you with 
hia adrice, yet length of time will m 
never fail ; it is but letting aoms 
weeka paaa oyer your head, or at 
leaat aoooe daya, without looking on 
your work; and that intemuaaion 
will faithfully diaeover to you the 
faulta and beautiea. Yet aufler not 
youraelf to be carried away by that 
opiniona of the vulgar, who oftaa 
apeak without knowledge; neither 
give up youraelf altogether to theni| 
and abandon wholly your own go* 
niua, ao aa lightly to change that 
which you have made ; for he who 
baa a windy head, and flattera him* 
aelf with the empty hope of deaerv- 
ing the praiae of the common people, 
(wiiose opiniona are inconaiderate 
and changeable,) does but injure hiaft- 
aelf, and pleaaea no man« 

Since every painter paints himaelf 4A^ 
in hia own woika, (ao much ia na- kmv ' 
ture accuatomed to' produce her own J '""■*■ 
likeneaa,) it ia advaniageoua to him 
to know himaelf, * to the end that 
he may cultivate those talenu which 
make bis geniua, and not unprofitably 
lose hia time, in endeavouring to 
gain that which ahe baa refuaed him« 
Aa neither fniita bavo the taate, nor m^ 
flowers the beauty which ia natural 
to thiem, when they are tranaplanted 
into an unkindly or foreign aoil, and 
are forced to bear before their seaaon, 
by an artificial heat ; ao it is in vam 
for the painter to aweat over his 
works, in spite of nature and of ge- 
nius ; for \yilhout them it ia impoaai- 
blo for him to aucceed. LXT. 

* While you meditate on these gw p* y'y 
truths, and observe them diligently, EidSnirfif 
by making neceaaary reflectiona on^jjyyg^ 
them, let the labour of the hand ao- etlvad. 
company the atudy of the brain ; let 

the former aecond^and eupport the 
latter; yet without blunting the 
aharpness of your genius, and abating 40. 
of its r'lgofxr by too much assiduity. lxtt. 

♦ The morning ia the best •nd JJj»jjijt 
moat proper part of the dav for your for wJS*^ 
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8St 



ModelaborU 



Lzrii. 



kMattmid NtiUa dies abeat^ qub tinea docta 
fa*^«». Boperait. 

AActM tn- Perque viasi Tultns hominiinii motos- 
JjJJJj^ qaenotabia 

410.' Libertate lua proprioa, poaitaaqoe 
figuras 
Ex Bose ftcQea, ut inobserratusi 
Lzrx. habebU. 

fijafej^* M<n qaodcimiqoe mart, tenia, et in 
aere pulchram 
Conti^erii, chftrtia propera mandare 

paratWi 
Dum pnaaeoi animo apeciea tilnfer^ 
Tet bianti. 
41B. Non epulis niinis indulge! pictura, 
meroque 
Pareit : amicorom nisi com termone 

benigno 
Bzhauatam reparct mentem recreata ; 

Bed inde 
LitibiM^ et cuHb, in ccBlebe libra 

▼ita, 
SeeeaauB, procul k turba, atrepituqua 
remotos, 
<m. Villaruni) rariaque beata ailentia 
querit. 
Naaique recollecto, totft incumbento 

MinerrA, 
Ingenio^ rerum speciea pmsentior 
' - eiiat; 

Oonunodiuaqoe operia oompagem am- 
plectitur omnem. 



Infami tibi non potior ait avara 
pecult 
. Cura, aurique fameS| medicA quam 
Borte beatOi 
Noninla Kterai, et laudis pniritiia 

habeoda, 
GoodignaB pulchrorara oporum meiw 
cedia in erum. 



Mieinni, docilo ingeniiun, cor no* 

bilOiBena 
▼OL. IL — ^84 



boaiaeaa; ampUy it tberefora intha 
study and exerose of ifaoao thinga 
wbich require the greatest pains and 
applicaiion. j.^^,, 

* Iiet no daj pass drer you with- Brw^iky 
oat a line. IwS^ 

Observe as you walk the atreetH, J^'"' 
the ain of heads; the natural poa- ■iMia'wUck 
tures and ezpreBaioos; which are •l-Jird^SU,! 
ways tlie moat free, the leaa they aeem «M. 
to be observed. ^XOL 

* Be ready to put into your table- Ofubto- 
book (which you muat always carry **'*^ 
about you) whatsoever yoo judge 
worthy of it ; whether it be upon 

the earth, or in the air, or upon the 
wateri, while the apeciea of them is 
yet fresh in your imagination. 

* Wipe and good chee^ are no m. 
great friends to painting ; they serve 
only to recreate the mind, when it b 
oppressed and apent with laboor; 
then indeed it is proper to renow 
your vigour by the converBation of 
your friends. Neither ia a tnie 
painter naturally pleased with the &• 
tigoe of business, and particularly of 
the law, but delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the bachelor's ea- 
Ute. * Painting naturally with* 
draws from noise and tumult, and 
pleases itself in the enjoyment of a 
country retirement; because silence UK 
and solitude set an edge upon the 
genius, and cause a greater applies* 
tiqn to work and study; and ala» 
aerve to produce the ideas, which,- 

Bo conceived, will be always present 
in the mind, even to the finishing of 
the work ; the wholecompasaof whidi 
the painter can at that time more 
oonuDodiously form to himself, than 
at any othor. 

* Let not the covetous design oC 
growing rich, induce you to rain 
year repaUtion, but rather satisfy Mb 
yoarself with a moderate fortune ; 
and let your thoughu be wholly taken 

up with acquiring to yoarself a glo- 
rious name, which can never perish, 
but with the world ; and make that 
the recompense .of yeur worthy la- 
boan. 

* The qualitiea requisite to fena 
an excellent painter, are a true dis- 
ceraing judgment, a mind which ia 
docible, a noble heart, and a snhlisM 
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SuUiiiiet, 

juvenlft 
. Ooiiiinodaro^ labor, artU amor, doo- 
tuaquo magiator. 



£t quameuniqae tolea oooaaio por- 

rigaiantam, 
Ki geoioa qaidam adfuarit, ayduaque 

bonigDum, 
Doiibtu hia tantia, nee adhuc an 

taotaparatur. 



Distatabingeniolongft nanus. Op- 

tima doctia 
. CoDtentnr, qua parra rn'miia ; latat 

omnibus error : 
Vitsque tarn longs brsTior nonsu^ 

ficit arti. 
Oesinimus nam posse senes, c^m 

scire periti 
Ineipimus,doctamque manum gravat 



Ntegelidis fervetjuTeniUa in art«>- 
bus ardor. 



(^uare agite, O jtirenes, 

quoi sydere natos 
Pacifora stadia allectant tranquilla 

MiaerTB; 
Q^osqne suo fovet igne, sLbiqno op- 

tavit alumnes ! 
Eja agite, atque animis ingentem in* 

gentibus artem 
Eieroete alacres, dum strenua corda 

juvontus 
>> Vfa-ibus extimnlat vegetb, patiens- 

que laborum est ; 
Dum vacua erronnn, nuUoqne imbnia 

sapors 
Pura niiet mens, et rerum sitibunda 



PMsentes baurift species, atque bu- 
nidaMMTafi. 



sense of things and ferrour of soul; 
after which follow, health of body, 
ji conTenieni share of fortune, the flit 
flower of youth, diligence, an affeo 
tion for the art, and to be bred under 
the discipline of a knowing master. 
And remember, that whatsoever 
your subjed be, whether of your own 
choice, or what chance or good for- 
tune shall put into your hand, if yon 
hare not that genius or natural i^ 
dination, which your art requires, yon 
shall never arrive to perfection in i^ 
even widi all those great advantages 
which I have mentioned. For the 
wit and the manual operation are 
things vastly distant from each other. 
Ii is the influence of your stars, and 
the happiness of your genius, to whieb 
you must be obtiged for the greater 
beauties of your art. 

Nay, even your ezceUeocies some- 
times will not pass for such b the 
opinion of the learned, but only as 
things which have *o8s of error iufM. 
them ; for no man see* his own foil- 
ings; * and life is m short, that it is 
not sufiicient for so long an aru Our 
strength (ails us in our old age, when 
we iMgin to know somewhat; age 
oppresses us by the same degrees 
that it instructs us \ and permits not, 
that our mortal members, which sre 
fitnen with our years, shouU retain 
the vigour and spirits of our youth. 

* Take courage therefore, O ywtL 
noble youths! you legitimate off- 
spring of Minerva, who are bora un- 
der die influence of a happy planet, 
and warmed with a celestia] fire, 
which attracts you to the kive of sci- 
enc«! Exorcise, while you are young, 
your whole forces, and empfoy them 
wiih delight in an art, which requires 
a whole painter. Exercise them, I 
say, while your boiling youth sup>|B|^ 
plies you with strengUi, and fui^ 
nishes you with quickness and with 
vigour ; while your mind, yet pure, 
and void of erroTi has not taken any 
ill habitude to vice ; while yet your 
spirits are inflamed with the thirst of 
novekies, and your mind is filled with 
the first species of things which prn* 
sent themselves to a young imagian- 
tion, which it gives in keeping ID 
your memoiy, and which yonr mem- 
ory retains for length of time, be 
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j^^C^ In geouMtnli prius arte ptfimpbt 



> aatiqua aaper Qnioram ad* 
dueiteformam; 
Nee mora, ii«c requiea, 

diuqoe labor^ 
inorum meaii atquo 

donac ageodi 
Praxis ab asaidua facilea asaueverit 



Moz, ubi jodiciam aiiieDsia|adole« 

Terit anniai 
. Singula qu« oolebrant prims ezeni* 

plaria clasaia, 
Romani, Veoeti, Parmeoaea, aique 

Boooai, 
Partibua in cunctia pedetanQao, aU 

que ordiaa recto, 
Ut moDitoiD aupr^ eat, Toe evpeodiaaa 

jafabit. 



Hot apod JnTeiiit Raphael 
eula aummo 
. Dacta modo, venereaque habuit quaa 
neaao deincepa. 
Quidquid erat ibmiB aetvit Bona-, 
voia poteater. 



Jdina b poero muaarum edoctoa jn 

^tris, 
Aoniaa reaeravit opea«, graphic&qiMi 

poaai 
Que oon Ttaa prtua, aed tantikaa au* 

dita poetia, 
. Ante oeuloa spectaada dedit aacraria 

Phopbi: 
Qunqoe coronatia oomplevit beOa 

Uiumphia 
Heroum (brtoaa pbtena, 



Nobilius reipaft-aiiUqaa piniiaae ▼!• 
deuir. 



Okrior ante alioa Corregiua eztitit, 
ampla 
I. Luce auperfbaa, dream coauntibai 

ombria, 
PiDgeodique modo fraadi, at trao- 



reaaoii of the moiatura wherewith at ^^^^> 
that age the brain abounds. * You of itaSLt 
will do well ♦ to begin with f ••■■•• JJUJ?^ 
try, and after having made aome pro- 
greaa in it, * aet joorself on deaign- «a. 
ing after the ancient Greeks : ^ and 
ceaae not day or night from labour, 
tUl, by y6ur eontinual practice, yoa 
have gained an easy habitude of inw 
itating them in their iaTeniion, and in 
their manner. * And when after* 
warda your judgment ahaJl grow 
stronger, and comi to ita maturity 
with years, it will be very neceaaaiy 
to vee and examine one after the 
other, and part by part, those worka ML 
which have given so great a reputa- 
tion to the masters of the first form 
in pursuit of that method, which we 
have taught you here above, an^j^e- 
cording to the rulea which we bava 
given you ; auch are the Romana, the 
Venetiana, the Parmeaana, and the 
Bofogneae. Amongst thoee excel- 
lent persons, Raphael had the tal- 
ent of invention for hia share, by Hk 
which he made as many miracles aa 
he made (uctnras. In which is ob* 
served * a certain grace, which was 
wholly natural and peculiar to him, 
and which none since him have been 
able to appropriate to themselves. 
Michael Angelo possessed power- 
ftilly the part of design, above all oth- 
ers. * Julio Romano (educated 
from his childhood among the muses) 
has opened to us the treasures of 
Parnassus; and in the poetry of 
painting has discovered to our eyea 
the most sacred mysteries of Apollo, m 
and all the rarest ornaments which 
that god is capable of communicating 
U> tlKMo works thi^ he inspires* 
which we knew not i>e(bre, but only 
by the recital that the poets made of 
them. He aeems to have painted 
those (amoua wars '* in which fortune 
has crowned her triumphant heroes ;" 
and thoae other glorious events which 
she haacauaed in all ages, even with 
more magnificence and nobleness, 
than when they were acted in the 
world. 

" The shining eminence of Cor^ 
reggio oonaiata in hb laying on am- 
ple broad lights enoompaaaed with m^ 
friendly ahadowa and m a grand style 
of painting, with a delicacy in the 
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Corpora. Amieitianiquo, gradoiqiie, 

dolotque ooloniin, 
CocDpAgemque iu disposaU Titia- 

Dtts, at iode 
Diruf appelUtus, magnis sit boBori- 

bufl auctiu, 
M. FortiniBqiM bonis i qaos sadulos 

Hannibal omnos 
In pfopriam mentam, atquemodam 

mirft arte ooegit. 



LZXt 

Natttimtt 



Plurimus indo labor 21ibifbw imi- 
tandojo?abit 
Egrogias, oparumque SVpot; sad 

plura docebit 
Natura anta ooutis praaens; nam 
firmat at aiaget 
§10. Vim genii, ex ill&qae artem ezperi- 
mtia complat. 
Multa suparciljo que CommaUana 



Hao ego, dam memoror sobitura 
▼oliibilis en 
Cuncta vices, Tariisqua olim paritum 
minis, 
HK Pauca sophismata sum gmpUca im- 
mortalibtis aosos 
Credere pieriis, Rome meditalos: 

adAipes, 
Dam super insanas moles, ininuea- 

que castra 
Borbonidum decus et Tindez Jjodoi- 

' cus arorum, 
Fulminat ardanti deztrft, patrieque 
reaurgens 
■>• Gallftcus Alcides pramit Hiapani ora 
Leooii. 



naoagemaot of eotoora." And Ti<* 
tian understood so well the ankm af 
the masses, and the 'bodiea ofcdl- 
ours, tbe harmony of the liata and 
the dispontioR of the whole together, 
that he has deserred thoae honours 
aad that wealth which were heaped 
upon him, together with that at^- 
buta of being simamed the dinna 
painter. The laborious and diligent 
Annibal Carscci baa taken firom all M^ 
theaa great persons already men- 
tioned whatsoever excellencies he 
found in them, and, as it were, con- 
Terted their nourishment into bis own 
substance. uxi. 

It is a great means of profiting w «fwM 
yourself, to copy diligently those •x-^SSmi 
cellent pieces, and those beautiful do- 
signs : but Nature, which is present 
More your eyes, is yet a better mis- 
tress; for she augments the fatce 
and vigour of the genius, and she it 
is from whom art derives her ulti- 
mate perfection, by the means of sure Ha. 
eiperienca. * I pass in silence 
many things which will be mora 
amply treated in the ensuing cooa- 
menlary. 

Apd now, considering that all 
things are subject to the vicissitudes 
of time, and that they are liable to 
destruction by several ways, I thought 
. I might reasonably takp the boldness 
* to intrust to the muses (those love- 
ly and immortal sisters of painting) 
these few precepu, which 1 have beta 
made and collected of that art. 

I employed my tiiLo in the atudy lit 
of this work at Rome, while the glory 
of the Bourbon family, ana the just 
avenger of his injured anceators, the 
victorioui Louis XIII. was darting 
his thunder on the Alps, and causing 
his enemies to feel the force of his 
nnoonquerabie arms; whale he, like 
another Gallic Herculea, bom for 
the benefit and honour of his country, 
was griping the Spanish Geryon by |p^ 
the throat, and at the point of straog- 
inghim. 
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. !•* PAnrrnro and Poefjr are two niten. Ice. 
It it ft received truth, that the arte bate a 
iHtaiii relation to eachother. ** There li no art^ 
(■aid TertuUian, in hie Treatise of Idolatry,' 
»hach if not oitlier the lather, or the near rela- 
ioB of another." And Cieero, in hie oration 
br Archias the poet, says, "That the arts, 
vrhich haTe respect to human life, hare a kind 
of alliance among t h e m selTes, and hoM each 
other (as we may say> hy the hand." But 
Ihoae aru, which are the nearest related, and 
daim the most ancient kindred with each other, 
are painting and poetry; and whosooTer shall 
thoroughly eiamine them, will find them so much 
reeembling one another, that he cannot take 
them lor less than sisters. 

They both foQow the same bent, and suffer 
thamseWes U> be rather carried away, than led 
by their secret inclinations, which are so many 



set on fire by the great actions of heroes ; and 
both eodeavDur to etemiae them. Both ef 
them, in short, are supported by the strength of 
their imagination, and avail themselfes eTthcee 
licenses, which Apollo hoe equally bestowed on 
them, and with which their genius has inspired 



I of the Divinity. « There is a god 
us, (says Ovid, b the beginning of his sixth 
book Ih fhnU, there speaking of the poets,) 
wiio by his agitation warms us." And Suidas 
says, '* That the famous sculptor Phidias, and 
2SMUiio that incomparable painter, were both of 
thoaa transported by the same enthusiasm which 
gptTo lile to all their works." They both of 
them aim at the same end, which is imitation. 
Both of them excite our passions, and we suffer 
onmeivoa wiUingly to be deceived, both by the 
one and by the other ; our eyes and souls are so 
fiarfi CO them, that we are ready to pemuade 
earaslvea, that the painted bodies breathe, and 
that tha fictions are truths. Both of them are 

*Tbe number at the head of everr obiervation 
ssnree to find In the text the particular passage on 
trhtelk Ibe CbsenraUon was asde. 



** Pfetoxlbas ataae poetis 
aoldllbet audendl, semper fait aqua potestas.** 

** Painters and poets, free firom servile awe, 
Maj treat their subjecu, and their oltfectt dnw.** 

As Horace teDs qs in his «< Art of Poetry." 

The advantage which painting posseosca 
above poesy is this ; that amongst so great a di- 
versity of languages, she makes herself onde^ 
stood by all the nations of the world ; and that 
abe is necessary to aU other arts, because of the 
need which they have of demonstrative figures, 
which oAen give more Iig)i( lo the understand- 
ing than the clearest discounes we can make: 

'* Segnius irritant anlmos demlssa per aniem. 
Qnam qua sunt ocuUs commlssafidellbusi** 

** Hearing excites the mind by slow deneest 
The man is wanned at once by what be sees." 

Horace in the same ** Art ofPoeby." 

" For both those arts, that they might ad- f 9* 
vance," &c. Poetiy, by its hymns md an- 
thems ; and Paintmg, by its atatnM, altar-pieces^ 
and by all thoee decorationa whioh inspire re- 
spect and reverence lor our saersd mysterisai 
have been serviceable to religion. Qregory of 
Nice, after havmg made a long and beantifiil 
deecription of Abraham eaorifinng hit aoa Isaac, 
saya these words :^" I have oftencast my eyes 
upon a picture, which represents this moving 
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objecti and could never withdraw them without 
tears. So well did the picture repreaent the 
thing itself, eveo as if the action were then pas^ 

ing before my sight." 
' t4. "So much these divine arts have been 

alwajrt honoured,** &e. *<The greatest 
jotdst whole cities, and their magistrates of old, 
(savs Pliny, lib. xxxv.) took it for an honour to 
dl»tain a picture from the hands of those great 
ancient paintora.*' But this honour is much fallen 
late amongst the French nobility : and if you 
will understand the cause of it, Vitrurius will 
teU you, that it comes from their ignorance of 
the charming arts, " Propter ignorantiam artU^ 
virtuUt obtewrantw f* (in the Preface to his 
Fifth Book.) Nay more, we should see this 
admirable art fall into the last degree of con- 
tempt, if our mighty monarch, who yields in 
nothing to the magnanimity (rf* Alexander the 
Great, had not shown as much love for painting 
as for valour in the wars : we daily see him en- 
couraging this noble art, by the considerable 
presents, which he makes to his chief painter.* 
And he has also founded an academy ibr the pro- 
gresa and perfectionating of painting, which his 
6rst ministert honours with his protection, his 
ears, and frequent visits; insomuch that we 
might shortly see the age of Apelles reviving in 
our country, together with all the beaoteous 
arts, if our generous nobility, wbo follow 
our incomparable king with so much ardour 
Mkd courage in those dangers to which he ex- 
poses his sacred person, for the greatness and 
glory of his kingdom, would imitate him in that 
wonderful aflection which he bears to alt who 
are excellent in this kind. Those persons who 
were the most considerable in ancient Greece, 
either fbr. birth or merit, took a most particular 
eare, for many ages, to be instructed in the art 
of painting ; following that laudable and profita- 
ble custom, begun and established by the great 
Alexander, which was to learn how to design. 
And Pliny, who gives testimony to this, in Uie 
tenth chapter of his thirty-fifth book, tells us 
fiirther, (speaking of Pamphilius, the master of 
Apellei,) " That it was by the authority of Al- 
ennderi that, first at Sicyon, and afterwards 
through all Greece, the young gentlemen learn- 
ed, b^ore aQ other things, to design upon tab- 
lets of boxen-wood ; and that the first place, 
among all the liberalarts, was given to paint- 
ing," And that which makes it evident that 
they vrere very knowing in this art, is the love 
and esteem which they had ibr painters. De- 
metrins gave high testimonies of this, when he 
besieged the city of Rhodes ; for he was pleased 
to employ some part of that time which he owed 
*BLLeBmn. tKOolbeit. 



to the care of his arms, in visiting Protogeneii 
who was then drawing the picture of lalysus. 

** Thii fadysus (says Pliny) hindered King 
Demetrius from taking Rhodes, out of fearleat 
he shouM burn the pictures ; and not being abl« 
to fire the town on any oilier side, he wis 
pleased rather to spare the painting, than lo tak* 
the victory, which was already in his bands." 
Protogenes, at that time, had his painting-roon 
in a garden out of the town, and very near the 
camp of the enemies, where he was daily fii^ 
ishing those pieces which he had already begUB| 
the noise of sokliers not being capable of inter* 
rupting his studies. But Demetrius causiaf 
him to be brought info his presence, and asking 
him, what made him so boU as to woik in fUom 
midst of enemies ? be answered tlie king, " That 
he understood the war which he made was 
against the Rhodiaas, and not against the arts." 
This obliged Demetrius to appoint htm guards 
for his security, being infinitely pleased that be 
coukl preserve that hand» which by this means 
he saved from the barbarity and insolence of sol- 
diers. Alexander had no greater pleasure than 
when he was in the painting^room' of Apelles, 
where he commonly was found. And that 
painter once received from him a sensible teali- 
mooy of love and esteem whidi that mooardi 
had for him ; for, having caused him to paint 
naked (by reason of her admirable beauty) ens 
of his concnbines, called Campaspe^ who had 
the greatest share in his afiections, and perceii^ 
ing thai Apelles was wounded with the sasM 
&ial dart of beauty, be made a present of her 
to him. In that age, so great a deforence was 
paid to painting, that tkey, who had any mas- 
tery in that art, never painted on any thing bst 
vi^hat was portable, firom one place to ancMher, 
and what could be secured from burning. "They 
took a particular car» (says Pliny, in the place 
above cited,) not to paint any thing against a 
w^ll, which could only belong to one OMStar, 
and must always remain in the same place, and 
ibr that reason <;oukl not be removed in case of 
an accidental fire. Men were net sulFered ta 
keep a picture, as it were in prison, on the sraBs. 
It dwelt in common in all cities, and ibe painler 
himself was respected as a conunon good to afl 
the world." See this excellent author, and yoa 
shall find, that the tenth chapter of his thirty- 
fifth book is filled with the praises of this ait, 
and with the honours which were ascribed to it. 
You will there find, that it wasn^i pergnined U 
any but those of noUe bkiod to profow it. Fnn* 
ds the First (as Vasari teUs os) was in lota 
with painting to that degree, that he allured ont 
of Italy all the best masters, that this art migbl 
flourish in hb own Ungdom ; and anioofst A^ 
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tn LaoBBido da Y inei, wboi sANr hATUig oon* 
tiMwd foe fome time in France, died at Fon- 
tainblean in the anus of that freat king, wlie 
«Ndd not behold his death without aheddbg 
tears ov«r hin.' Charles the Fifth has adorned 
Spain, with the noblest pictures whieh are now 
remaining in the world. Ridolphi, in his Life 
of Titian, says, ** That emperor one dajr took 
up a pencil which fisti from the hand of tliat art- 
ift» who was theo drawing his picture ; and upon 
thaoolnpliment which Titian made him on this 
occasion, he said these words :— < Titian has 
deserved to be served by Cnsar.' '* And in the 
same Life it is remarkable, " That the emperor 
valued himself not so much in aubjeeting king- 
doms and.proviucM, as that he had'beea thrice 
made immortal by the hand of TiiiaiL'* If you 
will but take the pains to read this famous Lifi) 
in Ridolphi, you will there see the relation of 
all those honours which he received from 
Charles the Fifth. It would take up too much 
tioM here to recount all the partienlars ; I will 
only observe, that the greatest lords who com- 
posed the court of that emperor, not being able 
to refirain from some marks of jealousy, upon 
the preference which he made of the person and 
eoaversation of Titian, to that of all his other 
ooortiers, he. freely told them^ " That be could 
never want a court, or ooortiers ; but he couM 
not have Titian always with \dmj' Accord- 
ingly, be heaped riches on him ; and whenso- 
ever he sent him money, which, ordinarily speak- 
ing, was a great sum, he always dkl it with -this 
obl^ing testimony, <* That his design was not to 
pay him the value of his pictures, because they 
were above any price." After the example oif 
the worthies of antiquity, who bought the rarest 
pictures with bushels of gold, without counting 
the weight or the number of the pieces. ." In 
■ ii ws i s onrso^ sMrnvrd tecepU, turn numero,*' 
wmym Pliny, speaking of ApeUes. duincKlian 
inftrs from hence, " t^t there is nothing more 
neble than the art of paintug; because other 
iMngs, tar die most part, are merchandise, and 
boo^ at certain rates : " Most things for this 
v«7 reason (says he) ar« vile, because they 
bnvnapriee ;" *' P^era^iisAoe tpseposeiml oiifai 
vOia^^pHthtmhabmL** (See the 94th, 86th, 
and 86th Books of Pliny.) Many great peieons 
bave loved it with an extreme passion, and 
have exereised themselves k it with delight. 
Amongst oiheia, Lmlius Fabins, one of thos^ 
framas Romans, who, (as Cicero relates,) after 
hm had tasted painting, and had practised it, 
fSOuU be called Fabius Pietor ; as also Turpil- 
fas, a Roman knight ; I«abeo, .prmtor and con- 
Md; <^intuB Pedius; the poeM finnius and 



Pacuvius ; Socrates, Plato, Matrodirus, pjfr- 
rho, Commodus, Nero^ Vespasian, Alexander 
Severus, Antoninus, and many other kings and 
emperors, who thought it not below their ma- 
jesty to emplqjr some part of their time in this 
honourable art. 

*' The principal and most important part of 
painting, is to find out, snd thoroughly to under- 
stand, what nature hath made most beautiftd) 
and most proper to this art," he Observe 
here the rock on which die greatest part of the 
Flemish painters have split : Most of that na- 
tion know how to imitate nature, at least as 
well as the painters of other countries ; butth^ 
make a bad choice in nature itself; whether U 
be, that they have not seen the ancient pieces, 
to find Ihoee beauties ; or that a happy genius, 
and the beautiful nature, is not of the growth of 
their country. And to confem the truth, that which 
is naturally beautiful is so very rare^ that it is db* 
covered by few persons ; it is difficult to make a 
choice of it, and to form to ouraelves such an 
idea of it,4W may serve us for a model. 

** And that a choice of it may be made f 88. 
according to the gust and manner of the 
ancients," &c That is to say, according to the 
statues,' the basso-relievos, and the other an- 
cient pieces, as well of the Grecians as of the 
Rt>mans. Ancient (or antic) is that vhich has 
been made from the time of Alexander the 
Great, till that of Phocas; -during whose em- 
pire the arts were rained by war. These an* 
cient works from their beginning have been the 
rule of beauty : and uuefiect, die authors of them 
have been so careful to give them that perfe^ 
tion, which is still to be observed in them, that 
th^y made use not only of one single body, 
whereby they formed them, but of many, from 
which they took the most regular parts to com- 
pose from them a beautiftil whole. *^The 
sculptois," says Maximus Tyrius, in his 7th 
dissertation, " with admirable artifice^ chose out 
of many bodies those parts which appeared to 
them the most beautiful ; and out of that divert 
sity made. but one atatue : but this mixture is 
made with so much prudence and propriety, that 
they seem to have taken but one only perfect 
beauty. And let us not imagine that we car. 
ever find one natural beauty, which can dispute 
with statues that art, which has always some- 
what more perfect than nature.'* It is also to 
be preaumed, that in the choice which tbsy 
made of those parte, they followed the opimmis 
of the physicians, who at that time were very 
capable of instructing them in the rules of 
beauty ; since beauty and health ordinarily fill- 
low each other. <* For beauty,** saysQafen* 
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« M nothing alM but ft jiwt •oeoH^ and motiul 
hanoooy of th« membera, aoimatod bj a baalth- 
fal ooBftitutioB. And meoj * lays the Mine 
Wtbor, **ooaimend a cartaio statue of Poly- 
detua, which they call the rule, and which de> 
lanret that name, for having so perfect an agree* 
ment in all its parts, and a proportion so exact, 
that it is not poesiUe to find a fault in iL" 
From what I have quoted we may conctode, 
that the ancient pieces are truly beautiful, be- 
cause they rwemble the beauties of nature ; 
and that nature will ever be beautiful which re- 
sembles those beauties of antiquity. It is now 
evident upon what account none have presumed 
to contest the proportion of those ancient pieces ; 
ind that, on the contrary, they have always 
been quoted as models of the most perfect beauty. 
Ovi(^ in the twelfth book of his ** Metamor- 
phoses," where be describes Cylhirus, the most 
beautiful of all the Centaurs, says, ** That he 
bad so great a vivacity in his countenance, his 
neck, his shoulders, his hands, and stomachy 
were so fair, (hat it is certain the manly part of 
him was as beautiful as the most celebrated 
Statues." And Philostratus, in his <* Heroics,*^ 
speaking of ProtesUaus, and praising the beauty 
of bis fkce^ says, *' That the form ofv his nose 
waa square, as if it had been of a statue." And 
m another place, speaking of £uphorbuS| he 
says, '/ That his beauty had gained the a^lbo- 
tioos of all the Greeks ; and that it resembled 
so nearly the beauty of a statue, that one might 
have taken him fbr Apollo." Afterwards also, 
speaking of the beauty of Neoptolemus, and of 
his likeness to his father Achilles, he says, 
** That, in beauty, his father had the same ad- 
vantage over bim, as statues have over the 
beauty of living men." 

This ought to be understood of the fitirest 
statues ; for amongst the multitude of sculptors 
which were in Greece and Italy, it is impossible 
but some of them must have been bad workmen, 
or rather lem good ; for though their works were 
much inferior to the artista of the first form, yet 
somewhat of greatness is to be seen in them« 
and somewhat of haraionious in the distribution 
of their parts, which makes it evident, that, at 
that time, they wrought on common principles; 
and that every one of them availed himself of 
those principles, accordmg to his capacity and 
genius. Those statues were the greatest orna- 
ments of Greece. We need only open the book 
of Pausanias to find the prodigious quantity of 
theoA, whether within or without their temples, 
or in the crossing of streeta, or in the squares 
and public places, or even the fields, or on the 
tombs. Statues were erected to the muses, to 
tho nynphs, to heroes, to great captains, to m»- 



gistratei, philoaophers, and pbeta ; in sbort, tbej 
were set up to all those who had made tbsn^ 
selves eminent, either in defence of their coun- 
try, or for any noble action which deserved a rso- 
ompense; fiir it was the most ordinary and nsosl 
authentic way, both amongst the Grades and 
Romans, thus to testify their gratitude. The 
Romans, when they had conquered Grmcia, 
transported from thence not only their most ad* 
miraUe statues, but also brought ak»g with 
them the moot eicoUent of their seulptoi*, who 
instructed others in their art, and have left to 
posterity the immortal examples of their kMPu^ 
ledge, which we see confirmed by those curioon 
statues, those vases, those basso-relievos, and 
those beautiful columns called by the names of 
Trajan and Anlonine. These aro those beau- 
ties which our author proposes to ua for our mod- 
els, and the true fountains of science, out of 
whidi both painteri and statuaries are bound tn 
draw for their own use, without amusing them- 
selves with dipping in streams which are otitm 
muddy, at least troubled ; I mean, the manner of 
their masters, after whom they creep, and frcnn 
whom they are unwilling to depart, either 
through negligence, or through the meanness of 
their genius. ** It betongs only to heavy minds," 
8«ys Cicero^ " to spend their time on streams, 
without searching for the springs, from vrhenoe 
their materials flow in all ntaoner of abun- 



*^ Without which, «]1 is nothing but a jdA. 
blind and rash barbarity," Sec All that 
has nothing of the ancient gusto, is caUed a bai^ 
barous or Gothic tnanner, which is not conduct- 
ed by any rule, but only follows a wretdMd 
fancy, which has nothing in it that is noUe. We 
are here to observe, that painters are not obliged 
to fdbw the antique as exactly as the scdpton ; 
for then the picture would savour too strongly of 
the statue, iaiid would seem to be without mo- 
tion. Many painters^ apd some of the abteat 
amongst them, believing they do well, and 
taking that, precept in too literal a aenae, have 
fallen thereby into great inoboveaiences. It 
therefore becomes the painters to make use of 
those ancient patterns with discretion, and to 
aooommoda^ the nature to them in such a ma^ 
ner, that their figtires, which must seem to live, 
may rather appear to be models for the antique, 
than tfie antique a model fbr their figures. 

It appears, that Raphael made a perfect use 
of this conduct^ and that the Lombard school 
have not precisely searched into this precept any 
ftf ther, than to leam fircim thence how lo make a 
good d^oico of the nature, and lo give a certain 
grace and nobleness to all their works, by the 
general and coafiiiad idea which they had Of 
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what it beMtifiiL Asforth0rMt,th«7tramtf> 
fieieotly UeentioiM, excepting oolj Titian, who, 
of all ihe Lombard*, has preserved the greateat 
purity in his works. This baritaroas manner, 
of which I spoke, has been in great Togiw from 
the year 611 to 14S0. They who have restored 
painting in Oermany (not having seen any of 
those fair relics of antiquity,) have retained 
much of that barbarous manner. Amongst 
others, Luoas van Leyden, a very laborious 
man, who, with his scholars, has infected almost 
all Europe with his designs for tapestry, which, 
by the ignorant, are called ancient hangings, (a 
- graater honour than they deserve ;) these, I say, 
are esteemed beautiful by the greatest part of 
Ihe workU I nnaat acknowledge, that I am 
amazed at so gross a atnpkiity, and that we of 
the French nation shooU have so barbarous a 
taste as to take for bsMtiful those flat, childisk, 
and insipid tepeilriea. - Albert Purer, that fa- 
mous German, who was o^ltemporary to that 
Lucas, has had the like misfortune to &U into 
that absurd manner, because he had never seen 
any thing that was beautiful. Observe what 
Vasari tells us, in the Life of Mare Antonio, 
(Raphael's graver,) having first commended Al- 
bert for his skill in graving, and his other talents: 
— '* And in truth," says he, " if this so excellent, 
•o exact, and so universal a man, had been bom 
in Tuscany, as he was in Germany, and had 
formed his studies according to those beautiful 
pieces which are seen at Rome, as the rest of 
ufl have done, he had proved the best painter of 
all Italy, as he was the greatest genius^ ^nd , 
the most aooomplished which Germany ever 

bore.*' 
t45. '<We love what we mderstand," 3cc. 

This period informs us, that though our 
inventions are never so good, though we are 
fdrnished by nature with a ikoble genius, and 
though we follow the impulse of it, yet this n 
not enough, if we learn not lo understand what 
in periiBct and beautiful in nature ; to ihe end, 
that, having found it, we may be able lo imitate 
it, and by this instruction we may becapacitated 
to observe those errors which she heraelf has 
made, and to avoid them, so as not to copy her 
in all sorts of subjecU, such as she appears to 

us, without choice or distinction, 
f 60. " As being the sovereign judge of his 

own art,'' ic This word, aoTereign 
jjodgfl^ or aibitsr of his own art, presuppoaes a 
painter to be fully instructed in all the parts of 
painting ; so that being set as it were above his 
art, be may be the maalar and sovereign tf it, 
which is no easy matter. Thoee of that profea- 
aion are so seldom endowed with that supreme 
capacity, that few of them anrivn to be good 

R 



jiidgei of painting; aikl I should many timsa 
make ouire account of their judgment, who are 
men of sense, and yet have never touched a pen- 
cil, than of the opinion whkh is given by the 
greatest part of painters. AU painters, there- 
fore, may be called arbiters of their own art ; 
but to be sovereign arbiters* bekmgs only to 
knowing painters. 

*< And permk nf transient beauties to f 62. 
escape hit observation," 6cc. Those fu- 
gitive or transient beauties, are n# other than, 
such as we obeerve in nature, with a short and 
transient view, and which remain nat long in 
their subjects. Such are the paaskwa of the 
soul. There are of thu sort of beauties which 
last but for a moment ; as the different airs of 
an assembly upon the sight of an unexpected 
and uncommon object, aome particularity of a 
violent passion, some graceful action, a smile, 
a glance of an eye, a disdainful look, a look of 
gravity, and a thousand other such-like things ; 
we may ahio place in the catalogue of tliese fly- 
ing beauties, fine clouds, such as ordinarfly fol- 
low thunder, or a shower of rain. 

*-* In the seme manner that bare prao» f ^ 
tice, .destitute of the lighu of art,*' &c. 
We find in ^utqctilian, that Pythagoras said, 
** The theory is nothing without the practice." 
" And what means," says the younger Pliny, 
" have we to retain what has been taught ys, if 
we put it not in practwe ?" ' We would not al- 
low that man to be an oraloc who had the best 
thoughts imaginable, and wi|o knew all the 
rules of rhetoric, if he had not aeqoired by ex- 
ercise the art of using them, and of oonsposing 
an excellent discourse. Painting is a long pil- 
grimage ; what avails it U> make all the neces- 
sary preparatives for our voyage, or to inlbrm 
ourselves of all the difficulties in the road? If 
we do not actually begin the journey, and travel 
at a round rate, we shall never arrive at the end 
of it^ And as it would be rkliculous to grow 
old in the study of every necessary thing m an 
art, which cdhiprehends so many several parts ; 
so, on the other hand, t» begin the ptmctice 
without knowing the rules, or at least with a 
light tincture of them, is to expose ourselves to 
the scorn of those who can judge of painting, 
and to make it apparent to the world that we 
have no care of our reputation. Many are of 
opinion, that we need only work, and mind the 
practical part, to lieoome skilful snd able paint- 
ers ; and that the theory only encumbers the 
mind, and ties the hand. Such men do just like 
the squirrel, who is perpetually turning the 
wheel in her cage ; she runs apace, and wearies 
herself with her continual motion, and yet geta 
no ground. *< It is not enough for doing weD to 
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wilk apaee,** my Q,aUMtiliui, "but h k 
«aoiigh for walking apace lo do well." It is a 
bad eieiMi! tu lay, I wai but a little wfaflo 
aDout it Tbat giaeefol eaaineM, that celeetial 
fire, whicb aniinatae the work^ proceeda not ao 
waeh fromlMring often done tiia liko, ac from 
haTiDg well aadenrtood what we bare done. 
See what I shall farther say, on the eOib nde^ 
which concetBs eaiines a . Others there air who 
believe preoepis and speodation to be of abeo- 
lota oeeeasity ; but as they we^p ill instnieted, 
and what they knew rather entangled than 
deared their understanding, so they oftentimes 
torn short ; and if they peHbrm a work, it is not 
without anxiety and pain. And in truth, they 
an so much the more worthy of compassion, 
because their intentions are right ; and if tbey 
adTance not in knowledge as far as others, 
and are sometimes cast behind, yot tbey are 
grounded upon some sort of reason ; for it is 
belonging to good seme not to go over last, when 
we apprahewi oureelves to be out of the way, 
or even where wo doubt which way we ought to 
lake. Others, on the contrary, being well in- 
structed in gooid maxims, and in the rules of art, 
after having done fine things, yet spoil them all, 
by endeavouring to make them better, which is 
a kind of overdoing ; and tbey are so intoxi- 
cated with their work, and with an earnest de- 
sire of being iibove aX others, that they suffer 
themselves to be deceived with the appearance 
of an imagmary |ood. **Apelles, one day, 
admiring the prodigious labour which he law in 
a picture of Protogeaes, and knowing how 
mueh sweat it must have cost him, said, that 
Proiogones and hiomelf were of equal strength ; 
nay, that he yieMed to him, in some parts of 
painting ; but in ibis be surpassed him, that 
Protogenes never knew when he had done well, 
and could never hoU his hand. He also added, 
in the nature of a precept, that he wished all 
painters would imprint this lesson deeply in 
their memory, that with overstraining and ear- 
aestoess of finishing their pieces, tfatoy often did 
them more harm than good."* •< There are 
some," says C^uinctilian, '* who never satisfy 
Ihemsolves, never are contented with their first 
notkms and expressions, but are continually 
^»>Hiwgfng all, till nothing remains of their first 
ideas. Others there are,*' continues be, *• who 
dare never trust themselves, nor resolve on any 
thing ; and who being, as it were, entangled in 
their own genius, imagine it to be a laudable oor* 
rectness, when they ibrm difficulties to them- 
selves in their own work. And, to speak the 
irath, it is hard to disocm whedier of the two is 

• FUnjr zzzv. it. 



aU he does: 



greaiast error ; he, who is a na mof sd ef 
or he, whom nothing of his <nm 
For it has happened to young men, 
and often even to tboee of tbe grcaiest wit, to 
waste their spirits, and lo eonsume theamelves 
with anxiety and pain of their own giving, so 
&r as even to doae upon their work with too 
moeh eagerness of doing well. I wiB now toB 
yon how a reasonable man ought to carry him- 
self on this occasion. It ir certain, that we 
ought to use our best endeavour to give the last 
perfection to our works; yet it is always to bo 
understood, that w« attempt no more than what 
is in the compass of our genius, and according 
U> our vein. For, to make a true progress, I 
grant that diligence and study are both rec|uisite ; 
but this stody ought to have no mixture, either 
ofself^inion, obstinacy, or anxiety; for which 
reason if it blows a happy gale^ we most set 
up all our sails, though in so doing it sometimes 
happens, that we follow those motions where 
our natural heat ia more powerful than our care 
and our correctness, provided we abuse not this 
license, and suflTer not ourselves to be deceived 
by it ; for all our productions cannot fail to 
please us at the moosent of their birth, as being 
new to us."* 

*< Because the greatest beauties oannot f 61* 
always be expressed for want of terms,** 
&c. I have learned firom the mouth of Mon- 
sieur du Presnoy, that he had oftentinBes heard 
Guido say, " that no man eoubl give a nde of 
the greatest beauties ; and that the knowledge of 
them was so abstruse, that there was no man- 
ner of speaking which couU express them." 
This comes just to what dumctiliaa says,! 
** That thipgs incredible wanted words to ex- 
press them ; for some of them are too great, and 
too much elevated, to bo comprehended by hu- 
man discourse." From henoe it proceeds', that 
the best judges, when they admire a noUe pi^ 
ture, seem to be fastened to it; and when tbey 
come to themselves^ you wouU say, they had 
lost the use of speeich. 

"PtOitiaeA tmpM, insam^ taMId," sm 
Horace ;{ and Synnnachus says,§ '* that tta 
greatness of astonishment bbders men from 
giving a just applause." The Italians say, 
Opva da sliQws," when a thing is wonderfnOy 
good. 

*< Those masterpieoes of antiquity, fSS. 
which were the chief examples of tiiis 
art,"A(c. He means the most knowing and ben 
painters of antiquity : that as to say, from tho 
last two ages to our times. 



* Qnlne. x. 8. 
{ Lib. U. Bat 7. 



tDedam. xlx 
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fiS. "And also modentes that fiiry of the 
fancy," Ice Thare U in the Latin Text 
* which prodo««8 only moDiters," that it to nij, 
Jiinga out of all probable retomblance. Such 
thtoga at are often fbund in the works oTPietro 
Testa. '*Il often happens," says Dionysins 
LoBgius, a grave author, *' that some men, im- 
agiqinf themselfes to be possessed with a di- 
vine rury,'Ar from be*Qg carried into the rage of 
Baoehanaliaas^ often iaJl into toys and trifles, 

which are only puerilities." 
t n. «A subject beautiful and noble," Sfcc. 
Painting is not onjy pleasing and dire^ 
tiaing, but is also a kind of menoorial of those 
things which antiquity has had the most beauti* 
fbl and noble in their kinds, replacing the hislo- 
fj before our eyes ; as if the thing were at this 
tery time effectually in action ; even so far, that, 
beholding the pictures wherein those noble deeds 
are represented, we find ouraeTves stung with a 
desire of endeavonring somewhat, which is like 
that action, there expressed, as if we^were read- 
ing it in the history. The beauty cf the sub- 
ject inspires us with lore and admiration for the 
pictures, as the Hit mixture causes us to enter 
Brto the subject which it imitates, and imprints 
it the more deeply into our imagination, and our 
i nem o i y . These are two chains which are in^ 
terlinked, which contain, and are at the same 
time contained, and whose matter is equally 

precious and estimable. 
t IS. " And ingenious," &c. Jlupad sofit, 
stNnewhat that is well seasoned, fine, and 
piquant, extraordinary, of a high relish, proper 
to instruct, and to clear the understanding. "The 
painters ought to do like the orators," says Gi- 
oeto;^ "let them instruet, let them divertise, 
Int them move us;**' this is what is properly 

meant by the word sott. 
t 74. " On which the sketch, as it may be 
called, oT the picture is to he disposed," 
Ice. It is not without reason, qor bjy chance, 
tlMt oar anther uses the word madiina, A map 
a juM assembling or combinalioii of 
to prodtiee one and the same «& 
feet. And the disposition in a pictore is nothing 
•be but an assemblrog of mi^y parts, of whi<£ 
we are to foresse the agreement with each 
other, and the justness to f)roduce a beautifiil 
ofiect, as you shaU see in the 4th precept, which 
M ooncerning the economy. This is also called 
the composition, by which is meant the distri- 
botion and orderiy placing of things, both m gen- 
eral, and in particular. 
f 75. "Which is vrhat w« properiy call Ifa- 
veotioB," he. Our anthor eetablishes 
dvse paiia of painting; the I 'wss nft'jn ; the de- 
•DaOptGsa.Ont. 



sjfn, or drawmg; and the esleMring^ «hidi in 
some places he oalls the sArosiafio. Many ai^ 
thors who have written of pakatingi multiply the 
parts aooordlng t» theur pleasure; and without 
giving you, or myself, the trouble of dieeussing 
this matter, I will only tell you, that aB the parts 
of painting which othen have named, aro itdn- 
cible into these three which are mentioned by 
our author. 

For which reason, I esteem this divisini to be 
the justesi : and as thrse parts are essential to 
painting, so no man can be truly called a paints 
er, who does not possess them ahogether : hi the 
same manner that we cannot give the name of 
man to any creature which is not c omposed ef - 
body, soul, and reason, which ars the three paila 
necessarily constituent of a man. How there- 
fore can they pretend to the quality of painters, 
who can only copy and purloin the worlcs of 
others, who therein employ then- whole industry, 
and with that only talent would pass for able 
painters 7 And, do not tsU me, that many great 
artists have done this ; for I can easily answer 
yoti, that it had been their better course to have 
abstained from so doing; that they have not 
thereby done themselves much honour, and that 
copying was noi the best part of their reputa- 
tion. Let us then conclude, that all painters 
ought to acquire this part of excellence ; not to 
do it, is to want courage, and not dare to show 
themselves. It is to creep and grovel on the 
ground; it ii to deserve this just repoach, O 
amieofons, $enmm peeus ! It b with painters, m 
reference to their produerions, as it b with ora- 
tors ; a good beginning is always costly to both ; 
much sweat and bbonr b required, but it b beU 
ter to expose our works, and bave them liaMa 
to censnre for fifteen years, than to bhish for 
them at the end of fifty. On thb aeeoont, it b 
necessary for a painter to begin early to do 
somewhat of hb own, and to accustom himself 
to it by oootinual exercise ; for so long as, en- 
deavouring to raise himself, he fears fiiUiog, he 
shall be always oh the ground. SeethafoUoi^ 
ing observation : 

« Invention b a kind of Muso, which be- -f 76. 
ing posseesed of the other advantages com- , 
moo to her sbters," &c The attributes of the 
Muses are often taken lor the Muses them- 
selves ; and it b in ihb sense, that invention b 
here called a Muse. Authors ascribe to each of 
them in particular, the sciences which they have, 
say they, invented ; and in general the Belles 
Lettres, because they contain almost all the 
others. These sciences are those advanUges of 
which our author speaks, and with which he 
wouU have a painter fiimish himself sofficienllj : 
and ia tniib, there b no man, though hb ud- 
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oerilMding be v«ry mran, who knoin not, vA 
who 6iHlf not oThimMlf, how much iMming u 
mcenary to animate his genius, and locompleta 
it. And the reason of this is, that thejr. who 
have studied, have not only seen and learned 
many ezQellent things, in their course of studies ; 
bat also they have acquired, by that exercise, a 
great facility of profiting themselves, by reading 
good authors. They who will make professioit 
of painting, must heap up treasures out of their 
reading: and there they will find many wonder- 
fiil means of raising themselves above others, 
who can only creep upon the ground ; or if they 
olevate themselves, it is only to &II from a higiiT^ 
er place, because they serve themselves of other 
men's w'voff^ neither understanding their uie, 
nor their virtue. It is true, that it is not the 
present mode for a painter to be so knowing : 
and, if any of them, in these tiroes, be found to 
have either a great wit, or much learning, the 
multitude would not fail to say, that it was great 
pity ; and that the youth might have come to 
somewhat in the practical part of the law, or it 
may be in the treasury, or in the families of 
some noblemen. So wretched is the destiny of 
painting in these latter ages. By learning, it is 
not so much the knowledge of ^ the Greek and 
Latin tongue which is here to be understood, as 
the reading of good authors, and understanding 
those things of which tKey treat: for transla- 
tions being made of the best authors, there is 
not any painter who is not capable, in some 
sort, of luiderstanding those books of humanity, 
yvhich are comprehend^ under the name of the 
Belles Lettres. In my opinion, the books which 
are of the most advantage to those of the profes- 
sion, are these which follow: 

The Bible. 

The History of Joaephus. 

The Roman History of Coffeteau, for those 
who understand the French ; and that of Titys 
Livius, in Latin. 

. Homer, whom Pliny calls the fountain-head.of 
invention and noble thoughts. 

Virgil, and in him particularlv his ^neis. 

The ecclesiastical History of Godeau, or the 
abridgment of Barooius. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

The pictures of Phik>stratus.* 

Plutarch's Lives. 

Pausanias, who is wonderful for giving of 
great ideas ; and chiefly for such as are to be 
placed at a distance, or cast behind, and for the 
combining of figures. This author, ia con- 
|unction with Homer, makes a good mingle of 
what is pleasing, and what is perfect. 

•Tsblsanz. 



The Religion of the Ancient Romans, bf 
Du Ghoul ; and in EngKsh, Godwin*s Roman 
Antiqiuties. 

Trajad's Pillar, with the disooorse which es« 
plams the figures on it, and instructs a painter 
in those things with which he is indispensably to 
be acquainted. This is one of the most princi- 
pal and most learned books, which we have Ibr 
the modes, the customs, the arms, and the r»- 
ligion of the Romans. Julio Romano made bis 
chief studies on the marble itselH 

The books of medals. 

The Bass-Reliefii of Perrier, and others, with 
their eiplanations at the bottom of the pagee, 
which give a perfect onderstanding of them. 

Horace's Art of Poetry, because of the rda- 
tbn which there is betwixt the rules of poetry, 
and those of painting. 

And other books of the like nature, the read^ 
ing of which are profitable to warm the imagi- 
nation; such as in English, are Spenser's 
Fairy Queen; the Paradise Lost of Milton; 
Tasso, translated by Fairfkx ; and the hiitory of 
Polybilis, by Sir Henry Shere. 

Some romances also are very capable of en- 
tertaining the genius, and of strengthening it, by 
the noble ideas which they give of things: but 
there is this danger in them, that they almost 
always corrupt the truth of history. 

There are also other books whbh a painter 
may use upon some pcuticular occasions, and 
only when he wants them : Such are, The My* 
thology of the Gods : The Images of the Gods ; 
The leonology ; The Tables of Hyginus ; The 
Practical Perspective ; and some others not here 
mentioned. 

Thus it is necessaiy, that they who are desi- 
rous of a name in painting, should read at leisure 
times these books with diligence; and make 
their observations of such things as they find 
for their purpose in them, and of which they be- 
lieve they may some time or other have occa- 
sion. Let the imagination be employed in this 
reading, and let them make sketches and light 
touches of those ideas which that reading forms 
in their imagination, duinctilian, Tacilos, or 
whoever was the author of that dialogue which 
is called in Latin De CaaaU omrvptm JBZoTKeii- 
tiOf says, ** That painting resembles fire, which 
is fed by the fuel, bflamed by seiotioo, and gath- 
ers strength by homing ; for the power of the 
genius is only augmented by the abundance of 
matter to supply it ; and it is Impossibls to make 
a great and magnificent work, if that matter be 
wanting, or not disposed rightly." , And there- 
fore a painter, who has a genius, gels nothing 
by long thinking, and taking all imaginable care 
to make a noble oompositioo, if he be not ■#• 
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nrted by thoae studies which I have menlioned. 
All that he can gam by it is only to weary his 
imagination, and to travel orer many vast coui* 
tries, without dwelling on any one thing which^ 
can give him satisfaction. 

All the books which I hare named may be 
serviceable lo all sorts of persons, as well as to 
painters. As for those books which were of 
partieuiar use to them, they were unfortunately 
lost in those ages whidi were before the inven- 
tion of printing,— the qppiers neglecting (prob- 
ably out of ignorance) to transcribe them, as 
not finding Uvsmselvcs capable of making the 
demonstrative figures.* In the mean time, it 
Is evidently known, by the relation of authors, 
that we have lost fifty volumes of them at the 
least. See Pliny in his S6th book ; and Franc 
Junius, in his Sd chapter of the td book of the 
" Painting of the Ancients." Many moderns 
have written of it with small success, taking a 
large compass, without coming directly lo the 
point; and talking much, widiout saying any 
thing ; yet some of them have acquitted them- 
selves successfully enough. Amongst oihm 
Leonardo da Vinci, (though without method ;) 
Pauto Lomszzo, whose book is good for the 
greatest part, but whose discourse is too diiri>- 
sive and very tiresome ; John Baptist Armeni- 
ni, Franciscus Junius, and Monsieor de Cam- 
bray, to whose preface I rather invite you, 
than to his book. We are not to forget what 
Monsieur Felebien has written of the historical 
piece of Alexander, by the hand of Mpnsieur 
Le Bnin : besides that the work itself is very 
eloquent, the foundations which he estahlbhes 
for the making of a good picture are wonder^ 
fully solid. Thus [ have given you very near 
the library of a painter, and a catalogue of such 
books as he ought either td read himself, or have 
read to him ; at least if he will not satisfy him- 
lelf with possessing painting as the' most sordid 
of all trades; and not as the noblest of all 

an&. 
1 77. " It is the business of a painter, in his 

choice of attitudes," &c. See here the 
most important precept of all those which relate 
to painting. It belongs properly to a painter 
alone, and all the rest are borrowed either from 
learning, or from physic, or trcm the mathe- 
nuiioB, or, in short, from other arts ; for it is 
sulBcient to have a natural wit and learning, to 
make that which we call in painting a good in- 
vention : for the design, we -must have some in- 
sight into anatomy : to inake buildings, and other 
things in perspective, we most have knowledge 
ia the mathematics : and other aru will bring in 

* That if to thesye»»ydlagiamisnrt rtetchss^»e. 



their quotas, to furnish oat the matter of a good 
picture. But for the economy, or ordering of 
the whole together, none but only the pamter 
can'imdeistand it; because the end of the artist 
is pleasingly to deceive the eyes, which he can 
never accomplish if tliis part be wanting to him. 
A picture may have an ill effect, though the 
invention of it be truly imderstood, the design of 
it correct, and the colours ofit the most beauti- 
ful and fine that can be employed in it. Aiid, 
on the contrary, we may behold other pictures 
ill invented, ill designed^ and painted with the 
most common colours, which shall have a veiy 
good effect, and which shall haore pleasingly de- 
ceive. " Nothing pleases a man so mnch as 
order," says Xenophon \* and Horace, in his 
■< Art of Poetry," lays it down as a rule, 

Singula qutt^ue loctun teneani sorUta deoeatsr. 

Set all things in their own peenllar place ; 
And know tbstonler Is the greatest grace. 

This precept is properly the use and applica- 
tion of all the rest ; for which reason it requires 
much judgment. You are therefore in such 
manner to foresee things, that your picture may 
oe painted in your head, before it comes upon 
the canvass. " When Menander," says a cat 
ebrated author ,t ^had ordered the scenes of his 
comedy, he held it to be, in a manner, already 
made ; though he had not begun the first verse 
of iU" It is an undoubted truth, that they iRfho 
are endued with this foresight, work with in 
credible pleasure and facility ; others, on the coi^ 
traqrt (tr> pef petually changing and rechanging 
their woric, which, when it ia ended, leaves 
them but anxiety for all their pains. It seems 
to me, that these sorts of pictures remind as oi 
those old Gothic castles, made at several times 
and which hold together only as it were by rags 
and patches. 

It may be inferred from that which I have 
said, that the invention and the disposition are 
two several and distmct parts. In effect, though 
the last of them depends upon the first, and is 
commonly comprehended under it ; yet we are 
to take great care, that we do not confound 
them. The invention simply finds out the sub- 
jects, and makes a choice of them suitable to 
the history which we treat ; and the disposition 
distributes those things which are thus fotindi 
each to its proper place, and accommodates the 
figures and the groups in particular, and the 
foul mitmble (or whole together) of the picture 
in general ; so that this economy pioduces the 
same effect in relation to the eyes, as a concert 
of music to the ears. 
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ilMjrettort parteof Um body ombc to appMr 
Tbero is laio tbiog ofgroat^oonMqoeDos to bo 
oboonrod in tbe oconomy of (he whole work, 
which ii^ thai At the fine oigfat wo lafty be given 
to ooderetand the qoalitj of the nibject ; and 
that the picluroi at the iint glance of the eye, 
■ay intpire no with the priacipel pasaion of it; 
for example, if the aubjeol which yon have un* 
dertakea in treat be of joy, it it naoesMry that 
orery thing which ontere into yonr picture 
•bould contribute to that paaaion, ao that the b^ 
boldera ahali immediately be moved with it. If 
the anbjeet be mournful, let every thing in it 
have a atroke of aadneaa ; and ao of the other 

paaaiona and qualitiea of the iobiects. 
t 81 . '* Let there be a genuine and Uvely ez- 
preaaion of the wbjeet, confermaUe to the 
text of ancient authors/* he. Take care that 
the licenses of painters be rather to adorn tbe 
history, than to corrupt it. And though Honoe 
gives permission to pauiten and poets* to dare 
every tiling, yet he eneouragea neither of them 
to make things out of nature or verisiroility ; for 
be adds immediately after. 

But lot the bound! of licenses be llxM ; 

Not thtnfs of dtsasreelng natures mtx'd i 

Not sweet with sour, nor birds with serpents join 'd t 

Nor the fierce Hon with thefeailUl hind. 

The thoughts of a man endued with good 
sense, are not of kin to visionary madness ; men 
in fevers are only capable of such dreams. 
Treat then the subjects of your pictures with ail 
possible faithfulness, and Use your licenses with 
a brooming boldness; provided they be in- 
genioos, and not immiiderate and exuiva- 
gant. 

1 88. ''Take care that whatsoever makes noth- 
ing to your subject," &c. Nothing deadens 

■o much the composition of a picture, as figures 
which are not appertaining to the subject ; we 
may call them pleasantly enough, Jigurea to 

btlH. 
1 87. << This part of painting so rarely met 

with," kc. That is to say, momAm. 

1 89. *' Which was stolen by Prometheus/' 
Itc. The poets feign, that Promeiheua 

formed out of chy so (air a statue, that Minerva 
one day, having long admired it, said to the 
workman, that if he bought there was any thing 
in heaven, which couki add to its perfection, he 
might ask it of her ; but he being ignorant of 
what might be roost beautiful in the habitation 
of the gods, desired leave that he migbl be car- 
ried thither, and being there, to make his 
choice. The goddess bore him thither upon 
her shieU, and ao soon as he had perceived that 
•11 caleatial things were animated with fire, he 
. •AAofPnatiy. 



stole a pareel of it, which be carried de«« U 
earthy and applymg it to the atomnch of hb 
statue, enlivened iIm whole body. 

" That it happens not to every one tn f 8t. 
see Corinth," &C. This is an ancient pn^ 
verb, which signifies, that every man has not the 
genips, nor the disposition, that is necessary far 
the sciences ; neitlier yet a capacity fit for iba 
undertaking of things which are great and diik 
cttlt. Corinth waa heretofore the centre of al 
arts, and the place whither thby seat all thoaa 
whom they wouU render capable « iny thing. ' 
Cicero calls it the light of all GnsBcia.'^ 

" It arrived at length to thai height of fM* 
perf()ctiol^" Jcc. This was in the time of 
Alexander the Great, |nd laated even to Angna* 
tui^ under whoee reign painting fell to peat da* 
cay. But under the emperors Doaitian,Ner> 
va, and Trajan, it appeared in its primitive 
lustre ; which lasted to tbe time of Pbocas the 
emperor, when vices prevailing over the ait8| 
and war being kindled through all Europe, and 
esp^ially in Lombardy, (occasioned by tbt 
eruption of the Huns,) painting was totally es> 
tinguished. And if some few, in the succeed* 
ing ages, strained themselves to revive it, it waa 
raUier in finding out the most glaring, gaody, and 
costly colours, than in imitating the barmonioua 
simplicity of those Ulustrioas painters who pria* 
ceded them. At length, in the fourteenth ceo* 
tury , some there were who began to set it again 
on fiML' And it may truly be said, that about 
the end of the Hfteenth age, and the beginning of 
our sixteenth, it appeared in much splcndosr, by 
means of manpr knowing men in all paru of Ilr- 
aly who were m perfect poss ess ion of it. Since 
those happy times, which were so fiuitfid of the 
noble .arts, we have also had some knowing 
painters, but very few in number^ because of tbe 
little inclination which sovereign princes have 
had for painting : but thanka to the zeal of oor 
great monarch, and to the care of his first min- 
ister. Monsieur Colbert, we may shortly behoU 
it more flourishing than ever. 
> " An attitude therefore most becboeen, f 103. 
according to their taste," &c. This is 
tbe second part of painting, which is called de- 
sign,' or drawing. As the ancients have sooght 
as much as possible whatsoever contributes to 
the making of a perfect body ; so th^y have dili- 
gently examined in what consists the beauty of 
good attitudea, as their works anfficiontly in- 
rormus. 

*< The parts of it myat be gieat," lie. t IM. 
Tet not so great as to exceed n just pnn 
portion. But he mean% that in a noMa attitiri^ 

•FkokcaMaa. 
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»oft, nllMrthuitb«lesi; for which reason, in 

•nolher panage, he vehemently forbids the fbre- 

ihortenings, because they make the parU appetr 

little^ though of themself es they are great. 

1 104, " And Ivge," he. To avoid the dry 
maoaer, such as is moat commonly the 

natura which Lucas van Leyden and Albert Ou- 
rer have imitAted. 

1 105. " Contrasted by contrary motions, the 
most noble parts foremost in sight, and 

each figure carefully poised on its own centre," 
kc The motions are never natural, when the 
mombers are not equally balanced on their cen- 
tre ; and these members cannot be balanced on 
their centre in an equality of weight, but they 
must contrast each- other. « A man who daneea 
on the rope, makes a manifest demonstration of 
this truth. The body is a weight balanced on 
its feet, as upon two pivots. And though one 
of the feet most commonly bears the weighr, yet 
we see that tho whole, weight rests centrally 
upon it. In so muoh, that if, for example, one 
arm is stretched out, it must of nooessity be, 
either that the other arm, or the leg, be cast 
backward, or the body somewhat bowed on the 
opposite side, so as to make an equilibrium, 
wad be in a situation which is unforced. It may 
be, though seldom, if it be not in old men, that 
the feet bear equally ; and for that time half the 
weight is equally distributed on each foot. You 
ought to make use of the same prudence^ if one 
foot bears three parts in four of the burden, and 
that the other foot bears the remaining part. 
This, in general, i« what may be said of the 
balance, and the fibralion of the body*' In par- 
ticular, there may many things be said vyhieh 
are very useful and curious, of which you may 
satisfy yourselves in Leonardo da Vinci. He 
has done wonderfully well on that subject ; and 
one may truly say, thai the ponderation is the 
best and soundest part of all bis b6ok of painting. 
It begins at the 181st chapter, and oondudesAt 
the t7Sd. I wodd also advise you to read 
Paulo Lomazxo, in his 6ih book, chapter 4th, 
Dd mol0 dd corpo hunano^ that is, the motion 
of a human body. You will there find many 
tfatngv of great profit. For what concerns thie 
eoatrast, I will only say, in general, that nothing 
cives so much grace and life to figures. See the 
Ifth precept, and what I say upon it in the 

remarks. 
f 107. '* The parts must be drawn widi fiow- 

ti^St gli^uf outlines/' Jte. The reason 
Mds from 



of this proeeeds firon the action of the mnscles, 
whidi are so many well-buckeis : when one of 
them acts and draws, it is necessary that the 
odier miiit obey ; so that the muscles which aet, 
drawing alwaja towaida their prineipal, and 



those irbich obey strelehmg in length, and ek 
the skie of their insertioni it must needs follow^ 
that the parts must be designed in waves; bat 
beware^ lest in giving this form to the pansf you 
do not br^ tlio bonas which sustain them, and 
which always must make them appear firm. 

This maxim is not altogether so general, but 
that actions may be found, where the masses of 
tfie muscles are situate one over against another ; 
but that is not very common. The outlineS| 
which are in waves, give not only a graKe to the 
parts, but also to the whole body, when it is only 
supported on one leg. As we seo in the figures 
of Antinous, Meleager, the Venus of Medicis, 
that of the Vatican, the two otliors of Borghese^ 
and that of Flora, of the goddess Vesta, the two 
Bacchus's of Borghcse, and that of Ludovisio, 
and in fine, of the greatest number of the an- 
cient figures, which are standing, and which 
always rest more upon one foot tlum the other. 
Besides, that the figures and their parts 9U|[ht 
almost always to have a sorpentine and flammg 
form naturally ; those sorts of outlines havo, I 
know not what of life and seeming motion in 
them, which very much resembles the activity 
of the flame, and of tlie serpent. 

" According to the rujos of anatomy,'* f llf . 
&c. This part la. nothing known at 
present amongst our modern painters. I havn 
shown tho profit, and even the necessity of it, in 
the preface of a little epitome which I have 
made, and which Monsieur Torrebat has pub- 
lished. I know there ^n somo who think this 
science a kind of monster, and believe it to be 
of no advantage, either because they are mean- 
spirited, or that they have not considered the 
want which they have of it, nor reflected, as 
they ought, on its importance ; contenting them- 
selves with a certain tract, to which they have 
been used. But certain it is, that whoever is 
capable of such a thought, will never be capable 
of becoming a great designer. 

*' In imitation pf the Gheek forms," &c. f US. 
That -is to say, according to the ancient 
statues, which fbr the most part come from 
Greece. 

" Let there be a perfect relation be- f 114. 
twixt the parts and the whole," &c or let 
them agree well together, which is the same thing. 
His meaning in this place is, to speak of the 
justness of proportions, and the harmot^ which 
they make with one another. Many famous 
authors have thorou^ly treated this matter. 
Amongst others, Paulo Lomazxo, whoss first 
book speaks of nothing else ; but there sre sn 
many subdivisions, that a reader most have a 
good brain not to be turned with them. 3ee 
those which our anthor has renarked in i 
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MitlMiiMbMuUfulttataeiorUMaDciflata. I 
believe loom to be so nvcb the better, u they 
mre more oonlbcmable to thoie which Vitniriue 
gives us in the 6rgt chapter of hit third book ; 
»nd which he tells us, that he learned from the 
artists themselves ; because in the preface to his 
seventh book, he makes his boast to have had 
them from others, and paiticularljr firom archi- 
tect! and painlen. 

Tht MeamartM of a Httman Bodjf, - 

The ancients have commonly allowed eight 
heads to their figures, though aome of them have 
but seven. But we ordinuily divide the figures 
into ten faces j*^ that is to say, from the crown 
of the head to the sole of the foot ; in the follow- 
ing manner : 

From the crown of the head to the forehead, 
is the third part of a face. 

The face begins at the root of the hiwest hairs 
which are upon the forehead, and ends at thd 
bottom of the chin. 

The face is divided into three proportionable 
parts ; the first contains the forehead, the second 
the nose, and the third the month and the chin. 

From the chin to the pit betwixt the oollar- 
bones, are two lengths of a noee. 

From the pit betwixt tlie collar-bones to the 
bottom of the breast, one face. 

* From the bottom of the breasts to the navel, 
one face. 

t From the navel to the genitories, one face. 

F^om the genitories to the upper part of the 
knee, two &ms. 

The knee contains half a face. 

From the lower part of the knee to the ankle, 
two faces. 

From the ankle to the sole of the fool, half a face. 

A nan, when his arms are stretched out, is, 
from the longest finger nf his right hand, to the 
longest of his lefl, as broad as he is long. 

From one side of the breasts to the other, two 
faces. 

The bone of the arm, called humertis, is the 
length of two faces from the shoulder totb6 elbow. 

From the end of the elbow to the root of the 
little finger, the bone called cubibi^, with part of 
the hsod, contains two faces. 

From the box of the shoulder-blade to the pit 
betwixt the cdlUr-bones, one &ce. 

If you would be satinfied in the measures of 
breadth, from the extremity of one finger to the 
other, so that this breadth should be equal to 'the 

* This depends on the age and qoalltx of the per« 
sons. Tbe ApoUo and Venus of Medlcls have more 
than ten faces. 

f The Apollo has a nose more. 

I The Apollo has half a nose more ; and the upper 
half of the Venos de Medicli, Is to the lower part of 
the beUy, and not to the prlvr parts. 



length of tha body, you must observe^ thai the ba^ 
es of the elbows with the humerus, and of the hu- 
merus with the shoulder-blade, bear the propor* 
tion of half a face^ when the arms are atrelcbed cut. 

Tbe sole of the foot is the sixth part of the figora. 

The band is the length of a face. 

The thumb contains a nose. 

The inside of th^ arm, from the place when 
the muscle disappears, which makes the brsaat« 
(called the pectoral muMie,) to the middle of th« 
am, four nose*. 

From the middle of the arm to the beginning 
of the hand, five noses. 

The longest toe is a nose kng. 

The two utmost parts of the teats, and the pit 
betwixt the collar-bones of a woman, make an 
equilateral triangle. 

For the breadUi of the limbs, no precise meao 
sures can be given ; because the measures then* 
selves are changeable, aooonding to tbe quality 
of the penooB, and according to the movement 
of the muscles. 

If you would know the proportions more par^ 
ticularly, you may see them in Paufo Loasasso : 
it is good to read them, once at least, and to 
make remarks on them ; every man ar?conling to 
hb own judgment, and according to the occasion 
which he has for them. 

(( Though per^Mctive cannot be called 1 117« 
a perfect rule,** ke. That is to say, 
purely of itself, without prudence and discretion. 
The greatest pan of those who understand it* 
desiribg to practise it too regularly, oAen make 
such things as shock the sight, though |hey are 
within the rules. If all those great painter^ 
who have left us such.foir platforms, had rigoi^ 
oualy observojd it in their ^res, they had not 
wholly found their account in it. They had in- 
deed mad^e things more regtilarly true, but withal 
very uopleasing. There is great appearance^ 
that tbo architects and statuaries of former times 
have not found it to their purpose always ; nor 
have followed the geometrical part so exactly as 
perspective ordams. For he who wouM imilatn 
the firontispiece of the Rotunda according ts 
perspective, would be grossly deceived ; since 
the columns which are at the exiremitioB hav« 
more diameter than those which are in the mid« 
die. Thccomioe of tbe Palazzo Famese, which 
makes so beautiful an effect below, when view- 
ed more nearly, will be found not to have its just 
measures. In the pillar of Trajan, we see thai 
the highest figures are greater than )hoae bek)w ; 
and make an effect quite contrary to perspec- 
tive, increasing according to the measure of 
their distance. I know there is a rale wbicfa 
teaches a way of making them in that i 
and which, though it is to ho found in s 
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«f penpectiTe, yet notwithstanding it no rale of 
penpectiTe ; because it is never made use of, 
DUt only when we find it for our purpose : for if, 
lor example, the figures which are at the top of 
Tn^*i pillar were bul as great as ihos^which 
mn at the bottom, they «vould not be for all that 
•gainst perspectire : and thus we may say, with 
more reason, that it is a rule of decorum in per- 
•peetive, to ease the sight, and to render objects 
■ore agreeable. It is on this general obsenra- 
fkm, that we may establish in perspective the 
mleii of decorum, or convenience, whensoever 
oecasion shall offer. We may also see another 
euinple in the base of the Famesian Hercules; 
which is not upon the level, but on an easy de- 
elivity on the advanced part, that the feet of the 
figure m^ not be hidden from the tight, to the 
end that it may appear more pleasing ; which the 
noble authorf of these things have done, not in 
contempt of geometry and perspective, but lor 
the satisfaction of the eyes, which was the end 
they proposed to themselves in all their works. 

We must therefore understand perspective as 
n science which is absolutely necessary, and 
which a painter must not want ; yet without sub- 
jipting ourselves so wholly to it as to become 
■Inree of it. We are to follow it when it leads 
ne in a pleasing way, and shows us pleasing 
things ; but for some time to forsalce it, if it 
lands us through mire, or to a precipice. En- 
deavour after that which is aiding to your art, 
9nd convenient, but avoid wjif^tsoever is repug- 
nant to it, as the fiOth rule teaches. 
1 126. ** Let every member be made for its 
own head,'* &c. l^hat is to say, you 
ought not to set the head of a young man on the 
body of an old one^ nor make a white hand fbr a 
withered body. Not to habit a Hercules in taf- 
feta, nor an Apollo in coarse stuff. Ctueens, and 
persons of the first quality, whom you would 
nanke appear majestical, are not to be too negli* 
gently dressed, or en diaabUUet no more than old 
nen \ the nymphs are not to be overcharged with 
drapery. In fine, let all that which accompanies 
your figures, make them known for what effec- 
tively they are. ^ 
1 128. ** Let the figures to which art cannot give 
a voice, imitate the mutes fai their actions," 
&c. Mutes having no other way of speaking, or 
expressing their thoughts, but only by their ges- 
tures, and their actions^ it is certain that they do 
it in a manner more expressive than those who 
have the use of speech ; for which reason, the 
picture which is mole, ought to imitate them, so 

as to make itself understood. 
f 129. ** Let the principal figure of the sub- 
ject," &c. It is one of the greatest 
Ijienishes cif a picture, not to give knowledge, at 
VOL.. II. '"■ 



the first sight, of ih^ subject whicb it i 
And truly nothing is more perplexing^ than to 
extinguudi, as it were, the principal figure, bj 
the opposition of some others, whicb preasM 
themselves to ns at the first view, and which 
carry a greater lustre. An orator, who had un> 
dertaken to make a panegyric on Alexander tha 
Great, and who had employed the strongeat 
figures of his rhetoric in the praise of Bucepha- 
lus, would ^ qiiite the contrary to that which 
was Expected from him ; because it would be be- 
lieved, that he rather took the horse for his sob* 
ject, than the master. A painter is like an ora- 
tor in this. Ha most dispose his matter in such 
sort, that all things may give place to hie prin- 
cipal subject/ And if the other figures, which 
accompany it, and are only as acoassories there, 
take up the chief place, and make thamselvet 
most remarkabte, either by the beauty of their 
colours^ or by the splendciw of the light which 
strikes upon them, they will catch the sight, 
they will stop it short, and not suffer it to go 
farther than themselves, till after some consider- 
able space of time, to find out that wliich was 
not discerned at fii«t. The principal figure in a 
picture is like a king among his courtiers^ whom 
we ought to know at the firit glance, and who 
ought to dim the lustre of all his attendants. 
Those painters who proceed otherwise, do just 
like those, who, in the relation of a story, engage 
themselves so foolishly in long digressions, that 
they are forced to ctNidude quite another way 
than they began. 

" Let the parts be brought together, f 132. 
and tfie figures disposed in groups," &c. 
I cannot better compare a group of figures, than 
to a concert of voices, which, supporting then»* 
selves altogether by their difTerent parte, make 
a harmony, which pleasingly fills the ears, and 
flatters them ; but if you tome lo separate thea, 
and that all the parte are equally heaid as kwdaa 
one another, they wi!l stun you lo that degree, 
Uiat you would fancy your ear* were torn in 
pieces. If is the same of figures : if you so as- 
semble them, that some of them sustain the 
others, and make, them appear, and that alto- 
gether they make hut one entire whole, then 
your eyes will be fuNy satisfied ; but if, oo the 
contrary, you divide them, your eyes will sUfiTer 
by seeing them altogether dispersed, or each of 
them in particular. Altogether, becauae the 
visual rays are multiplied by the multiplicity of 
objects. Eaeh of them in particular ; because,, 
if you fix your sight on one, those which are about 
it will strike you, and attract your eyes to them^ 
which extremely pains them in this sort of sep- 
aration and diversity of objecte. The eye, for 
example, is satisfied with the sight i}f one single 
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inpa; aad iidiilnetedi if ilcvriet itself at om 
view lo look apeo mmnj eereral grepee, which 
be eeattered on « table. Wo miat have the 
■una rofud hr the mwnhtre ; ihejr «ggroiip, 
aad eoatrast each other io the eame raaaoer as ^ 
the fifuree do. Few paintera have obeenred this ' 
p«cept as they ought, which is a niost solid 
feundatioB for the haroMioy of a pictore. 
1 1S7. ** The figures in the groups ought not 
to have the sanM inflections of the body," 
kc Take heed, in this contrast, to do nothing 
that is extravagant ; and let your pastures be 
ahsays natural The draperiee, and all things 
tfnt acconpany the figures^ may enter into the 
ecntrast with the menhers, and with the figures 
thsnwelves ; and this is what our potft 

these words of his verses, cmttm/rangmt, 
t U5. <' One side of the picture must not be 
▼oid, while the other is filled," Ac This 
sort of symmetry, when it appears not afiectod, 
fills the picture pleasingly, keeps it in a kind of 
balance, and infinitely delights the eyes, which 
thereby contemplate the work with nbore re- 
pose, 
t Mt. '^ As a play is seldom good, in which 
there are loo many actors,** Ac. Annibal 
Caraoei did not believe that a. picture could be 
good, in which there were above twelve figures. 
It was Albano who told our author this, and 
fnnn his jmouth I had it. The reasons which ho 
gaTe were, first, that ha believed there ought ^ot 
to be above three great groups of figures in any 
picture; and secondly, that silence and majesty 
were of necessity to be there, to render it beau- 
tifiil ; and neither the one nor the other oould 
possibly be in a multitude and crowd of figures. 
But nevertheieiB, if you are constrained by the 
subject, (as, for example, if you painted the day 
of judgment, the massacre of the innocents, a 
battle, Ac.) on such occasions, you are to dis- 
pose things by great massee of lighu and shadows, 
and union of colours, without troubling yourself 
to finish every thing in particular, independently 
one of the other, as is usual with painters of a 
little genivM, aad whoae souls are incapable of 
embracing a great design, or a great compoaition. 

JEmllium circa lodum, fhber Imus et onfuei 
Exprlmet, et molles imltabitur lere capilioi ; 
Infeilx opens snmmA t luta ponere totum 
Newiet. 

Tbe meanest sculptor In the JEmOlsn miuare, 
Can Imitate in brass the nails and halt; 
Expert in trifles, «nd a cunning fool, 
Able to exprpst tbe parts, but not dispose the whole* 

Says Horace in his ** Art of Poetry." 
t Itt. ** The extremities of the joints must be 

seldom hidden, and the extremities or end 
af the feet never," Ae. Thcpe extranitias of 



the joint! are as it were the hafis, or handsi of 
the mcmbera. For exaa>ple, the sbonUsca, the 
elbows, the thighs, and the kneea. And if a 
drapery shoidd be found on theae ends of tbe 
joints, it is the dutv of sdeoce, and of deoov«■^ 
10 mark them by folds, but with great discredoBf 
fiir what conoeraa the feet, though they shouM ba 
hidden by some part of the drapery, nevcitfae^ 
less, if they are marked by iblde, and their shape 
be distinguished, they are supposed to be seen. 
Tbe word neocr is not here to be taken in the 
strictest sense: he means but tl 
that it may seem we shonU avoid aB < 
of dispensing with the rale. 

" The figures vlhich are behnid others, t Ul. 
have neither grace nor Tigoor," Ac 
Raphael and Julio Romano hare peifectly o^ 
served this maxim ; and Raphael eqieciaBy h 
his lastwmks. 

** Avoid also those lines and outlines \ 1€0. 
which are equal, which make parallek," 
Ac. He means principally to speak of the po^ 
lures so ordered, that they make together those 
geometrical figures which he oondeiniis. 

** Be notso strictly tied to nature," &c. f 17$. 
This precept is agabst two sorts of ^ 
painters ; first, against those who are eo ocrapo- 
lously tiod to nature, that they can do nolhiiig 
without her ; who copy her, juat ae they believe 
they sec her, without adding or retrenching any 
thing, though never so little, either for the nudi- 
ties, or lor the draperies. And secondly, against 
those who paint every thing by practice, without 
being able to subject themselves to retouch any 
thing, or to examine by the nature. These last, 
properly speaking, are the libertines of paintuig , 
as there are libertinee of religion, who have na 
other law but the vehemence of their inclina- 
tiooi^ which they are reeolved not to overcome ; 
and in the same manner the libertines of paint- 
ing have no other model but a rhodomontado g^ 
nius, and very irregular, which violently hurnes 
them away. Though theee two sorts of painU 
ers are both of (hem in vicious extremes, yet 
nevertheless the former eort seems to he the 
more supportable ; because though they do not 
imitate nature, as she is accompanied l^ all her 
beautiee and her graces, yet at least ihey imi> 
tate that nanire which we know, and daily aea. 
Instead of which, the others show us a wild or 
lavap nature, which is not of our aoquaintaneai 
and which aeems to be of a quite new era- 
atipn. 

'* Whom you must have alwajs pres- f 17A 
ent, as a wtUieai to the troth," Ac This 
passage eeemslo be wonderfiilly well said. ^Hw 
Bearer a pieture. approaches to the troth, the 
better it is; aiMi though tbe paintar, who la tm 
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J be dio first jndgs of the beanttae wbich 
tra in it, h« it oeverilMltM obUgad not to pra- 
nouaee ic till he haa fint ooamilted Nature, 
who if an irrepronehable efideaee, and who wiH 
iiranUj, but withal tnlj^ teU you iti deleola and 

beauties, if you oompare it with her woilu 
f 18S« « And of all. other things whioh di^ 

oofer to ufl the thooghla and ioventioosof 
Iho Grecians," kc As good books, such as are 
Humer and Pausanias. The prints which we 
■ee of Che anti(|uitie8 may also extremely contri- 
bute to ibrni our genius, and to give us grsat 
ideas ; in the same manner as the writings of 
good authors are capable of forming a good 
style> in these who are desirous of writing 

weU. 
t 199. " If you have but one single 6gure to 

work upon,l' && The rsason of this is, 
that there being nothing to attract the sight but 
this only figure, the visual rays will not be too 
BBUch divided by the diversity of colours and 
draperies^ but jonlj take heed to put in nothing 
which shall appear too sharps or too hard ; and be 
mindful of the 41st precept, which says, that two 
extremities are never to touch each other, either 
in colottr or in light ; but that there must be a' 

mean partaking of the one and of the other. 
t- 18ft. " L^ the draperies be nobly spread 

upon the body ; let the folds be Ivge,^ 
Ito. -As Raphael practised, aiter be had foiw 
■nken the manner of Pietro Perugino^ and prin- 
cipally in his latter works. 
1 196» " And let them follow the order of the 

parts,*' &C. As the foirsst pieces of an- 
tkfiiity wiU show us. And take heed that the folds 
fio not only follow the order of the parts, bat that 
dioy also mark the most consMerable muscles f 
beciaiise that those figures, where the drapery 
mmd the> naked part are seen both together,. are 

much more gmcefiil than the other. 
( flOO. ** Without sitting too straight upon 

them,** 4to. Painters ought not to imi- 
tafia the ancients in this ctreumstanoe. Tho 
nneieot statuaries ifuuie their draperies of wet' 
Unen, on purpose to make them sit ck)se and 
Mra^ht to the parts of their figures; for doing 
whf eh they had great reason, and in following 
which the painters would be much m ths wrong \ 
mod yen shall see upon what grounds. Those 
great geniuses of antitjuity, finding that it was 
fcnponsible lo imitate with marble the I 



I or garments, which is not to be dimemed 
but by the colom, the reflSzes, and more so* 
pecially by the Hgbu and shadows ; finding it, I 
wmy, out of tbeir power to dispose of those 
thtegn, thought they could net do better, nor more 
prudeoti^y, than to make um of such drapsriei^ 
ms faindercd not firom seeing, through their foUii, 



tiie delieaoy of the flesh, and the porky of fbt 
outlinee; things which, tndy speaking, they 
posseesed in the last perfootion, and which in aH 
appearance were the soliyect of their chief study. 
But painterly on the contrary, who are to deceive 
the sight, quite, otherwise than statuaries^ are 
bound to imitate the different sorts of garments, 
such as they naturally seem ; and such as colours, 
reflexes, lights^ and shadows, (of all which they 
are masters,) can make them appear. Thus we 
•eey that ihoee who have made the nearest rai^ 
tations of nature, have made use of such siufls 
or garments which are fomiliar to our sigiK; 
and these they have imitated with so much art, 
that in behidding them we -are pleased that they 
deceive-ns : such were Titian, Paul Veronese^ 
Tintoret, Rubens, Van Dyck, and the rest of the 
good eolourists, who have come nearest to the 
truth of nature. Instead of which, others, who 
,have scrupulously ti^ themselves to the prac- 
tice of the ancients, in their draperies, hava 
made their worles crude and dry; and by thia 
means have found out the lamentable secret, 
how tQ make their figures harder than even the 
marble itself; as Andrea Maategna, and Pietre 
Penigino have done ; and Raphael abo had much 
of that way in his firtt worlis, in which we be- 
hold many small foldings often repeated, whioh 
fook like so many whipcords. It is true these 
repetitions are seen in the ancient statues, and 
they are very proper there ; because they who 
made use of wet Imen, and cloee draperies, to ' 
make their figures look more lender, reasonably 
foresaw, that the membon would be too naked, 
if they left not more than two or three folds, 
such as those sorts . of 4r8peries afford them, 
and therefore have used those repetitioi»' 
of many folds; yet in such a manner, i^a 
the figures are always soft and teauer, and 
thereby seem oppositb tQ the hanlness of' 
marble. Add to this, that in sculpture, it is 
ahnost impossible that a figure, clothed with 
coarse draperies, can make a good efiect on all 
the sides ; and that in painting, the draperies, oC 
what kind soever they be^ are of great advan- 
tage, either to unite the ooloura and the groups, 
or to give such a ground, as one would wish to 
unite, or to separate ; or forther to produce such 
reflections as set off; or for filling void spaoss ; 
or, ii^ short, for many other advantages, whicb 
help to deceive the sighCf and which are noways 
nscessary to sculptors, since their work is aW 
ways of relievo. 

Three things may be infiiried from what I 
have said, eonceming the role of draperies. 
First, that the andsnt sculpion had reason to 
ckUietheir figurssas wesnethem. Secondly 
that pamtmrs ooght to ipiltate thnn hi Iho r -» 
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oC tfaeit firidc, bat noC in tlieir quality, nor itf 
tlieir nuibber. TiiiitUjr, lint Kulpiofi ara 
eblig«d to fellow them m mach as they can, 
without deairin; to iiniiatft oiifirofitaUy, or im- 
properlyi the maimer of the paiotera, t^>«aking 
maay ample fi>ld«, which are iBmifferable bard- 
, aod look more like a rock than a natural 
B the SUth remark) about the mid- 
dle oT it. 

t ^SOC. <' And if the parts be too much diatant 
^ from each other/' he. It is with intent 
to hinder (as we have said in the rule of groups) 
(he visocl rays from being too much dtrided ; 
and that the eyes may notsufferi by looking on 
so many objecu, which are separated. Guido 
was very exact in this observation. See, in the 
text, the end of the rule which relates to dra- 
peries. 
1 204. " And as those limbs and members 
which are expressed by few and large 
muscles," &c. Raphael, in the beginning of Ins 
painting, has somewhat too mue^ nmilliplied the 
feida ; because, being with reason charmed with 
the graces of the ancients, he imitated their 
beauties sonrnwhat too regularly; but having 
afterwards found, that this ipianlity -of folds glit- 
tered too much upon the limbs) and took off that 
repose and silence, which in painting are so 
liriendly to ihe eyes, he made use of a contrary 
conduct in the works which he painted afler- 
muxls, which was at that lime when he began to 
imderstand ibe effect of lights, of groups, and the 
oppositions of the lighu and sliadows^ so that h^ 
wholly changed his manner, (this was about 
eight years before his death,) aiMi though he 
always gave a grace to whatsoever he painted, 
yet be made appear, in his latter work^ agreat- 
Aees, a majesty, and fi. harmony, quite other than 
what we see in his first manner : and this he did 
ly lesseqing the number of his folds, making 
them more large, and more opposing them, and 
by making the masses of the lights and shadows 
greater, and more disentangled. Take the pains 
to examine these his different manners in the 

prints which we see of that great man.. 
1 210. ' " As, supposing them to be m^strates, 
their draperies ought to be large,'* &e. 
Tct make not your chaperies so large, that they 
mdy be big enough' to. clothe four or five figures, 
as some there are who follow that method. And 
take heed, that the foldings be natural, and so 
disposed, that the eye may be directed to disco- 
ver the folds, from the beginningof them to the qnd* 
By magistrates he means all great and grave per- 

< sons, and snch as are advanced in age. 
t £11. " If ladies or damsels, light and soft," 
&c Bythisname«fMies,maid%ordam- 
*pelS| he means all young personi^ slenderi finely 



airy, and delicate. SochasareNymplM 
and Naisdes, and Poontaina. Angela are als* 
comprehended under this head, whose draperp 
should be of pleasing colours, and reaembliag 
those which are seen in the heaven^ and chiefly 
when they are suspended in the air. They are 
only such sorts of light habits as are subject to 
be ruffled by the winds, which can bear many 
folds; yet so, that they may be freed firom any 
hardnesses. It is easy for every one to judge, 
that betwixt the draperies of magistrates, vad 
those of young maids, there must bs some medi- 
ocrity of folds, such as are most commonly seen 
and observed ; as in the draperies of a Christ, of 
a Madonna, of a king, a queen, or a duchesa^ 
and of other persons of consideration and majes- 
ty ;. and tliose also who are of a middle age; 
with tins disiinctiDn, that the faabit^ most bo 
made more or leas rich, according to the dignity 
of the persons ; and that cloth garments may be 
distuguished from those of silk^ satin from vel- 
vets, brocard from embroidery, and that, in one 
word, the eye may bb deceived by the trtitb, 
and the difference of the stuffs. Take notice, if 
you please, that the light and tender draperies 
having been only, given to the female sex, the 
ancient sculptors have avoided, as much as they 
could, to clothe the figures of men, becanse 
they thouglii (as wo havoL^fbrmerly said) that in 
sculpture garments could not be well imitated, 
and that great folds made a lery bad effect. 
There are almost as many examples of this 
tn|th, as amongst ^e ancients there are statues 
of naked men. I will name only that of Lao- 
ooon, which, according to «ll probability, ought 
to have been clothed : And in effect, what like- 
lihood can there be, that the son of a king, and 
the priest of Apollo, should appear naked in the 
actual cf remony of sacrifice ? for the serpents 
passed from the Isle t>f. Tenedos to the Tr^gan 
shore, and surprised Laocoon, and his sons, 
while they were sacrificing to Neptune on the 
sea-shore, as Virgil witnesses in the second of 
his JEkieijls. Notwithstanding which, the 
sculptors,* who were authors of this noble work, 
had well considered, that they coukl not give 
vestments suitable to the quality of the persons 
represented, without making as it were a heap 
of stones, whose mass would rather be like a 
rock, than those three admirable figures, which 
will ever be the admiration, of all ages. And 
for this reason, of two inconveniences, they 
judged that of draperies to be greater than that 
which was against the truth itself. 
This observation well confirms what I have 
remark. It seems to me, that 
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itteerfMyoathoutdnudcetonio rdteetioaon 
il; and to MlabUth it the better in your mindt I 
will tell you, that' Michael Aogeb, following 
this mazsm, has given the prophets which he 
painted in the chapel of the pope, mieh drap^ 
rie% whose folds are large, and whose garments 
are ooarse ; instead of vdiich, the Moses, wl^ich 
be has made in sculpture, is habited with a 
drapery much more close to the parts, and hold-. 
log more of the ancients. Nevertheless, he i^ 
a prophet, as well a* those in the ohapel, a man 
of the same quality^ and to whom Michael An- 
gelo ought to have given the same draperies, if 
fie l|ad not been hini^ered b^ those very reasons 

which have been given you. 
t £15. " The marlcs or ensigns of virtues,** 
lie. That is^^ say, of the sciences and 
arts. The Italians call a man' a wti^tso, who 
loves the noble arts, and is a critic la them. 
And amongst our French painters, thc| word 
vertmeua is mderstood in the saose significa- 
tion. 
1 21 7. "But let not the wOrli be too much en- 
riched With -gold or jewels/' lit. Cle- 
mens Alenadrinua relates,* ** That Apeiles 
having seen a Hekni^ wliich a young scholar of 
his had made, and adorned with a great ijuantity 
of golden ornaments and jewels, said to him, 
lijr good friend, thcmgh thou couldst not mak^ 
her iMautifid, at least thou, hast made her rich.** 
Baeides that these glittering things in painting, 
an precious stones prodigally strewed over the 
habits, are destructive to each ether, because 
the J draw the sight to several places at the 
same time, and hinder rootid bodied from turn- 
ing, and making their- due effect ; it is the very 
<|aakntity whieh often makes us judge that they 
aro false. And besides, it is to be presumed, 
that precious things are always rare. Corinna, 
Ifaat learned Theban lady, reproached Pindar, 
whooi she fmd five times overcome in poetry, 
thai he sciittered through all his works the flow- 
ers of Pamassos loo prodigally ; saying to him, 
■* That men sowed with tlw hand, and not with 
tha aaek ;**! for which reason, a painter ought to 
iMlom his vestments with great discretion. And 
praeioos stones look exceedingly well, when they 
ara aat in tliose places which' we would make to 
oooaa out of the picture ; as for example, on a 
■boulder, or an arm, to tie some drapery, which 
of hablf IS of no strong colouring. They do also 
porfoctly well with white,' and other light coloon, 
ivbiieh are used in brhiging the parts or bodies 
fiinvard ; beeaQM jeweb make a show, and 



gUtt* through the opposition of the great fights, 
«i the deep brown, which meet together. 
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" It is very expedient, to make a OKkiel of fttO 
those things which we have not in our sight, 
and whose nature is difficult to be retained in 
the memorgr," &c. As, for Example, the groups 
of many figures, the postures difficult to be long 
kept, the figures in the air, in cielings, or^iiuch 
raiMd above the sight; and even of. animals, 
which are not easily to be disposed. 

By this rule we plainly see, how necessary it 
is for a painter to know how to model, and to 
have pany models of soft wax. Paul Veronese 
had so good f tore of them, with so great a quan-, 
tity of different sorts, that he would paint a whole 
historical composition on a perspective plan, 
how great and how diversified soever it were. 
Tintoret practised the same i and Michael An* 
gelo (as Gioyao. Bapt. Armenini relates) made 
use of it for all the figures of his Day of Judg- 
ment. It il not that I would advise any one, 
who would make any verv considerable work, to 
finish after these sorts of models ; but they will 
be of vast use and advantage to see the masses 
of great lights and great shadows, and the eflcet 
of the whole together. For what remains, you 
are to have a layman* almost ias big as the life; 
for every figure in particular, besides the natu- 
ral figure before you, on which you must also 
look, and call it for a witness, which . most fli^ 
confirm the thing to you, and aAerwards to the 
spectatorf, as it is in, reality. 

Tou may make use of these models with' do*, 
light, if you set them on a perspective plan, 
which will be in the manner of a table made on 
purpose. You may either raiie or let it down, 
according to your convenience ; and if you look 
on your figures, ihrough a hole^ so contrived that 
it may be moved up and down, it will serve you 
for a point of sight, and a point of distance ^phed 
you have once fixed it. > 

The same hole will farther serve yop, to set 
your figures in the ceiling, and disposed upon a 
girate <^ iron wire, or supported in the air, by 
little strings raised at dis^etion, or by both 
waystpgether. 

You may join to your figures what you see 
fitting, provided that the whole be proportioned 
to them; and, ia short, what you yourself may 
judge- to be of no greater bigness than theirs. 
Thus, in whatsoever you do, there will be more 
of troth seen» your work itself will give you infi* 
nite delight, and you will avoid many doubts and 
difficulties, which ofien hinder you ; and chiefly 
for what relates to lineal perspective, fHiiohyou 
will there infallibly find, provided that you, re* 
member to proportion all things to the greatness 
of your figures, and especially the pomts of 

*Aflgarsof wood, or cork, turning upon Joints 
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light and ofdistaiice; but for what belongs to 
aenal penpaetivi^ that not being found, the judg- 
ment mutt aupply it. Tintdret (as Rid6iphi 
tells us in his UTe) had made chambers ofboard 
«tid pasteboardi proportioned to his models, with 
doors and windows, thrOugft whidi he distribu- 
ted on hia figures artificial lights, as much as he 
thought reasonable, and often passed some part 
of the night, to consider and otMerre the effect 
of his compositions. His models were two feel 

high. 
t SSI. ".We are to consider the places where 
. we lay the scene of the picture," Sec. 
Thi;! is what Monsieur de Uhambray calls, to do 
things according to deoorwn. See what he says 
of it, in the interpretation of that word, in his 
book of the Perftctioa of Painting. It is not 
sufficient, that in the picture there be toothing 
found which is contrary to the place where the 
action which is represented passes; but we 
ought, besides, to mark out the place, and make 
it known to the spectator by some particular ad- 
dress, that his mind m'ay not be pat to the pains 
of discofering it; as whether it be Italy, or 
Spain, or Qreeee, or France ; whether it be 
near the sea-ahore, or the banks of some river; 
whether it be the Rhine, or the Loire ; the Pq, 
or the Tyber ; and so of other things, if they are 
essential to the history. <* Nealces, a man of 
wit, and an ingenious painter ,'''m Pliny tells us,* 
" being to paint a naval fight betwult the Egyp- 
tians and the Persians, and being willing to make 
it known that the battld was given upon the 
Nile, whose waters are of the same oolour with 
the sea, drew an ass drinking on the banks of 
tlie river, and a crocodile endeavouring to sur- 
prise him." 
t SS2. '< Let a nobleneas and grace,** &c. It 
is difficult enough to say what this grace 
</ painting is ; it is to be conceived and under- 
stood much more easily.than to be explained by 
words. It proceeds firom the iHuminadons of an 
excellent mind, (not to be acquired,) by whicb 
we give a certab turn to things, which makes 
them pleasing. A figure may be designed with 
all its proportions, and have all its parts regular, 
whidi, notwithstanding all Ibis, shall not be 
pleasing, if all those parts vt not put together ih 
a certain manner, which attracts the eye to 
:hem, and h6lds it fixed upon them ; for which 
^sascn tbere is a difierence to be made betwixt 
Taee and beauty. And it seems that Orid had 
b aaind to distinguish them, when he said, speak- 
Af of Venqs, 

Multaqoe com forma gratia mixta fult 
A matchless graee was with her beanty mlx*d. 
•Llb.xxv.ll» 



And Subtonius, speaking of Neio» aay^ 
he waa rather beautiful than gracefiil : Vti^ 
jmlehr^ inagit quam venutto. How many foir 
women do we see, who please us noch less tbac 
others who have not such beautifiil features 1 
It is by this graee that Raphael has made hian 
•elf the most renowned <^ all the Italians, as 
Apelles by the same means earned it above all 
the Greeks. 

'<This is that m which (he greatest ftSSt 
diflieuky consists," &c. For two reasons; 
first, because great study is to bo made, as well 
upon the ancient beauties and noble pianires, aa 
upon nature itself; and, secendly, becaose thai 
part depends entirely on the genins, and seems 
to be purely the gift of heaven, which we have 
received at oor birth : upon whieh acooonl our 
anther adds, "Undoubtedly wa ^^ but few 
whom in this particular Jupiter has rogarded 
with a {{racious eye ; so that iutekmgs only to 
those elevated souls, who partake soowwbat of 
divinity, to work such mighty wonders. IVMjgh 
they,' who have not altogether received frcwi 
heaven this precious gift, cannot acquire it with- 
out great labour ; nevertheleiBS^ it is needfiil, in my 
opinion, that both the one nd ihe other sbouU 
perfectly leam the character of every passion. 
' All the actions of the sensitive appetite are in 
painting called passions, beeaose the aotel is agi- 
tated by them, and because the body sufTers 
through tham, and is sensibly altared. They 
are those divers agilattons and difieront mo- 
tions of the body in general, and of every one of 
its parts in particular, that our exeellent painter 
oo^i to understand ; on which he ought to make 
his study, and to form t<r himself a perfect idea 
of them. But it will be propei^ for us to know, in 
the first place, that the philosophers admit 
eleven— love, hatred, desire, shunning, joy, sad- 
ness, hope, despair, boldness, fear, and anger. 
The painters have miHtiplwd them not only 
by their different degrees, bat also by tfiair diP 
ferent species ; lor they will iaake, for efeamplo, 
six persona in. the same degree of fear, who 
■hall express that -passion all of them dit 
ferendy. And it is that diversity of species 
whichdistinguisbes those painters who are ablo 
artists, from those whom we may call manner* 
ists, and wha repeat five or six timea over in the 
same picture the same airs of a head. Tliera 
are a vast number of other pas s i o ns , which are 
as (be branches of those which we have named ; 
we might, for example, under the notion of bvo, 
comprehend grace, gentleness, civility, caresaw, 
embraces, kisses, tranquillity-, sweetaess, Itc; 
and without examining whethftr aS ifaeee things 
which painters comprise under the name ef 
passions, can be reduced to Ibose of the nliiloas^ 
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pibara, I «m of opinioo, cImk everji oao aay om 
then at hit pleMura^ and that he nutj tttidy 
them after his own nuumer ; the name makes 
•othing. One may even make passions of ma- 
jesly, fierceness, dissatisfaction, caroj arariooi 
■iothtobiess, envy, and many other things fike 
tl^ese. These passions (as I hare said) ousht 
to he learned from the life itself, or to be studied 
on the ancient stafuesi and excellent pictures ; 
we ought to see, for example, all things which 
belong to sadnes^ or serve to expfom it ; to de- 
sign them carefully, end to imprint them in our 
memories, after such 4 manner, as we may dis- 
tinetly understand seren or eight kinds of them 
~more or less, and immediately after draw them 
upon paper, without any other original than 
the image which we have conceived of them. 
We must he perfect masters of them, but above 
•n, we must make sure of possessing then 
thoroughly. We are to know, that it is such or 
such a stroke, or such a shadow, stronger or 
weSaker, which makes snch or such a passion, in 
this or that degree. And thus if any one should 
ask you, what makes, in paintings the majesty of 
a kini(, the gravity of a hero, the love oif a 
Christ, the grief of a Madonna, the hope of the 
good thief; Uie despair of the bad one, the grace 
and beauty of Venus, and, in fine, the cbancter 
of any passion whatsoever; you may answer 
positively, on the spot, and with assurance, that 
it is such a posture, or such lines in the parts^f 
the face, formed* of such or such a passion, or 
•▼en the one and the other both logether ; for the 
parts of the body, separately, make known the 
passions of the soul, or eisio conjointly one with 
the other. But of alt the parts, iho head is that 
which gives the most of life and the most of 
grace to the passion, am^ which alone contri- 
hates more to it than all the* rest together. The" 
others separately can only express some certaiii 
pnsaious, but the head expresses all of them. 
NoTsrtheless, there are s6me which are more 
particular to it; as, for example, humility, which 
h expresses by the stooping or bending of the 
head ; arrogance, when it is lifted, or, as we say, 
tossed up ; languishment, when we hang it on 
Qoe side, or lean it upon one shouMer ; obsti- 
■acy, (or, as the French call it, cpbiidirttt,) 
with a certain stubborn, unruly, baibaroos hi^ 
mour, when it is held upright, stiff, and poised 
hotwixt the shoulders. And of the rest, there 
are many marks, more easily conceived than 
they can he expressed, as bashfobiess, admins 
tion, indignation, and doubt. It is by the heail 
that we inake known more Ttsibly our snppli- 
eations, ; oar threatenings, our mikiness, our 
hsttghtiness, our love, our hatrod, our joy, our 
, oar hunility ; m fine, it it enough to 



see the &ce, and to understand the mind at half 
a word. Blushing an d paleness speak to us, a9 
also the mixture ol them both. 

The parts of the fiusedoaUofthem oonUibute 
to expose' the thoughts of our hearts ; but above 
the rest, the eyes, which are as it were the two 
windows, through which the soul looks out and 
shows Itself. The passions which they more 
particularly expresi^ are pleasure, languishment, 
disdain, severity, sweetness, admiration, and 
anger. Joy and sadness may bear their parts, if 
they did not more especially jiroceed from the 
eyebrows and the mouth. And the two parts 
last named agree more particulaily in the ex- 
pression of those two passions ; nevertheless, if 
you join the eyes as a third; you will have the 
product of a wonderful harmony fiir all the pas- 
sions of the soul. 

The none has no passion which is particular to 
it; it only lends its assistance to the other be* 
lore named, by the stretchmg of the nostrils, 
which IB as much marked in joy as it is in sad> 
ness. And yet it seems, that scom nwkes ns 
wrinkle up the nose, and etretch the noetrilsalsO| 
at the same time drawing up the upper lip to the 
place which is near the comers of tfie mouth. 
The ancients made the noee the seat of de- 
riswn ; turn m$bdoim irrisiefn, di eatmwO, says 
Pliny ; that is', they dedicated the nose to a cun- 
ning sort of mockery. We read in the 3d satirB 
of Perdue, 

Disce, led Int cadet nas^ rugesaque saana 

Learn, but let your anger fiUl from your nose, 
and the sneering wrinkles be dismounted. And 
Philostratus, in the picture of Pan, whom the 
Nymphs had bound, and scornfully insulted over, 
says of that god, ^ That, before this, he wan 
accustomed to sleep with a peaceable nose, 
softening in his slumbers the wrtnklee of it, and 
the anger which commonly mounted to that 
part; but now his nostrils were widened to the 
la^t degree of fury.' For tny own part, I shouM 
rather believe that the nose was the seat of 
wrath in beasts than in mankhid ; and that it 
was unbecoming of any god but only Pan, who 
had very much of the btest in him, to wrinkle up 
his nose in anger, like other animals. The 
moving of the lips ought to be bat moderate, if it 
be in conversation, because we speak much 
more by the tongue than by the lips ; and if yoo 
make the mouth very open, it is only when yoa 
are to express the violenpa of pasdon, and mora 
properly of anger. 

For what conoems the hands, they ara the 
servants of the head, they ara his weapons and 
his auxUiariss ; without them the notion is wsol^ 
hmgoishug, and half dead. Their motiooi 
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U, it not by th«m, that wa desire, 
that we hope, that 'we promiM, thai we call 
towards us, and that we reject? Besides, they 
are the iasirwaents of our threato, of uur pe- 
titions, of the horror which we show for Uiin^ 
and of the praises which we give them. By them 
wd feat, we tsk questions, we approve, and w^ 
rafiise, we show our joy and our sadness, our 
doubts and our lamentations, our concernments 
•f pity, and our admiration** In short, it may 
be said, that they are the tuiguage of the dumb, 
that they contribute not a little to the speaking 
of the universal tongue common to all the if orld, 
which is that of painting. 

Now, to tell you how these pacts are to be 
disposed, so as to eipress the different passions, 
is' impossible ; no precise rules can be given of 
i^, both because the task iuelf it infinite, and 
abo because every one is left to the conduct of 
his ewD genius, and -to the fruit of his former 
studies ; only remember to be careful, that all the 
aetions of your figures must be natural. ** It 
seems to me," says Cluinctilian, speaking of 
the passions,.'* that this part, which is so noble, 
and so grf at, is not altogsiher inaccessible, and 
that an easy way may be found to it ; it ia to 
eonsider nature, and to copy her ; for the spseta- 
tocf are satisfied, when in artificial things they 
nan dtscem that nature^ which they are accus- 
tomed to behold." This passage of Quinctilian 
is perfectly eiplained by the words of an excel- 
lent master, which our author proposes to us for 
a r«le. They are these which follow : ." That 
the studied motions of the soul are never so 
natural, as those which we see in the transpiort 
df a true passion.** These motions will better 
be exprened, and l>e much more natural', if we 
enter into the same .thoughts, become of the 
same piece, and imagine ourselves to be in the 
same eircumstanees with those whom we wook| 
represent '* For nature," says Horace, in his 
Art of Poetry, ** disposes the inside of mankind 
to all sorts of fortunes; sometimes she makes us 
eontented, sometimes she drives us into choler, 
and sometimes she so oppresses us with grief, 
that she seems to tread us down, and plunge us 
into mortal anxieties ; and on all these occa- 
sions, she drives outward the motions of the 
heart by the tongue, which is her interpreter/* 
Now, instead of the tbngue, let the painter say 
by the actions, which are her interpreters. 
** What means have we,*' says ^uinetilian, " to 
give a colour lo a thing, if we have not the sao^ 
colour? It is necessary that we ourselves 
should first be touched with a passion, before we 
endeavour to move others with it. And howt** 
continues he^ **can we he touched, skice the 



passions are not in our power? This is ihn 
way, in my opinion : we must form to owaslven 
.the visions and imsfes of absent things, as if 
they were in reality before our eyes ; and he who 
conceives these images with the greatest strength 
of imagination, shall possess that part of the pa^ 
sions with the most advantage, and the greatest 
ease.'* But we must take care, (m Thave 
already said,) that in these visions the motioaa 
may be natural ; for there are some vdto imagine 
they have given abundance of light to their 
figwes, when they have niade them do vaoleat 
and extravagant actions; which we may more 
reasonably call the convulsions, or contortions of 
the body, than the passions of the mind ; and bv 
this means they often put themselvss to nwca 



pains, to find a strong passion, where no passioo 
u required. Add to all that I have said ooo- 
cerning the passions, that wo are to have a very 
serious rega!rd to the quality of the persona who 
are lo be expressed in passions. The joy of a 
king ought not to resemble that of a serving- 
man , ai^ the fierceness of a private soldier must 
not be like that of an officer. In these' differen- 
ces consiats all the fineness and delicacy of the 
passions* Paulo Lomaxio has written at large 
on every passion in particular, in his second 
book ; but beware you dwell not too long upon 
it, and endeavour not taforoe your genius. 

** Some relics of it look sanctuary under i%41, 
ground," ke. All the ancient painting 
that was in Italy perished in the invasion of 
the Huns and (Solhs, excepting thoee works 
whicK were hidden under ground, or there paint* 
ed ; which by reason they had not been much 
exposed to view, were preserved fi-om the info> 
lence of thoee i>arbarians. 

" The chromatic part, or colouring," f 268. 
kc. The third and* last part of paint- 
|ng, is called the chromatic, or colouring* Its 
object is colour ; for which reason Kghu and 
shadows are therein also comprehended, which 
are nothing else but white and brown, (or dark,) 
and by consequence have their place among the 
colours. Philostntus says, in bis life of ApoU 
lonius, " That that may be truly called painnag^ 
which is made only with two colours, provided 
the lights and shadows be observed in it ; for 
there we beheld the true resemblance of thing! 
with ^eir beauties ; we also see the passions, 
though without other colours ; so much of life 
may be also expressed in it, that we may peiw 
ceive^even the very blood,; the colour of the haiti 
and of the beard, are likewise to be discerned; 
«nd we can distiogtnsh, without oonfiision, the 
lair from the black, and the young firon the old, 
tlie differences betwixt the white and the fiax«« 
hair; we distinguish with ease betwixt the 
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Moort and the Indiam, Mt ooljr by the CaiMH 
nqeee of ihe Uecks, their woolly heir, and their 
high jaws, but abo by that black colour which ia 
natural to them." We may add to what Phi- 
kwtratus baa eai^ that with two coloura oniyt 
(the light and the dark,) there in no sort of 
■tuff, or habiti but may be imitated. We say, 
then, that the colouring makes its observations 
on the masses or bodies of the colours, aocoilipa- 
aied with lights and shadows, more or less eri- 
dent by degrees of diminutioo« according to the 
accidents. First, of a luminous body ; as, for 
example, the sun, or a torch. Secondly,, of a 
diaphanous or transparent body, which is be- 
twixt us and the object, as the air, either pure or 
thick, or a red glass, du. Thirdly, of aaolid 
body illuminated, as a statue of white marble, a 

Sreen tree^ a black horsey ^tc Fourthly, from 
ia part, «(lio regards the body illuminated, as 
behoUing it either near, or at a distance, directs 
ly ia a right angle, o^ aside in an obtuse angle, 
from the top to the bottom, or from the bottom to 
the top. This part, in the knowledge which it 
has of the virtue of cplovrs, and the friendship 
which 'they have witl^-each other, and also theff 
antipathies, conprehends ihe strength, the re- 
lievo, the briskness, and the delicatiy, which are 
observed in good pictures. The management of 
colours, and the labour, depend also on this last 

part. 
f 283. ^'Her sister," fcc. That is to say, the 

design or drawing, which is the second 
part of painting; which, consisting only of linea, 
■taods altogether ip need of the cokmring to ap- 
pear. It is for this reason, that our author calls 
tbia part her sister's procurar,that is, the colour^ 
iog shows us th^ design, and makes us fall in 

love with it. . . 

f S67. " The light produced all kinds of cot- 

ours," kc Here are three theorems 
■ucceasively following^ which our author propoees 
to us, that from thence we may draw some con- 
chiaions. You may likewise find others, which 
are in the nature of so many propoaitions, to 
which we ought to agree, that from thence we 
may draw the precepts contained in the fallowing 
part of this treatise : they are all founded on the 

sense of seeing. 
ftaO. •« Which shouU be the mos^" Ice. See 

the remark of number ISA, 
f taS. " That light bodies may have a saf- 

6cient maii^ or breadth of shadow, to sua- 
tain them," kc. That is properly to say, that , 
after the great lights, there must be great 
■hadowB, which we call reposes; because, in 
reality, the sight would be tired, if it were at* 
Iraeted by ajconiinuity of glittering otgects. 
The lights may lerra for a rcpgat to the darks,. 



and the darks to tha ligbu. I have said ia 
another place, that a group of figures ought to be 
considered as a choir of. music, in which the 
basses support the trebles, and make thorn to be 
heard with greater pleasure. These repeees are 
made two several ways, one oT which is natural, 
the other artificial. The natural is mitle by an 
extent of lights or of shadowi^ which naturaQy 
and necessai ily follow solid bodies ; or the msMK 
es of solid bodies aggrouped, when the light 
strikes upon them. Ami the artificial oonsisto in 
lh« bodies of colours, which the painter gives to 
certain things, such aa pleases him ; ahd com- 
poses them in such a manner, that they do no ^ 
injury to the objects whkh are nearthem. A 
drapery, for example, whkb is made yellow, or 
red, on iome certain place, in another place 
Bsay be brown, and will be more suitable to it,ie 
produce the effect required. We are to take oc- 
casion, as much as possibly we can, to make use 
of the first manner, and to find the repoae of 
which we speak, by the light and by the shadpw 
which naturally accompany solid bodies. But 
since the subjects on which we work are not 
always favourable to dispose the bodies aa we 
desire, a painter in such a case riiay take hia 
advantage by the bodies of colours, and put into 
such places as ought to be darkened, draperies, 
or other things, which %ve may suppose to be 
naturally brown and sullied, which will produce 
the same effect^ and give him the aame repoeea 
as the shadows would do, which couM not be 
cauaed by the disposition of the objects. 

Thus an understanding painter will make hia 
advantages both of the one manner and the other. 
And if he makes a design to be graved, he is to 
remember, that the gravers dispose not their 
colours as the painters do ; and that, by coose- 
quonce, he must take occasion to find t^e reason 
of his design in the natural shadows of the 
figures^ which he has disposed to cause the eflRtct. 
Rubens has given us a full information of this ia 
those prints of his which ho caused to be en- 
graved ; and I believe 4hat nothing was ever 
seen more beautifid in that kind; the whole 
knowledge of groups, of the lights and shadows, 
and of those masses which Titian calls a bunch 
of grapes, is there exposed so clearly to the 
sight, that the view ofthose prints, and the care- 
ful obeervation of them, might very much con- 
tribute to the forming of an able painter. The 
best and fairest of tlmn are graven by Voatcr* 
man, Pontius, and Bolsvert.all of them adminiF 
ble gravers, whose works Rubens himself toqk 
care to oversee ; and whwh,. without doubt, you 
will find to be excellent, if yon «ainine them. 
But expect not there the elegance of design, nor 
the oorreetnesi «f the outliim. 
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It ii not but the. graT«n cu, and ought lo 
imitaM Um bodiM of the eolMira by the d^eM 
of the lifhte end ehtdows, m much m thej ehaU 
judge tlwt thie imitatien may produce a good 
effect. On ihe ooolrarj, it is inponible, in way 
epinion, to give much lUnngth to what they grave» 
after the works of the eebool of Venice, and of 
«Q thoee who have had the knowledge of cokmrs, 
and of the contrast of the fighu and ihadowi^ 
without imitating in some sort the colour of the 
obfocu, according to the relatkm which they 
have to the degrees of white and Mack. We 
see certain prinu of good gravers different in 
their kinds, ithere these things tte obsenred, and 
wliich have a wonderful strength. And there 
appears in public, of late years, a gallery of 
4U-chduke Leopold, which, though very ill m- 
ven, yet shows some pkrt of the beauty of its 
originals, because the gravers who have execu- 
ted it, though otherwise they wore sufiicienily 
ignorant, have observed, in almost the greatest 
parts of their prints, the bodies of colours, in the 
relation which they have to the degrees of the 
lights and shadowi. I could wish the gravers 
irould make some reflection upon this whole re- 
mark : it is of wonderftti consequence to them ; 
fir when they have attained to the knowledge of 
these reposes, they will easily resolve those diP> 
ficulties which many tiroes perplex them; and 
then chiefly, when they are to engrave ailer a 
picture, where neither the lighu wad shadows, 
nor the bodies of thf cokNirs, are skilfully ob- 
served, though in itii other parts the picture may 

be well performed. 
1 286. ** As in a convex mirror the coUectod 
rayi strike sronger," Jtc. A convex 
mirror alters the objects which are in the middlei 
so that it seems to make them come out firom 
the superficies. The painter must do in the 
same manner, in respect of the lights and 
shadows of hii figures, to give them more re- 
lievo and more strength, 
f 290. « While the goings off* are more and 
more broken and faint, as they approach 
to the extremities,*' ftc. It is the du^y of a 
painter, even in this also, to imitate the convex 
mirror, and to place nothing which gkres either 
in colour or in light, at the borders ofhis picture : 
for which there ai% tito reasons ; the fint is, 
that the eye at the first view directs itself to the 
midst of the object which is presented to it, and 
by consequence must there neceesarily find the 
principal object; in order to its satiifiiciion ; and 
the other reason is, that the sides or borders 
being overcharged with a strong and glittering 
work, attract the eyes thither, which are in a 
kind of pain not to behold a continuity of that 
work, which is on the sudden intorrapted Iv Ihe 



borders of the picture ; iasleod of whioh, thm 
herders being lightened, and eased of so wndi 
work, the eye continues fixed on the eentre of 
the piotore, and behoUs it with grteier ploasnrs. 
It is for the same reason, that, in a great com- 
position of figures, those which, coming uMMt 
forward, are out off" by the bottom of the picture^ 
will alwmvs make an ill effiset. 

"Ab<nichefgrapes,**aM. It is soP. f 9t». 
ficiontly manifest, that Titian^ by this ju- 
dicious and familiar eonparisoo, mean^ chat a 
painter ought to coOect the objecti^ and to di^ 
poee ihem hi such a manner as to cempoee one 
whole ; the soferal eontignous parts of which 
may bo enlightened, many shadowed, and others 
of broken cokwrs to be in the tnmingp ; as on a 
bunch of grapes, muiy grape% which are the 
parts of it, are in the light, many in the shadow, 
and the rest fitintly coloured to make them go 
farther back. Titian once toU Tintorei, that in 
his greatest woHcs, a bunch of gim|ies had been 
his prmcipal nde^ and hissurest guide. 

** Pure, or unmixdd white, either draws f 390. 
an 'object nearer, or carries it off to far- 
ther distance^ It draws it nearer with black, and 
throws it backward without it,** kc. Aff agree, 
that white can snbsitt on the fbro^ground of the 
picture, and there be used without mixture ; the 
question therefore is to know, if it can equally 
subsist, and be placed in the same manner, upon 
that which is backward, the light being univer* 
sal, and the figures su p posed in a chsmpaigne 
and open fiek). 

Our author oondudes afRrmatively ; and the 
reason on wUch lie establishes his rale isthii ; 
that there being nothing which partakes more ot 
the Ugh: than whiteness, and the light being ca- 
pable of subsuting well in reuMteness, or at a 
long distance, as we daily see in the rising and 
setting of the sun, it folk>w^ that white nuy 
subsist in the same manner. In painting, the 
light and a white cokwr are but one and the 
same thmg. Add to this, that we have no 
ook)ur which more resembles the air than white, 
and by consequenoe no colour which is lighter ; 
from whence it conies, that we commonly say 
the air is hefrvy, when we see the heavens 
covered with blade clouds^ or when a thick fog 
takes from us that clearness which msjies the 
lightness or ierenity of the air. Titian, Tinto- 
ret, Paul Veronese, and all those who best un- 
derstood Kghts, have obeerved it in thii mannei^ 
and no man can go against this precept, at least 
without renouncing any skill in bmdst^pe^ which 
is an undoubted confirmation of this truth. And 
we see, that all the great masters of landscape 
have followed Titian in thii^ who has always 
onpkjed brown'and eardiy ookwis upon thf 
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lpn>p«t, Md baa TWtrfiBd fail graatMt lights Ibr 
twnotaimiee, and the back poitt of hia land- 
aoapaa. 

lt«ay be objected against this opinion) that 
white cannot nuiintaia itself hi remotenesses, 
beoanse it is ordinarily ussd to bring ihe objects 
nearer on the advanced part. It is true that so 
it is used, and that to rtry good purpose, to 
render the objects more senetble, by the oppo- 
sition of the dark, which most accompany it, and 
which retains it, as it were, by force, whether 
the daik serves it Ibr a ground, or whether it be 
oombined to'' it. For example, if you would 
make a white horse on the fbre-ground of your 
picture, it is of absolute necessity, that the 
ground must be of a mixed brown, and large 
enough, or that the furniture must be of very 
nensible odours ; or lastly, that some figure must 
be set -upon it, whose shadows and the colour 
may bring it fbrwardt. 

But it seems, say you, that blue is the most 
flying or transient colour, because the heavens 
aiid moamains, which are at the greatest dis- 
tance, are of that colour. It is very true that 
bhie is one of the lightest lind sweetest ooloura ; 
bat it is also true, that it posspases theso quali^ 
Caas eo much the more, because the white is 
mingled ui it, as the example of the distances 
4emonstrate to us. But if the light of your 
fneture be not universal, and that you suppose 
ycMir figures -in a chamber, then recall to your 
'snemory that theorem which tells you, that the 
nearer a body is to the light, and the more direct- 
ly it is opposed to us, so much the more it i» 
•nlightened, because the light grows languish- 
ing the &rther it removes from its original. 

Yon may also extinguish your white, if you 
■oppose the air to be somewhat thicker, and if 
yott foresee that this supposition will make a 
good effect in the economy of the whole work ; 
. but let not this proceed so far, as to make your 
tkgatm s6 brown, that they niay seem as it were 
in a filthy fog, or that ihey may appear to be 
part of the ground. See the fi>llowmg re- 

mant. 
f S9t. '* But as ibr pure Mack, there is nor 
thing Ibat brings the ofatjeot nearsr to (he 
night/' &e. Because black is the heaviest of 
«n oohmrs, the most earthy, and the most sensi- 
blo. This is clearly understood by the qualities 
at whiCe^ which b opposed to it, and which is, as 
wo have saki, the lightest of all colours. There 
nre few who are not of this opinion ; and yef I 
haTO known some, who have told me, that the 
Uack being on the advanced part, makes noth- 
ing but holes. Td this there is little else to be 
•oawered, but that 1)lack alwa^ makes a good 
•flieet, being set fiwward, provided it boplaoad 



there with prudence. Tou ars therefore so to 
dispose the bodies of your pictures which you 
intend to be on the iw^-ground, that those sorts 
of holes may not be perceived, and that the 
blacks may be there by masses, and insensibly 
confused. See the 47th rule. 

That which gives the relievo to a bowl, (may 
some say to me,) is the quick light, or the white, 
which appears to be on the side which is near- 
est to ns, and the black, by consequence, dis- 
tances the object. We are here' tx> beware, net 
to confound the tumbgs with the distances : the ■ 
question is only in respect of bodies, which are 
separated by some distance of a backward po- 
sition ; and not of round bodies, which are of the 
same eontinuity : the brown, which is mingled 
in the turnings of the bowl, makes thetai go off 
rather in confounding them (as we may say) 
than in blackening them. And do you not see, 
that the reflects are an artifice of the painter, to 
make the turnings seem mora fight, and that by 
this means the greatest Uaekness remains to- 
wards the middle of the bowl, to sustain the 
white, and make it deceive us with more 
pleasure? 

This rule of white and black Is of so great 
eonsequence, that unless it be exactly practised, 
it is impossible for a picture to make any great 
effect, that the masses can be disentangled, and 
the different distances may be observed at the 
first glance of the eye, without trouble; 

It may be inferred firom this precept, t^t.the^ 
masses of other colours will be so much the more 
sensible, and approach so much the nearer to die 
sight, the more brown they bear ; provided this ' 
be amongst other colours which are of the same 
species. For example, a yellow brown shall draw 
nearer to thh sight than another which is iess yd- 
bw. I said, provided it be amongst other colours 
which are of the same species; because there 
are simple colours, which naturally are strong 
and sensible, though they are dear as vermilion ; 
there cue others also, which, notwithstanding 
that they are brown, jret cease not to be soft and 
fiiint, as the blue of ultramarine. The efiect d 
a picture comes not only therefore from the 
lights and shadows, but also fitxn the nature d 
the odours. I thought it was not firom the pur- 
pose in this place to give you the qualities d 
those odours which are most in use, and whidi 
are called capital, because they serve to make 
the composition of all the rest, whose number is 
almost bfinlte. 

Red odire is one 'of the most heavy cok)uri« 

Yellow ochre is not so heavy, beouse it is 
clearer. 

And the inasticot is very light,b6pause it is a 
Tsiy dear yeUow, and veiy near to white. 
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Ultramarine^ or anire, is very iighl^ and a rarjr 
.aweatoolour# 

Vermilioii is wholly opposite to ultramarioe. 

Lake ii a middie colour betwixt ultramariBe 
apd vflrmilioo, yet it ia rather more aweet than 
hiarsh. 

Brown red.ia one of the moat ca^y and moat 
aenaible eoloure. 

Pink if in its nature an indifferent colour, that 
is very susceptible of the other odours by the 
mixture : if you mix brown red with it, you will 
make it a very earthy colour; but, on the con* 
trary, if you join it with white or Mue, you abaU 
have one of tlie moat fiunt and tender colours. 

Terra verle (or green earth) is light ; it is a 
SMan betwixt yellonlr ochre and ultramarine. 

Umbre b very aenaible and earthy; there 
is nothing but pure, black which can dispute 
with it. 

Of all blacks, that is the most earthy which is 
most remote froiA blue. According yo the prin- 
ciple which we have established of white and 
black, you will make every one of theae colours 
before named more earthy and more heavy, the 
more Uack you mingle with them ; and they will 
be Hghter, the more white yoq join with them. 
, For what ooocems broken or compound colouri^ 
we are to make a judgment of their strength 
by the force of those celours which compose 
them. All who have thoroughly underatood tl)e 
agreement of colo\uv, have not employed, them 
wholly pure and simple in their draperies, unless 
in some figure npon the for»>grottnd of the pic- 
ture; but they have used broken and compound 
colours, of which they made a harmony for the 
eyes, by mixing those whi<ih have some, kind of 
sympathy with each other, to make, a whole, 
which, has an union with the coknirs which are 
neighbouring to it. The painter who perfectly 
underatands the force and power of his colours, 
will use them most suitably to his present pur- 
pose, and according to his own discretion. 
1 966, « But let this be done relatively,'* ftc 
One body must make another body fly off, 
w such a manner that itself may be chased by 
those bodies which ai« advanced beAre iu 
<* We are to take care, and use great attention,*' 
says duinctilian, '* not only of one separate things 
but of many which follow each other, and, by a 
certain relation which they have with each other, 
are aa it were continued. In the aame manner 
ia if, in a straight street, we cast our eyn from 
one end of it to the other, wo discover at qoce 
thoae different things which are presented to the 
sight, so that we not only see the last, but w|iat- 

soevor is relating to the last. 
fSSl. ** Lot two ooatrarv eitremities never 
touch each other,** kc. The sense of 



seeing has this in eomfllon with all the rest si 
the senses, that it abbon the eootrary extreon* 
ties. And in the same manner aa our hands, 
ivhen tbay are very ooM, feel a grievoua pain 
when on the sudden we hold ihea near the fire; 
so the eyes, which find an extreme white next to 
an exti«me black, or a fiur cool axnre next to a 
hot vermilion, cannot behold theae extremitiaa 
without pain, though they fuo always attracted 
by the glaring of two contraries. 

This rule obliges us to know those coloon 
whi^ have a friendship with each other, and 
thoae which are incompatible; which we may 
easily discover in mixing together those oolouin 
of which we wookl make iridL 

And if by this mixtore they make a grscioos 
and sweet colour, which is pleasing to the sight, 
it is a sign that there is an union and a sympathy 
betwixt them ; but if, on the contrary, thai colour 
which is produced by the mixture of the two be 
harsh to the sight, we are to conclude, that there 
is a contrariety and antipathy betwixt these two 
colours. Oreen, for exampb, ia a pleasinf 
ookNir, which may come from a bine and a yellow 
mixed together; and, by oonsequence, bide and 
yellow are two colours which sympathise : and, 
on the contrary, the mixtore of Une with v^f 
milion produces a sharp, harsh, and unpleasant 
colour ; cqndude then, that blue and vermilioi: 
are of a contrary nature. And the same may 
be said of other colonn, of which you may make 
experiment, and clear that matter once far aU. 
(See the conclusion of the SSSd remark, where 
I have taken occasion to speak of the force and 
quality of every capital cokwr.) Yet yoo may 
neglect this precept, when yqur piece consisiB 
but of one or two figures, and when amongst a 
great numbe^ you would make some one figure 
more remarkable than the rest; one, I say, 
which is one #f the most oensiderable of theaub- 
ject, and which otherwiae you cannot dis tin g ui sh 
irom the rest Titian, in hb I'riumph of Bae- 
chus, having placed Ariadne on one of the bor- 
dera of the pictore, and not being able (for that 
reason) to make her remarkabla by the brigblp 
neas of light, which he was to keep in the mid- 
dle of his. picture, gave her a aearf of a vermilion 
cokmr, upon a blue drapery, as weQ to loosieB her 
from his ground, which was a blue sea, as be- 
cause aha is one of the principal figures of his 
subject, upon which he desired to attract the eye. 
Paul Venniese, in his Marriage of Caoa, b^ 
cause Christ, who is the principal figure of the 
subject, is carried aomewhat into the depth of 
the picture^ and that ho oould not make faim disb 
tinguishaUe by the strength of the lights and 
shadows, has clothed him widi vermilion and 
biije, thereby to conduct the sight to thitt figora* 
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The hostile odoiirf may be so nuich the more 
•Hied te each other, the owre you mix them with 
•Iher oolodra which mOtuaMy lympaihtxe, and 
which agree with thoae colours which you desire 

to reconcile. 
irSttS. " It is labour in Tain to paint a high* 
iiooo,''&c. Hi said in another place» 
*' endearoijr ailer that which aids your art, and 
it suitable to it, and shun whatsoever b repug- 
nant :** it is the 60th precept. If the painter 
would arrive to the end he has proposed, which 
is to deceive the siglit, he must make choice of 
such a nature a< agrees with the weakness of his 
cokNirs ; because his colours cannot aocomro<^ 
date themselves to every sort of nature. This 
rule is particularly to be observed, and well con- 
sidered, by those who paint landscapes, 
t S8S. " Let the field or ground of the pio- 
'ture," fcc. The reason of it is, that we 
are to avoid the meeting of those colours which 
have an antipathy to each other, because they 
offend the sight ; so that this rule is {irived su^ 
6ciently by the 41st, which tells us, that two 
eontrary extremities are never to touch each 
other, whether it be in colour or in light ; but 
that there ought to be a mean betwixt them, 

which padtakes of both. 
fSlS. "Letvour colours be lively, and yet 
^ot look {according to the painters' prov- 
erb) as if they had been rubbed or sprinkled 
with meal," Itc. Downer dant la fmint^ \m a 
phrase amongst painters, which perfectly ex- 
presses what it means ; which is to paint with 
clear or bright colours and dull colours together ; 
for being so mingled, they give no more life to 
the dgures, than if they had been rubbed with 
meal. They who make their flesh-colours ^tty 
white, and their shadows gray, or inclining to 
green, fall into this inconvenience. Red colours 
ia the shadows of the most delicate or finest 
flesh, contribute wonderfully to make them lively, 
shining^ and natural; butlhey are to be used 
with the same discretion, that Titian, Paul Ver- 
onese', Rubens, and Van Dyck have taugkiiis, 
bjr their example. 

To preserve the colours fresh, we must paint 
bj putting in more colours, and not by rubbing 
them in Jier they are once laid ; and (if it oouM 
ba done) they shouki be laid' just in their proper 
places, and not be any more touched, when they 
are once so placed ; because the freshness of the 
colours is tarnished and k>8t, by vexing them 
with the continual drudgery of daubing. 

All they who have coloured well have bad yet 
another maxim to maintain their colours fresh 
and flourishing, which' was to make use of white 
grounds upon which they painted, and oftentirass 
at the first stroke, without retouching any thmgf 



and witheut employing new colours, 
always used this way ; and I have seen pictorea 
fi-om the hand of that great person, painted up at 
once, whiph were of a wonderful vivacity. 

The reason' why they made use of those 
kinds of grounds is, because white at well pr^ 
serves a brightness under the transparoncy of 
colours, which hinders the air fift>m altering the 
whiteness of the ground, as that it likewise r^ 
pairs the injuries which they receive from 
the air, so that the ground and the colours assut 
and preserve each other. It is for this reason, 
that gla^sd colours have a vivacity which can 
never be imitated by the most lively and most 
brilliant colours ; because, according to the com- 
mon way, the different tinu are simply laid on, 
each in its place, one after another. So true ji 
is, that white with other strong colours^ with 
which we paint at once that which we intend to 
glaze^ are, as it were, the life, the spirit, and the 
lusu'e of iu The ancients most certainly have 
found, that white grounds were much the best, 
because, notwithstanding that inconvenience 
which their eyes received from that colour, yet 
they did not Ibrbear the use of it ; as.Ghilen testi- 
fies, in his Tenth Book of the Use of the Parta. 
*< Painters,*' says he^ *when they work upon 
their while grmuids, place before them dark 
coburs, and others mixed with blue and green, 
to recreate tlieir eyes ; because white is a glari^S 
colour, which wearies^and pains the sight more 
than any other.'* -I know not the reason why 
the use of it is lef\ off at present, if it be not that 
in our days tl^re are few painters who are cu- 
rious in their ookMirmg, or that the first strokes 
which are begun upon white are not seen soon 
enough, and that a more than French patience 
is required to wait till it be accomplished ; and 
the ground, which by its whiteness tarnishes the 
fustre of the other odours^ must be entirely cov- 
ered, to make the whole work appear plea^. 
Sngly. 

^ Let the parts which are nearest to us, f S8S, 
and most raised," &c. The reason of this 
is, that upon a flat superficies, and as much united 
as a cloth can be, when it is strained, the least 
body is very appearing, and gives a heightenmg 
to the place which it possesses: do net therefore 
load those places with coknirs, which you would 
make to torn ; but let those be well loaded, which 
you woujd have come out of the canvass. 

** Let there be so much harmony or con- f 385. 
sent in the masses of the picture, that all the 
shadowings may appear as if they were but one^** 
ftc He has said in another phice, that after 
great lights, great shadows are necessary, which 
be calb reposes. What he means by the praa* 
enc rule ia this, that whatsoever is IwMid ia 
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AoM freat ihadowt, ■bouid parUke </ t^o ool* 
oun of (ma anolhOT ; M) that tho different ooU 
oarr which are well dtstin^iibed in the ligbtii 
•tem to be but ooe in the thadows, by their 

great onion. ' 
f986. "Let the whole picture be of one 

piece," &c. That ia to My, oT one and 
die sane eontinuity of work, and as ifHie picture 
had been painted up all at once : the Latin says, 

all of one palette. 
1 887. « The looking-glass will instruct you," 

&c. The painter nust have a prmcipal 
respect to the masses, . and to the effect of the 
whole together. The looking-glass distances 
the objects, and, by consequence gives us only 
to see the masses, u which all the liitle parts are 
coofiHioded. The evening, when the night ap- 
proaches, win make you better understand this 
observation, but not so commodioosly ; ior tho 
proper lime to make it lasts but a quarter of an 
hour, and the looking-glass may be useful all the 
day. 

Since the mirror is the rule and master of all 
painters, as showing them their faults by dis- 
tancing the ob|ocrs, we may conclude, that the 
picture which maktfs not a good effect at a die- 
lance, cannot b^ well done : and a painter must 
never finish his picture, before he has examined 
it at some reasonable distance, or with a look- 
ing-glass, whether the masses of the lights and 
shadows, and the bodies of the colours, be well 
distributed. Giorgione atyl Correggio have 

made use of this method. 
1 303. ^As for a portrait, or picture by the life,** 

&c. The end of portraits is not so pr^ 
sisely, as some have imagined, to give a smiling 
and pleasing air, together with the resemblance ; 
this is indeed somewhat, but not enough. It 
eoBsists in expressing the true temper of those 
persons which it represents, and to make known 
their physiognomy. If tho person whobi you 
draw, for example, be naturally sad, you are to 
beware of giving him any gayety, wfaidi would 
always be a thing which is foreign to his counte- 
nance. If he or she be merry, you are to make 
that good humour appear, by the expressing of 
those parts where it acts, and where it shows 
itself. If the person be graVe and maj«itical, 
the smiles, or laughing, which is' too sensible, 
will take off from that majesty, and make it look 
chiklish and indecent. In short, the painter who 
has a good genius, must make a true discern- 
ment ^all Uiese things ; and if he understands 
physiognomy, it will' bo more ^asy to him, and 
he wHl succeed better than another. Pliny tells 
js, " That Apelles made his pictures so very 
Kke, that a certain physiognomist and fortono- 
t^er itM t *a related by Appion the 



king on I 
m those 



rian) foretoM, by lookii 

of their deaths, whqm those pictures rcpresent- 
^ ; or at what time their death happened, tf 
sudi persons were already dead. 

" You are to take the utmost care, that f 403. 
broad lighu may be joined,*' &c. This 
must be done tenderly, yet not so as to make 
our colours die, hy force of tormenting then; 
but that you should mix them as hastily as yoa 
can, and not retouch the same placoi if conv^ 
niently you can avoid it, , 

<* Broad lighu,*' &c. It is m vain to f 408. 
take pains if you cannot preserve large 
lights ; because without them your work wiS 
never make a good effect at a distance, and iJeo 
because little lighu are confused, and effaced 
proportionably as you are at a diatanoe from ih« 
picture. This was the perpetual maum of Cor- 
reggio. 

"Ought to have somewhat of great- -t417, 
noes in them, and their outlines to be 
noble," kc. As the pieces oC antiquity wiA 
evidently show us. 

" There is nothing mare pemidons to f 4lt. 
a. youth," &c. It is common to place 
ourselves under the discipline of a master, ol 
whom we have a good, opinion, and whose man- 
ner we are apt to embrace with ease ; whkh 
Ukes root more deeply in us, and augments, the 
more we see him work, and the more we copj 
after him. This happens oflentimes to diat de- 
gree, and makes so great an impression in the 
mind of the scholar, that he cannot give his ap- 
probation to any other manner whauoever, and 
believes there is no man under the cope of 
heaven who is so knowing as lus master. 

But what is most remarkable in this point is, 
thai nature appears to us always like that man- 
ner which we k>ve, and in which we have been 
Uught ; which is just like a glass through which 
we behold objecu, and which oommonieates its 
colour to thenn without our perceiving it. After 
I have said this, you may see of what conse- 
quence is the choice of a good master, and of 
following in our begoining Uie manner of those 
who have come nearest to natnrs. And bow 
much injury, do you think, have the 31 manners 
which have been in France done to the painters 
of that nation, and what hinderance have they 
been to the knowledge of what is woU done, or of 
arriving to what is so, when once we know itf 
The Italians say to those whom they see infect- 
ed with an ill manner, which they are not abta 
to forsake^ " If you knew just nothing, you would 
soon learn something.!' 

" Search whatsoever is aiding to your 1 433, 
art, and convenient; and avoid those 
things which are repugnant to i^" &c. This k 
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' Ml aAnnblD role ; * |MiDt«r oagbt to have it 
l^rpctually prewnt in hm mind and wanwary. 
It rMolvet thoM difliculliM whack the rules 
beget ; it kioseiMi his bands, and assikts bis iui» 
dentinding; m short, ibis is the rule which 
sets the painter at liberty ; because it leaches 
him, that be ought not to subject histself ser- 
Tildj, and be bound, like an apiNrentice, to the 
nles of his art ; but that the rules of his art 
ought to be subject to him, and not hinder him 
from following the dictates of bis geniui^ whkh 

is superior to them. 
t4S4. "Bodies of diverse natures, whkh 

^o Bggrouped, or combined together, 
are agreeable and pleasant to the sight f*^ &o« 
As flowers, friuis, animals, skins, satins, vel- 
vets, beaatiful flesh, works of siItst, armours, 
instrumenta of music, ornaments of ancient 
sacrifices, aqd many other pleasing diversities 
which may present themsalTes to the painter^ 
imagination. It is roost certain, that the di- 
versity of objects recreates the sight, when 
they are without confusiott, and when they di* 
■amish nothing of the sulgeet on which we work. 
Ezperienee tsaches us, that the eye grows 
weary with poring perpetually on the sama 
thmg; not only on pictures, but even on na- 
ture itself: lor who is he, who would not be 
tired in tha walks of a long forest, or with b^ 
hoUing a large phtin which is naked of trees, 
or in the sight of a ridge of mountains, which, 
instead of pleasure, give us only the view of 
heighu and bottoms ? Thus to content and fill 
the eye of the understanding, the best authors 
have had the address to sprinkle their works 
with pleasing digressions, with which they rec- 
reate the minds of readers. Discretion in this, 
as in all other things, is the surest guide ; and 
as tedious digressions, which wander from their 
subject, are impertment ; so the painter who, 
under pretence of diverting ihe eyes, would fill 
his picture with such varieties as alter the truth 
of the history, woukl make a ridiculous piece 
of painting, and a mere gallimaufry of his 

work. 
1 435. *' As also those things which stoem to 

be slightly touched, and performed with 
ease," Itc. This ease attracts our eyes and 
spirits so much the more, because it is to be 
presumed, that a noble work, which appears so 
easy to us, is the product of a skilful hand, 
which is master of iu art. It was in this part 
that Apelles (bund himself superior to ProtogA- 
nos, when he blamed him for not knowmg when 
to lay down his pencil, and, as I may almost 
■ay, to make an siid of finishing his piece. And 
it was on this account he plainly said, " That 
nothing was more prejudicial lo painters, than 



too much eiactness ; and that the gnaicst part , 
of them know not when ihey had done enough f* 
as we have likewise a proverb, which says, 
"An Englishman never knows when be is 
well." It is true, that the word enmigh is very 
difikult to understand. What you liave to do, 
is to consider your subject thoroughly, and in 
what manner you intend to treat it, aooording t« 
your cules, and the ibrce of your genius ; after 
this, you are to work with all the ease, and fU- 
tfae speed you can, without breaking your head 
so very much, and being so very imiustrious in 
starting scruplss to yourself, and creating difli- 
eulties in your work. But it is impossible to 
have this facility without possessing perfectly all 
the precepto of tbe art, and to have made it h»> 
bitual to you : for ease consisu in shaking pro- 
cisely that work which you ought to make, and 
to set every thing in its proper place with spoed 
and readiness, which cannot be done without 
the rules ; for they are the assured means of 
conducting you to the end that you desigBi 
with pleasure. It is then nawt oerUin, (thoi^ 
against the opinbn of many,^ that the rules give . 
facility, quiet of mind, and readiness of band 
to the stowest genius ; and that the same rules 
increase and guide that ease in those who bava 
already received it at their birdi, fiom the 
happy influence of their stars. 

From whence it follows, that we may oon- 
skler facility two several ways ; either simply, 
as diligence, and a readiness of mind, and of 
the hand ; or, as a disposition in the mind tr 
remove readily all those diflkwlties which can 
arise in the work.^ Tbe first proceeds firom an 
active temper full of fire ; and the second from 
a true knowledge and full possession of idalli- 
Ue rules : the first is pleasmg, but it is not al- 
ways without anxiety, because it often leads us 
astray; and, on the contrary, the last makes ua 
act with a repose of mind and wonderful tran* 
quiUity, because it ascertains us of the good* 
ness of our work. It is a great advantage to 
possess the first ; but it is the height of perlee* 
tion to have both in that manner which Rubens 
and VaB Dyck possessed them, excepting the 
part of design, or drawing, which both of them 
too much neglected. 

ThoM who say, that the rules are so far from 
giving us this facility, that, on tbe conliary, tfasj 
pdzxle and perplex the mind, and tie dm hand, 
are genecmlly such people who have passed half 
their lives in an ill practioo of paintmg, the , 
habit of which is grown so inveterate in them, 
that to change it by the rules, is to take, as it 
were, their pencils out of their handS| and to 
put them out of condition of doing any thing 
in the same manner as we make a countrymaa 
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dumb, wiwm we will not allow to spetk, bat hf 
the role* of |raiiijnar. 

OhseiVtt, if you pleai^ that tlw frcUitj and 
iili^mceof which I sp^ke, oomuia not in that 
which w^ call bdU strokea, and a frve handling 
of the pencil, if it makes not a great effect at a 
diitance : that sort of freedom belongs rather to 
a writing-master than a painter. I say yet farw 
ther, that it is almost impossible, tb^t things 
which are painted should appear true and nat* 
ural, where we obserre theso sorts of bold 
strokes. And all those who have come nearest 
to nature, have never used that manner of paint- 
ing. Those tender hairs, and those hatching 
strokes of the pencil, whic6 make a kind </ 
minced meat in painting, are very fine, I most 
confess, but they are nevte 'able to deceive the 

sight. 
t44t. *'Nor till you have present in your 

mind a perfect idea of your woric," &c. 
If you will have pleasure in painting, you ought 
to have so well cohsidered the economy of 
your work, that it may be entirely made and 
disposed in your head, before it be begun upon 
the cloth. You must, I say,' foresee Uie effect 
of the groups, (he grorjnd, and the lights and 
riiadows of every thing, the harmony of the 
colours, and the intelligence of all the subject, 
in such a manner, that whatsoever }<Vu shall put 
upon thl» cloth, may be only a copy of what is 
in your mind. If you make use of this con- 
duct, you wiQ not be put to the \rouble of so 

often changing and rechanging. 
1 44S. '* Let the eye be satisfied, in the first 

place, even against and above all other 
reasons,** he. This passage has a respect to 
some particular licenses which a painter ought 
to take ; and, as I despair not to treat this mat- 
ter more at large, I ac^oum the reader to the 
first opportunity l^Aich I can get (or his father 
satisfaction on Mis point, to tlie bes; of my 
ability. But Ik general, he nay hold for -cer- 
tain, that those licenses are good which con- 
tribute to deceive the sight, without corrupting 
the trutbif the subject on which the painter is 

to work. 
1 4tf . ** Profit yourself by the counsels of the 

knowing,'* Ice. Parrhasius and Clitoa 
teought themselves much obliged to Socrates 
for the knowledge which he gave them of the 
passions. (See their dialogue in Xenophon, 
towards the end of the third book of Memoirs.) 
** They who the most willingly bear reproof,'* 
says Pliny* - the Younger, " aro the rery men 
in whom we find more to commend than in 
other people." Lysippus was extremely pleased 

-Lib. viiLm. 



when Apelles told him his opinion ; and Apol* 
lea as orach when Lysippus toM him his. Tfiisi 
which Praxiteles said of Nicias, in Piay«^ 
shows the soul of an accomplished andan hiaa- 
Ue man. " Praxiteles being asked, which of 
Ml his works he /alued most f « Those," sspi 
he, *< which Nicias has retouched." So muuh 
account he made of his criticims and his opin- 
ions. You know the common practioe of Apel- 
les : when he had finished any work, he exposed 
it to the sight of all paasengen^ and concealed 
himself ta hear the censure of his faullp, wiih 
the prospect of making his advantage of ihe in- 
formations which unknowingly they gave him ; 
being sensible that the people would cxamiBe 
his works mocje rigorously than himself, and 
would not forgive the least mistake. 

The opinkms and oounsehi of many together 
are always preferable to the adrice « one 
single person. And Cicero wonders, thai any 
are besotted on their ovm productions, and say 
to one another, <* Very good, if your vrorin 
please you, mine are not onpleasing to me.' f 
In effect, there are many who, (hrough presam|K 
lion, or out of shame to be reprehended, never 
let their works be seeh. But there is nothhif 
Csn be of worse consequence ; " for the disease 
is nourished and increases,** says Virplj 
'* while it is concealed." ** There are none 
but fools," says Horace, « who^ out of ahame- 
fiicedness, hide their ulcers, which, if sbowa^ 
might euily be healed : 

Stultomm Ineurata Bnlos pudor uloera cdat**| 
There are others, who have not altogether so 
much of this foolish bashfuloess, and who ask 
every one*s opinion with prayers and earnest- 
ness ; but if you freely and ingcnfiously give 
them notice of their faults, they niver fail to 
make some pitiful excuse for them ; or, which 
is worse, they take in ill part the service which 
you thought you did them, which they but 
seemingly desired of you, and out of an estab- 
lished custom amongst the greatest part of 
painters. If you desire to get yourself any 
honour, and acquire a reputation by your 
works, there is no surer way than to diow 
them to persons of good sense, and chiefly to 
those who are critics in the art \ and to take 
their counsel with the same mildness, and the 
same sincerity, as you desired them to give it 
you. You must also be industrious to disco\'er 
the opinion of your enemies, which is com- 
monly the truest ; for you may be assured, that 
they will give you po quarter, and allow no- 
thing to complaisance. 
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f 4M. " Bot if ymi hxn no knowing friend," 
)fcc, QatnetUian givM the rvaaon of 
Ibif I wben he ny^ " that tlie beet oieana to 
correct our ftnha is doubtleea thie, to remove 
flur deaigna oat of eight, ibr aome epace of ttine, 
and not to look upon our pieturea) to the eiid« 
thai after thla interral we may look on them 
aa it were with other eyes, and ai a new 
work, which was of another hand, and not. our 
owB.^ Our own productions do but teo much 
flatter us ; they are always too pleasing, and it 
k impossible not to be fond of them at the mo« 



edy the gift of natnre. Let every one there-* 
ibre endeavour to understand his imn tJileat, 
and, without flattering himself let him make 
a true jutlgmen(«f his own ▼irtues, and hia own 
defects and Tiees, that he may not appear to 
have loss judgment than the eomedians, who 
do not alwayp cbdose the best pkys, but those 
which are best for them ; that is, those which are 
ibost in the compass of their acting. Thus 
we are to fix on thoee things for which we have 
the strongest inclination. And if it sometimes 
happens, that we are forced by necessity to 



ment of their oooceptioo. They are children of apply omseives to such other tfainge, to which 



a tender age,, which are not capable of draw- 
ing our hatred on them. It is said, that apes, 
as Boon as they have brought their young into 
(he world, keep their eyes continually fastened 
on tfiem, and are never weary of admiring their 
beau^ ; so amorous is nature of whatsoever 

she produces. 
1 458. •* To the end that he may cultivate 
those talents which make his genius," &c. 
Qui sua metltar poudeza. ferre potest. 
** That we may undertake nothing beyond our 
forces, wn must endeavour to know them." 
On this prudence our reputation depends. Cic- 
ero calls it " a good grace/* because it makes 
a man seen in his greatest lustre. " It is,*' 
aaya ho,'* " a becoming grace, which we shaQ 
eaallj make appear ,.if we are careful to cuUi- 
▼ate that which nature bos given its in propri- 
etor, and made our own i provided it bo no vice 
•r imperfection. We ought to undertake no- 
thing which is repugnant to nature in general ; 
and when we have paid her this duty, we are 
bound so religiously to follow our own nature, 
that though many things which are more serious 
and more important present themselves to us, 
yet we ore always to conform our studies and 
our exercises to our natural inclinations. It 
avails nothing to dispute against nature, and 
think to obtain what she refuses ; for then we 
eternally follow what we can never reach ; for, 
as the proverb says, there is nothing can please, 
nothing can be graceful, whicli we enterprise in 
apilo of Minerva; that is to say, in spite of 
nature. When we have considered all these 
things attentively, ii will then be necessary 
that every man should regard that in particular 
which nature has made hu portion, and that he 
should cultivate it with care. It is not his busi- 
ness to give himself the trouble of trying 
whether it will become him to put on . the na- 
ture of another man, or, a* one would say, to 
act tb« person of another ; there is nothing 
which can more become us, than what is prop- 
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we are mv ways uclmed,' we must bring it so 
about, by our care and industry, that if we per- 
form them not very well, at least we may not 
do them so very iH, as to ^ shamed by them : 
we are not so much to strain ourselves, to make 
those vtftues appear in us which really we 
have not, as to avokl thoae in^Mffectioas which 
may dishonour us." These are the thoughts 
and the words of Cicero^ which I have trans- 
lated, retrenching only such things as were of no 
ooncemmem to my subject : I was not of opin- 
ion to add any thing, and the reader, I doubt 
not, will find his satisfaction in them. 

" While you meditate on these truths, f 4M. 
and observe them diligently,'* jic There 
is a great connexion , betwixt this precept and 
that other, which tells you, ** That you are to 
pass no day without a line.** It is impossible to 
become an able artist, without making your art 
habitual to you ; and it is impossible to gain an 
exact habitude^ without an infinite number of 
acts, and without perpetual practice. In all arts 
the rules of them are learned m little time ; but 
the perfection is not acquired without a kmg 
practice and a severe diligence. *< We never 
saw, that laziness produMd any thing which 
was excellent,** says Maximus Tyrius ;* and 
Q,uinctilian telle us, '* That the arts draw their 
beginning from nature ;*' the want we often have 
of them causes us to search the means of be- 
ooming able in them, and exercise makes us en- 
tirely nnasiers of them. > 

"The morning is thd best and most t401 
proper part of the day,** Ac. Because 
then the imagination is not clouded with the 
vapours of meat, nor distracted by visits, which 
are not usually made in the morning ; and the 
mind, by the sleep of the foregoing night, is re* 
freshed and recreated from the toils of former 
studies. Malherbe says well to this purpose, 

Le plus beau de nos Joois, est dans leur aatinas* 
The sprightly mom Is the best part of the dajr> 
s 'DiaaM. 
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t4A8. ^L«l M day ptM ov«r 7011, wkhout a 
line, &C. That U to ny, witboul worit- 
iag, without gi^^faig mndo atrokw of the pencil or 
the cpayoo. This was the praoept of ApeUee ; 
and it ti ofMnach the BMte naoenitj, became 
paioting is an art of omcb leafth and time, and 
ii not 10 be learned witboat great practice. Mi> 
ehael Aogelo, at the age oJT fourscore yean, 
aaid, ** That he learned aomething eveiy 

day.»» 
1 47S. ** Be ready to pot into your table-book," 
&c. Aa it waa the custom of Titian and 
the Carraches. There are yet remaining in the 
haniH oTaome who are curious in painting, many 
thougiita and observations which those great 
men hare made on. paper, and in their table- 
books, which they carried continually about 



t476. '* Wine and good cheer are no great 
irienda to painting ; they serve only to 
recreate the mind, when it is oppressed and 
^Mot with iaboiu*,*' &e. " During the time/' 
nys Pliny,* " thai Protogenes was drawing the 
picture of Jalysus, which was the beet of all his 
works, be took no other nourishment than Lu- 
pines, mixed with a little water, ^hich served 
him both ibr meat and drink, ibr fear of Egging 
his imagination, ^y the luxury of his food.*' Mi- 
chael Angelo, while he was drawing his Day of 
Judgment, fed only on bread and wine at dinner ; 
and Vasari observes in his liie, that he was so 
sober, that he slept but little, and thai he often 
rose in the night to work, as being not disturbed 

by the vapours of his thin re)»asts. 
1 478. *" But delights in the libeity which be* 
longs to the bachelor's estale," &c. We 
never see large, beautiful, and weli-usied fruits 
proceeding from a tree which is encompassed 
round, and choked with thoins and briars. Mai^ 
riage draws a world of business 00 our hands, 
subjects us to law-suits, and loads us with mul- 
titudes of domestic cares, which are as so many 
thorns that encompass a painter^ and hinder 
him from producing his works in that perfection 
of which otherwise he is capable. Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, and Hannibal Carrache, were 
never married :. and amongst the ancient paint- 
ers we find none recorded for being married, but 
only Apelles, uv whom Alexander the Great 
made a present of his own mistress Canipaspe ; 
which yet I would have understood, without 
qfience to the institution of marriage; ibr that 
^s down many blessings upon families, by the 
carefulness of a virtuous wife. If marriage be 
91 general a remedy against ooncupiaeence, it 
» doubly so in respect of painters, who are 
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more Grecpiently ander the oecaaioBa «f s^ loaa 
■ether men, becaose they aie under a freguewt 
neoeistty of seeing natmwbaio-fiiced. LeCersty 
one examine hia own atrengih upon this point ( 
bat let him prefer the interest of his sodt to that 
of his art, andof hia fbrtme. 

•< Painting nftlttrally withdraws from t4Bfll 
noise and tumult," lu, I have said at 
the end of the first remark, that both poeuy and 
painting were upheld by tlw atrength of iaMgi* 
nation. Now there is nothing which waims it 
more than repose and solitude; becaose, in that 
estate^ the mind being freed from ail aorta of 
bosiness, and in a kind of sanctuary, mdiataibed 
by vexatious visits, is more capable of farming 
noble thooghti^ and of application to its studiea : 

Csrmlna secessom serltieatls, et otia qottnmL 

Good verse recess and solitude requireL 
And ease Itom cares, and iindisturlied desires. 

We may properly say the same of painting, by 
reason of its conformity with poetiy, as I have 
shown in the first remark, 

"Let not the covetous design of grow- 1484. 
ing rich," &c We read in Pliny, that 
Nicias refused sixty talents* from King Attalua, 
and rather chose to make a free gift of his picture 
to his country. <* I inquired of % prudent man," 
says a grave author,* '* in what times thoseno- 
' ble pictures were made, which now we see ; and 
desired him to explain to me some of their ob- 
jects, which I did not well understand. I asked 
him likewise the reason of that great negligence, 
which is now visible amongst painters ; and from 
whence it proceeded, that the most beautiful aits 
were now buried in oblivion; and principally 
painting, a faint shadow of which is at present 
remaining to us ? To which he thus replied, 
that the immoderate desire of riches had pro- 
duced this change : ^ of old, when naked virtue 
had her charms, the noUe arts then flourished in 
their vigour; and if there was any contest 
amongst men, it was only who should be the fiiat 
discoverer of what might be of advantage to 
posterity. Lysippus and Myron, those renown- 
ed sculptors, who could give a soul to brass, left 
no heirs, no inheritance, behind them ; becmuse 
they were more careful of acquiring &me than 
riches. But as ior us of this present age, it 
seems, by the manner of our conduct, that we 
upbraid antiquity for being as covetous of virtue 
as we are of vice : wonder not so mnch, thersi 
fore, if painting has k>Bt its strength and vigour, 
because many are now of opinion, that a heap of 
gold is much more beautiful than all the pictursa 
and statues of Apelles and Phidias, and all the 
noble per&nnances of Greece." 

^Petron. Arbttei. 
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I ffoott Bol exact to great u act oC absli* 
atiiea firom our modem paintprt ; for I am not 
ifpioraiit, 4hat ibp hope'of gain is a wowleflal 
dMVp ipar in arty, And that it givM indwiry to 
Um artbt; fiom wboneo it waa that Invanal 
■aid, even of tho Oredia tbenuehrea, who won 
lheinv«atoc»of painling, and wha fint under* 
itood all the gracea of it, and its whde penbctien^ 
Gnocmas eflorlcns. In Coblam, JoMeris, fUt 
A hungir Greek, tf bidden, scales the sUet . 

But I oould heartily wish, that the same hope 
which flaUers them, did not also corrupt then ; 
and did not snatch out of their hands a lame im- 
perfect piece, rudely daubed over with too tittle 

reflection, and too much haste. 
1 487. *' The qualities requisite to ihrm an eSf 
ceOent painter" kc It is to be co»- 
leosad, that very few painters have those quali- 
ties which are required by our author, because 
there are very few who are able painters. There 
waa a time, when only they who were of noble 
Uood were permitted to exercisei this art ; be* 
cause it b to be presumed, that all these ingre- 
iienta of a good painter are not ordinarily found 
in men of vulgar birth. And, in aU appearance, 
we may hope, that though there be ao edict in 
France which takes away the liberty of paintmg 
from those to whom natnre has refused the hon- 
our of being bom gentlemen, yet at least that the 
Royal Academy will admit henceforward only 
anch, who being endued with all the good quali* 
ties, an4 the talents which are required for painU 
lag, those endowments may be to them instead of 
an honourable birth. It is oertain, that which 
debases painting, and makea it descend to the 
vileet and most despicable kind of trade, is the 
grent multitude of painterii who have neither no* 
Me souls, nor any talent for the art, nor even so 
much as common sense. The origin of this 
groat evil is, that there have always been admi^ 
Cad into the schools of painiiog, all sorts of chil* 
dren promiscuously ,witiiooiexamination of ihem, 
and without observing (for some convenient 
fpace of time) if they were conducted to this art 
by their inward disposition, and all necessary 
' taleou, rather than by a foolish inclination of 
Cbeir own, or by the avarice of their relations, 
who put them to painting, as a uade which they 
balimre to be somewhat more gaiaiiil than an* 
other. The qualities properly required are these 
IbUoMring :— 

A fuod judgment, that they may do nothing 
a^inat reason and verisimiiity. 

A docile mind, that they may profit by in* 
■trueciom, and receive^ without arrogance, the 
opiuoB of every one, and prioeipaHy c? knowing 



A aoUeheartt that they may prapasef^lo 
tfaemselfee, and reputation rather than tkknut 

A sublimity and reach ef thought, In eonealve 
nmdily, to produoa beautiful ideas, and to weik 
on their sulQeott nobly, and after a lofty man- 
ner, wherein we may observe somewhat that ta 
delicate, ingsnioos, and oneommoai 

A warm and vigorous &n^, to arrive at least 
to some degree ef perfection, without being tired 
with the pains and study which are requued in 
painting. 

Health,- to resist the dissipation of spirits, 
which are apt to be consumed by pains-takingi 

Youth, liecanse pamttng requires a great ex* 
perienea, and a long practice. 

Beauty, or handsomeness, bscaoso a painter 
pSaints himself in aU his pictures ; and nature 
loves to prodooe her own likeness. 

A convenient fortune^ that he may give his 
whole time to study, and may work cheeifidlyi 
without being haunted with the dreadful image 
of poverty, ever present to his mind. 

LalKMtr, because the speculation is nothing 
without the practice. 

A love for his art : we toffer nothing in the 
labour which is pleaaing to us; or if it happen 
that we sttftbr, we are pleased with the pain. 

And to be under the discipline of a knowing 
master, &e. Because all ilspende on the b^ 
ginnings ; and because commonly they take the 
manner of their master, and are formed' aoeoid- 
ing to his gusto. See verse 4tt, and the re- 
mark upon it. All these good qualities are In* 
signi6caQt, and unprofitable to thd painter, if 
some outwaid dispositions are wanting to him. 
By which I mean fiivourable times, such as are 
times of peace, which is the nurse of ail noUe* 
arts; there must also some fair occasion offer to 
make their skill manifest, by the performance of 
some considerable work within their power ; and 
a protector, who must be a person of authority, 
one who takes upon himself the care of their 
fortune, at least in some measine, and knowa 
how to speak well of them in time and place cen- 
venienc *' It is of much importance,** says the 
younger Pfiny, '* in what titees virtue appears. 
And there ai no wit, howsoever eneei.ent it may 
be, which can make itself immediately known ; 
time and opportunity are necesnry m it, and a 
person who can ataist us wiia nis favour and be 
n Mecmnas to us.*^ 

«And life is so short, that it is not suf- 1496. 
ficient for so k>ng an art," &e. Not only 
painting, but all other arts, coosiaereo m theii»- 
selves, requifp almost an inhnuetlme to possess 
them perfectly. It is in this sense, mat Hippo- 
crates begins his Aphorisms with this saying, 
•*Tbatartislong, and life is short But if we 
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MBiiibrarti M liMjr ik« ia us, andftdeoiidiiif to 
a cwtatn dafcros of pei!«etioD, MiiBcieiit anough 
to «oke it known that we poneti thorn aboro 
the oonmoo tort, and are eonpaiativdy bettor 
than moot others, we aball not find that life is too 
Aon oo that aoooiiat, provided our time be well 
enpioyed^ liie tniOi that pointing it an art 
wiMeh it difficult,, and a great oadertaking ; but 
ihajr who are endued with th^ qaaliiiea that are 
neeeanry to it, have no reaoon to be discouraged 
by that apprehenaion. ** Labour alwajn appeara 
diiBcuU before it i« tried."* The paanges bj 
tea, and the knowledge of the atan^ iiaTe been 
thought impoaaible, which notwithatanding have 
been found and connpaaMid, and that with eaaa, 
by ihoee who endeavoured after theoL *' It ia a 
ahaaieful thuig,*' aaya Cicero,t <' to be weary of 
in^iry, when what we aearch ia eaeailenL" 
That which cauaea ua to kwe moat of our time, 
ia the repugnance which we natnraliy have to 
labour, and the ignorance, the malice, and the 
negligence of our maatera : we waale much of 
oar time in walking, and talking to no nMumer 
of purpoee, in making and receiving idle viaita ; 
in play, and other pleaaurea which we indulge; 
without reckoning thoae houra which we kiae in 
the too great care of our bodiea ; and in aleep, 
which we often lengthen out till the day ia (kr 
advanced ; and thoa we past that Ufo which we 
raekon to be abort, becaoae we count by the 
yeara which we have lived rather than by thoae 
which we have employed in atudy. It iaevi* 
dent, that they who lived before ufr.-faave paased 
through all thoae difficultiea, to arrive at that per- 
fection which we diacever in their worka ; though 
they wanted aome of the advaniagea which we 
. poaaeaa, and none had laboured for them aa they 
have done for ua. For it ia certain, that thoae 
ancient maatera, and thoae of the laat preceding 
agaa, hare lefl auch beautiful pattema to ua, that 
a better and more happy age can never be than 
ours ; and chiefly under the roign-of our preaeot 
king, who encouragea all the noble aru, and 
Bparea nothing, to give them the ahare of that 
felicity of which he ia ao bountiful to his king- 
dtm \ and to conduct them with all manner of 
•dvantagea to that auprenie degree of excellence, 
wbich may be worthy of auch a maater, and of 
iM aovereign love which he baa for them. Let 
na therefore put our handa to the work, without 
beioc diacouraged by the length of time which ia 
requuita for our atudiea ; but let ua aeriously 
contrive how to proceed, with the best order, 
and to follow a ready, diligent, and well-under- 
stood method, 
faoa *• Take courage, therefore, O ye noble 
youtha! ye legitimate oApring of Miners 
•Teget.de Be Mim.Ub.s. tukLdaftau 



va* who are bam under Hw ndkunoa d( ah»ppf 
phmaty" Itc Our author intcnda not bare ta 
atfw in a barren, un^tefid ground, where hii 
precepta-caa bear ao fruit : be ipeoka to young 
painters, but to auch only, who are bom under 
the influohce of a bappy ata^pthat ia to aay, 
tboao who have received from nature the neeta 
aary diapoaitiooi of becoming great m the art of 
piinting; and not to thoae whofoUow that atudy 
through caprice, or by a aottish inclination, or 
for lucre, who are either incapable of reeeiving 
tbe prreepta, or will make a bad uae of thaaa 



*< Yen will do weU,* &c Our author -(MtL 
apeaka not hero of the first rodimenta of 
diiarigp ; aa, hr example, tbe management of the 
pencil, the juat reUtion whidi the copy oug^ lo 
have to the original, &c. He auppoaea, that be- 
fore be begina his studieo, one ought lo have a 
facility of hand, lo imitate tbe beat deaigna, and 
the nobleat picturaa and atatuea ; that, in few 
words, he ahoidd have made hunaelf a key, 
wherewith to open the doaet of Minerva,' and lo 
enter into diat aacred place, where ihoae feir 
treaaurea are to be found in all abundance, and 
even offer themaelvea to ua, to make our advai^ 
tage of them, by our care and gcnina. 

<* To begin with geometry,** &e. Bo- 1 60i. 
eauie that ia the ground of perapoctive, 
without which, noUiing ia to be done ia painting. 
Beaidea, geometry ia of great uae in architec- 
ture, and in all things which are of its depend- 
ence ; it is particularly neceaaary Ibr acnlpi* ' 

tO(S« 

" Set youTMlf on deaigning, after the fSlO, 
aacieiit Greeks,'* Itc Because they are 
the rule of beauty, and give uaa good goato; far 
which roaaon'it ia very proper to tie ourselvea to 
them, I mean generally apeaking ; but the pai^ 
ticidar fruit which we gather from them, ia what 
follows : To learn by heart four aeveral airs el 
heads, of a man, a woman, a chiM, and aa old 
man. I mean thoee which have the moot geao- 
ral appprobation ; for example, thoae of the Apol- 
lo, of the Venue do Medicu, of the little Nero, 
(that u, when he was a chiU,) and of the god 
Tiber. It wooM be a good means of loammg 
them, if when you have deaigned one afker tbe 
atatue itaeU*, you design it immediately after fima 
your own imagination, without aeeing it; and 
afierwarda examine, if your own work be oon- 
formable 4o the first design; thu* exerdsfaig 
youraelf on the same head, and turning it on tan 
or twelve aides. . Ton must do the aamo lo tba 
leet, to the handa, to the whole figursu Botta 
understand the beauty of these figurea, and tba 
juatneaa of their outUnaa, it will be neoaamry la 
leamanaiomj. When I apaakof tarn kmk, 
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aad foor fifWrM, I pretand not toliiiiderajiy one 
firoB ^Migning wauty oih«ri, after this fint 
•tudj; but mj memniiig u only to ibow by this, 
Ibnt a treat nuiety of thingi tiDdeita)tea at the 
iane tone, diadpatee the imagination, and fain- 
den aU the profit; in the aame manner, as toQ 
BMny aorta of mtet are not easily digett«d, hot 
ooirapt intheatomaeb, instead of nouiidiing th» 

pnrtau 
t f 11. " And eeaae not dqr or night Iraq lar 
bodri tni by your continual practice,'* &c. 
In the firat prineiplea^ the itudenta have not so 
much need of precepts as of practice { and the 
aatiqae statues being the rule of beauty, yoo 
BNiy exercise yonrselTes in imitatmg them, ifith- 
Ottt Apprehending any consequence of ill habits 
and bad ideaa, which can be fermed in the squl 
of a young beginner. It is not aa in the school 
of n master, whose manner and whose gusto are 
ill, and under whose discipline the schohu' spoils 

himself the mor e he exetdses. 
f 514. ** And wheA afterwards your judgment 
shall grow stronger,*' Itc. It is necessary 
to hnee thefoul weH ibrmed, and to hare a right 
jndgment to make the app^tion ofhis rules upon 
good pietures , and to take* noching'but the good. 
Fur there are aome who imagine, that whaUK>- 
•fw they find in the picture of a aoaster who 
has aeqirired r^Nitatien, must of necessity.be ex* 
eaUent : and • these kind of people never fiul, 
when they copy, to lUlow the bnd as well as the 
good things, and to obeerre them so much the 
■Mre^ because they seem to be extraordinary, and 
out of the coaunon road of others, so that ai last 
tfaey eome tomake a law and precept of them.- 
Too ought not also to imitate ' what is truly 

rod in a crude and groas manner, ao that 
tnay be found out in your woiks, that what* 
Mnrer beautiee there are in thejn,^comefifom 
r such a maeter. But, in this, im». 



tnte (he beei^ who pick from ef ery flowet that 
which they find most proper in it to make honev* 
In the same manner, a young painter sheiiid 
collect ^rom many pictures what he finds to be 
the most beautiibl ; and from his several ooUeo- 
tions form that manner which thereby he makes 

his own. 
fSSO. *A certain grace which was wholly 
natural and peadiar to him,*' &c. Ra* 
phael in -this may be compared to ApeOes, who, 
in praising the works of other pamters, saic^ 
''Thatgracefulness was wanting to them; and 
that, wiiout vanity, he might say, it was his 
own peculiar portion." See the remark on the 
£18th verse. 

*^ Julio Romano, educated firom his ffiSS. 
childhood in the country of the Muses," 
Jtc. He means in the studies of the Mbt kt- 
trt$f and above att in poesyi which be infinitely 
bved. It appears, that he forand bis ideai^ and 
made his gusto, ttcm reading Homer ; and in 
that imitated Zeuxis and Polygnotus, who, as 
Maximus Tyrius relates^ treated their subjects 
in their picture* as Homer did. in his poetry. 

To these remarks I h&ve annexed the opin- 
ions of our author, upon the best and chiefest 
painters of the two foregoing ages. He tells 
you candidly, and briefly, what were their ex* 
ceUencies, and What their fiulings. 

**! pass in silence many thing* which tMl. 
will be more amply treated in ttie ensn* 
ing Commentary." It is evideot by this, bow 
much we k>se, and what damage we have sua* 
tained by our author's deaths since thoee con* 
mentaries had undoubtedly contained things of 
high value and of great instruction. 

"To intrust with the Muses," kc fMi. 
That is to say, to write in verso ; pootiy 
behig under their protection, and gwsecinted 
(otbenv 



THE JUDGMENT 

OF CHARLES ALPHON8B BU FRSSNOT, 

am THE WORKS OF THE PRINCIPAL AND BEST PAIZTTERS OP 
THE TWO LAST AQES. 



Paihtino wm in ita perfection mnongit the 
JSfeeks. The principal idioole were at Sieyon, 
•ftenrarde at Rbodee, at Athena, and at Coiw 
nth, and at laaC in Rome. Wart and luiurj 
liaving overthrown tne Roman empire, it waa 
totally eztingniahed, together with all the noUe 
arte, the atudiea of huinanitj, and the other aci- 



It began to appear^^jai^, in the year 1450, 
amongat aome painlera of Florence, of whidi 
Domenieo Chirlandaie waa one, who waa maa- 
ter to Michael Angelo, and had aome kind of 
reputotiflo, though bia manner waa Gothic, and 
▼ery dry. 

Michael Angelo, hia diacipie, iouriahed u 
the timea of Juliua the Second, Leo the Tenth, 
and of aeven aoeoeaaive popea. He waa a 
painter, a acttlptor, and an aMhiteet, both civil 
and military. The choice which he made of 
hia attitndea waa not alwaya beantifiil or pteaa- 
ing ; hia gnato of deaign waa not the fineat,nor 
hia outlinea ihe moat elegant ; the iblda of hia 
draperiea, and the oraamenta of hia habila, 
were neither noUe nor gracefuL He waa not 
m little fcntaatical and extravagant in hia oom- 
poaitiona ; he waa bold, even to raahneaa, in 
taking libertiea againat the ndea of'perapcctive. 
Hia colouring ia not over true, or vwj pteaaant. 
He knew not the artifioo of the'lighu and shad- 
nwa ; bat he deaigned more learnedly, and bet- 
ter underatood all the knittinga of the bonea^ 
with the office and aituation of &e muadea, than 
any of the modem paintera. There appears 
a certain. air of greatnaaa and aeverity ia hia 
figurea ; in both which he haa oAenlimea sac* 
CMded. But above the real of hia ezcellenciea, 
waa hia wonderful akill in architecture, wherein 
ha haa not only aurpaaaed all the moderna, but 
•van the ancienta alao. The St Peie^a of 
Roma, the St. Jofan*8 of Florence, the Ca|»tol, 



die Palaso Farneae, and hia own booae, ai« 
anfficient teatimoniea of it. Hia diaciplea were 
Mareello Vennati, II Roaao, Qeorgio Vaaari* 
F^. Baaiiano, who commonly paiaied for him, 
and many other Pkicentinea. 

Pietro Peragino deaigned with anfficient 
knowledge of nature ; but he ia diy, and hia 
manner little. Hia diadpTe waa 

Raphael Santio, who waa bom on Good 
Friday,'in the year 148S, and died on Goad 
Friday, in the year 15tO, ao that he lived only 
tfairty-aeven yeara complete. He atirp a aa e d all 
modem pafiiteia, becauae be. po aaaa a a d mora 
of the excelieat parte of painting than any other ; 
and itia beUeved that he equalled the ancienta, 
excepting only that he deaigned not naked 
bodiea with ao much learning aa BSichael An* 
gelo ; but hia guato of deaign ia purer, and 
much belter. He painted not with ao good, an 
fiill, and ao graceful a manner aa Correggio; 
nor haa be any thing of the ccntrmat of the Ughta 
and ahadowa, or ao atrong and free a colouring 
aa Titian ; but he had a. better dtapoailion in hia 
piecee, without compariaon, than either Titian, 
Correggio, Michael Angelo, or all the reat of 
the aucceeding paintera to our daya. Hia 
choice of attitudea, of heada, of omamenta; the 
auitableaeaa of hit drapery, hb manner of d*» 
aigning, hia varietlea, hia oontraata, hia expcen- 
aionsjwere beautiful in perfection; but aboan 
all, he poeieaaed the gracea in ao advantageona 
a manner, that he haa never ainoe been equattad 
by any other. Thera are portraita, or aing|» 
figurea, of hii, which are finiahed piecea. Be 
was an admirable architect. He waa t 
weU-made, and taB of alature, civil and 
natured, never reftwing to teach another what 
he knew himnalf. Bb had' maiiy acholafa, 
amongst othera, Julio R«nano» Polydore,Qan« 
densio, Giovanni d^dine, and Michael GeaiB. 
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list fraver was Afart 

■re.adinirabU ^r Um MrraetneM of Ihoir oa^- 



Jiilio Romufo WM the wmi exceUent <if all 
ftaphasl's dwciples. Ho bad concoptiom whieh 
vara more extraordiiiaryi more proftimd, and 
more elevated^ than even his maater hkoeelC 
He WB9 also a great architect; Jiif gueia was 
pure and ezqaitiie. He was a great imitator 
of the ancients ; ginng a dear testimenj in all 
his productions, that he was desinras to restore 
l» pmetice the same Ibrms and ftbrios which 
wereaactent. He had the good fortune to find 
grea^ persons, who committed to him the care 
of eitifiees, veotibulei^ and porticoes, all tetra* 
atylee, xisteA, ihealrea, and such other places as 
are not now in use. He was*wonderfU in his 
choice of attitudes. His manner was drier and 
harder than any of RaphaePs school. He did 
not exactly understand the lights and shadows, 
or the colours. He is firsqueatly hArsh and un> 
gne«fi|l. The folds of his draperies are neither 
heantifnl nor great, easy nor natural; but all 
eitmvagant, and too like the habits of fiwtas- 
Ileal comedians. He was rery knowing in 
faoman learning. His disciples were, Pirro Li- 
gorio, (who waa admirable for ancient build- 
ings, as for towns, lemples, tombs, and trophies, 
and the situation of ancient edifices,) ^neas 
Tieo^ Booasone, Georgio Mantuano, , and 
others. 

. Polydore, a disciple of Raphael, designed 
admirably well, as to the practical part, having • 
a pilrticttlar genius fi>r friezes, as we may see 
by thoee of white and black which he has 
painted at Rome. He imitated the ancients^ 
but his manner was greater than that of Julio 
lerertbeless, Julio seems to be the 
Some admirable groups are seen in his 
and such as are not elsewhere to be 
He coloured very seldom, and made 
landscapes of a reasonable good gusto. 

QiOb Betlino, one of the first who was of any 
•onsidefatioo at Venice, painted very drily, ac- 
cording to the manner of his time. He was 
?ery knowing, both in architectura and per- 
•peotive. He was Titian's first master, which 
may easily be obeerred in the fiiet painting of 
that aoUe disciple ; m which we may remark, 
that propriety of colours whwh his master has 



About this time, Gkorgiooo, the contemporary 
ef Titian, came to eieel in portraits, or iaoe« 
painting, and alao in great works. He first 
began to make choice of glowing and agreeable 
colours, the perfection and entire harmony of 
which were afterwards to be ibund in Titian's 
He drcMsd hia figwcs woodsifiilfy 



well ; and it may be titdy said, that, but fer 
him, Titian had never arrived to that height of 
perfection, which proceeded from (he rivalsbip 
and jealousy of honour betwixt those two. 

Titian was one of the greatest Oolourists who 
was ever known. He dssigned with much moi« 
sase and praotioe than Georgione. There are 
to be seen women and children of his handi 
which are admirable, both lor the desigp and 
colouring. The gusto of them if delicate, 
ohanning, and noble, with a certain pleasing 
negligence of the head-dresses, the draperies, 
and ornaments of habits, which are wholly pe- 
culiar to him. As tat the figures of men, he 
has designed them but modenOely well. There 
are even some of his draperies which ara mean, 
and savoMr of a little gusto. His painting is 
wooderfuliy gk>wing, sweet, and delicate. He 
made portraits, which were extremely noble; 
the attitudes of them being very graceful, grave, 
diversified, and adorned after a verv becomiog 
fashion. No man ever painted lamucape with 
so great a manner, so good a cdoorbg, and 
with such a resemblance of nature. For eight 
or ten years' space, he copied with groat labour 
and exactness whatsoever he undertook ; thereby 
to make himself an easy way, and to establish 
some general maxims for his future conduct. 
Besides the excellent gusto which he had o( 
colours, in which he excelled all mortal men, he 
perfectly undentood bow to give every thing the 
touches which were moot suitable and proper to 
them; such as distingubbed them fnm each 
other, and which gave the greatest spirit, and 
the most of truth. The pictures which he made 
in his beginning and in the declension of his 
>ge, are of a dry and mean manner. He lived 
ninety-nine yean. His diKiples were Paub 
Veronese, Giacomo Tintoret, Giaoomo da 
Pome Bassano, and hb sons. 

Paub Veronese vras wonderfiilly graceful' in 
hu airs of women, widi gnat variety of shining 
draperies, and incredible vivacity and ease. 
Nevertheless, hb composition b sometimes im- 
proper, and hb ^design b incorrect; but hb 
colouring, and whatsoever depends on it, b so 
very charming in hb pictures, that it surprises 
at the first sight, and make us totally forget 
those other qualities which are wanting b him. 

Tintoret was the dbciple of Titian, great in 
the practical part of deeign, hue sometimes also 
sufficiendy extravagant. He had an admirable 
geniua fer paintbg, if he had had as great aa 
afiection to hb art, and as much patience in un- 
dergoing the difliculties of it, as he had fira and 
vivacity of nature. He fass made picturas not 
inferior in beauty to those of Titian. Hb ccm- 
poaition, and hb d r a s ss s, arc, fcr tho most part, ^ 
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ft, wad Us oulliiiM ara Mt eorract ; bat 
hif ooioariag, aod Um dependeociw «f it, like 
that of hw mostar, are imwt adatiraUo. 

The Bassana had a more mean and poor 
gosto in pamtiof than Tintoffat, and their de- 
figna were also less correct than his : 'they had, 
indeed; an ezeelleot gusto of colours, and bate 
touched ali kinds of animals with an admirable 
maaner, but were notcMriously imperfect in the 
ooowposition and design. 

Correggio painted at Parma two large cupolas 
in fresco, and some altar-pieces. "JHiis artist 
Ibund out certain natural and unallected graces, 
lor his Madonnas, his Saints, and Little Chil* 
dren, which were peculiar to him. His manner 
is exceeding great, both lor the design and lor 
the work, but withal is very incorrect. His 
pencil was both easy and delightful ; and it is 
to be acknowledged, that he painted with great 
ttnn^tht great heightening, great sweetness, 
and liveiiness of colours, in which nonesur* 
passed him. 

He understood how to distribute his lights in 
such a manner as was wholly peculiar to him- 
self; which gave a great Ibree and great round* 
ness to his figures. This manner constMs in 
eatending a larger light, and then making it lose 
itself insensibly in the dark shadowings which 
ho placed out of the masses ; and those give 
them this great roundness, without our being 
able to pereoire from whence proceeds so much 
of Ibrce, and so vast a pleasure to the sight 
It is probable, that, in this part, the rest of the 
Lombard school copied him. He had no great 
choice of graceful attitude! , nor of distribdtion 
Ibr beautiful grbops ; his design oftentimes ap- 
pears lame, and the positions are not much 
observed in them. The aspects of his figures 
are many times unpleasing ; but his manner of 
designing heads, hands, feet, and other parts, 
is very great, and well deserves our imitation. 
In the conduct and finishing of a picture, he 
has done wonders ; for ho painted with so much 
imion, that his greatest works seemed to have 
been finished in the compass of one day, and 
appear as if we saw them from a looking-glass. 
His landicape is equally beautiful with his 



At the same time with Correggio lived and 
flouriihed Parmegiino^ who, besMes hii great 
manner of well colouring, excelled also IxHh in 
invention and design, with a genius full of gen- 
deness and of spirit, having nothing that was 
ungraceful in bis choice of attitudes, and in the 
dresses of his figures, which we cannot say of 
Coc)reggio. There vrt pieces of his to be 
seen, which ara both bMutiful and correct. 

Those two patnters Intt mamiooed had ▼ery 



good disciples, bat they are known only toihoM 
of their own province ; and besideB, there ii 
little to be credited of what his countrymen say ; 
Ibr painting is wholly extinguished 
them. 

I say nothing of Leonacdo da Vinci, b 
I have seen bu^ i>'^® ^ hi*« though he re- 
stored tile arts at Milan, and had many disciples 
there. 

Ludovico Carrache, edusin of Hannibal and 
Augustine, studied at Parma after Correggio; 
and excelled in design apd colouring with such 
a gracefubiess, and so much candour, that 
Guide; the scholar of Hannibal, did a ft si- w ai da 
imiute him with great success. There are 
some of his pietucesto be seen, which are very 
beautiful, and well underBtood. He made his 
ordinary, residence at Bologna ; and it was be 
who put the pencil into the handa of Hannibal 
his couiin. 

Hannibal in a little time, excelled hia master 
in all parts of painting. He imitated Correggio^ 
Titian, and BLaphael, in their differsnt mannen 
as he pleased ; excepting only, that you see noC 
in his pictures the nobleness, the graces, and 
the charms of Raphael ; and his outlines are 
neithei' so pure nor so elegant as his. In aS 
other things he is wonderfully aeoompliaheda 
and of an universal genius. 

Augustine, brother to Hnnnibal, was also a 
very good painter, and an admirable graver. 
He had a natural son, called Antonio, who died 
at the age of thirty-five, and who, (accofding 
to the general opinion) would have surpassed 
his uncle Hannibal; for by what he left behind 
him, it appears that he was of a more lofty 
genius. 

Guide chiefly imitated Ludovico Carrache, 
yet retained always somewhat of the manner 
which his master, Denis Calvert, the Fleming, 
taught him. This Cahrert lived at Bdegna, 
and was oompetitor and rival to Ludovko Caiw 
rache. Guide made the same use of Albert 
Durer as Virgil did of old Cnnios ; berrowed 
what pleasod him, and made it afterwards hii 
own ; that is, he accommodated what was good 
in Albert to his own roamed; which he exe- 
cuted with so much gracefubess and beauty, 
that he alone got more money and more reputa- 
tion in his time than his own masteta and aB 
the scholars of the Carraches, though they 
were of greater capacity than himseUI His 
heads yiehl no manner of preoedence to those 
of RaphaA 

Sisto Badokicchi designed the best of all Ui 
disciples, but be died young. 

DooMnichino was a very knowing painter, 
and wry laborioaSi but etfaerwise of m irent 
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Mtoral endowment!. It ii true, he wu pro- 
Ibandly skilled in all the parte of painting, but 
wanting genius, (ss I said,) he had less of 
nobleness in his works thsn all the rest who 
stodied in the school of the Carrachrs. 

Albani was eieellent in all that belonged to 
p^ting^ snd adorned with Tsriety of learning. 

Lanfranc, a man of great and sprightly wit, 
supported his rspatation for a long time with an 
extraordinary gusto pf design aiMi colouring. 
Bat his foundation being only on the practical 
part, he at length lost ground in point of cor- 
rectness ; so that many of his pieces appear ex- 
travagant and fantastical. And after his de- 
cease the school of the Oarracbes went daily to 
decay in all the parts of painting. . 

Gio. Viohi was very old before he learned 
kndsoape ; the knowledge of which was im- 
parted to him by Hannibal Carracbe, who took 
pleasure to instruct him, so that he painted 
many of that kind, which are wonderfully fine, 
and well eokmred. 

If we east our eyes towards Germany and 
the Low Countries, we may there behold Albert 
Durer, Lucas Van Leyden, Holbein, Aide- 
grave, kCt who were all contemporaries. 
Amongst these, Albert Durer and Holbein 
were Voth of them wonderfully knowing, and 
had certainly been of the first form of painters, 
had they travelled into Italy ; for nothing can 
be laid to their charge, but only that they had a 
Gothic gusto. As for Holbein, he performed 
yet better than Raphael; and I have seen a 
portrait of his painfingi with which one of 
Titian's could not ome in competition. 

Amongst the Flemings, we had Rubens, 
»bo derived firom bis birth, a lively, free, noble, 



and universal genius ; a geoios whi6h was ca- 
pable not only of raising ^ to the rank of the 
ancient painters, but also to the highest employ- 
ment in the service of his country; so that 
he was chosen for one of the moat importaal 
embassies of our age. His gusto of design 
savours somewhat more of the Fleming than fd 
the beauty of the antique, because he stayed not 
long at Rome. And thoagh we cannot but ob- 
serve in all his paintings somewhat of great 
and noble, yet, it must be confoesed, that, gen- 
erally speaking, he designed not correctly; but, 
for all the other parts of painting, he waa as 
absolute s master of them, and posse ss e d them all 
as thoroughly, s» any of his predecessors in that 
noble art His principal studiee were made in 
Lombardy, after the works of Titikn, Paul Ve- 
ronese, and Tintoret; whose cream he ban 
skimmed, (if you wiD allow the phrase,) and 
extracted from their several beautiee many gen- . 
oral maxims and infallihle rules, which he 
always followed, and by which he has acquired 
in hit works a greater facility than that of 
Titian; more of purity, truth, and science, 
than Paul Veronese; and more of majesty, 
repoee, snd moderation, than TintoreL To 
conclude ; his manner is so solid, so knowing, 
and so ready, that it may seem this rare accom- 
plished genius was sent from heaven to instraot 
mankind in the art of painiinf . 

His school was fiill of admirable disciplee, 
amongst whom Van Dyck was he who best com- 
prehended all the rules and general maxims M 
his master ; and who has even excelled him in 
th^ delicacy of his coloorinf,and in his cabinet 
pieces ; but his gusto, in the designing part^ 
was nothing better than that of Ru^ns, 
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*nit Mrtlioror (hit Dlmloinift. as Dr. Joluiwm lua 
b wtwiarfcabto i 



I for his AmlUarttj 

with men of ipudtu, than for any prodactions of 
&li own. He was the son of Joseph Walsh of AU 
herlej, in Worcestershire, and was bom to an easr 
fbrtnne. This last circumstance may have oontrlb* 
ttted somethlnf to the extreme respect In which he 
seems to have been held by the most accomplished 
of his ace. 1>ryden. In the Postscript to •• Vlrell." 
oaUs Walsh the best critic of the English nation; 
and, in the following Preface, ho is proAise In his 
commendation. But though these praises may 
have exceeded the measure of Walsh's desert, 
posterity owe a gntefUl remembrance to him. who, 
thengh a stanch Whig, respected and beMended 
Dtyden In age and adversity, and who encoumced 



the Juvenile essays orpope, fegr ftnutelUngUs taturt 
eminence. Walsh's own Poems and Essays entltla 
him to respectable rank among the minor poets. 

The "Dialogue conoenilng Women/' contains 
a critical disquisition upon UM virtues and foibles 
of the sex. But though the pleasantly be stale, 
and the learning pedantle, It seems to have excited 
some attention when published; perhaps becansSb 
as an angry defender of the ladles observes, 



'Tob«|lswlth 



Dfydca*! drandhl nwi, 
laTBOMmioaruM." 



; cannot omit remarking, that the Dialogue eon 
dudes with a profUse panegyric, upon a theme noc 
very congenial to Dryden's polltlcsl fetUags, tbn 
character of doe ~ " — 



PREFACE 

TO WALSH'S DIALOGUE CONCERNINa WOMfiN^ 



Turn perusal of this Dialogue, in defence of 
cha fiur aex, written hj a gentleman of mj ao- 
qoaiotance, mu^ surprised me ; for it was not 
easy ibr me to imagine, that one so young* 
eould have treated so nice a subject with so 
moeh judgment. It is true, i was not ignorant 
that be was naturally ingenious, and that he 
had improved himself by travelling ; and from 
thence I might >reasooablv have expected that 
air of gallantry, which is so visibly diffused 
through the body of the work, and is indeed 
the aool that animates all things of this nature; 
but so much tarie^ of reading, both in ancient 
and modem authors, such digestion of that 
reading, so much justness of thought, that it 
leaves no room for affectation or pedantry, I may 
Ventura to ny, are not over-common amoogal 

* Mr. Wslsb was bom in IM9, and In iwi must 
have been twfoty-elght years old. StUI he was 
buta youth In the eyes of Diyden, ' 
advanced In lift. 



, who was now was 



practised writers, and very rarely to be fbond 
amongst beginners. It puts me in mind of 
what was said of Mr. Waller, the &ther of 
our English numbers, upon th^ sight of his first 
verses, by the wits of the last ago; that ho 
came out into the world forty thousand strong, 
before they beard of him.* Here, in imitation 

* Mr. Malone observes, that, according to An* 
tony Wood, fAth. Omni 11. «S8,) this was not said of 
Waller, but by that poet, of Sir John Denham.--*'' In 
the latter end of the year 1641, Sir Joitn publUhed 
the tragedy called the 'Sophy,' which took ex- 
tremely much, and was admired by all ingenious 
men, partlculsjcly by Edmund Waller of Beacons* 
Held, who then said of the author, that he broke out, 
like the Irish rebellion, threescore thousand stroniL 
before any body was aware, or the least suspected 
IL" Mr. Malone adds, that the observation is more 
sppMcable to Denham than to Waller ; for Oenham, 
from the age of sixteen, when he went to Trinity 
Oollege, in Oxford, November is, icsi, to the time 
of his fkthef s death, January t, iS8S-t, was consM- 
ered as a dull and dissipated young man ; whereas 
Waller distinguished himself; as a noet, before he 



Besides, the " Sophy ^* was puUUhsd 



just wSm the' Irish rebellion broke' out 
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af my friMd't apoitropbMLl hope the mder 
WMd not bo told, tUt Mr. Waller U only nen- 
tkmed for honour** mike; that Ivrnm deeuroue of 
laying bold oo hie memory oo all occasiou, and 
thereby aduiowledginf t^ the world, that iinleaa 
be had written, aeoe of nt coald write. 

I know, my friend will forgive me tbie digree* 
tion ; -for it it not only a copy of hii etyle, but 
of hie candour. The reader wall obeenre, that 
he is ready for aH hints of cemmending merit* 
and the writers of this age and country are p^fw 
ticularly obliged to him, for his pointing out 
those passages v^hioh the French call h&ntm 
mdniU, wherein they have most eioelled. 
And though I may seem in this to have oiy 
own interest in my eyes, because he has more 
than onoe mentioned me* so much to my ad-^ 
vantage, yet I hope the reader will take it only' 
for a parenthesis, because the piece wouU have 
been very perfeot without iu I may be snfTered 
to please myself with the kindness of my friend, 
without valumg myself npon his parti lity: he 
had not eonfidence enough to eend it out into 
the world* without my opinkm of it, that it 

* In one pensce of the Dialogue, our author's 
vnslon of the sixth satire of Juvenal is nMolioned 
with eoaunendation i and in another, the tragedy of 
•• Aoieng-Zeta " Is ( ^ 



might pass securely, at least amongit the lair 
readeis, for whose service it was principally 
designed, I am not so presuming to think my 
opbion can either be his touchstone, or his pass- 
port $ but I thought I might send hiq back to 
Ariosto, who has made it the business of almost 
thir^ stanzas* in the beginning of the thirty- 
seventh book of his <* Orlando Furioso,** not 
only to praise that beantifol part of the oreatioa, 
but also to make a sharp satire on their enemies , 
to give mankind their own, and to tell them 
plainly, that from their envy it proceeds, that 
the virtue and great actions of women are 
pmrposely conooaled, and the failings of some 
few amongst them ezpoeed with all the aggr^ 
vatiag circumstaaoss of malice. For my own 
part, who have always been their servant, and 
have never drawn my pen against them, I had 
rather see some of them praiaed eiirsoidinarily, 
than any of them suffer by detraction ; and 
that in this age, and at this tame particularly, 
wherein i 6nd more heroinee than heroes. Let 
me therefore give diem joy of their new cham- 
pion. If any will think me more partial to him 
than really I am, they can only say, I have re- 
turned his bribe ; and the worst I wish him is, 
that he may receive justiee from the men, an^ 
favour only from the ladies. 
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Cbulesdc SL X)«nii, SelnMur do St. Erremont, 
vtibom In 1I18, of a nobM Norman family, iCnd 
WM oarty dliUnffoUbod by the rlracltyof hli wit, 
ao well as by hU sallantry ; for, like all the French 
noblesse, he followed the profession of arms. The 
DakeD*En^en, afterwaxds Prince of Conde, was 
narticularly attached to him, and gave him an ap> 
polntment In his hoosehold. This he lost by ill- 
timed raillery on his patron. He was committed to 
the Bastlle for a Joke on Cardinal Maxarlne t and 
afterwanls forced to fly to HoUfuid for vrrltlnf a 
satirical history of the peace of the Pyrenees. 
Prom Holland 8t. Erremont retreated to England, 
where, at the witty court of Charles, his raillery 
was better understood than In Holland, and less 
likely to Incur unpleasant conseaoences than in 
Prance. St. ETreraont naturally addressed himself 
to bis fair countrywoman Louise de duerouallle 
Duchess of Portsmouth,. and the Duchess of Masa* 
rlue; and though they were rivals in Charles' af- 
fections, they united In protecting the Norman bet- 
MprU, Tbeking conferred on him a thousand ca- 



tLtnit^inj ^i]TnF£lt hy Che c4>iiipoiiLlai) uf l^rtttel 
plpn:s of iJioraiunj, and d^ipb&lDg Uw eotfntr/, 
wblrh ;iflrordE:HJ him mtn*^. »a very ■^OK)«gji|y, |]ia| 
he ilid noi «v«A delg'j} t<^ loam £n{:lLilw The pi 
of BcvrloDd dtd not, howprfir, cv>n«ki]eT fbe |i 
of tbeir forfii^n cuest wlih ilTnilriT qL;iaihy. 
i{>vtrKl iarm|»UUoui«dlMi<ns<>r liHi VAnoui i 
hail 4pf3<?iir«<], th«T« wai jjoi^nKhcil, in i#k. t c 
tloil pniUlGd, *' MI»c«llan«)iiA Kuzays. W Mnn 
&t, ilvr^.iAoai. Ln^DAlaujd ^at of FrcwcR; w|;h M« 
chbrartnrr by a per»ttii of bdnmtr iMT« in En^imid, 
eonunug^ hy Mr. Di^^lTcji.**^ ElHCimalseatij, t\y whcim 
a eunii^Kiid hLLUdd of St. Emisoiit'A wotJli wna 
c4LU-<l in 17^, mcAlioni It » w«U linown, u^g^i iif. 
KnijfhLLy CTittn^otMlt whQ dkd d^^in of Glouc^itct, 
wba cm pprKin of honnur In the liUt'^p^iq^ of it9%,- 
His cjotiAcJtltin With Drj'Jcft ma^kes ihli hi^j^h^ 
]^rub:Lblv; *UhQu^h there in vm^iEort lo b«Ii,e!?itMh^ 
Xhn Htls of "jterFrtnof hoiiioijf" wm not »ir1ci|y 
&Lp|>LliC4liiiUi ui4 waii prybaltljK assiitiwd f^r Une pndT- 
po«o uf (Usgulaing the nal umaslator. 
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I KNOW how Mce an undertaking it it to 
write of a living author; jet the example of 
Father Bouhourt has aomewhat encouraged me 
in thia attempt. Had not Monsieur St. Eyre- 
mont been yery considerable in hia own country, 
that iamoua Jesuit would not baye yentured to 
praise a person in disgrace with the govenmient 
of France, and lirinc here in banishment. Yet, 
in hia "Psiums Jngemma^** he has often 
cited our author's fliougfata and baa expressioafl, 
as the standard of judicious thinking and 
graeeftil epeaking ; an undoubted sign tint his 
merit was sufficiently established, when the die- 
&yoor of the oourt oould not prevail against it. 
There is not only a justness in his conceptions, 
which is the finrndation of good writing, but 
also a purity of language, and a beauiiihl turn 
of words, so little understood by modem wri- 
ters ; and whish, indeed, was found at Rome 
but at the latter end of the commonwealth, and 
ended with Pctronhis, under the monarchy. If 
. I durst extend my judgment to particulars, I 
wonkl say» that our author haa determined very 
nicely m his opinion of Epicurus; and that 
what he has said of his morals, is according to 
■atore tnd reasoB. 



It u true, that as I ama religious adorfrsr of 
Virgil, I could wish that he had not diseorefod 
our fathers nakedness.* But, after all, we 
must confess, that JEneas was none of the 
greatest heroes^ and that Virgil was sennble ol 
it htmsel£ But what could he do? the Tr«aan 
on whom he was to build the Roman easpare, 
had been already vanquished ; he had lost his 
country, and was a fiigitive. Kay, more, he 
had foogfat tTOsuccessfiidy with Diomedes, and 
was only pr es erv e d from death by his OMiCheri 
goddess, who received a wound in his defen c e. 
So that Virgil, bound as be Was to IbOow the 
footsteps of Homer, who had thus described him, 
could not reasonably have altered hia character, 
and raised him in Italy to a much greater heiglbt 
of prowess than he Ibund him ibrmeriy in Tr^. 
Since^ therefore, be couU make no mora of hmi 
in valour, he resolved not to give him that vir- 
tue as his principal ; but chose another, whkh 
was piety. It is true, this latter, in die cooh 
position of a hero, was not altogether ao sbiniif 
as the former; but it entitled him nwra to the 
fiivour of the goda, and their protectioB, in al 

• St Bvremont wrote ** Observatloas on fsgzsM 
ItanslatJon of VtrgiL** 
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ik iad«rUUngt;«iid, whieh wai the poet't 
chulMt ainii mide a nearer reeeniblanoa be- 
twixt JEneM and Us patron Attgustue Casar, 
who, abof e aU thiogt, lored to be flattered for 
being pioua, both to the goda and bti rela* 
tione. And that Teiy piety, or gratttude, (call 
it which 70a please,) to the memory of his 
undo Julius, gare him the preference, amongst 
the soldiers, to Mark Antony ; and, ccns^ 
queuily raised htm to the empire. As for per* 
•onal courage, that of Augustus wfw not push- 
ing ;* and the poet, who Was not ignorant of 
that defect, for that reason dursfnot ascribe it, 
in the supreme degree, to him who was to rep- 
resent his emperor tinder another name: which 
was managed by him with the most imaginable 
fineness; for had valour been set uppermost, 
Augustus must hare yielded to Agrtppa. . Af- 
ter all, this ii rather 10 defend the courtier than 
the poet; and to make his hero escape again, 
lUMlor the covert of a cloud. Only we may 
add, what I think Bossu says, that the Roman 
co mm o n wealth^being now changed into a mon- 
archy, Virgil was helping 10 that design ; by 
insinuating into the psople the piety o[ their 
new conqueror, to make them the better brook 
this innoration, which was brought on them by 
a man who was &voured by the gods. Tet we 
may observe, that Virgil forgot not, upon occa- 
sion, to speak honourably of ^neas, in point 
of courage^ and that particularly in the person 
' of him by whom he was cveroome. For Dt- 
omedes compares him with Hector, and even 
with advantage : 

Qnlequld spud durs cessatnm eat moaia Trojat 
Bectorla JSbeaqua manu victoria GralAm 
Etoalt, et In decimum voattgia retuUt annnm t 
Ambo animta, ambo Inslgnea pnestantibaa armis : 
Bic pletate prior. 

As for that particular passage, cited by 
Mooaieur St. Evremont, where ^neas ahowa 
hn utmost (ear, in the beginning of a tempest, 
Extempio JEnea solvuntor frlgore membra, *o. 

• —••He atPhlUpplkept 
Bis swort even like a dancer ; 
— he alone 

Dealt on lieutenancy, and no practice had 
la the brave aqoares of war/* 

Ataot^f and Citopaou, 



why nay it not be supposed, that, having been 
long at sea, he might be well acquainted with 
the nature of a storm ; aEd, by the rough be- 
ginning, foresee the increase and danger of it f 
at least, as a father of his people, his coocem- 
ment might be greater for them than for hina- 
self ; and if so, what the poet takes from the 
merit of his oourage, is added to the' prime 
virtue of his character, which was his piety. 
Be this said with aU manner of respect and del* 
erence to the opinion ef Monsieur St. Bvr»- 
mont; amongst whose admirable talents, that 
of penetration is not the least. He generally 
dives into the very boUom of his authors; 
searches into the inmost recesses of their souls, 
and brings up with him those hidden treasures 
which had escaped the diligence cf others^ 
His examination of the ^ Qrmtd AUnaidrt^* 
in my opinion, is an admirable piece of crit- 
icism ; and I doubt not, but that his observa- 
tions on the English theatre had been as abao< 
hite in their kind, had he seen with his own 
eyes, and not with those of other men. But 
conversing in a manner wholly with the courtp 
which is not always the troest judge, he hat 
been unavmdably led into mistakes, and given 
to eome of our coarsest poets a reputation 
abroad, which Ihey never had at hooae. Had 
his conversation in the town been more general, 
he had certainly received other ideas on that 
subject, and not transmitted .those names into 
hts own country, which will be forgotten by 
poeterity in ours. 

Thus I have contracted my thoughts on a 
larger subject ; for whatever has been said, falls 
short of the true character of Monsieur St. 
Evremont, and his writings: and if the trans- 
lation you are about to read does not eveiy- 
"where come up to the original, the'timnslator 
desires you to believe, that it is only because 
that he has &iled In his undertaking. 

e A trwody bj Racine. St. Evremont, In adlssar 
tatlon on thiaplar, addraased to Madame Bomean 
aeverely xeprobates the fault ao common in PtmicIi 
tragedy, of making aplaj, thotigh the acene la laid 
In andent Rome or India, centra and torn uaea 
Parisioa manners. He condudea, that GonielUe Is 
the onir author of the natlo.-ithat diaplajra a tma 
tteteforauUqoity. 
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The chaxMter of PolyUai uru prelUed to a 
tran»latlon oxecutad by Sir Henry Shere» or 
Bheen;* the same sentlemen whom Diyden hu 
alMwhere claned amonf the " liner splrtu of the 
utt."t OOT author had announced this work to the 
public in the preface to '* Cleomenec." It was 
probably at that time under the press, or at least 
subjected to Dryden for his oorreetion. The trans- 
lation itself is of little value. Sir Henry disclaims 
all extent of erudition, and frankly confesses, he 
" has no warrant from his depth of learning where- 
of to make ostentation ; wherein, indeed, he who 
most abounds ever finds least cause of boasting.'* 
Accordinglv, his preface Is employed in an attempt 
to convince the world, that mere scholars, or book- 
learned men, have rather traduced than translated 
Polybtus and most authors of his class ; such being 
totally at a loss to discover the seilse of many pas> 
sages In history, wherein matters military and naval 
are handled. Ha therefore takes up tlie pen as a 
man of the world, of business, science, and convar- 
satloo, long intimate with such matters as are 

Srindpally treated of by the historian. Finally, be 
escribes his undertaking as an "employment, 
wherein he who performs best, traffics for smaU 
galOi and it wouU be unCsir and unconsdonabla to 



make the loss more than the adventnn ; and, at tta 
worst, it having been rather a diversion than a 
task, helping ms to while awa^ a tern winter boun, 
which Is soma recreation to one who has led a Ufis 
of action and business : and whose numour and 
fortune suit not trtth the pleasures of the town. 
Wherefore I shall have Ultla cause of complaint. If 
my welUmeaoing in consenting to its publication ba 
not so well received t 1 have been worse treated by 
tlia world, to which I am na littie indebted as moat 
men, who hava spent near thirty years in public 
trusts, wherein I laboured, and wasted my youth 
and the vigour of my days, more to the service ol 
my country, and the Impairment of taj haaltli, than 
the improvement of my fortune; having stood the 
mark of envy, slander, and hard naaee, without 

S leaning the least of thoaa advantages, which useta 
e the anchor-hold hnd reftige of such as wnmgfiiUy 
or otherwise suffer the stroka of censure.** 

Our author, who seems to have had an especial ra> 
gard for 81r Henry Shore, contributed this praUatf- 
nary discourse. 

Mr. Malono has fixed Sir Heniy Sberel death to 
the year ins, when his Utaraiy was expoaad to 
aalaby advertisenient in "Tba OttanUan.** 



THE CHARACTER OP POLYBIUS, 

AND HIS WRITINaS. 



Tbs worthy author of thia tranalation, who ia 
▼ery much my friend, wu pleased to intnipt it 
in my handa for many uootbs together, beforo 
he puUiafaed it, desiring iiie to review the Elng- 
liah, and to correct what I fixind amiaa ; which 
ha needed not hava done, if bb modeaty would 
have given him leave to have relied on hia own 
abilities, who ia ao great a maatar of oar atyla 
and language, aa the world will acknowledge lum 
to be, after the reading of this excellent version* 

It ia true, that Polybius has (brmarly appear- 
ed in an English dreas,} but under audi a cloud 

• The fVin Utla is, "The History of Polybius, the 
MegalopoUtan i eontainJng a general Account of the 
Transactions of the World, and principally of Che 
Roman People during the first and Second Punio 
wars. Translated by Sir H. a To whieh is addied 
a Character of Polybius and hia VilUngs, by Mr. 
Dryden, in*. 

t Where he enumerates the Transistors of Lodan 
In the Supplement to his Mfb. 

} " History of Polybius, the five first bookea entlit, 
with all the parcels of subsequent bookes un|d the 



of errora in hia first tranalatino, that faia^iatif^ 
beauty waa not only hidden, but hia aenae por^ 
verted in many plaeea ; ao that he appeared un- 
like himaelf, and unworthy of that eateem which 
has alwaya bean paid . him by antiquity, aa Ibo 
moat sincere, the .clearest, and moat inatructivo, 
of all historians. Ha ia now not, only redeemed 
from thoee miatakea, but also reatored to the firat 
purity of bis conceptions ; and the style in which 
be now speaks is as plain and u&afiboted as that 
he wrote. 1 iiad only the pleasure of reading 
him in a fair manuscript, without the toil of al- 
teration ; at least it uras so very inconsiderable, 
that it only cost ma the dash of a pen in soma 
few places, and thoaa of ^ery small importance^ 
80 much had the care, the diligence, and exact- 
noM of my friend prevented my trotiUa, that he 

eighteenth, acconllng to the Greeke original, 
the manner of the Roman encamping. "^ 
into English, bf Blwaxd Orlmeatona, 
anns." Loodon, ISM. Folio. 
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laft me not the oeotiioa of Mnring hiiii.'iB a 
work which wms tin&Aj 6iiiihed to my htndi. 
I doobt not but the reeder will approve my jndg- 
mant. So happy it b for a good author to (all 
Into the hands of a translator, who is of a genius 
like his own ; who has added eiperience'to his 
natural abilities; who has been educated in 
bosinesB of several kinds ; has (ravelledi like hii 
author, into many parts of the worid, and some 
of them the same with the' present pcene of hi»- 
tory ; has been employed in business of the like 
nature with Polybius, and, like him, is perfectly 
acquainted not only with the terms of the mathe- 
matics, but has searched nito the bottom of that 
admirable science, and reduced into practice the 
most useful rules of it, to his own honour, and the 
benefit of his native country ; who, besides these 
advantages, possesses the knowledge of shipping 
and navigation ; and, in few words, is not igno* 
rant of any thing that concerns the tactics ; so 
that here, from the begnming, we are sure of 
finding nothing that is not thoroughly underw 
stood."* The expression is dear, and the 
words adequate to the subject. Nothing in the 
matter will be mistaken ; nothing of the terms 
vrill be misapplied; all is natural and proper; 
and he who understands good sense and Eng- 
lish, will be profited by the first, and delighted 
with the latter. This is what may be jtistly 
•aid in commendation of the translator, and with- 
out the note of flattery to a fiiend. 

As for his author, I shall not be ashamed to 
oopj from the learned Gasaubon, who has 
translated him imo Latin,t many things which 
I had not from my own small reading, wad which 
I could not, without great difficulty, have drawn, 
but firom his fountain ; not omitting some which 
came casually in iny way, by reading the pre- 
frce ^ the Abbot Pichon to the Dauphin's 
" Taciuis," an admirable and most useful work ; 
which helps I ingenuously profess to have re- 

* Prom these expressions, one wonld sappose Sir 
Henry Shore to have been a seaman, wliloh may 
also tie conjectured from his writinj[( an " Essay on 
the Certainty and Causes of the Earth's motion on 
Its AjcIs ;" and a " Discourse oonoemUic the Medi- 
terranean Sea and the Straits of Qibraltarj" the one 
published In ifSS, the Mmi in 1705. The naval and 
military professions were, however, formerly ao* 
eouoted less absolutely distinct branches of service 
Chan at preseaL Many officers distinguished them- 
selves In both. Mr. Malone may therefore be right 
In coniectoring Sir Henry iShere to have been a sol- 
dier, though his studies would argue him a seaman 
or engineer. 

t polybil Lycorta P. Megalopolltes Htstorfarum 
Llbrl, qui supersont Qr. Lax. Isaacus Casaubonus, 
ex antiqus liUria emendavlt, Lat. vertlt et conunen' 
tiurlls UlustcavlL Aroessit JEnen velusUsslml, 
Tactlel conunentarlus da tolemoda obskliona 
Isaacus Casaubonus primus vulgavU, LaUnam In- 
lerpretatlonem af notaa a^jeclL— Peristtt, itot^ 



ceived ftom then, both to dear myself fimn be> 
ing a plagiary of their writingSi and to give 
authority, by their names^ to the weahnew ol 
my own petfonnanoe. 

The taking of Constantinople, by Mahomet 
the Great, fell into the latter times of Pope 
Nicholas the Fifth,* a pope not only studious 
of good letters, and particularly of history, but 
also a great encourager of it in oibers. Front 
the dreadful overthrow of that city, and final 
subversion of the Grreek empire, many learned 
men escaped, and brought over with them into 

* "The fanoe of Nicholas the Fifth, (who sat In the 
papal chair firom 1447 to 14SS,) has not," says Mr. 
Q\lAH>n,^lDecUnea»dPttUt(fthe Roman Empire, vi. 
4as, 410.) ** been adequate to his merits. Prwn a pie* 
beian origin, he raised himself, by his virtue and 
learning. The character of the man prevailed over 
the Interests of the pope ; and he sharpened these 
weapons, which were soon pobited amUnst the Ro- 
nuui church. Re had been the fHend of the most 
emlneni scholars of the age; he became their pa- 
tron; and such was the humility of Ms nuumers, 
that the change was scarcely discernible, either m 
them or to blmsel£ If he pressed the acceptanoe ol 
a liberal gift, It was not as the measure of desert, 
but as the proof of benevolence; and when modeoi 
merit deollneil his boiAity. * Accept it,' would he say. 
with a consciousness of his own worth ; * you will 
Bot always have a Nicholas among ye.' The Influ- 
ence of the holy see pervaded Christendom ; and he 
exerted that Influence in the search, not of bene- 
fices, but of books. From the ruins of the Byxan- 
tine libraries, firom the darkest monaateries of Qer* 
many and Britain, he collected the dusty mans- 
Bcrtpts of the writers of antiquity ; and wherever the 
origtaal oouU not bo removed, a faithful copy was 
transcribed, and transmitted for bia ase. The Vatlr 
can, the old repository for bulls and legtuMlB, for an- 
pemtltion and forgery, waa dally repwnlahed with 
more precious (Umiture ; and such was the industry 
of Nicholas, that. In a reign of eight years, he form 
ed a library of Ave thouaand volumes To his mu 
nlflcence, the Latin world waa Indebted for tfai 
versions of Xenophon, Dlodorus, Polybius, Thocy 
dides, Herodotus, and Aypian ; of Slrabo's Geogra' 

'ly : of the Iliad; of the most valuable works ol 
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'lato and Aristotle ; of Ptolemy and Theophrastus ; 
and of the fathers of the Greek churrh. 'nie exam- 

Ele of the Roman pontUf was preceded, or tanitated, 
y a Florentine mercitant, who governed the repul>- 
Ilo without aims, and without a title. Cosmo, of 
Medlcls, was the father m a line of princes, whose 
name and a^ are almost synonymous wKh the res- 
toration of learning. His credit waa ennobled into 
ftune ; his riches were dedicated to the service of 
mankind ; he corresponded at once with Cairo and 
lx>ndon, and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
hooka was imponed in the same vesseL Thegenlus 
and education of his grandson, Loranao, rendesed 
him not only a patron, bat a Judge and candidate in 
the iitsfary race. In his palace, distress was enti- 
tled to relief, and merit to reward. His leisum 
hours were detightfully spent In thePlatonto arada- 
vay i he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles and Angelo Polltian; and his active 
missionary, Janus Lascarls, raturaed ftom the Bart 
with a treasure of two hundred mahuacripts, four- 
score of which were as yai unknown m the libra- 
ries of Europe. The rest of luly was aotanatad by 
a similar spirit, anil the progress of the naUon re> 
paM the liberality of tba piincea. The Latins heU 
the exelasive property of their c wn literstuve i anfi 
these diaolpies of Greece waresoon eapaUa of tia«* 
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liaSj that traMDra of andmt «ithor%* wfaidi, 
bgr their unhappiMii^ we now p oete n ; and, 
anooget the reel, tome of these remaining frag- 
ments ofPolybius. The hodj of this his tory, 
as he left it finished, was coosistiiig of ibriy 
booki^ of which the eighth partf is only remain- 
ing to us entire. As for his negotiations, when 
be was sent ambassador either from his own 
ooimtrymen,! the commonwealth of the Achai* 
ans, or afterwards was employed by the Ro- 
mans on their business with other nations, wo 
are obliged to Coastantine the Great for their 
preservation ; for that emperor was so much in 
(ore wi|h the dexterous management and wis- 
dom of our author, that he cauMd (hem all to be 
Atithfiilly transcribed, and made frequent use of 
them in his own despatches and affairs with 
foreign princes, as his best guides in his con- 
cernments with them. 

mtttng and ImproTlng the lessons which they had 
ImUbed. After a short saceeasloa of foreign teach- 
ers, the tide of emigrmtlon sutwided; but the language 
of Constantinople was spread beyond the Alpst 
and the natives of Prance, Germany, and England, 
Inmerted to their ooantry the sacred Are which they 
had kindled in the schools of Florence and Rome.*' 

* Our author recollected the following panegyric 
en Pope Nicholas, in the Dedication of Casaobon's 
odllton of Poljrbltts, to Henry IV. of France i 

"dam enim a plurlbus retro ss>culis, In prlnci* 
pam anImlB, toto Occldente, amor polltloris litera- 
toTK et ilracl serroonis excoluUset; accldit non 
sine nunilne profecto, ut circa Itla Ipsa tempera 
Bysanllne cladls, et paullo ante, summl in Ruropa 
viil et prlndpes generossisslml hunc yetemtun 
sou virgula dlvlna tacti, opportune ezcuterent, 
et ad bene merendum de stadus polltiorlbus et de 
Unguis, aniore incredlblli accenderentur. Prima 
temmrn Italia ad banc patmam occupandam, k dlu- 
turno torpore tunc demum expergefacta, sese, con- 
cltavit, et natlonlbos alUs per Curopam, ezemplum 
qood Imiurentur prebult In ipsa Tevb Italia, ad 
certamen adeo glorlosum, Nlcolaus Quintus Pontl' 
fex MaximuB, in cujus extrema tempora Byzantlnt 
Imperii everslo Incidlt, prlnceps, quod eguldem set- 
am signum sustullt. Nam et llteiurum dlcitur fti- 
isse inleUigenttsslmus ; et, quod res arguit earum 
amors erat flagraniissimus. Primus hlc. Ilia state, 
iibros antlquonim scriptorum aodulo conquirerecu- 
ns habolt ; macnamque sarum coplam In Vatlca- 
nam Intullt ; prunos cunlusiduls hortatibus, turn 
tngentlbus etiam proposttia pnemlls, ad mellorem 
literaturam k tenebrls oblJ vionis in lucem revocan- 
dam. homines lulos stlroulavlt: primus, Gnttm 
lingua auetores omrils slncerieris doctrine esse 
promos condos qui non Ignoraret, ut Latino ser- 
mone exprlmerenturf vehementlssime optavit, et 
efllceTe contendlt." 
• t That Is. the first Ave hooks. 

I Polyblus, the historian, wm lK>m at Megalopolis, 
In Arcadia, in the fourth year of the I48d Olynnlad, 



i years before the Christian »ra. 
carried to Rome as an hostage, he became the com- 
panion end fHend of the younger Sdpio Africanus ; 
accompanied him in his campaigns » and if said to 
have witnessed the destruction of Carthage, in the 
ISSth Olympiad. Raving returned to his native 
soUntry. be died In the I64th Olympiad, 134 years be- 
fore Christ, in consequence of a foil from his horse. 
The history of Polyblus embraced the space from 
Ibe tm year of the l40th to the first of the isad 
Otirmplsd, being fifty-ihiee yean. 



Polybnis, aa you will find in raadiag of Um^ 
though he principally intended the history of IIm 
Rdnana, and the eetablishaieot of their, enpiro 
oter the greatest part of the werhi wliich wa* 
then known, yet had in his eye the geaetal hia> 
tory of the times in which he Kvod, not forgel* 
ting either the wars of his own coontry with 
their neighbours of Etotia, or the ooncurrenl a^ 
lairs of Macedonia and the provinces of G reece, 
which is properly so Called; nor the moaar- 
ehies of Asia and Egypt ; nor the republic of 
the Cailhaginians, with the. several traverses of 
their fortunes, either in relation to the Romans, 
or indopeBdeat to the wars which they waged 
with them ; besides what happened in Spain and 
Sicily, and other European ooimtnes. Tha 
time, whiob is taken up in this history, consists 
of ihree-and-fifty years ; and the greatest part 
of it is employed in (he description of those 
events, of which the author was an eye-wit- 
ness^ or bore a considerable part in the conduct 
of them. But in what particular time or age it 
was^ when mankind received that iirsooverable 
loss of this noble history, is not certainly de- 
livered to us. It appears to have been perfoct 
in the reign of Constantino, by what I have al- 
ready noted; and neither CMauboo, nor any 
other, can give us t^ forther account ooncem- 
ing it. • 

The first attempt towards a translation of bin^ 
was by command of the same Pope Nicholas the 
Fifth, already mentioned, who esleensed him the 
prince of Greek historians ; would have him co^ 
tinually in his hands ; and used to make this 
judgment of hinv^that, if he yielded to one or 
two, in the praise of eloquence, yet, inwisdoa^ 
and all other accomplishments belonging to a 
perfoct historian, he was at least eqiml to any 
other writer, Greek or Roman, and perhaps ex- 
celled them all. This is the author, who is now 
ofibred to us in our mother-tongue, recoanuend- 
ed by the nobility of his birth, by his isstitniion 
in art and sciences, by his knowledge In natu- 
ral and moral philosophy, and particulariy the 
politics; by bis being conversant both in tha 
arts of peace and war ; by his education tinder 
his father Lycortas, who volunxaril^ deposed 
himself from his sovereignty of Megalopolis to 
become a principal member of the Achaiaa 
comroonwealUi, which then flourished under the 
management of Aratos; by his friendship with 
Scipio Africanus, who subdued Carthage, to 
whom he was bodi a companion and a counsel- 
lor ; and by the good-will, esteem, and intima- 
cy, which he bad with several princes of Asia, 
Greece, and Egypt, daring his life ; and afiisr 
his decease, by deserving the applause and sp* 
probalioo of all succeeding ages 
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Hut inllior, to long nagleeted ia the b«rb*- 
nm tinM W QhriptiMiity, loicl to littld kDown 
in Europe, (■oiBording to tlie late wliicb ooni- 
noalj Tolkwre the beet of wrhen,) wap pulled 
from under the rubbub which oorered hinii by 
the learned biihop, Nicholaa the Fidh; and 
tome parts of hie hielory (for with all his dili- 
gence he was not aUe to recover the Wbde) 
were by him recommended to a person knowing 
both in the Greek and Roman tongues, and 
learned ibr the times in which he lived, to be 
translated into Latin ; and, to the honour of our 
Polybius, he was amongst the first of the Oreek 
writers, who deserved to have this care betowed 
on him ; which notwithstanding, so many hin- 
drancee occurred in this attempt, that the work > 
was not peifected in his popedom, neither was 
any more than a third part of what is now re- 
covered in his hands ; neither did that learnfd 
Italian,* who had undertaken him, succeed very 
happily in that endeavour ; for the perfect know- 
ledge of the Greek language was not yet re- 
stored, and that translator was but as a one-eyed 
man amongst the nation of the blind ; only suffer- 
ed till a belter could be fbond to do right to an 
author, whose excellonce required a more just 
interpreter than the ignorance of that age af> 
forded. And this gives me occasion to admire, 
(says Casaubon,) that in following Umes, when 
eloquence was redeemed, and the knowledge of 
the Greek language flourished, yet no man 
thought of pufMiing that design, which was so 
frorthily begun in those first rudiments of learn- 
ing. Some, indeed, of almost every nation in 
Europe, have been instrumental in the recov- 
ery of several lost part^ of our Polybius, and 
eominented on them with good success ; but no 
man, before Casaubon, had reviewed the first 
translation, corrected its errors, and put the last 
hand to its accomplishment. The world is 
therefore beholden to him for this great work ; 
Ibr he has collected Jnto one their scattered 
fragments, has pieced them together according 
to the naturtU order in which they were written, 
made them intelligible to schdarsi and rendered 
die French translator's task more easy to his 
hands. 

Our author is particularly mentioned with 
great hooour by Cicero, Sirabo, Josephus, and 
Plutarch ; and in what rank of writers they are 
placed, none of the learned need to be informed. 
He is copied in whole books together, by Livy, 
commonly esteeibed the prince of the Roman 

• sr icolo PaietU published k Llln version of the 
flrst live hooks of Po\yiAw,at Rome, in 1473, folio. 
The first Oreek edlUoo sppeared in ino; tite second 
at Vaa^e* "^ i^*'* '^^ Issiis most esteemed. 

vol- u.— 27 



Ustoiy, end ttaoslated woid far w«id, tboogh the 
Latin historian is not to be eicosed, for not men* 
tionmg the man to whom he had been so mndi 
obliged, nor for taking, as his own, the worthy 
lalxHirs of another. Marcos Brutus, who pr»> 
ferred the freedom of hw country to the obUgir 
tions which he had to Julius Cssar, so prised 
Polybius, that he made a compendium of his 
works ; and read him not only for his instruc- 
tion, but for the diversion of his grief^ when 
his noble emerprize for the restoration of the 
commonwealth had not fimnd the success which 
it deserved. And this is not the lesst commei^ 
dation of our author, that he who was not wholly 
satisfied with the eloquence of Tully, should 
epitomise Polybius with his ownhand.'^ It was 
on the consideration of Brutus, and the venera- 
tion which he paid hini» that Constantino the 
Great took so great a pleasin-e in reading our 
author, and collecting the several treaties of his 
embassies ; of which, though many are now 
lost, yet those which ronudn are a sufficient tes- 
timony of his abilities ; and I congratulate ray 
country, that a prince of our extraction (as was 
Constantiae) has the honour of obliging the 
Christian world by these remainders of our 
great historian. 

It is now time to enter into the particular 
praises of Polybius, which I have given you be- 
fore in groes ; and the first of them, (following the 
method of Caiaubon,) is his wond^tful skill in 
political affairs. I had read him, in English, 
with the pleasure of a boy, before I was ten 
y<^rs of age ; and yet, even then, had some dark 
notions of the prudence yrith which he conduct- 
ed His design, particularly in making me know, 
and almost see, the places where such and such 
actions were performed. Thu was the first 
distinction which I was then capable of making 
betwixt him end other historians which I read 
eai^y. But when^ being of a riper age, I took 
him again into my htuids, I must needs say that I 
Ikave profiled more by reading him than by Thu- 
cydides, Appien, Dion Cassius, and all the rest 
of the Greek historians together ; and amongst 
all the Romans, none have reached hi^ in this 
particular, but Tacitus, who is equal with him. 

It is wonderful to consider with how much 

*'*Plotarch tells us, that Biutus was thus em- 
ployed the day before the battle of Pharsalla. 'It 
was the middle of summer; the heats were intense, 
the marshy sitolition of the camp disagreeable, and 
his tent-bearers were long' in coming. Neverthe- 
less, though extremely harassed and fatigued, he 
did not anoint himself till noon ; and then taking a 
morsel of bread, while others were at rest, or mu- 
sing 00 the event of the ensuing day, he employed 
himself till the evening In writing kn epitome of 
Polybius:"— JUbImis. 
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care wad tpplkatioii b* inrtnwtf, ooumHi, 
w«nif , ftdiooiuihei, wod wMmm, wfaenweTer b« 
eaa find a fit occasion. Ho perfonna aU tfiaae 
aonetimaa in the nauii-e of a coimnoa parent of 
■lankind ; and eometimee also limits bis instrue- 
CioM to particuiar nations, hj a friendly re- 
proach of tboee failings and errors to which 
they were roost obnoxious. In this last manner, 
be gives instructions to the Mantinsans, the 
Elaeans, and sereral other provinces of Greece, 
by informing them of such thmgs as were 
conducing to theu* weUare. Thus he likewise 
warns the Romans of thai obstinacy and wil« 
fiilness, vices which have oi^n brought them to 
tho brink of ruin. And thus he frequently ex- 
horts the Greeks, in general, not to depart fi-om 
their dependence oi) the Romans ; nor to take 
false measures, by embroiling themselves in 
wars with that victorious people, in whose fate 
it was to be oMsters of the universe. But as 
his peculiar concernment was for the safety of 
hi* own countrymen, the Acbaians, he more 
than once insinuates to them the care of their 
preservation, which consisted in submitting to 
the yoke of the Roman people, which they could 
not possibly avoid ; and to make it easy to them, 
by a cheerful compliance with their commands, 
rather tlian unprofitably to oppose them with 
the hazard of those remaining privileges which 
the clemency of the conquerors had left them. 
For this reason, in the whole course of his 
history he makes it his chiefest business to 
persuade the Grecians in general, that the grow- 
ing greatness and fortune of the Roman empire 
was not owing to mero chance, but to the con- 
duct and invincible courage of that people, to 
whom their own virtue gave the dominion of 
the world. And yet this counsellor of patience 
and submission, as long as there was any prob- 
ability of hope remaining to withstand the 
progress of the Roman fortune, was not want- 
ing to the utmost of his power to resist them, at 
least to defer the bondage of his country, which 
he had long foreseen. But the fates inevitably 
drawing all things into subjection tp Rome,this^ 
well-deserving cititen was coioroaoded to appear 
in that city,* where be suffered the imprison- 
ment of mady years ; yet even then his virtue 
was beneficiat to him, the knowledge of his 
learning and bis wisdom procuring him the 
ffiendshtp of the most potent in the senate ; so 
that It maybe said with Casaubon, that the 
same virtue which had brought him into distress, 
was the very means of hti relief, and of his 
exaltation to greater dignities tha^ those which 

* WRh atboneand of his countrymen, whom the 
Romans ordered thither as hostaecs, after the con* 
tBost of MacedoU^ 



he loet; for by the i»teroessioii ef Cato Hm 
Censor, Scipip ^railianos, who afterwardi 
destroyed Carthage, and some other principal 
noblemen, our Polybios was restored to liberty. 
Afler which, having' set it down as a mazin, 
that the welfare of Uie Acbaians consisted, sal 
have said, in breaking their own stubborn in- 
clinations, and yielding up that freedom which 
they np longer could maintain, be made it the 
utmost aim of bis endeavotirs to bring over bii 
countrymen to tliat , persuasion; in whidi, 
though, to their misfortunes, his counsels were 
toot prevalent, yet thereby he not only proved 
himself a good patriot, but also made his foi^ 
tunes with the Romans. For his countrymen, 
by their own unpardonable &olt, not long aAer^ 
wards drew on themselves their own destrae- . 
tion ; for whenMummius, in the Achaianwar, 
made a finod conquest of that country, he die* 
solved the great council of their commonweaJth.* 
But, in the mean time, Polybiua enjoyed that 
tranquillity of fortune which he had purchased 
by his wisdom, in that private state, being par- 
ticularly dear to Sctpio and Lselius, and some 
of the rest, who were then in the administration 
of the Roman government. And that fovour 
which he had gained Amongst them, he em- 
ployed not in heaping riches to himeelf, but as 
a means of performing many considerable ac- 
tions ; as particularly when Scipio was sent to 
demolish Garthage,t he went along with him in 
the nature of a counsellor and companion ef his 
enterprize. At which time, receiving the com* 
mand of a fleet from him, be made discoveries 
in many, parts of the Atlantic Ocean, and espe- 
cially on the shores of Africa ; and| doing many 
good offices to aU sorts of people whom be bad 
power to oblige, especially to the Grecians, who^ 
in honour of their benefactor, caused many 
statues of bim to be erected, as Pauaaaias haa 
wriUen. The particular gratitude of the Lo> 
crians in Italy is also an undeniable witness of 
this truth ; who, by his mediation, bemg di» 
charged from the burden ef taxes which op- 
pressed them, through the hardship of tboee 
conditions which the Romans had imposed on 
them in the treaty of peace, professed them- 
selves to be owing for their Uves and fortune^ 
to the interest only and good nature of Polybios, 
which they look care to express by all nanner 
of acknowledgment. 

Tet, as beneficent as he was, thegreatetl 
obligement which he couh) lay on human kindt 
was the writing- of this present history, 
wherein he has left a perpetual monuneBt of lui 

* A.t7.c.so8. t A.D.asfr. 

I The word tmd renders this passi^ 
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pohlie low totn dw world in everj fiioeeadiiig 
ige of it, by giving ui luch pracepta u we 
w»t conducing to our oommoQ Mftiy and oar 
benefit. Tbie philanthropy (whieh we have not 
a proper word in English to ezpreet) b erery- 
where manifest in our author ; and from hence 
proceeded that divine rule which he gave to 
Scipio,— that whensoever he went abroad, he 
ihoold take care not to return to his own house, 
beibro he had acquired a friend by some new 
obligement. To this excellency of nature we 
owe the treasure which is contained in this most 
nsoful work : this is the standard by which all 
good and prudent princes ought to regulate their 
actions. None have more need of friends than 
monarchs ; and though ingratitude is too A^quent 
in the most of those who are obliged, yet en* 
cooragement will work on generous mimh ; and 
if the experiment be lost on thousands, yet it 
never fails on all : and one virtuous man in a 
whole nation is worth the buying, as one di*- 
mond is worth the search in a heap of rubbish. 
But a narrow-hearted prince, who thinks that 
mankind is made for him alone, puts his sub- 
jects in a way of deserting him on the first oo- 
easkm ;* and teaches them to be as sparing of 
their duty, as he is of his bounty. He is sure 
of making enemies, who will not be at the coot 
of rewarding his friends and servanu ; and, by 
lotting his people see he loves them not, in- 
•tructs them to live upon the square with him, 
t f^ l to snake him sensible in his turn, that pm- 
rogativos are given, bat privilege! are inherent. 
As for tricking, cunning, and that which in 
■overeigns they call king-craft, and reason of 
■tate in commonwealths, to them and their pro- 
oeedinge Polybios is an open enemy. He s6- 
verely reproves all faithless practices, and that 
MMvrpayfieffvw, or vicious policy, which is too 
frequent in the management of the pubKc 
He commends nothing but plainness, sincerity, 
and the common good, undisguised, and set in 
a true light beibre the people* Not but that 
there nmy be a necessity of saving a nation, 
by going beyond the tetter of the law, or even 
■oniatimes by superseding il; but then that 
Becessily must not he anificial,-*it must be 
TisiblOf il most be strong enough to make the 
remedy not only pardoned, but desired, to tho 
major part of the people ; not for the interest 
4Mily of nome lew men, but for the public safety ; 
for Otherwise, one infringement of a law draws 
after it the practice of subverting all the liber- 
tiae of a nation, which are only intrusted with 

* Mr- Bflalone Jastlj eoiOseturss, that DiT^en here 
thooiciit of his oU master James II., whose econ* 
emyooplered on penary, and whose claims of pie- 
ro^Uve approached to^yiannjr. 



any goverament, butcan never be given vp to k. 
The best way to distinguish betwixt a pretended 
necessity and a true, is to observe if tiie remedy 
be rarely applied, or frequently; u timet of 
peace, or limes of war and public distraotioBS, 
which are the most usual causes of sud- 
den necessities. From hence Gasauboo infon, 
that this our author, who preaches virtue, and 
probity, and plain-dealing, ought to be studied 
principally by kings and ministers of slate ; 
and those youth, who are bred up to succeed 
in the management of business, should read him 
carefully, and imbibe him thoroughly, detesting 
the maxims that aie given by Machtavel and 
others, which are only the instruments of tyran- 
ny. Furthermore, (continues he,) the study o( 
truth is perpetually joined with the love of vir- 
tue ; for there is no virtuis which derives not its 
original from truth ; as, on the contrary, there ia 
no vice which has not its beginning from a lie. 
Truth is the foundation of all knowledge, and 
the cement of all societies ; and this is one of 
the most shining qualities in our author. 

I was so strongly persuaded of this myself, 
in the perusal of the present history, that I con- 
fess, amongst all the ancients I never found any 
who had the air of it so much ; and amongst 
the modems, none but Philip do Gommines.* 
They'had this common to them, that they both 
changed their masters. But Polybius changed 
not his side, as Philip did : he was not bought 
off to another party, but pursued the true inter- 
est of his country, even when he served the Ro- 
mans. Tet since trath, as one of the phikMo- 
phers has told me, lies in the bottom of a well, 
so it is hard to draw it up ; much pains, mudi 
diligence, much judgment is necessary to band 
it us; even cost is oftentimes required; and 
Polybios was wanting in none of these. 

We find but few historians of air ages, who 
have been diligent enough in their search foi 
troth : it is their common method to take on 
trust what they distribute to the public; l^r 
which means a falsehood once received from a 
filmed writer becomes traditional to posterity. 
But Polybius weighed the authors from whom 
he was forced to borrow the history of the 
times immediately preceding his, and ofien- 

* Philip de Commlnes, aotbor of the exc^nent 
Memoirs of his own time. He was bom In Flan- 
ders, and was for several years a dlsUncolshal or 
nament of the court of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, his native sovereign ; but wm tempted 
to desert his service for that of Lools ZI., by whom 
he was enyiloyed In several negottatlons. After the 
death of that monarch, Commlnes fell Intodisgraoe 
with his successor, and was lone defalned in pris- 
on : he died in 15W. ft was of this historian Cath- 
erine de Medlels was wout to sajr, " that he made as 
many heretics in the state, as Luther in the ohyrch." 
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Conefl eorreoted them, either by ooapving then 
each with other, or by che lights which he had 
received from ancient men of known integrity 
amongst the Romans, who had been conversant 
in those affairs which were then managed, and 
were yet liTing to instruct him. He also 
learned the Roman tongue; and attained to 
that knowledge of their laws, their rites, their 
customs, and antiquities, that few of their own 
eitbens understood them better : having gained 
permission from the senate to search ihe CafH 
itol, he made himself familiar with their records, 
and aflerwanis translated them into his mother 
tongue. So that he taught the noblemen of 
Rome their own municipal laws, and was a»> 
counted more skilful in ihem than Fabius Pio- 
rwr, a man of the senatorian order, who wrote 
the transactions of the Punic wars. He ^ho 
neglected none of tbe laws of history, was so 
careful of truth, (which is the principal,) that he 
made it bis whole busmess to deliver nothing to 
posterity which might deceive them; and by 
that diligence and exactness, may easily be 
known to be studious of truth, and a lover of it. 
What therefore Brutus thought worthy to tran- 
scribe with his own hand out of him, I need 
not be ashamed to copy ader him : — " I be- 
Uevd,*' says Polybius, ** that Nature herself has 
constituted truth as the supreme deity, which 
is to be adored by mankind, and that she has 
given it greater force than any of the rest ; for 
being opposed, as she is on all sides, and ap- 
pearances of truth so oAen passing for the thing 
itself, in behalf of plausible falsehoods, yet by 
her wonderful operation she insinuates herself 
into Ihe minds of men ; sometimes exerting her 
strength immediately, and sometimes lying hid 
in darkness for length of lime ; but at last she 
struggles through it, and appears triumphant 
over falsehood.'' This sincerity Polybius pre- 
ferred to all his friends, and even to his father : 
*' in all other offices of life," says he, " praise 
a lover of bis friends, and of his natife country ; 
but in writing history, I am obliged to divest 
myself of all other obligations, and sacriGoe 
them all to truth." 

Aratus, the Sicyoaian, in the childhood of 
our author, was the chief of the Achaian com- 
monwealth ; a man in principal esteem, both in 
bis own country and all the provinces of Greece ; 
admired universally for his probity, his wisdom, 
bis just administration, and his conduct : in 
ronembrance of all which, his grateful country- 
men, after his decease, ordained him those h<M>- 
oars which are only due to heroea. Him our 
Folybius had in veneration, and formed himself 
by imitation of his virtues ; and is never want- 
iiig in his commendatiottB through Ihe coona of 



bis history. Tet even tlili nu 
cause of truth required it, is many, tines re- 
proved by him for his slowness io OQMnsel, his 
tardiness in the beginning of bis enterpriies, 
bis tedious and more than Spanish deliberations ; 
and his heavy and cowaidly proceedinga are 
as freely blamed by our Polybius^ as tliey were 
afterwairds by Plutarch, who questionless drew 
his character from this history. In plain terns, 
that wise general scarce ever performed any 
great action but by night; the glittering of a 
sword before his face was offensive to his eyes ; 
our author therefore boldly accuses him of his 
faint-heartedneas ; attributes the defeat «t Ca- 
phie wholly to him ; and is not sparing to af- 
firm, that ail Peloponnesus was fUled with tro- 
phies, which were set up as the monuments of 
his looses. He sometimes praises, and at other 
times condemns, the proceedings of Philip, 
King of MacedCn, the son of Demetrius, «> 
cording to the occasions which he gave him by 
the variety and inequality of his coiaduct; and 
this most exquisite on either side. He more 
than once arraigns him for the inconstancy of 
his judgment, and diaptors even his own AraXos 
on the same head ( showing, by many examples, 
produced from their actions, how many mise- 
ries they had both occasioned to the Qrecians ; 
and attributing it to the weaknem of human 
nature, whidi can make nothing perfect. Bat 
some men are brave in battle, who are weak in 
counsel, which daily experience seU before our 
eyes ; others deliberate wisely, but are weak in 
the performing part ; and even no man is the 
same to-day, which he was yesterday, or may 
be to-morrow. On this account, says our au- 
thor, " a good man is sometimes liable to blameg 
and a bad man, though not often, may poasib^ 
deserve to be commended." And for this veiy 
reason he severely taxes Timmos, a maliciow 
historian, who will allow no kind of rirtue to 
Agathodes, the tyrant of Sicily, but detracts 
firom all his actions, even the most glorious, be- 
cause in general he was a vicious man. ** Is 
it to be thought,'* says Gasaubon, " that Polyb- 
ius loved the memory of Agathodes, the tyrant, 
or hated that of the virtuous Aratus?" But it 
is one thing to cominead a tyrant, and another 
thing to overpass in silence those laudable anv 
tions which are performed by him; because it 
argues an author of ihe same falsehood, to pre- 
termit what has actually been dcme, as to feign 
those actions which have never been. 

It will not be unprofitable, in this place, to 
give another famous instance of the candour and 
integrity of our historian. There bad been an 
aticient league betwixt the rcMHiblic of Acfaaia 
and the kings of Egypt whion wu entsrtanied 
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M on the «ifie oondi* 
I alM the oonfedencj wu 
mewed on ether teran. It happened, in the 
148«b Oljmpyid,* thet Ptokm^ Epiphanee, on 
thU oocuion, lent one DMneuniUy hu unhaasa- 
dor, 10 the conmonwealih of Acbaia. That 
lepublic WEB then ruiaoinly dirided into tiro 
ihetiona ; whereof the beada on one side were 
PhilopcBUMO^ and Lycortaa , the father of our 
aiitlior: of the adTorae party, the chief waa 
Ariatcoua, with aone other principal Achai* 
ana. The faction of PfailopoBmen waa prevar 
lent in the cooneil, for renewing the confeder* ' 
acjr with the king of Egypt; in order to which, 
Lycortaa received a commisaioD to go' to that 
court, and treat tlie artidea of alliance* Ac> 
cordingly, he goes, and afterwards returns, and 
giroi account to his supOriors, that the treaty 
was concluded* Ariatawus, hearing nothing 
but a bare relation of a league that waa made^ 
without any thing belonging to the condiilona of 
it„and well knowing that several forms of those 
alliances had been used in the ibmer negotia* 
tions, asked Lycortaa, in the council, aooordinf 
to which of them this present confadeiacy was 
aaade ? ^ To this question of his enemy, Lycor« 
taah^ not a word to answer; forithadsohafH 
pened by the wonderful neglect of PhilopcBmen, 
and hu own, and also thai of Ptolomy's ooun- 
sellora, (or, as I nither believe, by their craft 
contrived,) that the whole tranaaction had'boen 
loosely and confusedly managed, which, in a 
otttter of so great importance, redounded to the 
scandal and ignominy of Philoposmen and Ly- 
cortaa, in the lace of that grave assembly. 
Now these proceedings our author so relates, 
aa if he had been speaking of persons to whom 
he had no manner of relation, though one of 
them waa his own father, and the other aiwaya 
esteemed by him in the place of a belter father. 
But being mindful of the law whi^ himself had 
instituted, concerning the indispensable duty of 
an hiaiorian, (which is truth,) he chose rather 
to be thought a lover of it, than of either of hia 
parenta. It ia true, Lycortaa, in ail probability, 
waa dead when Polybius wrote this history; 
but, had he been then living, we may safely 
think, that hia son would have assumed the same 
hherty, and not feared to have offended him in 
behalf of truth. 

Another part of thia veracity is also deserving 
the notice of the reader, though at the same 
lime we must Oonchide, that it waa also an e& 
feet of a aound judgment, that he perpetually 
aiplodes the legends of prodigies and miracles, 
ind, instead of them, most accurately aetrch^ 

• In tba year of Romn, set. 



into the natural cauaos of thoaa acdona vhieli 
he describes; for, from the dntof theee» tlia 
latter foUowa of direct conaequence. And for 
this reason he professes an inunortal enmity to 
thoae tricka and jugglinga, which the common 
people believe as r^ miracles ; becauae they 
are ig^Mraot of tho causeS' which produced 
them. But he had made a diligent aearch into 
them, and found out, that they proceeded either 
from the fond credulity of the people, or were 
imposed on them by the crafl of thoae whoae in- 
terest it was that they should be believed. Yon 
bear not in Polybius, that it rained blood or 
stones ; that a bull had spoken ; or a thousand 
such impossibilities, with which Livy perpetu- 
ally crowda the calends of almost every consul* 
ship.* His new years coukl no more begin 
without them, during his description of the 
Punic waia, than our prognost i cati n g alB>anarks 
without the effects pf the present oppositions 
betwixt Saturn and Jupiter, the fbrsteliing of 
comets and coruscations in the air, which sel- 
dom happen at the timea assigned by our a»* 
trologers,and almost aiwaya &ilin their eventa. 
If you will ghre credit to acme other authors, 
some god was always present with Hannibal 
or Scipio, to direct their actiona ; that a visible 
deity wrought jouney-work under Hannibal, to 
conduct him through the difficult passages of 
the Alps ; and another did the name office ol 
drudgery for Scipio when he besieged New 
Carthage, by draining the water, which other- 
wise would have drowned his army in their raah 
approaches; which Polybius observing, says 
wfttily and truly, that the audwrs of such fabu- 
lous kind of stuff write tragedies, not histories ; 
fiv, as the poets, when they are at a loss for the 
solution of a plot, bungle up their catastrophe 
with a ged descending in a machine, so these 
inconsiderate historians, when they have 
brought their heroes into » phuge by soma rash 
and headlong undertaking, having no human 
way remaining to disengage them with honour, 
are forced to have recourse to miracle, and in- 
troduce a god for their deliverance. It is a 
common fmny of the ignorant multitude, says 
CasaUbon, to be aiwaya engaging heaven on 
their side ; and indeed it is a suooemful strata^ 
gem of any general to gain authority among hia 
soldiers, if bs can persind^ them, that he is the 
man by fate appointed for such or such an ao» 
tiony though oiost im^octicabfe. To be fa- 
voured of Qod, and oonunand (if it may be 

« I believe tbe most . enthusiastic admlms U 
lAvy most tire of these unrivalled prodigies, a 
•»e» toSMMis eceors as often, and Is mentioned with 
as nwch indlftience, as a nomlnntton of shailfb In 
Ball,8U>«n, or Speod. 
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pemittMl to to tay,) the eztrmonliiMry coo- 
eoarae </ Praridencei uts odT a hero, and 
makoft UMl'tt apecioiu the cause for which he 
llghti, widioiit any conaideration of morality, 
wbicfa ooght to bo the beginniiig and end of all 
ottf actiona ; for, where that ia vioiated, Crod 
ia only preaent in penniaaioo; and eufiera a 
wrong to be done, but not commands it. Light 
historiana, and such aa are superatitioua in 
their naturae, by the artifice of feigned miradea 
captifale the groea understandinga of their 
readera, and please their lancies by relations of 
things which are rather wonderful than true; 
but such aa are of a more profound and solid 
*udgment, (which is the character of our Poly b- 
IS,) have recourse only to their own natural 
^'bts, a#d by them poraue the methods at leaat 
of probability, if they cannpt arrire to a aet- 
lled certainty. He was satisfied that Hanni- 
bal was not the first who had made a passage 
through the Alps, but that the Gauls had been 
before him in their descent on Italy ; and also 
knew, that thia most prudent general, when he 
laid hia design of invading that country, had 
made an alliance with the Ghiuls, and prepos- 
sessed them in his favour; and before he stirred 
a fuol from Spain, had provided against all 
thoae difficultiea which he foreaaw in his at- 
tempt, and compassed his undertaking, which 
indeed was void of auraclee, but full of conduct, 
and military experience. In the same manner, 
Scipio, before he departed from Rome, to take 
hia voyage into Spain, had oarefiilly conndered 
every particular circumstance which might 
cross hia purpose, and made his enterprise aa 
easy to him as human prudence eodd provide ; 
so that he was victorioua over that nation, not 
by virtue of any miracle, but by his admirable 
forecast, and wise conduct in the eiecution of 
his design. Of which, though Polybius waa 
not an eye-witness, he yet had it from the best 
teatimooy, whfeh waa that of Laelius, the friend 
of Scipio, who accompanied him in that expedi- 
tion ; of whom our author, with great diligence, 
iaq^ired concerning every thing of moment 
which happened in that war, and whom hecom- 
mends for his sincerity in that relation. 

Whenaoever he gives qe the account ef any 
conaiderable actioo, he never fails to tell us wl^ 
i% succeeded, or for what reason it miaoarried ; 
together with all the antecedent caosea of its 
undertaking, and the manner of its perform- 
ance; all which he accurately explains; of 
which I will select but aome few instances, be- 
cause I want leiaure to expatiate on many. In 
the fragmeoti of the seventeenth book he makes 
a learned diasertation concerning the Macedo- 
nian phalanx, or groaa body of foot, which was 



fonnerly believed to be invineible, tiH c 
taught the contrary by the stiocess of die baftk 
which Philip lost to the commooWealih of 
Rome; and the manifest and moat certain 
causes are therein related, which prove it to be 
inferior to the Roman jsgtone. When alao he 
had toM us in his former books, of the tliree 
great battlea wherein Hannihal had overthrown 
the Romans, and the last at Canom, wherein 
he had in a manner conquered that republic, he 
gives the reasona of every defeat, either from 
the choice of ground, or the strength of the for- 
eign horse in Hannibal's army, or tlie iU-liming 
of the fight qp the vanquished side. After thia, 
when he deecrabes the turn of fortune on the 
part of the Romans, you are visibly conducted 
upwards to the causes of that chai^, and the 
reasonableness of the method which waa afierw 
warda pursued- by that coounonwealth, which 
raised it to the empire of the world. In these 
and many other examples, which for brevity are 
omitted, there is nothing more plain than that 
Polybius denies all power to fortune, and ^acee 
the sum of siiccesa in Providence ; vp/ifimham 
fwv i4x^ cmae^i ^Xev indeed, are his words . 
It is a madneas to make fortune die miatreas of 
events; because in herself she ia nothing, can 
rule nothing, but is ruled by prudence. So that 
whenever our author seems to attiibute any 
thing to chance, he speaks only with the vulgar, 
and desires so to be understood. 

But here I must make bold to part company 
with Casaubon (or a moment He is a vehe- 
ment friend to any author with whom he has 
taken any pains ; and hia partiality to Persiaa, 
in opposition to Juvenal, ia too firesb in my mem^ 
ory to be forgotten. Becauae Polybina wiD al- 
low nothing to the power of chance, he takes aa 
occasion to infer, tint he believed a providence ; 
sharply inveighing against those who have ae 
cused him of atheism. He makea Soidas his 
second in thia quarrel ; and produces bis single 
evidence, and that but a bare assertioiH widtout 
proof, that Polybius believed, with us Chris- 
tians, God administered all human actiona and 
afiaira. Bat our author wiU ndt he defended in 
this case ; his whole history redaima to that 
opinion. When he speaks of Provideoee, oi 
ii any dhrine admonitioiv he is as mnch in jest, 
as when he speaks of fbrtutte ; it is all to the ca- 
pacity of the vulgar. Prudence waa the only 
divinity which ho worshipped, and the po ss es 
sion of virtue the only end which be proposed. 
If I would have dtaguised this to the reader, ii 
waa not in my power. The passages whick 
manifostly prove his hreligien are ao obvioun* 
that I need not qoo^e them. Neidier do I 
know any reason why CasaiibcQ ahouU salargv 
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m iDodi iu his J M tifi o tigtt;-«ince to belieirt 
fiilsa gods, and to beiioTe iwoe, aro errors of 
the Mino imporunce. He who knew not our 
Ood, saw now throogh the ridiculous opinions of 
the heathens eonoeming theirs; and not being 
able without rerelalion to go farther, stopped at 
home iu his own breast, and made pradenoe his 
goddess, truth his search, and rirtue bis reward. 
If Gasaubon, like him, had followed truth, he 
woukl have saved me the ungr^ful pains of 
contradicting him; but even the reputation of 
Poljbios, if there were occasion, is to be saeri* 
Seed to troth, according to hb own maxim. 

As (or the wisdom of our author, whereby he 
wonderfully foresaw the decay of the Roman em- 
pire, and thoee civil wars which turned it down 
from a commonwealth to an absolute monarchy, 
he who will take the pains to review this history 
will easily perceive, that Polybius was of the 
best sort of prophets, who predict from natural 
causes those events which most naturally pro* 
ceed from them. And these things were not to 
stkveed even in the compass of the next century 
to that wherein he lived, but the person was 
then living who was the first mover towards 
them^ and that was that great Scipio Africa- 
nns, who, by cajoling the people to break the 
Amdamenial oonstituiions of the govemraeiH in 
his favour, by bringing him too early to the con- 
sulship,* and aftervmwls by making their dis* 
eipKne sf war precarioos, first taught them to 
devolve the power and anthorily of the senate 
into the hands of one, nnd then to make that 
one to be at the disposition of the soldiery; 
which though ho practised at a time when it was 
necessary for the safety of the commonwealth, 
yet it drew after it those firtal consequehces, 
which not only ruined the republic, but also, in 
process of time, the monarchy itself. But the 
author was too much in the interests of that 
family, to name Scipio ; and therefore he gives 
other reasons, to which I refer the reader, that I 
BMy avoid prolixity. 

By what degrees Polybius arrived to this 
height of knowledge, and consummate judgment 
hi afiairs, it will not be hard to make the reader 
oompfohend ; for, presupposing in him all that 
birth or nature oould give a man, who was form* 
ed for the management of great affairs, and ca- 
pable of recording them, ha was llkewiie enter- 
ed from his youth into those employmenU which 
add exoerience to natural endowments; being 
joined m commission with his father Lycortas, 
Md the younger Aratus, before the age of 
twenty, in an embassy to Egypt : afker which 
ho was perpetually in the b uain es s of his own 

* in Ms thtitj-elghth year, fbrty.thtee being the 



or that of Rome. So that II 
seems to be one part of the Roman felicity, that 
he was bom in an age when their commonwealth 
was growing to the height; that he might be the 
historian of thoee great actions, which were 
performed not only in his lifetime, but the chief 
of them even in his sight. I must confess, that 
the preparations to his history, or the Prologo 
mens, as they are called, are very large, and the 
digressions in it are exceeding frequem. But ai 
to his preparatives, they were but necessary tc 
make the reader comprehend the drift and d» 
sign of his undertaking : and the digressions sre 
also so instructive, that we may truly say, they 
transcend the profit which we receive from the 
matter of fact. Upon the whole, we may con 
elude him to be a great talker ; but we mu^ 
grant him to be a prudent man. We can spare 
nothing of all he says, it is so much to our im- 
provement ; and if the rest of his history had re- 
mained to us, in all probability it would have 
been more cloee : for we can scarce conceive 
what was lefl in nature (or him to add, he has se 
emptied almost all the common-places of digrea-' 
sions already ; or if he cooM have added any 
thing, those observations might have been ae 
useful and as necessary as the rest which he has 
given us, and that are descended to our hands. 

I will say nothmg farther of the *< Excerpta,** 
which (as Gasaubon thinks) are part of that 
epitome which was begun to be made by Mai^ 
cue Brutus, but never finished ; nor of those em- 
baasies which are collected and compiled by 
the conmand of Constantne the Great ; because 
neither of them are translated in this work. And 
whether or no they will be added in another im« 
pression, I am not certain ; the translator d 
these five books having carried his work no 
farther than it was perfect. He, 1 suppose will 
acquaint you with his own purpose, in the pre- 
face which I hear ho intends to prefix befbro 
Polybiu^. 

Let us now hear Polybius himself describing 
an accomplished historian, wherein we shall see 
his own picture, as in a glass, reflected to him, 
and given us aflerwards to behold in the writing 
of this history. 

Plato said of eld, that it wooM be happy for 
mankind, if either philosophers administered the 
government, or that governors applied them- 
eelves to the study of philosopby. I may alio 
feay, that it would be happy for history, if those 
who undertake to write it, were men conversant 
m political affavs, who applied themselves so* 
riously to their undertaking, not negligently, bol 
as such who were fully persuaded that they un» 
dertook a work of the greatest moment, of the 
ywatast excellency, and the moat necessary 6r 
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whe r eoa 1h»y an to haiU, that thej can never 
be capable it p e rfo r uiiu g their duty as they 
oogbt, uoleaa they bare formed thentelvei be- 
forehand to their ondertalung, by prudence, and 
long experience of aflairs ; withmit which en- 
dowments and adTantages, if they attempt to 
write a history, they wiU jall into a rarious and 
andlesi labyrinth of errors. 

When we hear this author speaking, we are 
-«ady to think ourselves engaged in a conversa- 
tion with Cato the Censor, with Lelius, with 
Massintssa, and with the two Scipios { that is, 
with the greatest heroes and most prudent men 
•f the greatest age in the Roman common- 
wealth. This sets me so on fire, when I am 
reading, either here, or in any ancient author, 
their lives and actiom^ that I cannot hoM from 
breaking out with Montagne into this ezpres- 
non : *< It is just," says he, ** for er9Ty honest 
nan to be content with- the government and 
laws of his native country, without endeavour- 
ing to alter or subvert them ; but if I ^vere to 
choose where I woukl have been bom, it should 
have been in a commonwealth." He indeed 
names Yenioe, which, for many reasons, should 
not be my wish ; but rather Rome, in such an 
age, if it were possible, as that wherein Po- 
lybius lived ; or that of Sparta, whose constitu- 
tion for a republic is by our author compared 
with Rome, to which he justly gives the preA 



I will not undertake to Compare Polybius and 
Tacitus ; though, if I should attempt it upon 
the whob merits of the cause, I must allow to 
Polybius the greater comprehension, and the 
larger soul ; to Tacitus the greater eloquence^ 
and the more dose connexion of his thoughU. 
The manner of Tacitus in writing is more like 
the force and gravity of Demosthenes ; that of 
Polybius more like the copiousness anddiffu- 
■ive character of Cicero. Amongst historians. 



Tadlus imitated TboeyAdes, and Foifyni, 
Herodotus. Pdybjus foresaw the rain of the 
Roman commonwealth, bv Insmy, hMt, sad 
cruelty ; Tacitus foresaw u the pauses those 
events which woukl destroy the monarchy. 
They are botli of tbem, without dispute, the 
best historians in- their several kinds. In this 
they are alike, that both of them sufffsred under 
the iniquity of the times m which they lived * 
both their histories are dismetnbered, the great* 
er part of them fost, and they are interpolaled in 
many places. Had their wofks been perfocal^ 
we might have had longer histories, but not bet- 
ter. Casaubon, acoordmg to Us usual partial- 
ity, condemns Taoitus that he may raise Po- 
lybius; wfao*needs not any sinister artifice to 
make him appear equal to the besL Tacitus 
described the times of tycanoy ; but he always 
writea with some kind of indignation against 
them. It is net his fault that Tiberius, Caligu- 
la, Nero, and Domitian, were bad princes. He 
is accused of malevolence, and of taking ac- 
tions in the worst sense ; but we are still to re- 
member, that those were the actions of tyrants. 
Had the rest of his history remained to us, we 
had certainly found a better aoeount of Vespo;- 
sian, Titus, Nerva, and Tn^, who were vir- 
tuous emperors; and he wouU have given the 
principles of 4heir actions a contrary turn. But 
it is not my business to defend Tacitus ; neitlier 
dare 1 decide the preference betwixt him and 
our Polybius. They are equally profitable and 
instnl^ve to the reader ; but Tacitus more use- 
ful to those who are bom under a monarchy, 
Polybius to those who live in a republic 

What may frrtber be added concerning the 
history of this author, I leave to be peifxned 
by the elegant translator of his work.* 

* The elegam traASiator, however, gives us nota- 
Ibrmatton on that soi^ect { his preface iMtng prlncl- 
paUjr a panegnlc upon good diedptme, whlctk with- 
out much risk of contradiction, he affirms to be tto 
** substance and sum total of mltttarvsdcBoa^ 
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Thi DlalogQes of Laclfin vers iTBnslated by 
Walter Moyto, Sir Henry Shere, Charles Bloooi,ig)d 
ethers, and seem to have been Intended forpubUca* 
tlon about 1696, when our author supplied the fol> 
lowlne prefetory life. The desl^ was, hdwever, 
for a tune laid aside, and the work did not appear 
until iTii, seYecal yearrf after Dryden'a death. 



Hence the preface wants those last correetlonib 
which, I suspect, Dxyden contented himself with 
bestowlnf upon the proof-sheets, as they came firom 
press. I have followed serexal of Mr. Halone's Ju- 
dicious, and Indeed Indispensable, correcUoosof »• 
printed copy. 



The writing a^ife b at all times, and in all himeelf ; and wm at kuM murdered by Rofi- 



circumetances, the most difficult taak of an hia> 
torian ; and, notwithstanding the numerous tribe 
of biographers, we can scarce find one, except 
Plutarch, who deserres our perusal, or can in- 
vite a second view. But if the difficult be so 
great where the materials are plentiful, and the 
incidents extraordinary, what must it be when 
the person, that affords the subject, denies mat- 
ter enough for a page ? The le)imed seldom 
abound with action, and it is action only that 
furnishes the historian with things agreeable 
and instructive. It is true, that Diogenes La- 
ertius, and our learned countryman, Mr. Stan* 
ley,** have both written the " Lives of the Phi- 
keophers;" but we are more obliged to the 
▼arious principles of their several sects, than to 
any thing remarkable that they did, for our en-. 
tertainmenU 

But Lucian, as pleasing aiid nsefulas he was 
in hia writings, in the opinion of the most can- 
did judges, has left so little of his own affairs on 
record, that there is scarce sufficient to fill a 
page, from hb birth to^is death. 

There were many of the name of Lucian 
among the ancients, eminent in several ways, 
and whose names have reached posterity with 
boDour and applause, Snidas mentions one, as 
a man of singular probity, who, having dis- 



^mong those who were eminent for their 
learning, were some divines and philosophers. 
Of the former, we find one in St. Cyprian, to 
whom the fourth and seventeenth epistles are 
inscribed. There was another priest of the 
church of Antioch, who, as Suidas assures us, . 
reviewed, 'corrected, and restored to its primi- 

* Gibbon thus narrates the catastrophe ^— "The 
extreme parsimony of Rullnus left him only the ce* 
proach and envy of ill-gotten wealth. His depend* 
ants served him without attachments ; the unlver< 
sal hatred of mankind was represned only by the 
influence'of servile fear. The fate of Lucian pro* 
claimed to the East, that the prefect, whose industry 
was much abated in the despatch of ordinary busi- 
ness, was active and indefatigable in the pursuit of 
revenge. Lucian, (the son of the prefect Florea* 
tins, the oppressor of Gaul, and the enemy of Jii> 
Ilan,> had employed a eonslderable part of his In- 
heritance, the fruit of rapine and corruption, to pur> 
chase the Mendship of Rnfinus, and the high ofllce 
of Count of the East. But the new magUtrate im- 
prudently departed from the maxims of the Court 
and of the times ; disgraced bis benefttctor, by tlie 
contrast of a virtuous and temperate adminlstrap 
tlon; and presumed to nttuM an act of liUustice, 
which might have tended to the profit of the emper> 
or's uncle. Areadlus was easily persuaded to re* 
sent the supposed insult; and the prefect of the 
East resolved to execute in person the cruel ven- 

Seanoe which he meditated against this ungrateftil 
elegate of his power. He performed, wltli inoes* 
sent speed, the Journey of seven or eight hundred 
miles, from Constantinople to Antioch, entersd the 



«I..»«mI thA •ilfninistra.ti^'of the chief Prhfeet cap"*! <>' 9yr\M. at the dead of night, and spread 
cbarged Uie aflminisiration oi ine cniei prefect universal consternation among a people ignoant oi 
of the Oriental empire,t under Arcadius, with his desi^ but not ignorant ^ !i ' • — 

extraordinary justice and prabe of the people, 
drew on himself the envy and hate of the cour- 
tiers, (the constant attendant of eminent virtue 
and merit,) and the anger of the emperor 



• lliomas 8taaley*B "History of PhUosophy,** 
*e. was published m toUOt in detached parts^ be- 
tween isu and IMO; and reprinted entire in i687. 

t A. D.trs, Ruflnns was chief prefect of the 
Bast. The person here alluded to was tnily count 
ef fifteen provinces. Dryden, writing from r 
17. confoonded the oflkes of the murder 
' Bee fhs next note. 



lerer and mnr< 



r his character. The 
count or the fifteen provinces of the East was drag- 
ged, like the vilest malefactor, before the arirkrary 
tribunal of Ruflnos. Notwithstanding the elfsarest 
evidence of hia integrity, wldch was not impeached 
even by the voice or* an accuser, Lucian wai con- 
demned, almost without a trial, to sullbr a cmel and 
ignominious punishment The mhoiisters of the ty 
rant, by the order, and in the presence, of their mas. 
ler, beat him on the neck vrith leather thongs, arm- 
ed at the extremities with lead I am when beMnted 
under the violence of the pain, he was rsmoved la a 
close litter,to conceal his dyliv agonies tnm the 
eyes of the Indignant dty. No sooner had Rnfinus 
perpetrated this inhuman act, thesols el^Kt ef hia 
SKpedlUon, than he rstuned aaUi»>(he deepaai 
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tire parity, the Hebrew Bible, and efterwerdi 
ffuffeired martyrdoiii, mt Niconiediai under Mex- 
iminian.* A third was a priest of JenisaletD, 
who not onlj made a figure among the learned 
of hie own age,t but, as Gesnenie obeenree, 
couTeyed hit reputation to posterity by the re- 
mains of his writings. 

But none of this name has met with the gen- 
eral applause of so many ages, as Lucian the 
philpsopher and eminent sophist, who was ai^ 
thor of the following Dialogues, of whose birth, 
life, and death, I shall give you all I could col- 
lect of any certain and historical credit. 

Ho had not the good fortune to be bom of il- 
lustrious or vrealthy parents, which give a man 
a very advantageous rise on his first appear- 
ance in the wond ; but the father of our Lucian 
laboured under so great a straitness of eetate, 
that he was fain to put his son apprentice to a 
statuary, whose genius fhr the finer studies was 
so extraordinary and so rare ; because he hoped 
firom that business, not only a speedy supply to 
his own wants, but was secure that his edyc*- 
tion in that art would be much less expensive to 
him. 

He was bom in Samosata, a city of Syria, 
not far from the river Euphrates ; and for this 
reason, he calls himself more ibaih once an 
Assyrian, and a Syrian ; but he was derived 
firom a Greek original, his forefathers having 
been cittxens of Patras in Achaia. 

We have nothing certain as to the exact time 
of his birth. Soidas confirms his flourishing 
under the Emperor Trajan; but then he was 
likewise before him. Some mention the reign 
of Adrian ; but it cannot be fixed to any year 
or consulate.! 

The person he was bound to was his uncle, a 
man of a severe and morose temper, of whom 
he was to learo the statuary's and stone-cut- 
ter's art; for his father observing our Lucian, 

silent curses of a trsmUinff people, trcm Antloch to 
Constantinople ; and his diU^nce was aoceleraied 
br the hope of accomplishing, wlUtout delay .the nup- 
tials of his daughter with the emperor of the East" 
^-QObon'M Deaine andFaUqfthe Roman Bn^ir*, 
vol. iiL p. 90t. 

The punctuation thxooghout this piece Is so inao< 
enrate, and the paragraphs so strangely divided, that 



It most have been printed from a copy venr o 
lessly written. In the present passage, we find 
Jtrnvt instead of Jb^/lmM.— Molons. 
*l.D.Sia. He suftred for favouring the Arlans. 



Jte- 



T A. D. 41S. Be was minister of Cai 
and pretended to have been instructed by a dream 
ef the burial place of the proto>maxtyr Stephen, 
Oamsliel, and other saints. See OfWon's HiM$orp, 
vol.iU.p.0r. 

Several other persons of this nsme, besides those 
her* mentioned, are enumerated by Fsbricius.— 
BSbL Qarc iv. SOS. 

t Oi; FiaakUn seems disposed to fkx on the year M. 



now a boy, of his own head, and witjont aiQF 
instructor, make vanous figures in wax, be pevw 
suaded himself, that if he had a good master, he 
could not but arrive to an unoommon excellence 
in it. 

But it happened, in the very beginning of his 
time, he broke a model, and was very severely 
called to account for it by his master. He, not 
liking this treatment, and having a soul and ge- 
nius above any mechanic trade, ran away hoaae. 

After which, in bis sleep, there appeared to 
him two young women, 91* rather. the tutelar 
goddesses of the statuary art, and of the liberal 
sciences, hotly disputing of their preference to 
each other; and on a full hearing of both sides, 
he bids adieu to statuary, and entirely surren- 
ders himself to the conduct of virtue and learn- 
ing. And as his desires of improvement were 
great, and the instructions he had very good, ths 
progress he made was as considerable, till, by 
the maturity of his age and his study, he made 
his appearance in the world. 

Though it is not to be supposed, that there is 
any thing of reality in this dream, or vision, of 
Lucian, which he treats of in his works, yet this 
may be gathered from it^-that Lucian himself^ 
having consulted bis genius, and the nature of 
the study his fother had allotted him, and that to 
which he fiMmd a propensity in himself, he 
quitted the former, and pursued the latter, choos- 
ing rather to form the minds Of men than their 



In his vouth, he taught rhetoric in Gsul, and 
in several other places. He pleaded likewise at 
the bar in Antioch, the capital of Syria ; but 
the noise of the bar disgusting, and his ill. suo- 
pess in causes disheartening him, he quitted the 
practice qf rhetoric and tbo law, and applied 
himself to wciting. 

He was forty years old, ^en he firat took to 
philosophy. Having a mind to make himself 
known in Macedon, he took the opportunity ot 
speaking in the public assembly of all that re- 
gion. In his oM age^ he vras received in the 
imperial fiunily, and bad the pkce of mtendant 
of Egypt,*** after he had travelled through almost 
all the known countries of that age to improve 
his knowledge in men, manners, and arts ; for 
some writers make this particular observation 
on his travel into Ghiul, and residence in that 
country, that he gamed there the greatest part 
of his knowledge in rhetoric, that region being in 
his age, and also before ft, a nurseiy of ck>* 
quence and oratory, as Juvenal, Martial and 
others, sufficiently witness.f 



* Proeurator prinetpU. Under Maicos Arslisn. 
^See Jw, Sat. Lil; vU. ltt| XT. itl. QnlnM 
llb.x«cap.S. 
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The niMitier ef hii death ie ohecure to tu, 
though it ie moet probable he died of the gout. 
Suidae alone telUa story of bis being worried to 
death, and devoured by doge, returning from a 
feast; which being so uncommon a death, so 
very improbable, and attested only by one au- 
thor, has found liiile credit with posterity. If it 
he true, that he was once a Christian, and after- 
wards b^ame a renegade to our belief, perhaps 
•ome xealots may have invented this tale of hie 
death, as a just , and signal punuhment for his 
apoetecy. AH men are willing to have the mir- 
acle, or at least the wonderful providence, go 
on their side, and will be teaching Qod Al- 
mighty what he ought to do in this world, as 
well as in the next; as if they Were proper 
iudges of his decrees, and for what end he pros- 
pers some, or punishes others, in this life. Ab- 
lancourt, and our leartaed coonttynlan Dr. 
Mayne,* look on the story as a fiction : and, for 
my part, I can see no reason either to be- 
lieve he ever professed Christianity, or, if he 
did, why he mightf not more probably die in his 
bed at so great an age as fourscore and ten, than 
be torn in pieces tLd devoured by dogs, when 
he was too ieeble to defend himseIC So earl/ 
began the want of charity, the presumption of 
meddling with God's government, and the spirit 
of calumny, a^nongst the primitive believers. 

Of h^ posterity we know nothing more, than 
that he left a son behiiul hire, who was as much 
in favour with the Emperor Julian, as his father 
had been with Aurelius the philosopher. This 
son became in lime a famous sophist ; and among 
the works of Julian we find an epistle of that 
great perion to him.| 

I fiiid that I have mingled, before I was 
aware, some things which are doubtful with 
some which are certain ; forced indeed by the 
narrowness of the subject, which affords very 
little of undisputed troth. Yet I find myself 
obliged to do right to Monsieur d'Ablancourt,§ 
wIm is not positively of opinion, that Suidas was 
the author cT this &ble ; but rather that it de- 
■cended to him by the tradition of former times, 
yet without any certain ground of truth* He 
concludes it, however, to be a calumny, perhaps 
a charitable kind of lie, to deter others fiom sati- 

* Dr. Jasper Majne. who published a tnmslatlon 
of some select dialogues otLuelan. in folio, In ies«. 
1 1 follow Mr. Ualone In reading mt^lUi the print- 



ed copy has mutt. 

tThls is a gross mistake, 1M years Intervening 
between the death of Aurelius ^ the lelgn of 



f Nicolas Pennt, Sleurd'Ablanoourt, whose trans. 
biUon of the Dialogues of Ludaa into Prsnoh was 
flrstpoblished at Paris In iSSi. His continuation of 
tiMS true Histogr of Lodan Is very much in the tone 
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rising the new dogmas of Ohristiaaity, by the 
judgment shown in Lucian. IVe' find nothing 
in his writings, which gives any hint of his pro- 
fessing our belief; but being naturally curious, 
and living not only amongst Christians, but in 
the neighbourhood of Judea, he might reasona* 
bly be supposed to be knowing in our points of 
faith, without believing them. He ran a muck, 
and laid about him on aH sides with more fury 
on the heathens, whose religion he professed ; he 
st^ck at ours but casually, as it came in his 
way, rather than as he sought it *, he contemned 
it too much to write in earnest against it. 

We have indeed the highest probabilities for 
our revealed religion ; arguments which will pre- 
ponderate with a reasonable man, upon a long 
and carefhl disquisition ; but I have always been 
of opinion, that we can demonstrate nothing, be- 
cause the subject-matter is not cap^e of a de- 
monstration. It is the particular grace of God, 
that any man believes the mysteries of our 
faith; which I think a conclusive argument 
against the doctrine of persecution in aov 
chur^. And though I am absolutely convinced, 
as I heartily thank God I «m, not only of the 
general principles ef Christianity, hot of aH 
truths neoeesary to salvation in the Reman 
church, yet I cannot but detest our inquisition, 
as it is practised in some foreign parta^ particu« 
larly in Spain and in the Indies, 

Those reasons, which are oogont to me, may 
not prevail with others, who bear the denomina- 
tion of Christians ; and those which are preva- 
lent with all Cbristiani^ in regard of their birth 
and education, may find no force, when they are 
used against Mahometans or heathens. To in- . 
struct is a charitable duty ; to eompel, by threal- 
enings and punishment, is the office of a hang- 
man^ and the principle of a tyrant. 

But my zeal in a good cause, as I believe, 
has transported me beyond the Umits of my suIh 
ject. I was endeavouring to. prove, that Lu- 
cian had never been a member of the Christian 
church; and methinks it makes fbi* my opinion, 
that, in relatbg the death of Peregrinus, who^ 
being bom a Pagan, pretended afterwards to 
turn Christian, and turned himself publicly at the 
Olympic games, at his death professing himself 
a cynic philosopher, it seems, I say, to me, that 
Lucian would not have eo severely declaimed 
against this Proteus, (which was another of 
Peregrinus his names^) if he himoelf had been 
guilty of that apostacy. 

I know not that this passage has been ob- 
served by any man before me ;* and yet in thit 

* This observation had been made oy Gilbeitas 
Cognattts, and by Thomas Hleks, lu his lift of Ln- 
Clan. pxintMl in lW4.-ittfcSk "" 'w *•■■ 
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ynrj pbea it ii^ that this autbor hM more le- 
vereljr handUd our belief, and more at large^ 
than in any other part of all his writingi^ez- 
eepting onlj the Dialogue of Triephonand Cri- 
tiaS|* wherein he lashw lus own lalse gods with 
more severity than the true; and where the 
first Christians, with their cropped hair, their 
whining voices, melancholy faces, mournful dis- 
oounes, and nasty habits, are described with a 
greater air of CslTinists or Quakers, than of 
Roman Oathdics or Church-o^England men. 

After all, what if this discourse last mention- 
ed, and the rest of the dialogues wherein the 
Christians are satirized, were none of Lucian's ? 
The learned and ingenious Dr. Mayne, whom I 
hare before eitad, is of this opinion, and con- 
firms it by the attestation of Philander, Ob- 
BoboDUs, Mycilius, and Cognatus, whom since 
I'ha?e not read, or two of them but very super- 
ficially, I refer you for the iaith of hit quotation 
to the authors themselTes.t 

The next suppositimi concerning Lucian*s re- 
ligion is, tlial he was of none at all. I doubt 
not but the same people, who broac|ied the story 
of his being once a Christian, Tollowed their 
blow upon him in this second accusation. 

There are seversl sorti of Chrbtians at this 
day reigning in the world, who will not allow any 
man' to believe in the Son of Qod, whose other 
artides of futh are not in all things oonfiirma- 
ble to theirs. Some of these exercise this rigid 
and severe kind of charity, with a good intent 
of redocmg several sects into one common 
church ; but the spirit of others is evidently seen 
by their detraction, their malice, their spitting 
venom, their raising false reports of those who 
are not of their commanion. I wish the an- 
oientness of these censorioas princi|Ues may be 
proved by better arguments, than by any near 
resembknce they have with the primitive be- 
lievers. But till I am convinced that Lucian 
hail been charged with atheism of old, I shall be 
' apt to think that this accusation is very modern. 
One of Ludan^s translators pleads in his d»> 
fence, that it was very improbable a man, who 
has laughed paganism out of doors, should be- 
lieve no God ; that he, who could point to the 
sepulchre of Jupiter in Crete, as well as our 
Teitallian, should be an SEtheiat. But this ar^ 
gmnent, I confess, is of little weight to prove 
him a deist, only because he was no polytheist. 
He might as well believe in none as in many 

* Bntmed "Fhllopatris." The Christian religion* 
antt Its mTsteries, are tkUeuled tn this piece with 
veiT llctle ceremony. 

* Gesner has written a long Latin esssy upon this 
point, whkh Is suhfotned to the third volume of Lu- 
elan's woiks, ia tha quarto sdltlon of Bensteihu- 



gods : and on the other mAB, he might belisvt 
in many, as Julian did, and not in one. For my 
own part, I think it is not proved that either of 
them were apostales, though one of them, in 
hopes of an empire, might temporize, while 
Christianity was the mode at court. , Neither is 
our author cleared any tbin| the more, because 
hit writings have served, m the times of the 
heathens, to destroy that vain, unreasonable, 
and impious religion s thai was an oblique ser- 
vice, which Lucian never intended us ; for his 
business, like that of some modem polemics, 
was rather to pull down every thing, than to set 
up any thing. With what show of probability 
can I urge in hii defence, that one of the great- 
est among the fathers has drawn whole homilies 
from our author's diajogues, since I know that 
Lucian made them not for that purpose 7 Thf 
occasional good which he has done, is not to bs 
imputed to him. St. Chrysostom, St. Augustin, 
and many others, have applied his arguments on 
better motives than their autbor proposed to 
himself in framing t^em. 

These reasons, therefore, as they make no* 
thing against his being an atheist, so they prove 
nothing of bis believmgone God ; but only leave 
him as they fovod him, and leave us in as great 
tfn obscurity concerning his religion as before. 
I may be as much misUken in my opinion as 
these great men have been before me ; and this 
is very probable, because I know less of him 
than they ; yet I have read him over more than 
once, and therefore will presume to say, that I 
think him either one of the Electic school,* or 
else a Skeptic : I mean, that he either formed a 
body of philosophy for his own use, out of the 
opinions and dogmas of several heathen philos- 
ophers disagreeing amongst themselves^ of that 
he doubled of every thing ; weighed all opinions, 
and adhered to none of them ; only used them as 
they served his occasion for the present dialogue, 
and perhaps rejected them in the next. And in- 
deed this last opinion is the more probable of the 
two^ if we consider the genius of the man, whose 
image we may dearly see in the glass which he 
holds before us of bis writings, which reflects 
him to our sighL 

Not to dwell on examples, with which his 
works are amply furnished, I will only mentioa 
two. In one, Socrates convinces his firiend 
Chmrepbon of the pow^ of the gods in tratt^. 
formations, and of a supreme Providence which 
accompanies that power in the administration of 
the worid. In another, he eoofotes Jupiter, and 
pulls him down from heaven to earth, by his owb 
Homerieal chain ; and makes him only a subset^ 

• I follow Mr. Malone In raadUagslaeMc UstslscKlt 
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Tiefet riara to blind eternal Fate. I misht add, 
that he Ui in one half of his book, a Stoic, iik 
the other an Epicurean ; never C(»i»tant tohiro- 
■elf in any acberoe of divinity, unleas it be in 
despiaing his gentile goda. And this derision, 
as it shows the man himself, so it gites us an 
idea of the age in which he lived ; for if that had 
been devout or igdorant, his scoflbig humour 
would either have been restrained, or had not 
passed unpunished ; all knowing agos being nat- 
urally skeptic, and not at all bigoted ; which, if 
I am not much deceived, is the proper character 
ofour^wn. ' 

To conclude this article : He was too fiui- 
taatical, too giddy, loo irresolute, either to be 
anj thing at all, or any thing long ; and in this 
view I cannot think he was either' a steady 
atheist, or a deist, but a doubter, a skeptic, as 
he plainly declares himself to be, when he puts 
himself under the name of Herrootimus, the 
Stoic, in the dialogue called the " Dialogue of 
the Sects.'' 

A* for his morals, they are spoken of' as va- 
riously as his opinions. Some are for decrying 
him more than he deserves; his defenders them- 
•elves dare not set him op for a pattern of severe 
virtue. No man is so profligate, as openly to 
profese vice ; and therefore it is no wonder, if 
micler the reign of Norva, Trajan, Hadrian, and 
tho two Antonines, of wlUch the last was his pa- 
. troa and benefactor, he lived not so much a lib- 
ertine as he had it to be in his nature. He is 
nore accused for his love of boys than qf wo- 
men. Not that we have any particular story to 
convince us of this detestable passion in him ; 
botj his own writings bear this record against 
bin, that he speaks often of it, and I know not 
that ever he condemns it. Repeated express 
sions, as well as repeated actions, witness some 
secret pleasure in the deed, or at least some se- 
cret inclination toil. He seems to insinuate, in 
his ** Dialoffue of Loves,*' that Socrates was 
given to this vice; but we .find not that he 
blames him for it, which, if he had been wholly 
innocent himself, it became a philosopher to have 
done. But as we pass over a foul way as has- 
tily as we can, so I will leave this abominable 
subject, which strikes me with horror when I 
name it. 

If there be any who are guilty of this sin, we 
may assure ourselves they will never stop at 
any other; for when they have overleaped the 
bounds of nature, they run so fast to all other 
immoralities, that the grace of Qod, without a 
miracle, can nerer overtake them. 

Lucian is accused likewise for his writing 
M luscioBslj in his << Dialogues of the Har- 



lots."* It has been the oommon &nlt of aC 
satirists, to make vice too amiable, while they 
expose it ; but of all men living, I am the moat 
unfit to accuse Lucian, wha am so little able to 
defend myself fiiom the same objection. , Wa 
find not, however, that Lucian was charged with 
the wantonneas of his "Dialogues" in his own 
lifo-time. If he had been, he would certainly 
have answered for himself; as he did to those 
who accused him for exposing Socrates, Plato, 
Diogenes, and other great philosophers, to the 
laoghter of the people, when Jupiter sokl them 
by any inch of candle. But, to confess the 
truth, [as] I am of their opinion, who think tiiat 
answer of his not over>ingenu(Ms, via. that ha 
only attacked the false phikMophers of their 
sects, in their persons whom he honoured ; so I 
am persuaded, that he could not hare alleced 
more in hb excuse for these '^ Dialogues," than 
that, as he taught harlots to deceive, so, at tha 
same time, he discovered their deceits to tha 
knowledge of young men, and thereby wimad 
them to avoid the snare. 

I find htm not charged with itny other fonlti^ 
than what I have already mentioned. He was 
otherwise of a life as unblameaUe as any man, 
for aught we find to the contrary ; an^ I have 
thb probable inducement to believe it, because 
he had so honourable an employment under 
Marcus Aurelius, an emperor as clear-sighted 
as he was truly virtuous ; for both which quali- 
ties we need not quote Lucian, who was so much 
obliged to him,' but may securely appeal to Ho- 
rodian, and to all the historians who have writ- 
ten of him, ^besides the testimony of his own 
admirable works, which are yet in the hands a 
all the learned. 

As for those who condemn our author for the 
too much gall and virulency of his satires, it if 
to be suspected, says Dr. Mayne^ that they 
themselves are guilty of those hypocrisies, 
crimes, and follies, which he so sharply exposes^ 
and at the same time endeavours to reform. I 
may add, that, for the most part, he rather 
laughs like Horace, than bites like Juvenal. In- 
deed his genius was of kin to both, but more 
nearly related to the former. Some diseases ara 
curable by lenitives ; to others corrosives are 
necessary. Can a man inveigh too sharply 
against the cruelty of tyrants, the pride and van- 
ity of the great, the covetousness of the rich, 
the baseness of the Sophists, and particularly ot 
the Cynics, (who^ while they preach poverty to 

' The best judges have condemned EtaMkol DIs^ 
logolvor, *« Dialogues of the Harlots," as not being 

Knulne. They are at any rate grops and devoid of 
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<»di«i% w bMping vp ridiM, and liTing ia 
glutumy,) beiidM the wrangliDg of the aecti 
uttongst themeelTee about niprene bappinese, 
which he deecribea at a drunken feait, and calk 
it the battle of the Lapiiha. 

EzceptiDg what already ia excepted, he seema 
to me to be an enemy to nothing but to vice and 
folly. The pictures which he draws of Nigri- 
ttus and of Demooax are aa lair aa that of virtue 
herself, if, as the philosopher said, she could 
wear a body. And if we oppose to them the 
lives of Alexander the false prophet, and of Per* 
egrinus, how pleasingly, and with how much 
profit, does the deformity of the last set off the 
beauty of the first. 

Some of his oensurers accuse him of flatness 
and want of tvit in many places. These I sop- 
pose have read him in some Latin translations, 
which, I confess, are generally dull ; and this is 
the only excuse I can make for ihem. Other- 
wise they accuse themselves too manifestly for 
want of taste or understanding. Of this number 
ia the wretched author of the lAicien en BeUe 
HtaneWf who being himself as insipid as a 
Dutch poet, yot arraigns Lucian ftxt bis own 
fault ; introduces the ghost of Ablancourt, con- 
fessing his coldness in many places, the poor- 
ness erf* his thoughts, and his want of humour ; 
represents his readers tired and yawning &t his 
ill buffoonery and &ise mirth, and sleeping over 
his melancholic stories, which are everywhere 
stuffed with improbabilities. He could have 
said no worse of a Leyden slip.* 

The best on it is, the jaundice is only in his 
own eyes, which makes Lucian look yellow to 
him. All mankind will exclaim agamst him lor 
preacluog this doctrine ; and be of opinion when 
they read bis Lucian, that he looked in a glass 
whpn he drew his picture. I wish I had the 
liberty to lash this frog-land wit as he deserves, 
but when a speech is not seconded in Parlia- 
ment, it falls of course ; and this author has the 
whole senate of the learned to puU him down : 
tnctpieni omiies pro Ciotrone loqui. 

It is to be acknowledged, that his best trans- 
lator, Ablancourt, thinks him not a profound 
master in any sort of philosophy ; but only that 
he skimmed enough from every sect, to serve 
his turn in rhetoric, which was his profession. 
This he gathers from his superficial way of ar* 

gf'ng. But why may not another man reply in 
b ^ence, that he made choice of those kinds 
of reasons whioh were most capable of being 
made to shine in his facetious way of arguing ; 
and fku«e undoubtedly were not the most knot- 
ty, nor the deepest, but the moat diverting by the 

* I presume, a cant phrase for a graft f^m that 
gizdsn of knowledge. 



aharpness of the raillery. Dr. liilayiie, ao oftaa 
praised, has another ppmion of Lucian*8 lean^ 
ing, and the strength of his witty argumeata, 
concluding on that subject in these words, or 
near them : " For n^ part, I know not to whose 
writings we owe more our Chriatianity, where 
the true Qod has succeeded to a multitude of 
false,— whether to the grave confutation of Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, Arnobius^ Justin Martyr, 
St. Augustin, Lactanuus, &c. or the faoetioua 
wit of Lucian.*' I cannot doubt but the treach- 
erous translator would have given his hand to 
what the Englishman has said of their conmion 
author. The success has justified his opinion 
in the tight of all the vrorld. Lucian^s maaner 
of convincing, was certainly more pleasant than 
that of the Christian writers, and we know the 
tffect was full as powerful ; so easily can the 
Eternal Wisdom draw gooid out of evil, and 
make his enemy subservient to the establish- 
ment of his iaith. 

I will not enlarge on the praises of his orato- 
ry. If we compare his style with the Greek his- 
torians, his contemporaries, or near his time, wo 
shall find it much more pure than that of Plu- 
tarch, Dion, or Appian, though not so grave ; 
because his subjects and theirs required to bo 
treated after a different manner. It was not of 
an uniform web, says Mayne, like Thucydidea, 
Polybius, and some others whom he names, but 
was somewhat peculiar to himself; hia words 
well chosen, his periods round, the parts of hia 
sentences harmoniously divided, a full flood or* 
even, a torrent of persuasion, without inequali- 
ties or swellings ; such as mi^t be put in equal 
comparison with the best orations of Demos- 
thenes or Isocrates ; not so dry as the first, nor 
so flowery as the last. His wit, says Ablancourt, 
was full of urbanity, that Attic salt, which the 
French call fine raillery ; not obscene, not gross, 
not rude, but facetious, well-mannered, and well- 
bred : only he will not allow his love the quality 
last mentioned, but thinks it rustibal, and ac- 
cording either to his own genius, or that of tho 
age m which he lived. 

If wit consMts in the propriety of thougbuand 
words, (which I imagined I had first ibinid out, 
but since am pleasingly convinced that Aris- 
totle has made the same definition in other 
terms,) then Lucian*s thoughts and words are 
always proper to his characters and his subject. 
If the pleasure arising firom comedy and satirs be 
either laughter, or some nobler sort of delight, 
which is above it, no man is ao great a master 
of irony as our author. That figure is not on^ 
a keen, but a shining weapon m hia hand; it 
gliners in the eyes of those it kifis ; his own 
gods, bis greatast enemies, are not butchers^ 
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hy him, butfiMrlj^kto : Um/ mmt aobKMneage 
tiM hero in the itroke, and take the oomfbrt 
which Virgil giyee to a dying captain :— 
BnngaldaztnicadlB. 



J know not whom Lucian imitated, unless it 
might be Aristophanes ; (for you never find him 
mentioning any Roman wit, so much the Qre- 
cians thought themselves superior to their con- 
querors ^ but he, who has best imitated him in 
Latin, u Erasmus ; and in French, Foptenelle, 
m his ** Dialogues of the Dead," which I never 
read bot with a new pleasure. 

Any one may sec, that our author's chief de- 
sign was to dis-nest heaven of so many immoral 
and debauched deities ; hit next, to expose the 
mock philosophers ; and his last, to give us ex* 
amples of a good Ufe in the persona of the true. 

The rest of his discourses are on mixed sub- 
jects, less for profit than delight*, and some of 
them too libertme. 

The way which Lucian chose of delivering 
tSiese pro6table and pleasing truths, was that of 
dialogue: a choice worthy of the author; hap- 
pily followed, as I said above, by Erasmus and 
Fontenelle particularly, to whom I may justly 
add a triumvir of our own, — the reverend, inge- 
nious, and learped Dr. Eachard,* who, by using 
the same method, and the same ingredients « 
raillery und reason, has more hafBed the philos- 
opher of Malmesbury, than those who assaulted 
him with blunt heavy arguments, drawn from 
orthodox divinity ; for Hobbes foresaw where 
thoM strokes would fall, and leaped aside before 
they could descend ; but he could not avoid those 
nimble passes^ which were made on him by a 
wit more active than his owi^ and which were 
within his body, before he could provide for his 
defence. 

I will not here take notice of the several kinds 
of dialogue, anc^the whole art of it, which would 
ask an entire volume to perform. This has 
been a work long wanted, and much desired, of 
which the ancients havo rtot sufficiently inform- 
ed us; and I question whether any man now 
living can treat it accurately. Lucian, it seems, 
was very sensible of the difficult task, which he 
undertook in writing dialogues, as appears in his 
discourse against one who had called him Pro- 
metheus. He owns himself, m this particular, to 
be like to him, to whom he was resembled, to be 
the inventor of a new work, attempted in a new 

• The work allitded to, which was written hy the 
Rer. Dr. John Bachard. (Master of Catharine Hall, 
tn Cambrldae. and author of the "Grounds of * 



manper,— the model of which he had from ncne 
beibra him ; but adds withal, that if he could not 
give it the graces which belong to so happy an 
invention, he deserves to be torn by twelve vuU 
tares, instead of one, which preys upon tho 
heart of that first man-potter. For, to quit the 
beaten road of the ancients, and take a path of 
his own choosing, he acknowledges to be a bold 
and ridiculous attempt, if it succeed not. <* The 
mirth of dialogue and comedy in my work," 
says he, " is not enough to make it pleasing, be- 
cause the union of two contraries may as well 
produce a monster as a miracle ; as a centaur 
results from the joint natures of a horse and 
man. It is not but that from two excellent be 
ings a third may arise of perfect beauty ; but it 
is what I dare not promise to myself; for dia^ 
logue being a solemn entertainment of grave 
discourse, and comedy the wit and fooling of a 
theatre, I fear that through the corruption of two 
good things, I have made one bad. But what- 
ever the child be, it is my own at least; T beg 
not with another's brat upon my back. From 
which of the ancients should I have stolen or - 
borrowed it ? My chimeras have no other being ^ 
than my o%vn imagination ; let every man pro- 
duce who can ; and whether this be a lawfUl 
birth, or a misshapen mass, is lefl for the pic»^ 
ent age, and for posterity, to judge. 

This is the sense of my author's words con- 
tracted in a narrow compass ; for, if yon will be- 
lieve Ablanoourt, and others, his greatest fault 
is, that he exhausU his argument,-»-like Ovid, 
knows not when to give over, bat is perpetually 
gallopping beyond his stage. 

But though I cannot pursue our author any 
farther, I find myself obliged to say something of . 
those translators of the following Dialogues, 
whom I have the honour to know, as well as ot 
some other translations of this author, and a 
word or two ef the translation itself. 

As for the translators, all of them, that I 
know, are men of establi^ed repuution, both 
for wit and learning, at least sufficiently known 
to be so among all the finer spirits of the age. 
Sir Henry Sheers has given many proofs of his 
excellence in this kind ; for while we, by his 
admirable address, enjoy Poiybius incur mother 
tongue, we can never forget the hand that be- 
stowed the benefit. The learning and judgment 
above his age, which every one discovers in Mr. 
Moyle,* are pfooft of those abilities he has 
shown in his country's service, when he was 

This I 



tn CamlMrUse. and author of the " Grounds of the • This sentleman, whom our author has asaln 
contempt of the aerigr/-) was published in i«7i, m^tlooed with esteem, in the -ParalWl of p5tS 
and was entitled .•'Mr. Hobbe's mate of Natme con- and Palntlns." (p. 83a) was the son of sirwK 



sidered ; in a Diatogoe between Philsatos and Tim* 
othr.**— MsloiM. 



and Palntlng,'» (p. m) was the son of Sir Wal- 
ter Moyle, and was bom in the rsftr isra. He 
was edoeated to the stody of law, and became a 
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chose to MTTd il b dw anaUi u hii fiUhor hul 
done. The wit of Mr. Blount,* UMlhaioaier 
peribnMiioei^ need no raeonmeBdatioiiirom me; 
ibdy hATO BHuietoo moch noiw io the world to 
Med m herald. There ere eoine other peraone 
ooooOTied in this woA, whoee namee deaenre a 
pbee emeng the foremoet, hot tbet thej have not 
thought fit to be known, either out of « besh- 
ful mffideoce of their own performance, or 
out of appreheiwioo of the cenwre of an 
ill-natured and iU-judging km; for criticiem ie 
now become mere hangman^s work, and med- 
dlee onlj with the faults of antbora ; nay, the 
critic is disgusted lees with their absurditiee 
than ezceUenoe; and you cannot displease him 
more than m learing him little room for his 
malice, in your correctness and perfection; 
though that indeed is what he nerer allows any 
man ; for like the bed of Procrustes, they stretch 
or cut off an author to its length. These spoil* 
en of Parnassus are a just excuse for concealing 
the naoM, since most of their malice is levelled 
more at the person than the thing ; and as a sore 
' mark of their judgment, they will extol to the 
^ skies the anonymous work of a pcrMin they will 
not allow to write common sense. 

But this consideration of our modem critics 
has led me astray, and made me insensibly de- 
viate from the subject before me ; the modesty or 
caution of the anonymous translators of the fol- 
lowing work. Whatever the motive of conceal- 
ing their names may be, I shall not determine; 
but it is certain, nothing oouM more contribute 
to make a perfect version of Lucian, than a con- 
federacy of many men of parts and learning to 
do him justice. It seems a task too hard for 
any one to undertake; the burden would indeed 

member of Parliament In iflM. He composed a va- 
riety of treatises, on various subjects, which are 
eomprised In a collection of three volumes 8vo, the 
last being posthumous. Mr. Moyle died in 17SI. 

* Charles Blount, the aon of Sir Henry, and broth- 
er to Sir Edward Pope Blount He early appeared 
as a defender and admirer oTDryden, by pablishlng 
an answer to Leigh's ** Censure of the Rota on the 
Connuest of Granada." It was entitled. " Mr. Diy- 
den Vindicated, In Reply to the Friendly Tindlca- 
tlon of Mr. Dryden, vith Reflections on the Rota." 
Mr. Blunt distlngnished himself as a friend to civil 
liberty during the crisis preceding the Revolution ; 
but was still better known by the delstieal tracts 
entitled, " Anima MunM,'**' Life of AppoUonius Ty. 
aneus," "Dianaof the Epheslans,'* and the "ROljfio 
Laiti," which last he published anonymously In 
I6SS, and inscribed to our author. 

The death of Blount was voluntary. Having lost 
bis wife, the daughter of Sir Timothy Tyrrel of 
Shotover, he Ml in love with her sister, and hems 
unable to remove ber scruples upon the lawfulness 
of their union, shot himself in a fit of despair, in 
August, 16S8. His miscellaneous works were pAb- 
tlshed by Galden In 1896. 

He was a man of deep and extensive reading, and 
probably better qualified, in point of learning, to 
tianslate Luclsn. than most of his costUutors. 



b« ioamporlable, tn 

French have done in eonm of their I 

allow twenty years to perfect the work, ami 

bestow ail the brightest intervals, the most 

■pngfatly houra, to polish and finish the work.* 

]£it diis has not been the &te of our' author 
hitherto; for Ludan^ that is the sincere example 
of Attic ebquence, as Grreviui says of him, is 
only a mass of solecism and mere vulgarisms 
in Mr. Spence.f I do not think it worth my 
while to rake into the filth of so scandalous a 
veraioo ; nor had I vouchsafed so much as to 
take notice of it, had it not been so gross an aA 
front to the memory of Lucian, and so great a 
scandal to our nation. D^Ablancourt has taken 
a great deal of pains to furnish this intruder 
into print, with Lucian, io a language more 
known to him than Greek; nay, he has left him 
not one crabbed idiom to study for, since he has 
admirably clothed him in a garb more familial 
to the modems, still keeping the sense of hb 
author in view. But ha spite of all these helps, 
these leading-strings were not sufficient to keep 
Mr. Spencefit>m felling to the ground every 
slep be made ; while he makes him speak io 
the style and language of a jack-pudding, oot a 
master of eloquence, admired for it throurii all 
the ages since he wrote. But too much of thia 
trifler. 

I have said enough already of the version of 
the learned Dr. Mayne, to show my approba- 
tion of it ; but it is only a select parcel of Lu- 
cian's Dialogues which pleased him most, but 
far from the whole. Ab for any other traiisla- 
tion, if there be any such in our language, it ia 
what I never saw,f and suppose it must be an- 
Uquated, or of so inferior a degree, as not even 
to rival Spence. 

The present translation, asfitr as I can judge 
by what I have seen, is no way inferior to 
Ablancourt's, and in many things is superior. 
It has indeed the advantage of appearing in a 
language more strong and expressive than 
French, and by the hands of gentlemen who 
perfectly understand him and their own lan- 
guage. 

This has brou^^t me to say a word or two 
about translation in general ; in which no na- 
tion, might more excel than the Rngl^«^j 
though, as matten are now mansged, we come 
so for short of the French. There may indeed 
be a reason assigned, which bean a very great 

* This, and two or three other passages, show 
that this life was written hastily, and tbat Itbad not 
been carefully revised by the author.~l~ 



Ferrand Spence. who published a translation of 
Loclan's Dialogues in four volumes, sve., in issi. 

: Francis BlckespublUhed a translation ofSelsct 
Dialogues ttom Lucian, 4to. 18M. 
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. pvobtMfity; and thmt if, that here the bookMlV- 
«n are (he undertaken of works of this nature, 
■ad thej are penwns moce devoted to their own 
gain than the publio honour. Thej are very 
panimooioos in rewarding the wretched scrit^ 
Uere they employ ; and care not how the busi- 
■ess is doncj eo that it be but done. They 
live by telling titles, not books ; and if that 
carry off one impression, they have their ends, 
and value not the curses they and their authors 
meet with from the bubbled chapmen. While 
translations are ihiis ' at the disposal of the 
booksellers, and have no better judses or re- 
warders of the performance, it' is unpossible 
that we should mske any progre ss in an art so 
very useful to an inquiring people and fos die 
improvequent and spreadmg ofknowledge, which 
is none of the worst pr^enratives against, 
slavery. 

It must be confessed, that when the book- 
seller has interest with gentlemen of genius 
and quality, above the ^mercenary prospects of 
little writers, as in that of Plutarch's lives,* 
and thb of Lucian, Uie reader majr satisfy him- 
self that he shall have the author's spirit and soul 
in the traduction. These gentlemen know very 
welly that they are not to creep after the words 
of their author, in so servile a manner as some 
'have done; (or that must infallibly throw them 
on a necssaity of introducing a new mode of 
diction and phraseology with which we are oof 
at all acquainted, and wouU incur that censure 
which my Lerd l^rset made formerly 'on those 
of Mr. Spence, viz. that he was so cunning a 
translator, that a man must consult the original 
to understand the version. For every language 
has a propriety and idiom •peculiar 1e ilscll^ 
which cannot be conveyed to another withoqt 
perpetual abmirditles. ' 

The qualification of a translator, worth read- 
ing, must be, a mastery of the language he 
translates out of, and that he translates into;- 
but if a de6cieneebe to be alk>wed in either^ it 
es hi the original ; since if he be but roaster 
enough of the tongue of his author, as to be 
master of his sense, it is possible for bin to 
ezprees that sense with eloquence in his own, 
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if he have a thorough coouBaiid of that. But 
without the latter, he can never arrive at the 
useful and the delightful ; without which read- 
ing is a penance and &tigne. 

It is uue that there will be a great many bean* 
lies, which in eve^y tongue depend on the dift* 
tion, that will be lost* in the version of a man 
not skilled in the original language of jhe «o* 
thor ; but then on the other side, first it Is ias- 
postible to render all those little ornaments of 
speech in any two languages ; and if he have'a 
mastery in the sense and spirit ef his anthor, 
and in his own language have a style end hap- 
pinees of expression, he will easily -fupply all 
that is lost by that defect. ^ 

A translator that wonkl write with any force 
or spirit of an original, must never dwell on the 
words of bis author. He ought to possess him* 
self entirely, knd perfectly oomprfchend the 
genius and seAse of his author, the nature of 
the subject, and the terms of the art or subjeot 
freated of; and then he will express himself as 
justly, and with as much life, as if he wrote 
an original J whereas, he who copies word for 
woid, loses all the spirit in tho tedious trans- 
fusion. 

I woukl not be understood that he should be 
at liberty to give such a turn as Mr. Spence 
has In some of his ; where (or the fine raillery 
and attic salt ^f Lucian, we find the grois ex- 
pressions of Billingsgate, or Moorfields and 
Barthplomew Fair. For I write not to such 
translators, but to men capacious of the soul 
and genius of their aut)u>rs, without which all 
their labdur will be of no use bMt to disgrace 
themselves* and injure the author that falls into 
thebr slaughter-house. 

I believe I need give no other rules to .the 
reader than the following version, where exam- 
ple will he stronger than pretepf, to which I 
now refer them ; in which a man justly qual- 
ified for a traasjatior will dis<^ver many rules 
extromely usefiii to that end.* But [to] a maA 
who Wants these natural qualifications which, 
are necessary for such an undertaking, all par- 
tieular precepts are of no other use, than H 
make hill a more remarkaMe coiooinhi 
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Tlw Letttn of Di7d«B, w Ikr u hitherto given to 
Jto poUUc are, with a few exeeiiUons, itncuiarlj 
viliiterecunc. To ibe publication of some, which 
■ra known to exist, there wen foond to occar-sUU 
•Cnrnfor oltfecUons. L have been onlj able to add 
«■• to thoee collected by Mr. Malone : and I waa 
•trongly temiied to omltieyeral. There la, however. 



hunself, eren apon the most trivial a 
I have therefore retained those c 

knowledffuehtt or turkeys. nMurrow-poddin^'i 

bacon, which have nothing bat snchaeonsldeisdfla 
lor ' "" — 
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LETTER I. 

TO THB rAIEB RlHDS OF MADAMB HOVOR 
DBTDBV, TBB8B CBATB ADMITTAXCB.* 

MADAMB, Gamb. May t3, 16[U.] 

Ir you have received the lines I sent bj the 
fovarend Levite, I doubt not hut they have ex- 
ceedingly wrought upon you; (or beeing so 
kmge in a clergyman's pocket, assuredly they 
hate acquired more sanctity than theire autbour 
meant them. Alasse, Madame ! for ought I 
know, tbey may become a sermon ere (hey 
could arrive at you ; aud beliefe il, haveing you 
for the text, it could scarcely proove bad, if it 
litfht upon one that could handle it aodiiercnUy. 
Alt I am so miserable a preacher, that though 
I have so sweet and copious a subject, I stilt fall 
ehort in my expressions ; and, instead of an 
ose of thanksgiving, I am allways makeing one 
of eomfint, that I may one day againe have the 
happinesse to kisse your fkire h^ ; but that 
ia a message I would not so willingly do by 
letter, as by word of mouth. 
This is a point, I must confeme, I could 

* The lady to whom this letter is addressed was 
ecr aathor*s first cousin, one of the dauvhters of his 
naele. Sir John Dryden. She probably was bom, 
(says Mr. Malone.) about the year 1(87, anldied un- 
Burrled, some timo alter iTor. 

The seaL (he adds,) under which runs a piece of 
Uue riband, U a crest of a demi-llon, on a wreath, 
hokllng Id his paws an aimillaiy sphere at the end 
er a stand. , Tlie letter seems In reply to one from 



the fair hidy, with a prosentof writing materials. It 
ian wofoi sample of the gatas 
rcoaxie and pedantic 



) ga&antiy of the Mme, al. 



willingly dwell longer on; and, in this caae, 
what rver I say you may confidently take Ibr 
gospell. But I must hasten. And indeed, 
Madame, (UU^ved I had almost sayd.) bee bad 
need hasten who treats of you ; for to speain 
fully to every part of your exceUencyes, requires 
a longer houre than most persons* have allotted 
them. But, in a word, your aelfe halh beoA 
the beat expositor upon the text of yov 
bwn worth, in that admirable comment yon 
wrote upon it; I meane yeur ineoniparable 
letter. By aU ibatV godd, (and you, Madamn, 
are a great part of my oaih,) it hath put mee 
so farre besides my selfe, that I have scarcn 
patience to write' proee, and my pen is stealing 
into verse every timd I kisse ^our letter. I am 
sure, the poor paper tmarU for my idolatry, 
which, by wearing it continually neere my bresC, 
will, at last, be burnt and martyid in those 
flaiAert of adoration, which it hath kindled in 
mee. But I forgett, Madame, whatrarityee 
your letter came fraught with, besides words. 
You are such a deity that commands worship 
by provideing the sacrifice. You are pleasd, 
Maidaroe, to force me to write, by sending me 
materialls, and compeU me to my greatest hap- 
pinesse. Yet, though I highly value your 
magnificent presents^ pardon mee, if I must tell 
the world, they are imperfect emblems of your 
beauty ; for the white and led of wnxe and 
paper are but shaddowes of that vermiUton and 
snow in your lips and forehead ,* and the silver 

. • Person auaai parson, which word was origin 
ally so spijlled. Tte eoston of preaching lor an 
hour-glass has been before iMIssd. 
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if the UkahariM, if H praramo to Tjro 10 whitn- 
■•••e with your purer skiniM, maat eonfeeee 
itseUe blacker Uiea the liquor it oootMnes. 
What then do I more then retriore jour own 
gniAt, and present you with that paper adultor- 
^ ated with bkMte, which you gave spotleeee 7 
Fer, since, 'twas mine, the white hath lost lU 

To show 'twas n'ore Itsclfe, but whilst In you : 
The virgin waxo hath blusht'lt lelfe to rod, 
Blnce It wttii moe hath lost its mnyilenhead. 
You, lUrest nymph, arewaxe. Oh! may you be 
As well In softnesse.as In purity! 
Till fiite, and your own happy choice, roveale, 
Whom you so fiurre shall bioue, to make your 



Fairest Valentine, tho imfetgned wishe oT your 
humble rotary. 

Jo. Drtdbn. 



LETTER IL* 

TO [JOHK WILMOT,] BARl^ OF R0CRB8TBR. 

MT LORD, Tuesday, [July, 1673.] 

IhaV]E accused my sdfe this month together, 
Ibr not writing to you. I havo called my sclfp 
by the names I deserved, . of jmmannorly and 
angratcTuII. I have been uneasy, and taken 
up the resolutions of a man, who is betwixt sin 
and repentance, convinc'd of what ho ought to 
do, and yet unable to do better. At the last 
I deferred it so bnf;, that I almost grew bar* 
doned in the neglect; and thought I had suP 
fered so much in your good opinion, that it was 
in vain to hope I could redeem it. So danger^ 
ous a thing it is to bo incKnM to sloath, that I • 
must confess, once for ail, I was ready to -quit 
all roannor of obligations, and .to receive, as if 
itwcro my due, the most handsome compli* 
nest, coiicbM in ihe best langutige I have read, 
and this too from my Lord of Rochester, with- 
out skewing myself sensible of the favour. If 
your Lordrthlp could condescend so far to say 
all those things to me, which I ou^t to hav^ 
say'd to you, it might reasonably bo concluded, 
that you had enchanted me to believe those 
praises, and that I owned them in my silence. 
'Twas this consideration that moved me at last 
to put off my idleness. And nqw the shame 
of soeing my selfe ovcrpayM so jnuch for an ill 
Dedication, bas made me almost repent of vay 

A copy of this letter is In the Museum, MSS. 
HarLTOOt. The Deillcntlon alluded to, must have 
been that of "Marriage A-U-Moilc,** to which Ro* 
Chester hail replieil by a letter of thanks t and we 
have heie Ofrilen's reply. The dale Is sofipUed by 
Mr. Halone from Internal evidence. 



address.' IFflod, it is net lor me to eontesd afiy 
way with your Loirdship, who can write better 
on tho meanest subject, then I can on tho best. 
I have only engaged my selfe in a new debt, 
when I had hoped to cancell a part of the old 
one ; ind should either have chosen some other 
patron, whom it was in my power to have 
obliged by speaking better of him then he de- 
senrd, or have made your Lordship only a 
hearty Dedication of the respect and honour I 
had for you, without giving you the occasion to 
conquer mo, as you have done, at my own 
weapon. 

My only relief is, that what I have written 
is publique, and I am so much my own friend 
as to conceal your Lordship's letter ; ibr that 
which wouM have given vanity to any other 
poet, has only gtvon me confusion. 

You see, my Lord, how far you havo posh'd 
me ; I dare not own the honour you havo done 
me, lur foar of shewing il'to my own disadvan-> 
tage. You are that rsntm natwn of your own 
Lucretius ; 

Ipsa suls pollens oplbns, nihil indlganostxl.* 
You are above any ineemie I can give you, 
and have all the happiness of an idle life, join*d 
with the good nature of an active. Your fHends 
in town are ready to envy the leisure you have 
given your selfe in the country, though they . 
know you are only their stewaRl, and ihat you 
freasure up but so much health as you intend 
to spend on them in winter. In the mean lime, 
you have withdrawn your selfe from attendance, 
tliecurso of courts; you may think on what 
you ploaso, and that as little as you please ; 
for, in my opinion, thinking it selfe b a kind ef 
pftin to a witty man ; he finds lo much oiore in 
it to disquiet than to pleaso him. But I hope 
ypur Lordship will not omitt tho occasion of 
laughing at the great Dulce of B(nck1ngham,] 
who is so uneasy to himielfo by pursuing tho hon- 
our of Keutenant-gcnoral, which flyes him, that 
he can enjoy noimng ho possesses,^ though, at 
the same time, he is so unfit to commaiiKl «ii 
army, that he is the only man in the three na- 

r LoiU Rocliester Iryislated some part of I.ncio> 
tlus. 

t In the year isrs. Monsieur Schomberg was In- 
vlte^l Into England locommanl the army mlvcd for 
the Dutch war, then encamiMil on BInekheath. He 
wns to 1)0 Joinoil In this comnuuvl with VlUlem, 
Duke of Buckingham, who hcM a eommlsjtion of 
lleuienaiit-gcnoral only. Bat when Schomberg ar* 
rivoil, he ref\uea to serve equally with Bucklpg. • 
hfun.andwas made general; on which the other 
rosigneil hli commission In disgust (tsee BhefDehl, 
Duke or Buckmghnm's Uemotn, p. B.) Dryden, 
sttll smarting under the ** Rehearsal," Just then 
come out, w;is probably not sorry to take this o» 
poTtunlty to turattoeaothor*B pretei^lonsinto rUit 
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tioM, who doM not Iomiw it| jothe ttill pioquo* 
liimseir, lika hii ikther, to find aaotiior Isle of 
Rhe io Zetland ;* thinking this dionppoinuneM 
mn injury to hiin« which ie indeed a &voar, nod 
will not be saiii^ed but with hie own ruin uid 
with ouri. *Tie a etrange quality in a man to 
ioft idleneM to well as to deetioy bis estate by 
it; and yet, at the same time, to pursue so vio- 
lently the most toilsome and most ui^)Ieasant 
part of business. Those observations would 
soon run into lampoon, if I had not forsworn 
that dangerous part of wit ; not so much out of 
good nature, but lest from the inborn vanity of 
poets I should show it to others, and betray 
' my selfe to a worse mischief than what I do to 
my enemy. This has been lately the case of 
Etherege, who, translating a satyr of Boileao's, 
and changing the French names fur English, 
read it so often, that it came to their ears who 
w.ere concerned, and forced him to leave off the 
design, ere it were half finished. Two of the 
vers«ia I remember: 

I can a spade, a spade ; Caton,^ a "baUjr ; 
Fnuaapton,! a plxiip ; and brother JohOt a coUj. 

But one of his friends imagin'd those names not 
eaoagh for the dignity of a satyr, and chang*d 
tbtatothus: 

I call a spade, o spade; Dunbar,! a bully t 
Biounckaid, a pimp ; and Aubrey Vers, a cully. 

Because I deal-not in satyr, I have sent your 
Lordship a prologue and epilogue, which I made 

* Eight thousand land- forces were embarked on 
tteaid the BngUsh fleet, to make adeseent in Zea- 
land. 

t sir John Eaton was a noted writer of songs at 
fhetlflse. 

I Mr. Malone conjectures Tregonwell Prampton. 
keeper of the royal stud ai Newmarkpt : who was 
bom Ini64i, and died In 1737. Brother John must 
remain In obscurity. 

§ Probably the Kiandson of Sir Qeorse Hume, 
efeated Earl of Dunbar by James the First, in 1606. 
Henry Bmuncker, younger bretherof William. 
Viscount Brouncker. Be was a gentleman of the 
Duke or Yorlc's bed-chamber, and carried the false 
Older to slacken sail, after the great battle in isss, 
when the Duke was asleep, by which the advantage 
nined^n the victory was entirely lost. There Is a 
great cloud over the story; but that Brouncker was 
an infamous character, must be concluded on all 
hands. He was expelled the House of Commons ; 
and countenanced by the king more than he de- 
served, being" never notorious for any thing taut 
the highest degree of Impudence, and stooping to 
the most infamous oflBces."— Cortftmiotfon qf Ctar- 
eitdon'9 I4r«, qtmiei by Maions. 

Aubrey de Vera, the twentieth and last Earl of 
Oxford, of that family. This nobleman seduced an 
eminent actress (said, by some authorities, to be 
Mrs. Marshiill, but conjectured, by Mr. Malone, to 
have been Mrs. Davenport) to exchange her pro- 
.Cession for his protection. The epithet, applied to 
him iQ the lines, renders It improbahle that he im- 
posed on her by a mock-marrisga. though the story 
« tpld by eount Hamilton, and otkao. 



fer oar plnyan wbflB |b«y went do>wB toOdbrl, 
I hear they hnve enoeeeded ; and by the weal 
your Lordship will judge how easy 'tis to pass 
any thing upon mi oniversity, and how grats 
flattery the lewoed will endnrv.* If your 
lordship had been io town, and I in Ibo coontry, 
I durst not have entertained yon with three 
pages of a letter ; but I know they are very iO 
things which can be tedious to a man who is 
fburocore miles from Ooveot (Hidea. 1*is a|^ 
on this confidence, that I dare almost promiee to 
enterUin yon with a thousand bagtidUt every 
week, and not to be serious in any part of ny 
letter, but that wherein I take leave to callsiy- 
self your, lordship's 

Most obedient servant, 

Joav Drtskit. 



LETTER IIL 

[The foOowlng note and letter eontain the deiet 
mlnatKm of a dispute, and prabably of a wager 
which had been referred to our author by the pa» 
ties. It concerns a passage In Creech's "Loons 
tins,'* and probably was watten soon after the pub- 
licatloo of that translation In lOtt, when It was a 
recent su^ect of conversation. Hie fUU passage la 
** Lucretius" runs thus t 

Pmtwrem quaconqa* tcliMCato amevet «Im, 
81 ptnlia* ptrimlt, mdhiomm iskteriam eiaBoa, 
U«d« aoimalt cmoa fCMiatim in lumlaa TlUi 
RtddacU VcBUfl ? 

Which Creech thus rendersi 

BMtdta, If o'tr vh«Mt«r jtmn priwall, 
mwald whellj ptritli, «im1 iu mttcr Ml, 
How eoold Um powrt oTkll kiwi Vcnm bn«d 
A eoMttuii nntlumiiamh to Mceccdf 

The translation of Creech Is at least compUeswd 
and aninteUiglble ; and 1 am uncertain whether 
even Dryden's explanation renders it grammatical. 
Drydeo speaks elsewhere with great apfdause of 
Creech's translation. . 

The original of this decision (In Dryden's hand- 
writing) IS in the possession of Bfrs. White oT 
Bownham-hall, OioUcestenhire, and was most oUI- 

Snglj eoBomunicated to the editor by that lady 
rough the medium of Mr. Cbnsuble of Bdla- 
bui«h.j 



Thv two verses, concerning which the dit- 
puto b raised, are these': 

' Besides, If o're whatever yearss preiralle 
t, and Its mat' "" 



Shou'd wholly perish, s 

The question arising fix>m them Ss, whether 
any true grammaticall construction can be made 
of them? Tha objection is, that there is no 
nominative case appearing to the word ptriakt v 
that can be understood to belong to it. 

* TheProlofne and Eplk)goe In qoestlen wsjrkave 
been those spoken by MrBazt, and Mn. r^ 
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1 huf eoii M dete d (Im w^n^, aod ftnd the an- 
dMrofUieni to haro ncHoriousiy bungled ; that 
he haa plaoM the worda aa eotSfoa'dly aa if he 
had atudied te do ao. Thia notwithatandm^, 
the vety wovdai witboat adding or diminiihing 
in theire proper aenee, (or at leaat what the an- 
thoor HManea,) may mo thua :— J^cai<2ci^ if 

iah,mdiU mitttrfnle, 

I prooounee ch^efore, aa impartially aa I can 
apoa the whole, ihat there i$ a nominatire a»e, 
and that fifurative, ao aa Terence atod Yirgi^ 
amoDgat othera, nae it ; that b, the whole clauae 
precedent ia the nonMnatiTe caae to periA. My 
reaaon ia this, and I think- it obvioua; let the 
qoeatioB be nak'd, what it ia that ahoo'd wholly 
periih, or that peririiea 1 The anawer will be, 
That which jrearea prevaile orer. If joawill 
not admit a clauae (o be in oonttruction a iiom- 
ilMtiTB caae, the word thing, Ubtdf or quod^ 
emujiMf ia to be uhderatood, either of which 
wofda, in the feminine gendbr, agree with »t| 
BO that ho raeaiiea what ever Vuhg time preraila 
over ahoa*d wholly perish, and itt matter faile.' 

Lucretiua bia Latino runa thus i 

Praterea, quacunque vetustate amoret atas, 
81 penltua perimlt» consumens materiam omnem, 
Undo anknaJe genus, generatlmln lamina vita 
ReiUucit Venus T ftc. 

which ought to have been tranalated thua : 

Besides, vrtet ever time removes ftom view, 
IfbedesiroTa the stoek of matter um, 
From whence can kindly proiiagatlon apring; 
Of every creature, and of every thing t 

I translated it lo^olstMr purpoaely, to ahew, 
that thing ii to be understood ; which, as the 
words are heere plac'd, ia ao very peiapicooua, 
dint the nominative caae cannot be doubted. 

The word perish^ used by Mr. Greedy is a 
verb neuter; where Lucretius puts perimit, 
which ia active ; a licence which, in tranahuing 
ft philoaophical poet, ought not to be taken ; fiar 
Booio reaaon, which I have not room to give. 
But to oomfbrt the loser, I am apt to believe^ 
that the eroaa-grain coofiiaed verse' pot •him ao 
moeh out of patience, that he wou'd not auapect 
itofaay aenee. 

n%, 

Trk company having done me so great ao 
honour aa to make me their judge, t deaire iron 

But, in thU case, the date of their being deli vexed haa 
been placed too late. Exact wQcunfij is of UtUe 
consequence; but I fear the hint in the letter gives 
seme reason for Tom Brown's alleging that Dryden 
flattered alternately the wits of thai town at tbe 
coat of the university, and the university seholara 
at the expense of the London andlenoe. I cry Ihat 
fheetlous person meroy, rer having eaid there waa 
■0 proof of bla aoeuaatlop. 



yon the Ih^oar of preMiitiiig^iBy adBDowledg* 
menia lothem; and abou'd be proud toheero 
from you, whether they reat aatial^ed ia my 
opmioo, who am, 

8ir^ 
Your moat humble aervant, 

JoBir Datdcs.^ 



LETTER IV. 

TBX RBT. pa. BUSBY. 

Wedneaday Morning, [1082.] 

BONOITE^D SIB, 

We have, with much ado, recover'd ray 
younger aonn,t who came home eztreaasly ai^ 
of a violent cold, and, aa he thinks him aeUb, a 
chine-cough. The truth is, hia cooatitution ia 
very tender ; yet his desire of learnings I hope, 
will inable him to bruah through the college. 
He ia allwayea gratefully acknowledging your 
iatherly kindnesae to him ; and very wilting, lo 
his poore power, to do all thinga which may 
continue it. I bnvo no more to add, but only to 
wiah the eldeat may alao deaenre soma part oC 
your good opinion ; for I believe him to be of 
vertuoua and pvMia inclinationa ; and for both, I 
dare assure you, that they can promise to them- 
aelvea no farther ahare of my indulgeooe, then 
while they carry them aelvea with thatrevM^ 
ence to yoii, and that honeaty to all othera, aa 
beoomea them. I am, honoured Sir, 

Your moat obedient servant and acholar, . 

JOHB DBTPBB.t 



LETTER V. 



TO TBB BET. OB- BVSBT. 

8iBf ri682.j 

Ir I couU have found in my aelie a fitiiag 
temper to have waited upon you, I had done H 

* There la no addresa onsuperseriptlon. 

t John Drvden. admitted a king's scholar in isai. 

I This letter from Lady Etlaabeth Dryden seems 
to have been written at the same time, and on the 
same subject t 

Honoured 8tr, Ascension 0ay, (issi.) 

I hope I need uae noe other argument to yon lneii> 
cuse of my aonn for not coming lo church toWeatain< 
sier then this, that he now Ues at home, and tbeaf* 
fore cannot esilly goe see fkr backwards and fer- 
wanSs. His father and I will take oare that he 
shall dnely goe to church hears, both on holydayea 
and Sundays, till he comes to be more neaiiy under 
your care in the coHage. In the mban tinM, wltt 
yon please to gtveme leava to aceuse yottorioriM> 
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dM aa/ jaa dim nmt t d mj ram* from the ool^ 
le^: lor he did ihemtatage; and by wbail 
find from Mr. Meredith, as ii was deliTered by 
you to him ; namely, that yoa desir'^d to see me, 
and had somewhat to say to qie concerning 
him. I obeerved likewise somewhat of kind- 
neose in it, that yoa sent him away, that yoa 
might not hayo oeeasion to correct hijn. I ex- 
amined the bustneM, and found, it concerned 
his having been euttog\ foure or five dayes to- 
gether. But ir he admonished, and was not 
believed, because other boyes combined to dis- 
credit him with false witnesseing, and to save 
them selves, perhaps his crime is not so grea[r. 
Anodier fault it seems, he made, which was go- 
. iog into one Hawkes his house, with some oth? 
ers ; which you hapning to see, sent your ser- 
vant to know who they were, and he onely re- 
turned you my sonn*s name ; so the rest escaped. 
I have no fault to find with my soon'0 punish- 
ment ; for that is, and ought to be, reserv'd t6 
any master, much more to you, who have been 
his father's. But your man was certainly to 
Wame to name him ondy; and 'tjs onely my 
respect to you, that I do not take notice of it to 
him. My first rash resolutions were, to have 
brought things past any composure, by imme- 
diately sending for my sonn's things oat of col- 
lege ; but upon reflection, I find, I have a double 
tye upon me not to do it : one, my obligations to 
you for my education ; another, ray great ten- 
demesse of doeing any thing offensive to my 
. Lord Bishop of Rochester^ as che'ife govemour 
of the college. It does not consist with the 
honour I beare him and you to go so precipi- 
tately to worke ; no,, not so much as to have any 

ting your prbmmls ecpatrnlxig my eldest sonn, who, 
ss you once assured me. was to have one night In a 
weeks slowed him to be at home, in contldlrsston 
both of his health and cleanliness. You know, Sir, 
that promises mayd to women, and espiceally moth- 
ers, will never laille to be be cakl upon ; and ihear- 
' fore I will add uoe more, but that I am, at this time, 
your remembrancer, and allwayes. honnord Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

«. DRYDEN. 
< ' His eldest son Charles, as Mr. Malone supposes. 

* In the ball of the colteee of Westminster, when 
the boys are at dinner. It Is. ex qffidOt the place of 
the seepnd boy, In the second election, to keep order 
aroona the two under elections ; and if any nf ord, 
after he has ordered silence, l\e spoken, ezoept in 
Latin, he says to the speaker. 'i\ie^0u9io§; and this 
term passes from the second siieaker to the thlid. 
or more, till dinner is over. Whoever is then cut- 
IM. has an impositfon. 

It is highly probable, (adds the very respectable 
tentlemon, to whom I am indebted for this informa' 
tion,) that there had formerly been a uttera or «ym- 
telwm, delivered from boy to boy. as at tfomo French 
schools now, aivl that cuato* meant cuHot tester^ 
eymftoN, *c. ; but at Westminster, the symbol ia 
toUlly unknown at present.- iralon«« 

I Dr. John Dolben, then Bishop of Rochester, 
alteiwaidseTYork. 



difference with yoa, if it can possibly be avoyik 
ed. Yet, as my soon stands now, I cannot see 
with what credit he c«n be elected ; for, being 
but sixth, and (at you are pleased to judge,) not 
deserving that neither, I know not whether he 
may not go immediately to Cambridfe, as weU 
as one of his own election went to Oafiird this 
yeare* by yoor consent. I will say nothing of 
my second s«m, but that, aAer y*« had been 
pleased to advise me to waite on my Lovd 
Birhop for his fiivoar, I foond he ndght have 
bad the first place if you had not opposed it; 
and I likewise found at the election, that, by tba 
pains you had taken with him^ he in some son 
deserved it. 

I hope, sir, when yoa have given yoor scUe 
the trouble to read thus fair, yoa, who are a 
pffOdent man, wiD oonsideri that none cooh 
plaine, but they desire to be reconciled at the 
sfime time : there is do mild e^qMstalation, at 
least, which does not intimate a kindness and 
respect in him who makes iu Be pleas'd, if 
there be no merit on jny side, to make it your 
own act of grace to be what yoa were formerlj 
to my som. I Hkvc done somethiag^ so far to 
conquer my own spirit as to ask it ; and, indeed, 
I know not with what face to go to my Lord 
Bisliop, and to tell him I am Ukeing away both 
my sonns ; for though I shall tell him no ooc»* 
sion, it will looks like a disrespeet to my old 
master, of which I will not be guilty, if It be 
possible. I shall add no more, but bojpe I shall 
be so satislyed with a fovoaraUe answer froa 
you, which I promise to my selfe firom yosr 
goodnesse and moderation, that I riiall BtiR. 
haw occasion to oominue. 
Sir, 
Tour most obliged humble servant, 

JoBir DnTDSV.f 



LETTER Vr. 

TO LAVRBNCB HTDB, EARL OF ROCKSaTBR.} 

MT L«RD, [Perhaps August 168S.] 
I SNOW not whether my Lord Sunderland has 
mterceded with your Lordship for half a yeare 

• Mr. Malone says, «' The person meant was Roh- 
eit Morgan, who was elected with Charles Dryden 
Into the coUe«B of Westminster. In itto, and Is ths 
only one of those then admUted, who vas elected 
to Oxford to IS83. That ciieumsUnce, therefore, 
ascertains the year when this tetter was written." 

tThe two last letters are printed from Mr. Ma- 
lone's eopy, to whrm the originals were communi- 
cated by Mr. John Nichols, author of the History oC 
Lelcestersbirs. 

t TO this curious and valuable tettei, Mr. Malons 
has added the addrsm to Rochester and the dam 
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A wj nlary ; but I hm tvoolhar adtoeatM, 
my estrwae wanti, even almoet to errettin^, 
end my ill beelth, which cenoot be repaired 
without immediate retireiog into the country. 
A quarter's allowance It but the Jeiuii*e pow- 
der to my diaeaee ; the fit will return a fortnight 
hence. If 1 duret, I would plead a little merit, 
ind some bazarda of my life from ihe common 
enemyes; my reTueelog adyantafee offered by 
tb«mi and neglecting my beneficiall studyei, for 
the King's service: but I only thlpke I merit 
not to tterve. I never apply'd mytelfe to any 
interest contrary to your Lordship's; and on 
some occasions, perhaps not known to you, 
have not been unserviceable to the memory and 
reputation of my Lord, your &ther.* After 
this, my Lord^ my conscience amures me, I 
may write boldly, though I cannot speake to 
you. I have three sonns growing to man^ es- 
tate ; I breed them all up to learning, beyond my 
fortune ; but they are too hopefull to be neglect- 
ed, though I want. Be pleased to looke on me 
with an eye of compassion. Some small em- 
ployment would rendcsr my condition easy. The 
King is not unsatisfied of me ; the Duke has 
often promised me his assistance; and yoUr 
Lordship is the conduit thfough which they 
passe, either in the Customes, or the Appeals 
of the Excise,t or some other way, roeanes 
cannot be wanting, if you please to have the 
will. 'Tis enough for one age to have neglect- 
ed Mr. Cowley, and sterv'd Mr. Butler; but 
neither of them had the happiness to live till 
your Lordkhip's ministry. In the mesne time, 
be pleased to give me a gracious and speedy 
answer to my present request of halfe a yeare^s 
pention for my necessityes. I am gobg to 
write somewhat by hia Miyesty^ command,} 
and cannoUstir, into the country for my health 
and studies, till I secure n^ family from want. 
Too have many petitions of this nature, and can- 
not aatiafy all ; but I hope, from your goodness, to 

koth of which are conjectural. Hyde, Earl of Ro. 
ehester, whs made first eommtssioaer of the treasu* 
ry In if7», and eontlnned prime minister till Sep. 
temlwr 16A4. Let it be remembered bythose men of 
iBlenis, Who majr be tempted to engage In the lea 
of polities, that DiTden thus sued fer what was. his 
unquestionable due, within two years after haying 
wrUten " Absalom and Achltephel,** and '* The Med. 
al," In defence of the government, to whom he wu 
sappliant for so small a boon. 

' Edward, Earl of Clarendon, ft is uncertain In 
what manner our author undertook his defence. 

* The place which our author here solicits, (worth 
only SOM. a-Toarj was the first office that Addison 
oMalned. which he used to call "the little thiHr 
given me by Lord Halifax.** Locke also, after the 
Revolution, was a commisstooer of appeaU.— AfA* 
Ume. 

t The " History of the League,** entered on the 
StaUoners* books early in 1684, and **EntllBhed by 
Us MiOe8tle*s express command.** 



be made an exception to your general nileai* be- 
C^ause I am, with all siBcerily, 
- Tour Lordship's 

Most obedient humble servaBt, 

JoH» DnTl»ui. 



LETTER Vn. 

TO m. JACOB TONIOM. 

[The letters to Tonson are without dates, I .have 
retained those which Mr. Malone hu attaclied to 
them, from .circumstances of Internal evidence 
Which it seems unnecessary lo detail, hot which 
appear In feneral salMhctoiy, though not given as 
absolutely conclusive.] 

mu TONloy, Monday Morning, (16M.) 

Trb two melons you sent I received before 
your letter, which came fbure houree after : I 
tasted one of them, which wasioo good U> need 
an excuse; the other is yet untotmhed. Tea 
have written diverse things. which give me 
great satisfaction ; pariicukily that the History 
of the League is commended : and I hope the 
ooely thing I feared in it is not found out.t 
Take it all together, and I dare say without 
vanity, 'tis the best tranalation of any history 
in English, though I cannot say 'tis the beet 
history ; but that is no fault of nfnn, 1 am 
glad my Lord Duke of Ormond has one; ,1 did 
fiot forget him ^ but I thought his sorrows were 
too firesh upon him to receive a present of that 
nature.} For my Lord Roscommon's Essay ,§ 
I am of your opbion, that you should reprint 
it, and that yon may safely venture on a thous- 
and more. In .my veraea before it, pray let the 
printer ihend his erroiir« and let ibe line stand 
thus: 
That heer his eonqu*rlng ancestors were nurs'd ;— f 

Charles his oopylT is all true. The other &ulii 
my Lord Roscommon will mend in the booke, 

* Tills application was snccessflil ; and Dryden 
elsewhere expiesses his gnuitude, that his wants 
were attended to and relieved during the penury of 
an exhausted Exchequer; Cowley's simile, he oh* 
served, was reveried. and Oideon*s fleece was 
watered, while all around remained parched and 
arid. 

* What this circumstance was cannot now be dls^ 
covered. 

J The DTuchess of Ormond died July iSM. 

f The first editloB of U>n! Roscommon's " Essay 
on Translated Verse" appeared in ISH and a second 
edition was published by Jacob Tonson In 4to, early 
in 1685. 

I In the first edlUon It stood, 

** That here his oon4u*ring ancestors tecs nund,** 
f Latin verMs by Chailes Diydea, ^irefized to 
Laid iloscommon*s Essay. 
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•r Mr. Oh«twood* hr Ua^ if my Liwd he gone 
lor Ireland : of whioh pray send tne werd. 
^ Toar opinion of the MiaeeDanyosf is likewise 
mine: I wiill fiir once ^ lay by the **^Hdigio 
JUfli,** till another time. But I mustalso add, 
that since we are to have nothing hut new, I 
nm resolTed we will have nothing but good, 
iriiomeTer We disoblige. Tou will have of mine, 
four Odes of Horace, which I have 4b-eady 
tranilated ; another small translation of forty 
fines from Lucretius ; the whole story of Nisus 
and Eurialufl, both in the fifth and the ninth of 
Yirgirs .^Ineids : and I care* not who trans- 
lates them beside me ; for let him be friend or 
foe, I will please myself, and not give off in 
consideration of any man.» There will be forty 
lines more of Virgil in another place, to answer 
those of Lucretius : I mesne those very lines 
which Montagne has compared in those two 
poets; and Homer shall sleep oh for me,— I 
will not now meddle with him. And for the 
Act which remains of the Opera,} I believe I 
shall have no leysure to mind it, after I have 
done what t proposed ; for my business here is 
to unweary my seUe ailer my studyes, not to 
drudge. 

I am very glad you have pay'd Mr. Jones, 
^because he has carryedhim selfe so gentleman- 
^ like to me ; and, if ever it lyes in my power, I 
will requite it. I desire to know whether the 
Duke*s House are makeing deaths, and put- 
ling things in a readiness for the singmg'Open,, 
to be played immediately after Michaehnasse.J 
For the actors in the two playes|| which are to 
be acted of mine this winter, I had spoWsn with 
Mr. Bet^rton by diance at the Coffee-house 
the'aftemoon before I came away ; and I be- 
lieve that the peiMUS were all agreed on, to be 
jost the same you mentioned ; only Octavia was 
to be Mrs. Butler, in case Mrs. Cooke were 
not on the stage ; and I know not whether Mrs. 
Percival, who is a comedian, will do well for 
Benzayda. 

I came hither for health, and had a kind of 
hectique feavour for a fortnight of the time : I 
am now much better. Podre Jackef is, not yet 

• Kniff htl/ Chetvood. He wrote Lord Roscom- 
BU)n*s life. 

t Dryden was new about to puDIish tbe second 
volume of the Miscellanies; in which it woald ap- 
pear to have been settled, that nothing should be 
Inserted hot what was new. '*SUlifia Lalci,'^ 
therefore, as having been formeily published, whs 
laid aside for the present. 

t Probahlv " Albion and Albanios.** which was 
afterwards completed and ready to be performed In 
February I6a4-f 

f The singing Opera was probaUy that of '* King 
Arthur/* to which '* Albion and JLIbanius*' was 
eriglnally designed as a prelude. But R was not 
■Cled tlU after the Revolution. 

r ' Aitfor Love," and ** Tlie Conquest of Granadib**^ 

V Bis second son. 



recovered of an iniemiiftMag foatvonr, of wfaiob 
this is the- twelfUi day ; kyut he mendf , and now 
begins to e&t flesh : to add .to this, my bob, 
wiih over care of him, is faUen iU too, of the 
same distemper; se that I am deep in doctors, 
Apothecaries, and nurses; but though many in 
this country foil sid^ of feavours, few or none 
dye. Your friend, Charles^'*' continues well. 
If you have any extraordinary newes, I should 
be glad to heare it. i will answer Mr. Butler's 
letter next week for it requirss no hast. 
I am yours, 
John D^rtdem. 



LETTER VHL 

FKO^ JACOB TOMSON TO JOBH DRTDBN, EM^ 

(Probably written in Jan. or Feb. lesMiJt 
BIB, 

1 HAVB here returned ye Ovid, wph I read 
wih a gr^at deal of pleasure, and think nothing 
can be more entertaining ; but by this letter yov 
find [ am not soe well satisfied as perhaps you 
might think. I hope at ye same time the mat- 
te( of foct I lay down in this letter will appear 
grounds for it, and wch I beg you woii'd con- 
cider of; and then I believe I shall at least bee 
excused. 

You may please, Sr, to remember, that upon 
my first proposal about ye 3d Miscellany, I ofr 
fer'd fifty pounds, and talk'd of several authours, 
without naming Ovid. You aak'd if it shou'd 
not be' guynneas, and'Wd I shou'd not repent 
it ; upon wch I immediately comply^d, and left 
it whdy to you what, and for ye quantity too : 
and X declare it was the farthest in ye world 
from my thoug^a that by leaving it to yon I 
should have the less. Thus the case stood 
when you went into Essex. Afier I oame out 
of Northamptonshire I wrote to you, and re- 
seived a letter dated Monday OcU Sd, 92, fioa 
wch letter I now write word for word what fol- 



" I am translating about six hundred lines, or 
somewhat less, of ye first book of the Metamoi^ 
phoses. If I cannot get my price, wch shall be 
twenty gnynneas, I will translate the whole 
book; wch coming oat before tbe whole trans* 
lation, will spoyl Tate's undertakings. >Ti» 
one of the best I have ever made, and very 
l^eamnt. This, wth Heroe and Lender, and 
the piece of Homer, (or, if H be' not enough, I 
will add more,) will make a good part oft 
Miscellany." 

* His eldest son. 
The Tbinl MiscellaBy waipbUIAed la Jnir im 
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Those, Sr, and ye very words, and ye onely 
ones in that letteir relating to that affair ;. and 
ye Monday following you came to town. — After 
yourarriTall you shew'd Mr. Motteaozwhat 
you had done, (wch he told me was to ye end 
of ye story of Daphnis,) [Daphne,] and de* 
manded, as you mention^ in your letter, twenty 
guyneas, wch that bookseller refus'd. Now, 
%r, I the rather believe there was just soe much 
done, by reason ye number of lines you mention 
in yor letter agrees wth ye quantity of lines that 
toe much of ye first book makes ; wch upon 
counting ye Ovid, I finde to be in ye Lattin 566, 
in ye English 759 ; and ye bookseller told me 
there was noe more demanded of him for it. — 
Now, Sr, what I entreat you wou*d please to 
eonsider of is this : that it is reasonable Ibr me 
to expect at least as much favour from you as a 
■tfange bookseller ; and I will never believe jt 
it can be in yr nature to use one ye worse for 
leaveting it to you ; and tf the matter of fact as 
I state it be true, (and upon my word what I 
mention I can shew you in yor letter,) then 
pray, Sr, consider how much dearer I pay theh 
you offered il to ye others bookseller ; for he 
night have had .to ye end ef ye story of Daph- 
nis forfO guynneas, wch is in yor translation 
759 lines; 

And then suppose SO guynneas 
nore fer the same number . . . 759 lines, 



that makes for 40 guynneas . . . 1518 lines; 
and all that I have for fifty guynneas are but 
1446 ; ioe that, if I have noe more, I pay 10 

ri»neas ahovfr40,and have 72 linesless for fifty, 
proportion, than the other bookseller shouM 
have had for 40, at ye rate you oflered him ye 
first part. This is, Sir, what I shall take as a 
great favour if you please to thinks. I had 
inlentions of letting you know this before ; 'bat 
till I had paid ye money, I would not ask to see 
the book, nor count the lines, least it shouM look 
Kke a deaign of not keeping my word. When 
you have looked over ye rest of what you have 
already translated, I desire you wouM send it ; 
■nd I own yt if yoa don't think fit to add some* 
Ihing more, I muat submit : 'tis wholly at yor 
ahoiee^ (or I left it entirely to you ; but I believe 
yoa cannot imagine 1 expected so little; for 
you were pleased to use me much kindlyer in 
Javenall, whch is not reeon'd soe easy to trans- 
late as Ovid. Sr, I humbly beg yor pardon ibr 
this long letter, and upon my word I had rather 
have yor good will than any man's alive ; and, 
whatever yoa are plfAsed to doe, will alway 
acknowledge my self, Sr, 

Yor moat obliged bumble Servt, 
J. Toirtoir. 



LETTER IX. 

TO MB; JACOB TONflON.*^ 
MB.TONiON, August so. [I«n*] 

I AM much asham'd of my self, that I am 
so much behind-hand with you in kindness. 
Above^ all things I am sensible of your good 
nature', in bearing me company to this place, 
wherein^ besides the cost, you must needs neg- 
lect your own business ; but I will endeavour 
to make you some amends ; and therefore I 
desire you to command me something for your 
service. I am sure you thought my Lord Rad- 
dyffef wouM have done something : 1 ghess'd 
more truly, that he coti'd not ; but I was too far 
ingttg'd to desist, though I was tempted to it by 
the melancholique prospect I had of it. I have 
transited six hundred lines of Ovid ; but I be- 
lieve I shall not coropasse his 778 lines under 
nine hundred or more of mine. — ^This time I 
cannot write to my wife, because -he who is to 
carry my letter to Oundle, will not stay till I 
cain write another. Pray, sir, lot her know that 
I am well ; and for feare the fe>v damsinf 
shou'd be all gone, desire her to buy me a 
sieve-full, to preserve whole, and not in mash.| 

I intend to come up at least a weok before 
Michaolmass ^for Sir Matthew§ is gone abroad, 
1 suspect a wooeing, and his caleche is gone 
with him : so that I have been but thrice at 
Tichmarsh, of which you were with me once. 
This diaSppointment makes the place weary^ 
'some to me, which otherwise wou'd be pleasant. 

About a fortnight ago I had an intimation 
firom a friend by letter, that one of the secreta- 
ryes, I suppose Trenchar4)|| had informed the 

* The author was at this time in Northampton- 
shire. The orislnal has no date bat August aoth| 
but the year is asceruined by the reference to the 
Third Miscellany, which was pttbUshed in July 



t TO whom the Third Miscellany is dedicated. I 
fear this alludes to some disaHpointment In the pe«' 
cunUury eompllment usual on su^h occasions. 

t This comrai»sioa will probably remind the read* 
er of the poetic diet recommended by Bayes.— " If I 
am to write fainillar thinn, as sonnets to Armlds, 
and the like, I make use of •teiced prime* only i but, 
when I have a grand design in hand, I ever take 
physic, and let blood ; for, when you would have 
pore swiftness of thought, and flery flights of fkn* 
cy, you must hav^ a care of the pensive part, la 
ilhe, you must purge the belly. 

BmUh. By my troth, sir, this Is a most admirable 
receipt for writing. 

JBdyes. Ay, 'tis my secret; and, in good earnest, 
I think one of the best I hava.'*~JC«*€iirML Act I. 

This is an instance of the minute and roalloloos 
dlUe«nce, with whfeh the most trlvUI habitsand 
tastes of our author wen ridlcnled In the " R» 
hearsa)." 

t Sir Matthew, with whom Dcyden appears to 
have resided at this time, is unknown. 

iairJohnTfencbaid,who was made one of tk* 
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faeeo, that I bad abiHi'dher fVTOTiimeiit (tiioM 
wire the vponb) is mj epiiUe to my Lord Rad- 
difie ; and that thereepon she bad eo rt i m a n ded 
her biatoriograpber, Rjnueri to fidl upon nj 
plajFei ; which be aMurea me is now doeiag. 
I doobt not his malice, from a former htat yoa 
fave me \ and if he be employ'd, I am oooii- 
dent'tk of hia own Meking ; who, yon know, 
has spoken slightly of me in his last critiqae :* 
and tlMt gare me occasion to snarl againe. In 
/our nest, let me know what you can learn of 
this nmtter. I am Mr. CoogreTo's true lover, 
and deshre you to tell him, bow kindly I take 
his often remembrances of me ; I wish him aU 
prosperity, and hope I shall never loose bis a& 
CsctMA ; nor youra, sir, as being 
Yoor most fkithfiiU, 

And much obliged Benrant, 

JOBH DbTDBN. 

1 had afl your lettero. 

Sir Matthew had your book when be came 
home last; and desir'd me to give you his ac- 
knowledgements. . 



LETTER X. 

MB. JOBB DBMNlsf TO MB. DBYDBM. 
DBAB SIB, 

7ou may see already by this presumptuous 
greeting, that encouragement giver as much 
assurance to friendship) as it 'imparts to love. 
Teu mar see too, that a friend may semetimea 
proceed ^to acknowledge .affection, by the very 
same degrees by which a lover declares bis 
pBsskm. This last at first confesses esteem, 
yet owns no passion but admiration. 'But as 
soon as he is animated by one kind expression, 
his look, his style, and his very soul are altered. 
But as sovereign beauties know very well, that 
ha who confesses he esteems and admires them, 
implies that he k>vea them, or is inclined to 
love them: a person of Mr. Dryden's exalted 
genius, can discern very well, that when we es- 
teem him highly, 'tis respect restrains us, if we 
Say no more. For where great esteeni is vrith* 
out affection, 'tis often attended with envy, if 
not with hate; which pateions detract even 

Secreurles of SUte, March M, l«Si-«, died in oiBee 
inAprlUSsS. 

*"A ihort view of tiagedx,'* published (at appears 
flrom the Gentleman's Journal, h7 P. Motteux,) In 
December ises. The date in the Utlo-pace is IC9S. 

t Dennis, the critic, afterwards so unfortonatoly 
distinguished by the satire of Pope. Like R/mer, 
and others, hefetalQSd eonsiderabls. reputation for 
orltlcal acumen, until he attempted to Illustrate hia 
precepM by his own compositions. 



when they eommeod, and silaooa in their high- 
est paaegyrick. Tts indeed impossible, thai I 
should refuse to love a man, who baa so often 
given ma aD the pleasure that the mor. inaaiia- 
bb mind can deaire: when at any tim« I have 
been dejected by disappoutmcnia, or lurmeoted 
by cruel passioni^ the recourse to your verses 
haa cahned my soul, or raised it to transports 
which made it contenm tranquility. But though 
yon have so often given me all the pleasure I 
was abia to bear, I have reason to complain ol 
yon on this account, that yon have ooofined my 
delight to a narrower oompam. Suckling, 
Cowley, and Denham, who Ibrmarly ravished 
ma in every part of them, now appear usteless 
to me in most; and Waller himself, wiih all his 
galhuitry, and all that admirable art of hia tumS| 
appears three quarters prose to me. Thus, 
'tis plain, that your Muse has done me an in- 
juiy ; but abe has made me amends for it. For 
she is like those extraordinary women, who, be- 
sides the regularity of their charming featurea, 
besUes their engaging wit, have secret, imae- 
cmmtable, enchanting gracea ; which though they 
have been hmg and often enjoyed, make ihem 
.alwaya new and always desirable.-*! retuin you 
my hearty thanks for your most obliging letter. 
I had been very unreasonable if I had repined 
that the favour arrived no aoooer. 'Tb allow- 
able to grumble at the delaying a payment ; bat 
to murmur at the defeiring a benefit, is to be 
impudently ungrateful befiireband. The com* 
mendaiions which you give mc, exceedingly 
sooth my vanity. For yon with a breath can 
bestow or confirm reputation ; a whole number- 
lem people prodaima the praue which yoa 
give, and the judgmenta of three mighty kmf- 
doms appear to depend upon youra. The peo- 
ple gave me acme little applause before ;^ but to 
wbom, when they are in the humour, will they 
not give it 1 and to whom, when they were fr»- 
ward, will they not refuse it? Reputation with 
them depends upon chance, unless they ara 
guided by those above them. They are but the 
keepers, as it. were of the lottery which Fortunn 
sets up for renown-; upon which Fame is bound 
to attend with her trumpet, and aound when 
men draw the prizes. Thus I had rather have 
your approbation than the applause of Fame. 
Her commendation argues good luck, but Mr. 
Dryden's implies desert. Whatever hrn 
opinion I have hitherto had of myself, I have so 
great a value for your judgment,' that for tha 
sake of thai, I shall be willing henceforwaid to 
believe that I am not wholly deaertless ; bat 
that you may find me atill more aupportaUa, I 
sh|Lll endeavour to compensate whatever I want 
in those gUttering qualities, b]^ which the w<k'^ 
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•Mdudtd, fnth Inilb, wkh fkith, and with Mtl 
to 99rt9 jQtt ; qcMiUtiei which far their rarity 
night be objecu of wond^ri but that man dara 
wit appear to admire them, becauae their ad- 
niratioa. would manifcttij declare their want of 
Ihem. Thusi Sir, let me aature you, that Uxuig h 
you are acquainted with several gentlemen, 
wboee eloquence and wit may capacitate them 
lo offer their aenrioea with more address to you, 
yet no one can declare himseUI with greater 
cfaearfulness, or with greater fidelity, or with 
more profound respect) than oyyael^ 
Sir, 

Your most, &e. 
March S, f 1 693-4.] Sous DsHiris. 



LETTER Xr. 

TO MR..JOHir DENzrXS. 

fn answer to tbe foregoing. 

[Protnblr March, ItfM.} 

MT DXAE MR. DBR9IS, 

Wm|i I read a letter so full of my com* 
mendations as your last, I cannot but consider 
you as the master of a vast treasure, who having 
more than enough for yourself, are forced to ebb 
out upon your ft-iends. Tou have indeed the 
best right to give them, since you have them in 
propriety ; but they are no more mine when I 
receive them than the light of the moon can be 
allowed to be her own, who shines but by the 
reflexion of her brother. Your own poetry is 
a more powerful example, to prove that the mod- 
em writers may enter into comparison with the 
ancients, than any which Perrault could produce 
in France : jet neither be, nor you, who are a 
better critick, ci^n persuade me, that there is 
any room left for a solid commendatioa at this 
time of day, at least (or me. 

If I undertake the translation of Virgil, the 
little whicli I can perform will shew at least, 
diat no man is Gt to write after bim, in a barbae 
rous modem tongue. Neither will his machines 
be of any service to a Christian poet. We see 
how ineffectually they have been iryed by Tasso^ 
and by Arioaio. It is using them too dully, if 
we only make devils of his gods : as i^ (or ex- 
ample, I would raise a storm, and make use of 
iBolus, with this only difference of calling him 
Prince of the Air ; what invention of mine would 
there bo in this 1 or who would, not see Virgil 
through me ; only the same trick played over 
again by a bungling juggler 7 Boileau his well 
abaa rv ed) that it is an easy matter in a Chria- 
liao poem» for Chd to bring the Devil to reason. 



I think I have given a better hint (or new wtm- 
chines in n y pre(ace to Juvenal ; where I have 
particularly recommended two subjects, one of 
King Arthui's conquest of the Saxons, and the 
other of the Black Prince in h^ conquest pf 
Spain.. But the guardian angeb of-mooarcbys 
and kingdoms are not to be touched by evw) 
hand: a man must be deeply conversant in toe 
Platonic philoaophy, to deal with them ; and 
there(bre I may reasonably expeot, that no poet 
of our age will presume to Jiandle those ma- 
chines, for (ear oif discovering his own igno- 
rance ; or if he ahooki, he night perhaps be in- 
grate(iil enough not to own me for bis bene- 
faetaarA * 

. After I have confessed thus much of our 
modem heroic poetry, t cannot but conclude 
with Mr. Rymer, that our English comedy is 
(ar beyond Any thing of the anoienta: and not- 
withstanding our irreguburities, so is our tragedy. 
Shakspeare had a genius for it ; and we luiow, 
in spite of Mr* RyoMr, that genius alone is a 
greater virtue (if I may so call it) than all other 
qualifications put together. You see what suo* 
eess this learned critick has (bund in the world, 
after his blaspheming Shakspearcf Almost 
all the (aults which he has discovered are traly 
there: yet who will read Mr. Rymer, or not 
read Shakspeare? For my own part, I reverw 
ence Mr. Rymer's learning, but I detest his ill 
nature and his arrogance. I indeed, and suoh 
as I, have reason tp be afraid of him, but Shak- 
speare has not.| 

' There is another part of poetry, in which the 
English stand almost upon an equal foot with 
the ancients ; and it is that which we call Pin* 
darique ; introduced, but not perfected, by our 
(araoua Mr. Cowley '; aadof this. Sir, yoi» are 
one of the greatest masters. You have the sub* 
limtty of sense as well as sound, and know how 
far the boldness of a poet may lawfully extend. 
I could wish you i^ould cultivate this kind ol 
Ode ; and reduce it either to the same measures' 
which Pindar used, or give new measures ol 
your own. Forj as it is, it looks like a vast 
tract of land newly discovered ; the soil is won- 
derfully fraitfiil, but onmanured; overstocked 
with Inhabitants, but almost all savages, without 
laws, arts, aims, or policy. 

I remember poor Nat. Lee, who was then 
open the verge of madness, yet made a sober 

*8lrRlehani Bladcmorewas doomed to aeeom> 
pUsh this prophecj. 

t In his Short View of Tragedj. 

X This lesson was thrown awar upon poor Den< 
nis, who, br his rash and riotous attacks upon 
Pepe, afterwards procured an Immortality of a 
kind very dUVbrem Arom that to which he aspired. 
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ml a^Mttj «ifirw>to • huA po«t, wbbtold hiin, 
* It wu ap eaie thing to write like a mad- 
man:" «<Nok*'Mi<l he^^it b very difficult to 
write like a madman, but it ia a very easie 
matter to write like a feci/' Otway and Im 
are safe by death from tU attack^ but we poor 
poeto militant (to use Mr. Cowley'a expreaami) 
Arq at the mercy of wretched acribMen i cod 
when they caanot laaten upon our veraea, they 
fall upon oar morala, our principles of state, and 
religion. For my principles of religion, I will 
not justifie them to you: I know yours are far dif^ . 
ferent For the same reasoo, I shall say aothiof 
of my prineiplee oTstcte. I believe you in yeu^ 
follow the tlictates of your reason, as I in mine 
do those 'of my ooosdence . Iff thought myself 
in an erroor, I wouki retract it. I am sure that 
I suffer for them ; and Milton makes eren the 
De?il say that no creature is in tore with pein. 
For my morals betwixt man and mas, I am not 
to be my own judge. I appeal to the worid, if 
I have deceived or defrauded any nan : and 
Anr my private conversation, they who see me 
every day can be the best witnesses, whether or 
no it be blameless and inoffimsive. Hitherto I 
have no reason to complain that men of either 
party shun my company. I have never been an 
impudent beggar at the doors of noblemeji : my 
vkita have indeed been too rare to bb unaccept- 
able ; and but just enough to testifie ray grati* 
tude for their bounty, which I have frequently 
received, but always unasked, as themsehrea 
will witness. 

I have written more tfaao I needed to you on 
this subject ; fori dare say you justifie me to 
yourself. • As for that which 1 first iitiended fer 
the principal subject of this letter, which is. my 
friend's passion and, his design of marriage, on 
better consideration I have changed my mind ; 
for having bad the honour to see my dear friend 
Wycherly's .letter to him on that occasion, I find 
potMng to be allied or amended. But as well 
as I love Mr. Wycherly, I confess I love my- 
self so well, that I will not shew how much I 
am inferiour to him in wit and judgment, by uup 
dertaking any thing after him. There is Moses 
and the Prophets in- his bouncil. Jupiter and 
Juno, aa the poets tell us, made Tiresias their 
umpire in a certain merry dispute, which fell 
out in heaven betwixt them. Tiresias, you 
know, had been of both sexes, and therefore was 
a proper judge ; our friend Mr. Wycherly is fuU 
■s competent an aibitmtor; he has been a 
bachelor, and marryed man, and b now a wid* 
vw«r. Yirgil says of Census, 

N oncvir, nunc foBmina, Census, 
Runnii et in veterem fato mvoluta t^guiam. 



Tot I sappooobawillBot^aiiybifa^ni^ 
meadatlons to his middlo alalo : nor, aa tha 
•ailer aaid, wiU be food ailera diipwradi to p«t 
to sea again.* If my frieifed will adveniniu after 
Hum, I can but wish him a good wind, as being 
his, and 

My dear Mr. Dennis, 
Tour most affecijonals 

and mqMftithfiil Servm^ 
JoBv Dbtosv. 



LETTER Xa. 

TO IfB. JAOOB TOHSOV. 

CTbe copy money for translating the JEneid was 
fifty pounds for each book. The lulnc of the second 
subscripMoD seems to sllode to the practice oftbdng 
a day, after which no subscriptions were to be re> 
celved except on payment or an advanced pries. 
The ftnl subscribers to Dryden's VligU paid live 
guineas ; a plate was dedicated to each of tnem, and 
omaraented with his arms. A second class paid 
two guineas only, and were not so honoured. In 
the subsequent letters thers occur leveial aBusMms 
to these anangements, and to the transfereaee of 
names from the higher to the tower class.] 

Probably written in April itw. 
MR. TOirsoir, Wednesday moining. 
It is now three dayes since I have ended the 
fourth Ebeid ; and I am this morning btgin- 
ning to transcribe it, as yob may doafterwanls; 
for r am willing some few of my friends may 
see it, and shall give leave to you, to shew your 
transcription to some others, whose names I 
Will tell you. The paying Ned Sheldon th« 
fifty pounds put roe upon this speed ; but I in- 
teiid not so much to overtoil myself after the 
sixth book is ended. If the second subscriptions 
rise, I will take so much the more time, bocauao 
the profit will incourage me the more ; if not, 
I must make the mure haste ; yet always with 
as much care as lam able . But however, I will 
not fiul in my paines of trandaling the sixth 
Eneid with the same exactness as I have per- 
formed the fourth; because that book is my 
greatest favourite. You know money is now 
very scrupulously receiv'd : in the laat which 
you dkl me the favour to change for my wifo, 
besides the dip'd money, there were at least 
forty shillings brass. Tou may, if you please, 
come to me at the Coffee-house this afternoon, 
or at farthest to*morrow, that we may take cars 
together, where and when I may receive iha 



• myden's evil opinion of the state of i , 

nbver falls to glance forth upon such ctecaslsBs af 
thepioMnt. 
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fiftj^MNmdi and th« fuiwMy* ; which ntiit be 
KHM UiM this week. ' ' < 

I am jour serrant, ^ 
Joan Ortokv. 
I hare written to my Lord Lawdenlail, for 
kia deooratioos.* 



LETTER Xllt. 

TO MR. JACOB TOHSOjr. 

Satur^iay, Jane the 8tb, (t isM.) 

MR. TOHfOH, 

Tis now high time for me to think of my 
aecond aubscriptiont ; for the more time I h^ve 
for collecting them, the larger they are like to be. 
I have now been idle just a fortnight ; and there- 
fore might hare called sooner on jou, for the 
remainder of the first subscriptions. And be- 
aidos, Mr. Aston will be goeing into Cheshire 
a week hence, who is my onely help, and to 
whom you are onely behoMlag for makeing the 
bargain beiwizt us, which is so much to my 
bts ; but i repent nothing of it that is passed, but 
that I do not find myself capable of translating 
so great an «uthor, and therefore feare to lose 
■y own credit, and to* hazard your profit, which 
il wou'd grieve me if you should loose, by your 
too good opinion of my abilities. I expected io 
hare heard of you this week, according to the 
inlf matioo you gave me of it ; but that failing, 
I must defer it no longer than till the ensueing 
week, because Mr. Astoa will afterwards be 
goM, if not sooner. 

Be pleased to send roe word what day will be 
moat convenient to yov ; and be ready with the 
prieo ef paper, and of the books. No matter for 
any dinner ; for that is a charge to you, and I 
care not for it.f Mr. Gongreve may be with 
na, aa a common iriend ; for as you know him 
for yours* I make not the least doubt, but that 
h» ia much more mine ; send an immediate an- 
awer, aod you aball find me ready to do. all things' 
weh become 

Your Servant, 

JoKv Drydsit. 

• Onaof the subscribers of the higher class. The 
tecorstkms were probably his armorial bearings. 

t It was an ancient British custom, anrt prevailed 
in Scotland within these forty years, to flnish aU 
bargains, contracts, and even consultations, at a 
tevem, that the parties might not, according to the 
ancient Caledonian phrase, part dry-Upp*d. The 
costom'botween authors and bookseuerH neems to 
have been anlrezsal ; and the reader may recollect, 
**^*^!?*PP**~<* poisoning of the celebratedBd. 
«und Guil took nlace at a meeting of this UwL 



LETTER XrV 



TO Mm. lAooR Tojrsojr. 
(Wednesday the 18th of Tber. f. 1M9.J 

MT «0OO rRIBHD, - 

This ia onbly to acquaint you, that I havo 
taken my place in Uie Oundel coach for Tu«^ 
day neat; and hope to bo at London oo Wednaa- 
day night. I had not confidenoe enough to hope 
Mr. Soqthem and Mr. Ooagreve would hare 
given- me the favour of their company for the 
laat foure miles ; but ainoe they will b^so kind 
to a friend of theirs, who so truely lovea both 
them and you, I will please myself with expect- 
ing it, if the weather bo not ao bad as to hindor 



I aasure you I lay up your last kindnesses to 
me in my heart: and th* leas I say of them^ I 
charge them to account ao much the more ; being 
very sensible that I have notiiitherto deserved 
them. Having been obliged to sitctp^ l^t 
night almoai out of civility to strangers who vera 
beinighted, and to reaign my bed to them, I am 
sleepy all ihia day ; and if I had not taken a very 
lusty pike that day, they nitist have gone aup- 
perless to bed^ foure ladyes and two gentlemen ; 
for Mr. Dudley and I were alone, with but one 
man and no mayd in the kouae. — ^This time I 
cannot write to my'wifo ; do me the favour to' 
let her know I received her letter, am wellj and 
hof>e to be witl^ her oo Wedneaday ne^ at 
night No moro.but that 
lam very much 

Your Ft-iend and Servant, 

JohW Drtdsv. 



LETTER XV. 

TO MR. JACOB TOVaoV. 

MR. TOvsos, October the»th, If: 18M 3 
SoMR kind of intercourse muat be eanyed on 
betwixt VM^ whUe I am transUUng VifgiL 
Therefore I give you notice that I have done 
the seaventh Eneid in the country ;« and btend 
aome few days benoe to go upon the eight : 
when that ia finished, I expect fifty pounds in 
good silver; not such aa I have have h«d for- 
merly. I am not obliged to take gold.f neither 

• At Buxtolgb, the seat of John, the fifth Barl of 

^ BoUi the g()ld and silver coin were at this tfm« 
much depreciated 1 and remained In a floatnailnF 
stale UU anew cplnagetook place. "^"•»««' 
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ftriU I ; nor lUj Sat it htycad ftor-and-tweiity 
houret after it is due. I thank tou for the 
cinlity of your Uat letter in the cooalrj; but the 
thirty shiUingt upoo eveiy book remaine with 
me. You always intended I ehouU get nothing 
"by the second subscriptions, as I found from first 
to last. And your promise to Mr. Congreve, 
that you had lound a way for my benefit, which 
was an encouragement to my paiaes, came at 
last,, lor me to desire Sir Godfrey Knellerand 
Mr. Closterman to gather forme. I then toUi 
Mr. Gongreve, thsft I knew you too well to'bc* 
Ueve you meant me any kindness : and he prom- 
ised me to beliere accordingly of you, if yon did 
not. But this is past ;' and you shall have your 
bargain; if I live aud have my heahh. You may 
send me word what you have done in my busi- 
ness with the Earl of Derby, and I must have a 
place for the Duke of Devooshii e. Some of your 
friends will be gkul loUke back their three guin^ 
neys. The Countess of Macclesfield gave her 
money to Will Plowden before Christmas ; but 
he remembered it not, and payd it not iir. Mr. 
Aston tells me, my Lord Derby eipeds but one 
book. I find, my Lord Chesterfield and my 
Lord Petre are bodi left out ; but my Lady Mac- 
clesfield must have a place, if I can possibly : 
and Will Plowden shall i>ay you in three goin- 
noys if I can obtain so much fitvour from you.* 
I desire neither excuses nor reasons fi-om you : 
for I am but too well satisfyed already. The 
Notee and Prefaces shall be short ; because you 
shall get the more by saving paper.f 

Jo BIT Drtdek. 



LETTER XVI. 



TO MA. JACon Toirsosr. 

MR. TOifBOV, Friday AUcht [f. Dec ISSS.) 
MsxTiiro Sir Robert Howard at the play- 
house this morning, and asking him how he 
lik'd my seaventh ^neid, he told me you hac^ 
not brought it. He goes' out of town to-morrow, 
being Sattiirday, after dinner. I desire you not 
to fail of carrying my manuscript for him to read 
in the country ; and desire htm to bringfit up 



* From Innpecting the plates of Dryden's Vinsil. 
it appears, that the Earl of Derby had one Inscrlhea 
to him, as liad Lord Cliesterfleld. But this wrathful 
letter made no farther Impression on the mercantiJe 
obstinacy of Tonson t and neither the Dnke of Dev- 
enshlrs, Lon' Petre, nor Lady Maeclesflclu. obtained 
the place amonf the first subscribers, which Dryden 
BO peremptorily demands for them. ^ 

t This ssems to be a bitter jibs at Jacob's peisl- 
mony. 



with him, when he comes next to town. 1 
doubt you have not yet been with my Lord 
GhesterfieM, and am in pain about it. 
Yours, 

JoBir DnTiMur. 

When you have leysure, I shou'd be glad to 
see how Mr. Cengreve and you have worded 
my propeeitions for Virgil.* When my Sonne's 
play t Is acted, I utend to translate again, if my 
health continue. Some tune next week let me 
heare from you concerning the propositions. 



LETTER XVIL 
TO ME. JACOB .Toirsoir. 

SIR, Friday forenoon. (£ Feb. I«f4.j 

I RRCEiT*!) your letter very kindly,{ because 
indeed I expected none ; but thought yon as very 
a tradesman as Bentleyj who has coined onr 
Virgil so heartily. I shall loose enough bjyoor 
bill upon Mr. Knight ;|| for after baring taken 
it all in silver, and noc in baltcrowns neither, 
but shillings and sixpences, none of the money 
will go ; for which reason I have sent it all back 
again, and as the less loss will receive it in 
guinneys at t9 shillings each. 'Tis trouUeeome 
10 be a looser, but it was my own fauh to ae* 
eept it this way, which I did to avoyd mors 
trouble. 

I am not sorry that you will not allow any 
thine towards the notes ; for to make them ^bod, 
wouki have cost me halfa yeare's time at least. 
Those I write shall be only marginall, to help 
the unlearned, who understand not the poeticall 
fobles. The prefaces, as I intend them, will be 
somewhat more learned. It wou'd require sen- 
ven.yeares to translate Virgil exactly. But I 
promise you once more to do my best in th# 
four remaining books, as I have hithefftodooo 
in the foregoing. Upon triall I find all^of yoor 
trade are sharpers, and you not more'tlwn oth» 
ers ; therefore I have not wholly left yen. Mr. 
Aston does not blame you for getting as good a 



• Perhaps the proposals fof the second snbeerlp* 
tton. 6oe I^tar XL 

1 •* The Husband his own Cuckold,'* written by 
our author's second son, John, and published m 
July icte. 

S Tonson's answer to the foregolnc letter, seems 
to have been pacific and apologetkal, yet peieaap* 
tory as to his terms. • 

f Richard Bentley, a bookseller and printer, wl« 
lived Ui Russel Street. Covtnt Garden 

A banker or 'goldsmith, afterwards notorious for 
his share In the 8outh-Sea scheme, to which cent 
pany he was cseUer. 
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btrgaiaas j«a ooo'd, Ihoogh I eou'd Have goU 
an hundrad poondf more.; and you might have 
apared almoet all year troable ifyou had thought 
fit to publish the propoealls (or the first tub- 
aeriptiooi ; for I have guynneas oflered me every 
day, if there had been room ; I believe^ modestly 
speaking, I have refused already %i, I mislike 
nothing in your letter therefore, but onely your 
upbraiding me with the publique encourage 
ment, and my own reputation concerned in the 
notes ; when I assure you I coo'd not make them 
to my mind in less than half a year's time. Qet 
the first half of Virgil transcribed as sooa as 
possibly you can, that I naay put the notes to it ; 
and you may have the other four books which 
lye ready Ibr you when you bring the former ; 
that the press may stay as little as possibly it 
can. My Lord Chesterfield has been to visile 
me, but I durst say nothing of Virgil to him, for 
ieare there should be no void place for him ; if 
there be, let me know ; and tell' me whether 
you have made room for the Duke of Devon- 
shire. Haveing no silver by me, I desire my 
Lord Dcrby^s money, deducting your own. And 
let it be good, if you desire to oblige me, who 
am not your enemy, and may be your friend, 
JoHir DarDBir. 

Lei me hears from you as speedily as you 



LETTER XIX 



TO MB. JACOB TOBSOa; 

ThOnOajr momJng, [f. Avff. }$M.} 

MR. TOKSON, 

I BAD yesterday morning two watches' sent 
me by Silr. Tompion,* which I am to send my 
sonnes this week.f I cou'd not persuade him to 
take jgoM at any rate ; but he wiJl take a goJd- 
smiih's bill for two and twenty pounds, which ia 
their price. I desire you wou'd give him such 
a bill, and abate it out of the next fifty pounda 
which you are to pay me when Virgil is finish'd. 
Ten Eiieids are fioish'd, and the ninth and 
tenth written out in my own hand. You may 
have them with the eight, which is in a foul- 
copy, when you please t^ call for (hem, and to 
bring those which aro traoscrib'd. Mr. Tom- 
pion*B man will be with me 4t four o'clock in the 
afternoon, and bring the watches, and must be 
paid at sijght. I desire you therefore to procure 
a goldsmith's bill, and le^ me have it before UmU 
iioure, and send an answer by my boy. 
Youn, 

JOHB PBTDBB. 



LETTER XX. 



LETTER XVIII. 



TO MX. J41C09 ToirsoM. 

May S8th, iMt. 
Sevd word, if you please, Sir, what is the 
most yott will give for my sono's play, that I 
may take the fairest chs{>roan, u I am bound 
to do for hb benefit ; and if yov have any silver 
which will go, my wife will be glad of it. I lost 
thirty shillings or moro by the last payment of 
fifty pounds, wch you made at Mr. Knights. 
Yours, 

JoHM Dbtdkb. 

Sir Re: Howard* writt me word, tliat if I 
eou'd make any advantage by being paid in 
clfpp'd money, he would change it in the Ex- 
chequer* 

* ar Kotwrt Howard had twen appointed auditor * 
of ttie Bxoheqosr In ttTS, and held that oSce UU Eis 



TO MR. JACOB TOHSOV. 

Fromthe Ooffee House. Nov. nth. 
MB. TpirsoN, . Wednesday afternoon. 
I HAVE the remainder of my Northampton* 
shyre rents come up this weeks, and desire th^ 
favour of you te receive them for ^, from the 
carrier of Tocesfer, who lodges at tlie Castle in 
Smithfieid. F suppose it is 4he same man from 
whom you lately received them for my wife. 
Any time before ten o'clock to-morrow morning 
will serve the tume. If I were not deeply in- ' 
gaged in my atudye^, which wij) be finislied in' 
a day or two, I would not put yiMi to this trouble. 
I have inclosed my tenant's loNsr to me, for you 
to shew the carrier, and to testify the sunu^ 
which is sixteen pounds and about tenn shil- 
lings; which the letter sots down. Pray, Sir, 
give in an acquittance for so much receiv'd, as 
r suppose you did last time. - 
lam, 

Your very foithfut Servant. 

JoBH DAtdbv. 

' * The eelebmted watchmaker, who watoifgiasny 
a Jacksailth.-.MRloiffe> 
t They were at this time st 1 
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U&TTBR XXL 
TO lau JAOOB tomtom, 

flix, Ct J»a. ttM-70 

AccosDoro to my promisei I have leat jou 
aO that ia properly your* of my translation. I 
dtaira^ as you offer ^ that it thould be tranacrib'd 
ill a iagit^e handi and then sent back to me fbr 
the last review. At fbr some notes on the 
maif ins, they are not every where, and when 
ih^ are, are imperfect; so that yoa ought not to 
transcribe them, till I make them complelit. I 
feafs you can scarcely make' any thing of my 
foul copy ; but it is the best I have. You see, 
my hanid fails me, and therefore I write so short 
a letter. What I wrote yesterday was too sharp ; 
but I doubt it is all true. Your boy*s coming 
upon BO unseasonable a visit, as if you were 
firigliited for yourself, discomposed me. 

Transcribe on very large paper, and leave- a 
very large margin. 

Send your boy for the foul copies, and he shall 
have them; for it will not satisfy md to .send 
them by my own servant. 

I cannot yet find the first sheet of the first 
Eneid. If it be lost; I will translate it over 
againe: but perhaps it may be amongst the 
bMse papers. The fourth and ninth Eclogues, 
which I have sent, are corrected in my wife's 
printed Miscellany.* 



/ 



LETTER XXri. 



xo m. 1A.C0B Tonoir. 

Tuesday Mousing, July the «h, IS97. . 

m. TOVSOV, 

I DKSias you wou*d let Mr. Patef know, I 

ci^ print no more names of his subscribers than 

I have money for, before I print their names. 

* The Eclogues of Virgil had iNseii publlitlted In the 
first Miscellany. Dryden probably corrected them 
with a pen m Lady EUsaboth's copy or the printed 
book, and sent it to thebookseUer as what Is tecbol- 
eally termed copy. 

tThls person, in the last age, was frequently 
called ** the learned tradesman." '* sir Andrew Foon- 
taine (says Swin in his Journal, October 6, 1710.) 
came this mortilnj?, and caught roe writlog In bed. 
I went Into the city with htm, and we dined at the 
Chop-house, with WUl Pate, tfu learned vfooOan^dn 
p«r ; then we saooterod at china shops and book- 
sellers; went to the tavern, and drank two pints of 
white wine," ftc. Mr. 'WlUlam Pate was educated 
at Trinity Hall in Cambridge, where be took the de- 
gree of B. C. L. Be died in 174S, and was burled at 
Lee, In KenL 

Mr. Malone, who montiona these particulars^ 



Ha has Biy admowladgment of ten guinea* r^ 
caivM from him ; and, as I toU you, I owe him 
for above three yards of fine death : let him 
reckon for it; and then there will remain the rest 
for me, out of the ten more namea wch he has 
given in. If he has not money by him, let him 
blolt out as many of his namea as he thinks 
good ; and print onely those for which he pays or 
suikes off, in adjusting the accounts betwixt see 
and him. This is so reasonable on both sides, 
that he cannot refiise it ; but I wou'd have things 
ended now, because I am to deal with a draper, 
who is of my own perswasioo,^ and to whom 1 
have promised my custome. 

Yours, 

JoHir DnrncH. 

I have sent to my tailour, and he sends me 
word, that I had three yards and half elle oc 
cloath fixHn Mr. Pate : I desire he would make 
his price, and deduct so much as it comes to^ 
and make even for the rest with ready money ; 
as also that he would send word what the name 
wasj for whom Sam Atkins left him to make no- 
for. 



LETTER XXin. 



TO HIS sons AT nom. 

Sept the td, our style, [im.] 
DEAK sons, 
Bkiito now at Sir William Bowyer'sf in the 
country, I c|uinot write at large, because I find 
myself somewhat indisposed with a ooU, and 
am thick of hearing, rather worse than I was in 
town. I am glad to find by your letter of July 
26th, your style, that you are both in health, but 
wonder you should think me so negligent as to 
forget to give you an account of the ship ia 
which your parcel is to come. I have wriiten_ 
to you two or three letters concerainf it, which t~ 
have sent by safe hands, as I lola you ; and 
doubt not but you have them before this can 
arrive to you. Being out of town, I have for« 

transcribes Mr. Pate's epiUpb, the moral of which 
ls:~ 

^enros atque artus esse saplentta, 
Non temen eredara. 

It would seem from Dryden*8 letter, that Cbia 
learned tradesman understood the Ineicaatilei sa 
well as the literary use of the apothcfm. 

* A Roman Catholic 
At Denham Coart, In Bncklnghamshlre. Six 
William Bowyer married a kinswoman of Lady 
Elisabeth Drydeo, Frances, daughter of Charlea 
Lord Cranbourne, eldest son of WlUlam, the secona 
Earl of Salubury.^MoJofis. 
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fottoB tiie ship'g name, which jour moth«r will 
floquire, and put it into her letter, which ia 
joined with mme. But the naeter'e name I re- 
member I he ie called Mr. Ralph Thorp ; the 
•hip ia b«md to Leghorn, eonsigned lo Mr. Pe- 
ter and Mr. Tho. Ball, merchants. I am of 
joor opinion, that, bj Toneon'e means, almost 
all oar letters have miscarried for this last jear.^ 
But, however, he has missed of his design in 
the dedication, tboogh he had prepared the book 
fir it ;t for, in every figure of £neas be has 
caused him to be drawn like King William, with 
a hooked nose.| 

After my return to town, I intend to alter a 
play of Sir Robert Howard's, written long since, 
and lately put by him into my hands ; 'tis called 
the « Conquest of China by the Tartars,*'§ It 
will cost me six weeks study, with the probable 
benefit of an hundred pounds. In the mean 
time^ I am writing a song for St. Cecilia's Feast, 
who, you know, is the patroness of music. This, 
is troublesome, and no way beneficial ; but I 
ooaM not deny the stewards of the feast, who 
eame in a body to me to desire that kindness, 
one of them being Mr.Bridgman, whose parents 
■re your mother's friends. I hope to send you 
thirty guineas between Michaelosass andChriSt- 
mass, of which I will give you an account when 
I come to town. I remember the counsel you 
give me in your letter ; but dissembling, though 
mwful in some cases» is not my talent ; yet, for 
your sake, I will struggle with the plain open- 
nem of my nature, and keep hi my just resent- 
menta agdinst that degenerate order.il In the 
mean time, I flatter not myself with any manner 
of hopes, but do my duty, and suffer for God^ 
sake V being assured, beforehand^ never to be 

* This seems to Imply a suspicion, though an odd 
one, that Jacob, being bent to conven Dryden to his 
own views of polities, intercepted his sons' letters 
from Rome, as proceeding Anom an Intersst hostile 
lo his views. (See p. .) His oamest wish was. 
that the Xndd should be Inscribed to King VllUam! 

t Tlie tnnslatlon of VlrglL 

t In BIS. Harl. p. «s, in the Museum, are the follow* 
lac verses, occasioned by this circumstance t 

** To he published In the next edition of Dryden's 
Tirgll. 

Old Jacob, by deep Judgment swayM, 
To please the wise beholders. 
Has placed old Nassau's hook nosed head 
On poor iEneas' shoulders. 

*To make the parallel hold tack, 

Methinks there's little lacking ; 
One took his father pickapack. 

And t'other sent his packing.' 

Ill * copy I have seen of this epigram, "poor" 



- Is Improved into ••young ' 

f This 1>ryden never effected, nor was Howard's 
flay ever printed. 
I Probably the clergy of England. 
TOL. n.— 29 I 



rewarded, tboagh the times should altar. To-' 
wards the latter end of this month, September. 
Charles will bogm to recover his perfect heahK 
according to his nativity^ which, castinf it my- 
self, I am sure is true ; and all things hitherto 
have happened accordingly to the very tinw that 
I predicted them. I hope, at the same lime, to 
recover more health, according (o my age. Re> 
member me to poor Harry, whose prayers I 
earnestly desire. My Yiigil succeeds la the 
world beyond its deaert, or my ^ expectation. 
Tou know, the profits might have been more f 
but neither my conscience nor my honour wonU 
snflTer me to take them ;* but I never can repent 
of my constancy, since I am thoroughly per- 
suaded of the jusfice of the cause for which .1 
Mfi*er. It has. pleased God to raise up many 
firiendh to me i^nongst my enemies, though they, 
wito ought to have been my friends, aro negli* 
gent of me. I am called to dmner, and cannoC 
'go on with this letter, which I desire you to ei- 
onse ; and am 

Tour most afectionato father, 

JOBV Dbtdbit. 
awptna uisu, 

AI illustrissimo Sigreu 
Carlo Dryden, 

Camariere d'Honore A. S. 8. 
Franca per Mantoua. In Roma. 

[To this Letter, Lady Elisabeth Dryden sobfolnsd, 
on the same paper, the following Postscript.] 

Mr dear sons, I sent your letter emediatoly 
to your fiither, after I had read it, as yon will 
find by bis. I have not room to say much, )ukv- 
ing writ former letten to you, daUed the 27 of 
August, your ftther being then out of town ; ho 
writes mo word— he is much at woon as to his 
health, and his defiieso is not wosce, but much' 
as he was when he was heare. He ezpressea 
a great desire to see my deara Charlies ; and 
trully I aee noe .reason why you shpuki not both 
come together, to be a coinfort to woon another, 
and to us both, if the King of France indud lyig- 
land in the peace ;f for you doe but gust make 
shift to live wheare you are, and aoe I hope yon 
may doe heare ;^ for I will leaf noe ston untum'd 
to help my belov'd sonns. If I cane, I'will send 
this letter by the same way it came ;{ that is, 

*Thl^ probably alludes to the proposition which 
appears to have been made to hlni. concerning the 
dedicaUon of his Virgil to King Willtsm ; for which 
a valuable pecuniary reward might have been eZ' 
pocted.— Jto/<?n«. 

t The peace of Ryswlck, which was proclaimea 
^ London in the foUowlng month, October is, I6t7* 

t She nearu, I soppose,~by the same iMy tm 
son's letter came to her. 
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kwM brought dm fironi woon Mr. Gmlowwmy, 
who oorr^sfKNids wiih Rode ; I poyd wood onii 
•upoDce for it, ond do offer to pay hin what he 
dofDandeti eo that he would take ceare the 
[padcel] might comoaafe to your handee. I 
long tell I heare my deare CbarUes is better. I 
hare only room to tell yoa the namea of the men> 
chantea your parcell went in ; you are to deoH 
mand them of Mr. Robert Ball and Thommaa 
Ball in Lindorino in Lirorao. You are not to 
pay any charges lor the box, for the port oTLon- 
doB. If the have demanded any of you, send 
word to me what it ist'for otherwajea wee shall 
pay twice for them; and this l^ilr. Walkesoo 
tellee me with his serrice to you both. Far- 
well, my deare . children : God Almighty keep 
you in his protection, lor that is the wishes and 
prayers of your most affec : mother, that sends 
her blessinge to you all ; not forgetting my sona 
Harry, whose prayers I dopire for a comfortable 
meetinge. I hope I m^y have some better 
thinges against you come, than what is sent you 
in that box ; there being nothing considurabell 
but my deare Jackes play, who I desire in his 
next to me to give me a true account how my 
deare sonn Charlies is head dos ; for I cane be 
at noe rest tell I heare he is better or ratlier 
' wen, which I dally pr^y for.,* 



ger space, because ships go not Cor Italv vnrf 

d.,. 

1 am 
Tour humble servant, 

John Dktdm. 
I hear Topi Brown is comeiog out upon mo.* 



LETTER XXV. 

TO MR. iJkCOB TOirsOV. 

MR. ' TOHioif , Wednesdaj. [f. Dec itfr. j 
I HAVE broken off my studies from the ■ Cod- 
quest of China,"t to review Virgil, and bestowed 
nine entire days upon him. Too may have the 
printed copy you sent me to>morrow morning, if 
you will come for it yourself; for the printer is 
a beast, and understands nothing I can say to 
him of correcting the press. Dr. Chetwoodt 
claims my promite of the. Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day, which I desire you to send to him (aooord- 
ing to the Parliamem phrase) forthwith. My 
wife says you have broken your promise about 
the picture, and desires it speedily ; the rest f 
win toll you when you come. 
Tours, 

JoHV Drtd^ . 



LETTER XXIV. 



TO MR. JACOB TOHSOir. 
MB. TOHSON, . Cf.Dce.i«»7.] 

I THAHK you heartily for the sherry ; it was, 
IS you sayd, the best of tlie kind I ever drsnke, 
I have found the catalogue you desire, of the> 
subscriber's names you left with me ; and have 
sent ihem to you inclpsed. Remember, in the 
copy of verses for St. Ceoilia, to alter the name 
of Lois, which is twice there, for Thait ; those 
two ladyes were contemporary es, which causd 
that small mistake. I wish you cou*d tell me 
bow to send my sonns our Virgil, which you gave 
me; and should be glad if you cou*d put me in 
a wayof remitting thirty guineas to Rome, which 
f w<Md pay heer, for my sonns to have the vallue 
there, according as the exchange goes. Any 
time thii (brinight will be soorf enough to send 
the money : the book, I know, will require a Ion- 

*To account for the diffbrenee between the ex- 
fofslte orthosraphy of jMAf Elisabeth's present 
epistio, and that to Dr. Busby, Mr. Malone su^jrests, 
that Dryden probstaly revised the latter before It was 



LETTER XXVI. 



TO MR. JACOB Toirsoir 

MR. Toirsoir, [f.Decimr.] 

Tov were no sooner gone, but I felt in my 
pockirt, and found my Lady ^Chudlexgh*8| 
verses ; "which this afternoon I gave Mr. Walsh 
to read in the coffee-house. His opinion is the 
same with mine, that they are better than any 

* Ton Brown had, in the year of the Revolution, 
published " The Reasons of Mr. Bayes chan^lnc his 
Religion:" and in 1690, a second Part, railed the 
*' tate Converts Exposed. " What this small wit 
now had in hand is difllcuU to guess ; none of hit 
dlrert attacks ns^ainst Dryden appear in his works : 
but his inst^niflcant enmity survived Dryden, fox 
he wrote a burlesoae account of the poet's fUneral 
in verse, and libelled his memory in pcose, in bis 
" Letters from the Dead to the Living.^ 

t This labour he never resumed. 

t The Rev. Dr. Knightly Chetwood, an Intimata 
friend of our author. 

f Mary Leigh, the wife of SUrGeorirc ChudlelSh of 
Ashton.in the same county, bert. She died in the 
year i7io. Her life is among those of Bollard's 
" Learned Ladies." The verses mentioned In the 
text arejint prefixed to the " Virgil." but printed is 
Lady Chodleigh's Poems. 
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which tre priniad balors the book : to tfaioki also 
Mr. WTcherij. I haro them bj me ; but do 
not eead them till I heare from iny Lord Glif- 
fold) whether my lady will pot her name to them 
or not : therefore I deaire they may be printed 
katof all the eopyea, and of all the book. I 
have also written this day to Mr. C bet wood, 
and let him know, that the book is immediately 
goeing to the press again. My opinion is, that 
Uie printer sbouM begin with the first Pastoral, 
and print on to the end of the Georgiquea ; or 
iarther, if occasion be, till Dr. Ghetwood correcU 
his preface,* which he writes mo word is printed 
very false. Yoo cannot take • too great care of 
the printing this edition eiactly aAer my amend- 
laeiMs ; ibr a fault of that nature wiU disoblige 
me eternally. 

I am glad to heare from all hand^ that piy 
Odef is esteemed the best of all my poetry, by 
all the town: I thought so myself when I writ 
it ; hot, being old, X. mistrusted my own judg- 
ment. I hope it has done you service, and win 
do more. You tokl me not, but the town says 
you are printing Ovid df jirte Amandi, I know 
my translation} is very unoorrect ; but at the 
same time I know, nobody else can do it better, 
with all their paines. If there bo any loose p^ 
pers left in the Virgil I gave you this morning, 
look ibr them, and send Uiem back by my man ; 
I miss not any yet ; but 'lis possible some may 
be lefi, because I me you the book b a hurry. 
I vow to God, if Everingham takes not care of 
this impression, he shall never print any thing 
of mine heerafter: for I will write on, since I 
find I can. 

I desire you to make sure of the throe pounds 
of snuff, the satne of which I had one pound from 
yoo. When y6u send it any morning, I will 
pay for it all together. But this is not the busi- 
ness of this letter. — When you were beer, I in- 
tended to have sent an' answer to poor Charles 
his leUer ; but I* had not then the letter which 
my d)irurgeon promised me, of his advice, to 
prevent a rupture, which he fears. § Now I 
have the surgeon's answer, which I have in- 
closed in my letter to my sonn. This is a 
business of the greatest consequence in this 
world I for you Imow how I love Charles: and 
therefore I write you with ail the earnestness of 



* The preface to the f PastcnUs." . 

* The '• Ode foi* 81. CcclBa'i Day." it is pleasing 
to be assured, tliat the best of English lyrlci was 
received with due honour On Its first appearance. 

t Our author only translated the First Book. 

f His son Charles had probably been much hurt by 
a dangerous fall at Rome ; probably that meotioned 
by Mn-. Thomas, in her exaggerated account of Ms 
accident at the Vatican. In a former letter, his 
mother Inquires particularly about his head. 



ft lather, that yoa will piocure Mr. FrmeU* lo 
inclose it in his packet this week : for a week 
hMt may be my sonn's rume ; whom I intend to 
fend fof next summer, withoii^ hit brother, as 1 
have written him word : and if it pleaM Qod that 
I must dye of over*8tudy, I cannot spend iny life 
better than in saving his. I valine not any price 
for a double letter ; let mo know it, and it shall 
be payd ; for I dare not trust it by the post; 
being satis(y*d by experience, that'Ferrand will 
do by this, as he did by two letters which f sent 
my -sonns, about my dedicating to the king ;t of 
whioh they received neither. If you cannot go 
yourself, then send a note to Signior Francia, 
as eameatly as you can write it, to beg that it 
may go this day, I meane Fridi^. I need not 
tell yoM, how much herein you will oblige 
Yourfiriend and servant, 

J. D. 



LETTER XXVll. 



TO MRS. 8TKWARD.} 

MADAM, Saturday, Octob. 1st ->W. 

You have done me the honour to invite so 
often, that it would look like want of respect to 
refuse it. any longer. How can you be^so good 

• Probably the Genoese resMent at that time. 

t Seepage 48S. 

t Of Mrs. Steward Mr. Malone gives the following 
account i— ** This lady, who was not less distin- 
guished fbr her talents and accomplishments than 
her beajity and virtues, having been both a painter 
and a poetess. Was the eldest surviving daughter of 
John Creed of Qundle, Esq. /secretary to Charles II. 
for the afTalrs of Tangier,) by Elizabeth- Pickering, 
his wife, who was the only daughter of Sir Gilbert 
Pickerlug, Baronet, our author's cousin-german. 
Rer eldest son, Richard Creed, as we have seen, fell 
in the battle of Blenheim, and was honoured with a 
monumem in Westminster Abbey. Her ekles* 
daughter, Elisabeth, was )jom In the year IS79, and. 
in 169a, married EUnes Steward of Cotterstock, in 
the county of Northampton. Esq. ; where theyprin. 
eipally resided. By this gentleman, who is said to 
have preferred field-sports to any productions of 
the Muses, she had three children ; EUsabelli, who 
became the wife of 'llioinas Gwlllim, Esq. of Old 
Court, in the parish of Whitchurch,- near Ross in 
Herefordshire; Anne, who died unmarried; and 
Jemima, who married ElmesSplnckes of Aid winkle, 
Eso. Mrs. Steward, who survived her husband 
above thirty years, in the latter part of her life 
becameJbllnd. in which melancholy state she died in 
the house of ncr son in-law Mr- Gwlllim, at the age 
of seventy-one, Jan. 17, 174S-S ; and a monument 
was erected to her memory in the church of Whit- 
church. The hall of Coiteritock-housc was painted 
in fresco by her. In a very masterly style, and sha 
drew several portraits of her ftiends in Nocthamp- 
tonsblre. Her own portrait, painted by becself, Is in 
the possession of her kinswoman, Mrs. Ord of 
dueen Anue Street " 
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»wnid&»cnfi d wtKu,who caneBl«rtAiB 70a 
iHth 10 diModn wliaoh is worthy of your good 
maamf and who cts onely be a roaUe lo yoa is 
•UUMtiaMhoflUyiatCoCtflniMk. TetlwiU 
obey yow comimnde tMtum poeeibly i ceir, 
and fire yoa the iDcoDvenienee you are pleaa'd 
lo deeire | at least forthe few days whicb lean 
spava tarn other neosesary bosineesi which re* 
at Tichmarsh. Therefore, if yoa 



pleaaa to send yoor eoach on Tuesday neat by 
elevsft o^elock in the aM>rmngi I hope to wait on 



yoa before dinner. There is onely one nxira 
trooUe, which I am aSsMst ashamed to name. 
I am obliged to Ttaatmy cousin, DrideoKyf Ohes- 
tertoo, some time next week, wht^ is niap miles 
from hence, and only five from yoa. If it be 
with your cooTenieoce to ■pv* bm your ooaeh 
thether for a day, the rest of my time till Moo- 
day is at yoiir service ; and I am sorry for my 
own salbs it cannot be any longer this year, he^ 
«ause I have some visits after my return bother, 
which I cannot avoyd. But if it please Qed to 
give me life and health, I may give yon occa- 
sion another time to repent of your kindness, 
by makeing you weary of my company. My 
sonn kisses your hand. Be pleas'd to give his 
humble service to my cousin Stewiird, and 
mine, who am, 

Madam, 
Tour most obedient obligM servant, 
Jobs Detdss. 
J^ my Hbnour'd CoitftM, 
Jtfrt. Steward, aU Cotterttodt, 
TAmc 



LETTJIR XXVUL 

TO ELMBS STEWARD, BS^. 

[Probably, Nov. M, lose.] 
Mr HOiroTm'j) cousir, 
I sboit'd have received your letter wkh too 
ra JCh satisfaction, if it had not been aUay'd with 
tho bad news of my cousin your wife's indispo- 
sition ; which yet I hope will not continue. I 
am sure, if care and love will contribute to her 
heelth, she will want neither firom so tender a 
husband as you are ; and indeed you are both 
worthy ofeach' other. Too have been pleased, 
each of you, to bo kind l» my sonn* abd me, 
jFour poor relations, without any merit on our 
side, unless you will let our gratitade pass for 
our desert. And now you are pleas'd to invite 

- His eldest son Charles, who returned from Italy 
to Bngluidl about the middle of the yerj isss. 



another troable on your ael^ which oar aaif 
company may possibly draw upon yoa nest 
year, if I have lift and health to cohm mta 
Norths mptrnishire ; and that yoa will pieane not 
to make so much a stranger of me another 
time. — I intend my wifo shall tast the plover 
you did me tho favour to send nse. If either 
your lady or yoa shall at any time hooour ma 
with a letter, my house is ia Oerard-streel, the 
fifth door on the left hand, comeing from New- 
port-streeL I pray Qod I may hear better news 
of both your healths, and of niy good oooain 
Creed's,^ and my ooosin Dorothy,! than I 
have had while I was in this country. I shall 
languish till you send me word ; and I assore 
you I write this without poetry, who am, firoa 
the bottome of my heart, 
My hoooor'd cousin's most obliged 

HnmUe servant, 
JoBV DmnmtL 

My sonn and I kiss my eoosin Steward's 
hand ; and give our service to your sister, and 
pretty Miss Beity. 
.fbr my Honom'd Omam, 
Elmu SUwardf Etq, Att CeUtnloek, 



LETTER XXIX. 



TO MES. STSWAAD. 



If ADAM, WOV. M, IMS. 

To take acknowledgments of favours'fer ftvoon 
done you, is onely yours. I am always on the re- 
ceiving band ; and you, who have been pleas'd to 
be troubled so long withmy bad company, instead 
offorgiveing, vrfaich is sll I could expect, will 
turn it to a kindness on my side. If your boMO 
be often so molested, you Will have reason to be 
weaiy of it, before tl*e ending of the year : and 
vrish Cotterstock were planted in a desart, an 
hundred miles off from any poet. — ^After I had 
lost the happiness of your company, I could ex- 
pect no other than the loss of my health, which 
followed, according to the proverb, that mis- 
fortunes seldome come alon^. I bad no woman 
tovtsitet but the parson's wife; and she, who 
was intended by nature as a help meet for a desi 
husband, was somewhat of the loudest for nay 
conversation ; and for -other things, I wHl say 
no more then that she is just your contrary, anft 

* Mts. Stewaid*8 fUher, Ur. John Creed, 
t Mtts, or, in the l&ncoage of that dar. Jfltfrert 
Dorothy Creed, second daughter of JOhn Gieed, Biq. 
t At Tlchmanh, after his ictua from tiettex- 

stock. 
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Ml apitooM of her own eountiy. M 7 joarney to 
London wu yet mora uapleaiant than my abode 
at Tichmarah ; for the cooeh was crowded up 
with an old woman fauar than any of my hoai^ 
08Mt OB the rode. Her weight made the bonea 
tratel very hearily ; but, tagive them a breath- 
inf time, she would often atop ua, and plead lome 
necesaity of nature, and tell ua, we were all 
fleah and blood : but she did thia to frequently, 
that at laat we conspired againat her ; and that 
■he might not be iaconTenienced by flaying in 
the ooach, turned her out in a very <nrty place, 
where the waa to wade up to the anklee, before 
ahe eou'd reach the next hedge. When I waa 
ridd of her, I came eick home, and kept my 
houae for three weeka together ; but, by ad- 
vice of my doctour, takeing twice the bitter 
draught, with seoa in it, and looaeing at least 
twelve ounces of blood, by cupping 00 my neck, 
I am just well enough to go abroad in the after- • 
noon ; but am much afflicted that I have you 
a companion of niy sicknesa : though I 'scap'd 
with one cold fit of an ague, and yours, I feare^ 
is an intermitting feavour. Since I heaid no- 
thing of your fiuher, whom I left ill, I hope ho 
is recovered of hia real sickness, and that your 
sister is well of hers, which was onely in imagi; 
nation. My wife and sonn return you their 
most humble service, and I give^ mine to my 
cousin Steward. — Madam, 

Tour most obliged and 

moat obedieot servant, 

JoBir PRrDsn. 
TliaStipencxliition basnet been praseived.) 



LETTER XXX. . 

TO ma. ITSWAHD. 
UA^AMf D^ 19th. •>». 

AiL my letters being nothing but adcnow 
ledgmenta of your fovouro to me, 'tis no wonder 
if Ihey are all alike : for they can but express the 
same thing, I being eternally the receiver, and 
you the giver. I wiah it were in my power to 
tnni the skale on the other hand, that I might see 
hew you, who have so eaeeUent m> wit)'cou'd 
thcnk on your side. Not to name my selfe or 
my wife, my sonn Charles is the great com- 
mander of your last receiv'.d present ; who being 
of late somewhat indiipca'd, uses to send for 
■ome of the same sort, which we call beer mar- 
row-puddings, for bis suppers ; but the tast of 
yours haa ao spoyl'd hia marketa beer, that there 
ia not the least oompariaon betwot them. Ton 
are not of fn ago to be a SybiU| and yet I think 



yooareaprapbeteai; for the direelioQ on your 
bitsket waa for him ; and ho is likely to enjoy 
the greatest part of them : for 1 aiwaya think 
the young aio mora worthy than the oU ; es- 
pecially smce yon are one of the former sort, 
and that he mends upon your medicine.— I am 
very glad to hear my couain, your folher, is 
oomeing or oome to town ; perhaps this ayr 
may be as beneficiall to him as it haa, been to 
me : but yon tell me nothing of your own healtl^ 
and I-foar Cotteistock ia too agoeish for this 
season.— >My wife and aonn give you their most 
humble thanks and servico ; aa I do mine to my 
cousin Steward ; and am. Madam, 

Your moat oUigM obedient servant 

JoH» Dbyou. 
FafMn.8Uwardy 
.AH CoUenHoektiuar OtauOe, 
HI Vu county 0/ Northan^Um, STIasr. 
TQUUft toUk tlu PMtm»aterof Ottndfa. 



LETTER XXXI. 

TO> MBS. STSWABD. 

MADAM, Candtemas-DayiMWC'tJ 

Old men are not so insensible of beauty as, 
it may be, you young ladies think. For my 
own part, I must neecb acknowledge, that your 
fair eyes had made 'me your slave before 1 ro^ 
ceived yqur fine presents. Tour letter putii me 
out of doubt that they have lost nothing of their 
lustre, because it waa written with your own 
hand ; and not heareing of a feavour or an ague, 
I will please my aelf with the thoughts that, they 
have wholly left you. I wou'd al«> flatter my 
self with the hopes of waiting on you at Cotter- 
stock aome time next aummer ; bnt my want 01 
healtli may perhaps huider me. But if I am 
well enough to traVell aa forr northward, as 
Northamptonshyre, you are sure of a guest, 
who has been ioo well us'd not to trouUo ybu 
again. 

My sonn, of whom you have done me the fe 
vour to enquire, mends of his indisposition very 
slowly ; the ayr of England not agreeing with 
him hetherto so. well as that of Italy. The Bath 
is proposed by the doctours, both to him and 
me : but we have npt yet reaolved absolutely or 
that journey ; for that city is so close and so ill 
situated, that perhaps the ayr may do us more 
harm than tho waters can do us good : for which 
reaaoo we intend to try thom beer first ; and, if 
we find not the good eflfect which is promisM ot 
them, we will save our selves the pains of goeing 
thether. In the mean time, betwixt my inters 
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Talis of physiqQe, Hid other remediM whieh I 
aa UMing for my gravel, I am still drudgeing 
'jn : always a poet, and aever a good ooe. I 
pass my time sometimes with Ovid, and some- 
times with our old English poet Chaucer ; trans- 
lateing such stories as best please my fancy ; 
and intend, besides them, to add somewhat of 
my own; so that it is not impossible, but ere 
the summer be pass'd, I may come down to you 
with a volume hi my hand, like a dog but of the 
water, with a duck in his mouth. As for the 
rarities you promise, if beggars . might be 
choosers, a part of a chine of honest bacon 
woiiM please my appetite more than all the 
marrow puddings ; for I like them better plain, 
having a very vulgar stomach. My wife, and 
your cousin, Charles, give you their nUMt hum- 
ble service, and thanks' for your remembrayice 
of thenu I present 'my own to my worthy 
cousin, your husband, and am with all respect, 



' Your most obliged servant, 

John Dryditn, 
For 
ilfrf . Stewartf att Cotterstock 

near Oundle, inyodhamptan^re, 
Then. 
ToUleft u^ the Pottmaater of Oundle. 



LETTER XXXII. 



TO aCRS. BTKWAR. 



MADAM, Thursday, Feb. »th. —98 [-9.] 
. For this time I most follow a bad example, 
md send you a shorter letter than your short 
«ne: you were hindered by dancers, and I am 
"forced to dance attendance' all this afternoon 
%iieT a troublesome business, so soon as I have 
written this and seal'd it. Onely I can assure 
/6ti, that your father and mother, and all your 
.'elations, are in health, or were yesterday, 
when 1 sent to enquire of their welfare. On 
Tuesday night wo had a violent wind, which 
blew down three of my chimneys, and. disman- 
tled all one side of my house, by throwing down 
the tiles. My neighbours, and indeed all the 
town, suffered more or less ; and some were 
killM. The great trees in St. James's Park 
are many of them torn up from the roots ; as 
they were |t>efore Oliver Cromwell's death,* 

* Our author eommcroorated this circumstance in 
v.iii •' Elegy on the Protector :"— 



and the late queen's : but your fatl.er had na 
damage. I sent my man ^r the present you 
designed me; but he return'd empty-handed; 
for there was no such man as Ctaier, a carrier, 
inning at the Bear and Ragged Staff in Smith 
fieM, nor any one tbeVe ever heard of such a 
person ; by which I gfaess that some body has 
deceivM you'with a counterfeited name. Tet 
my obligations are the same \ and the ftvour 
shall be always own'd by, 
Madam^ 
' Your most humble servant, 
and kinsman, 

JOHJI Drtdbit. 
Far • Jtfrs. Stewart^ 
Att CotUrOocke neare Oundle, 4'c, 



LETTER XXXIIL 



To MRS. STEWARD. 



_ £ Isle, when her protecting genius went, 
Upi>nhi« (^eqoios loud sighs conCen*(L 



MADAM, March the4tb, iCWC-t.] 

I RAVE reason to be pleasM with write- 
ing to you, because yoii are daily giveing me 
occasions to bo pleasM. The present which 
you made me this week, I have receivM ; and 
it will be >part of the treat I am to make to three 
of my friends about Tuesday neit : my cousin 
Driden, of Chesterton, having been also pleas'd 
to add to it a turkey ben with eggs, and a good 
young goose; besides a very kind letter, and 
the news of his o¥m good health, which I value 
more than all the rest ; he being so noble a 
benefactor to a poor and so undeserving a kins- 
man, and one of another persuasion in matters 
of religion. Your enquiry of his welfare, and 
Bending also mine, have at once oblig'd both 
him and me. I hope my good .cousin Stewart 
will often vis^e him, especially before hunting 
goes out,* to be a comfort to him in his sorrow 
for the loss of his' ^eare. brolher,t who was a 
most extraordinary well-natured man, and much 
my friend. - Exercise, I know, is my ooosin 
Dryden's life, and the ofmer he goes out will 
be the betterfor his health. We .poor Catho- 
lics daily expect a most severe proclam^ion to 
come out against us ;t and at the same time are 

• Driden. of Chesterton, who, as appears from 
cur authoT^s Bpistle addressed to him, was a keen 
sportsman. ■ 

t Probably Bevl] Driden. 

1 This severe proclamation appeaT«>d in the Lon< 
don Gazette, No. 3476, Moaiay. March S, ISSS-S. It 
ei\]oined all Popish recusants to remove to theli 
respective places of abode; or if they had none, to 
the dwellings of their fathers or mothers ; and not to 
remove five miles from thence: and it charged the 
lord mayor of London, and all other Justices cf 
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Mtisfyed that the King is very unwilling to4>ar- 
•eeote m, coDsidering os to be but an bandfull, 
and those disarmed ; bat the arehbishopof Can* 
terbury b oor heavy, enemy, and heavy indeed 
he is in all respeou.* 

This day was played a revived comedy of 
Mr. Congreve'*, called, " The Double Dealer,»' 
which was never very takeing. In the play-, 
bill was printed — " Written by Mr. Congreve ; 
with severall expressions omitted.'' What kind 
oT expressions those were, you may easily ghess, 
if you have seen the Monday's Gaxelte, wherein 
is the king's order for the reformation of the 
stage :'•' but the printing an author's name in a 
play-bill is a new manner of proceeding, at least 
m England. When any papers of verses in 

peace, to put the statute ist WllUam and Mary, c ». 
for amoving Papists ten miles from London ana 
Westmlnater, Into execution, by tendetlne them the 
declaraUon therein menUoned j and also another act 
of Wmiam and Mary, far disarming Papists. 

• Dr. Thomas Tennlson, who succeeded to the see 
of Canterbury In ICM. onthedeathof TlUotson. He 
Is thus sarcastically described by WllUam ahlppen, 
in •* Faction Displayed," a poem written a few years 
afterwards : 

•• A pause ensued, till Patrlarcbo's grace 
Was pleased to rear his huge unwieldy mass ; 
A mass unanimaied with a soul. 
Or else he'd ne'er be made so vile a tool ; 
He'd ne'er his apostolic charge profane. 
And atheists' and fanatlcks* cause maintain. 
At lenjtth, as from the hollow of u oaK, 
The bullcy primate yawn'd, and silence broM z 
I much approve," *c. 
80 also Edmund Smith, to Ws tf legafcnt ede, C»«r- 
iettuB PerclvaUo tuo t 

" 8crtbeaecuru9, gutd a^ Senatus, 
auld caput stertlt grave Lembethanum, 
Quid cornea Quilford, gtUi habent rMVorum 

t The London Gazette, No. 8474, Monday, Feb. 87 
1999 9. contains the order alluded to : 

" His majeny has been pleased to command, that 
the following order should be sent to both Play- 

'**'"hIs majesty being lnfonned,thit,'notwl(h8tand. 
lng*n otTlS m^de Ihefltth of June, «»Ji»>y t»^ ^arl 
of Sunderland, then lord chamberlain of his ma cs. 
tys household, to prevent the P">faneness and im- 
morality of Ihi f tage. several P**^'^*^® ^JJt^y, ^tJS ' 
acted, containing expressions conti^iy to religion 
and eood manners : And whereas the ma««er of the 
r-'vels has reoresented, that. In contempt of the said • 
Older, the actors do often neglect to *eave out such . 
profane and Indecent expressions as he »>^ thouzht 
proper to be oroiiicd : These are therefore to sign fy 
his majesty's pleasure, that you do "ot *»c™^l9J 
preaime to act any thing In any pl«y',^<>"*Ji7/S 
relUlon and zood manners, as you shall answer It 
at your utmost peril. Given under my hand this 
ISth of Pchniary, 1S98, in the eleventh year of his 
tni.ip«rv'ii relirn " P^r^ DtTiiei 

"An onicrhaibflen likewise sent, by hismalesty^i 
command, to the master of the revels, not to license 
any plays containing expressions contrary to jrel i v 
frton and rood manhers ; .and to. give notice to the 
ford chamberlain of his majesty's household or. In 
Ms absence, totheMce -chamberlain. If the PlaXf" 
presume to act any thing which he has strueK 
u«t." 



manuscript, which are worth your reading, 
come abroad, you shall be sure of them ; because 
being a poetess yourself, you like those enter- 
tainments. I am still drudging at a book of 
Miscellanyes,* which I hope will bo well 
enough ; if otherwise, threescore and seven will . 
bo pardon'd. Charles is not yet so well recoj- 
eHd as I wish him ; but I may say, withooi 
vanity, that his virtue and sobriety have made 
him much belov'd in all complies. Both he 
and his mother give you their most humble ac- 
knowledgments of your rememb'ring them. Be 
pleasM to give mine to my cousin Stewart, wN» 
am both his and your 

Most obliged obedient servant, 

JOHK DRTSKS. 

You may see I was in hast, by writeing cl 
the wrong side of the paper. 

jFbr JdrB. Stevaqrd^ etc. %U svpro. 



LETTER XXXrV 

TO MAS. STEWARD. 

MADAM, Tuesday, July the lith, [l«M.i 
As I cannot accuse my self to have receiy'd 
any letters from you without answer, so, on the 
other side, I am oblig'd to believe it, because 
you say it. 'Tis true, I have had so many fiUs 
of sickness, and so much other unpleasant busi- 
ness, that I may, possibly have receiv'd thoso 
favours, and deferr'd my acknowledgment till \ 
forgot to thank you ibr them. However it be, 
I cannot but confess, that never was any unan- 
swering man so civilly reproach'd by a fair la^y. 
I presum'd to send yeu word by your sisters* 
of the trouble I intended you this summer ; and 
added a petition, that you ^ould order sojne 
small beer to be brew'd for me without hops, or 
with a very inconsiderable quantity; because I 
lost mv health last year by drinking bitter beer 
at Tichmar^h. It may perhaps be sour, but I 
like it not the worse, if it be small enough. 
What els I have to request, is onely the fiivour 
of your coach, to^meetme at Oundle, and to 
convey me to you ; of which I shall not fiiil to 
give you timely notice. My humble service at- 
tends my cousin Stewart and yo,ur relations at 
Oundle. My wife and sonn desire the same 
favour ; and I am particularly. Madam, 

Your most obedient servant, ' 

JoBir Drtdeh* 
For Mr». StewaHi de. 

• The beauUful fables. 

t Dorothy ard Jemima Creed ; the latter of 
whom died Feb. St, l706-t, ani) was burled at Tlcb- 
marsh. 
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LETTSa XXXV. 

TO pAMVKL PXPFt, S8«.* 
ADHOV MO, J^ ^^ "0». »••». 

I KEMBMBKB, l«at yiMtr, when I had the hon- 
our of dineing wUh jooi yw were pAeued to 
reoommend to me the character of Chaucera 
«Good Parwn." Any dcaire of youra ia a 
coanmand to me ( and aocordinf ly I have pot it 
Into my Engliah, with such addiUooa and alter- 
atkma as I thooght fit. Having translated as 
many Fables fromOrid, and as many Novills 
fiom Boocace and Tales from Chaucer, as will 
make an indifferent large volume in folio, I in* 
tend them for the press in Michaelmas term 
next. In the mean time, my parson desires 
the &voor of being known to you, and promises, 
if you find any &ult in his character, he will re- 
form it. YHienever you please, he will wail on 
you, and for the safer conveyance, I ^ill carry 
him in my pocket ; who am 

^y Padroru moat obedient servant, 

JOHH DftTDUi. 

^Samud PepyB,E»q. 

JahUhmue in YorkUtnei, Thete, 



LETTER XXXVI. 

«^niiMr to ihtfaregmng, by Mr, P^t. 
„^^ Friday, July 14, less. 

Youiulyhave obliged mee; and possibly, 
in flaying so, I am more in earnest then you 
can readily think ; as verily hopeing, from this 
your copy of one ** Good "Parson," to foocy 
some amends made mee for the hoorly offSroce 
Ibearewith from the sight of so many lewd 
originaQs. 

• The founder of the l^py»lan Ubrary. MR^ep 
College, Cambridge. He was secretary to the Adml- 
raltyln the reign of Charles II. and James U. Ho 
lint (aays Oranger, Bio^. Hist. iv. J»a.) reduced 
the atttlrs of the Admiralty to order and method i 
and that m^bod was so Jast, as to have l>een a 
standing model to bis successors In that Important 
ottee. Bis ' Memoirs ' relating to the Navy Is a 
well-written piece ; and hl8 copious collection of 
manuscripts, now remaining with the rest of his 
Ubrary nt Magdalen College in Cambridge, Is an 
InvaluaUe treasure of naval knowledge. He was 
far from being a mere man of business t his con- 
versaUon and address had been greai\y refined by 
travel. He thoroughly understood and practised 
music ; was a Judge of painting, sculpture, and ar- 
chitecture ; and had more than asuperflclal know- 
ledge in history and philosophy. His fome among 
the virtuosi ^rassuch, that he was thought to be a 
very proper person to be placed at the head of the 
Royal 8ociel>-, of which he was some time [1685, 
1 W6,) president. His prints have beeh alrwdy men- 
Uoned. His collection of English Ballads, In live 
large folio volumes, begun by Mr. Selden, and car- 
tied down to 1700. Is one of his singular cuilosltieB. 
— OkHMsj 1708.' 



I shall with great pleasure attend you on thai 
occasion^ when- ere you'l permit it ; unless yoa 
would have the kindness to double it to mee, by 
Bufieruig my ooach to. way to on you (and who 
you can gayne mee ye same favour from) hilhor, 
to a cold chicken ande sallade, any noone after 
Sunday, as being just stopping into the ayre for 
2 days. 

I am, moat respectfully, 
Tour honord and obednt senant, 

S. P. 



LETTER XXXVn. 

TO MKS. STCWAftD. 

MADAM, Saturday, Aug.9thi 1S9S. 

This is only a word, to threaten you with a 
trouUeoome guest, neit week : I have taken 
placea for my self and my soon in the Oondle 
coach, whioh setia out on Thursday next the 
tenth of this preaent August ; and hope to wait 
on a foir lady at Cotterstock on Friday tho 
eleventh. If you please to let your coach come 
to Oundle, I shall save my cousin Creed the 
trouble of hers. Alt beer are your most hum- 
ble servants, and particuhtriy an old cripple^ who 
calls him self "^ 

Tour most obliged Itinamaiif 
And admirer, 

JoBH Dans«. 
fbr Mn, Sttwart, AU 
CoUenloek, near Oundle^ 
inNcTlhaaatonthire. Then. 
Tobtl^ wiUi tht Pottmader tffOundU. 



LETTER XXXVUI. 

TO MRS. STEWARD. 
MADAM, BcpUWlh. IMS. 

Yoox goodness to me will make you aoUki- 
tous of my welfare since I left Cotterstock. 
My journey has in general been as happy as it 
couM be, without the satisfaction and honour of 
your company. 'Tis true, the master of the 
stage-eoach has not been over civiJI to me ; for 
he turned us out of the road at the first step^ am! 
made us go to Pilton ; there we took in a fsir 
young lady of eighteen, and her brother, a voong 
gentleman ; they are related to the Tresliams, 
but hot of that name : thence we drove to Hig- 
ham, where we had an old serving-woman, and 
a young fine mayd : we dined at Bletso, anidlay 
at Silso, six miles beyond Bedford. There we 
put out the old woman, and took in CounceMoor 
Jennings his daughter ; her father goeing aioDg 
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in tfae Kitteritig coach, or rid«mg by i^ witii 
other company. We all dioed at Hatfield t^ 
gether, and came to town safe at seaven in the 
erenihg. We had a young dodoor* who rode 
by oar coach, and seemed to have a smicker^ 
ing* to oar yoong lady of PUton, and ever roda 
beibre to get dinner in a readiness. My soim, 
Charles, knew him formerly a Jacobite ; and 
now going over to Antigoo^ with Cokmel Codi> 
rington,t haveing been formerly in the West 
Inches.— Which of oar two young ladieewaa 
the handsomer, I know not. My son liked the 
CoonceUour's daughter best: I thovght they 
were both equal!. But not goe&ig to Tich- 
marsh Grove, and aflerwards by<3atworth, I 
mimed my two couple of rabbets, which my 
cousin, yoor fiither, had given me to carry with 
mo, and cou'd not see ray sister by therway ; I 
was likewise disappointed of Mr. Ode's Ribar 
davta wine: bat I am almost rosdvod <o 
sue the stage^joach, for potting me sis or sea- 
vcn miles out of the way, whkh he cannot 
justify. 

Be pleased to accept my acknowledgment of 
aHyour &vours, and my Ooasm Stuart's; and 
by employing my sonn and me in any thing you 
desire to have done, give us occasion to take 
our revenge on our kind relations both at Oundle 
and Cotterstook. Bo pleas'd, your father, 
your mother, your two fair sisters, and your 
brothci-,! may find my sona's service and mine 
made acoepiable to them by your delivery, 
and believe me to be with all manner of grati- 
tude, give me leave to add, all manner of ado- 
ration. Madam, 

Your most dbligod obedient servant, ^ 
JoHir Drydsr. 
fbrMrt, Stewart, Ait 

Cotterttock near Oundle^ 

In NorthamptonMhire, Th9»e. 
'J\>b9l^tDUhthePoitmattero/(hmdls. 



LETTER XXXIX. 

rO THB KIOHT BOV. CHARLBS M0HTAOI7B.§ 

ei», [Octob.ieM.3 

Tbese verses had waited on you with the 
former, but that^ they wanted that correction 

• To tmUkeTt though omitted hy Dr. Johnson, is 
founl, lays Mr. Maioue, in Kerser's DioUonarj, 
1708 ; where it Is interpretad— " To look amorously, 
or wantonly." 

f Christopher Codrington, Governor of the Carlb* 
Iwe Islands. 

t Colonel John Cieed. a #illant soldier. He died 
at Oundle. Nov. 9i, irsi, aged 78, and was burled In 
the ehurcn of Tlchmamh. 

I The supsrscrlptlon of this letter is wanting i 



which I l^Tegbcathem,* that they may the 
batter endure the sight of so great a judge and 
poet. I am nesvjn feare that I purged them out 
ef their spirit; as oor Master Bud^by us*d to 
whip a boy so bng, till he made him a eonfirm'd 
Uockhead. My ccsjsin Driden saw them in 
^e countiy; and the greatest exception he 
made to them wae a satire against the Dutch 
valour in the last war. He desir'd me to omit 
it, (to use his own words,) " out of the respect 
he had to his Sovereigp.'* I obeyed his con^ 
DMnds, and left ooely the praises, which I think 
are due to the gallantry of toy own countiyman. 
In the description which I have made of a par- 
liament-nian,t I think that I have not only 
drawn the ieatures of my worthy kinsman, but 
have also given my own opinion of what an Eng* 
Uahnuun in Parliament ought to be ; and deliver 
it as a memorial of my own principles to all 
posterity. I have consulted the judgment of 
my unbyass'd friends, who have some of them 
the honour to be known to yon : and they think 
there is nothing which can justly give offence 
iathat part of the poem. I say not this to cast 
a Uind on your judgment, (which I could not do, 
if I endeavoured it,) but to assure you, that no- 
thing relateing to the publique shall stand with- 
out your permission ; for it were to want com* 
Bon sense to desire your patronage, and re- 
solve to disoblige you. And as I will not has- 
ard my hopes of your protection, by refosiug to 
obey you in any thing which I can perform 
with my conscience or my honour, so I am 

but that It was addressed to Mr. Monta^rue, is as* 
certained by the wonls— •• Prom Mr.Diyden," being 
Indorsed on it, in that gentleman's handwrltlas. 
Charles Monlsgue. (afterwards Barlof HailOu.) was 
at this time First Lord of the Treasury, and Chan* 
cellorof the Exchequer; the latter of which offices 
be had held from the year 1884. -The datels sn^ 
plied by the subsequent letter.-MoAms. 

* The verses addressed to his kinsman, John Drt* 
den, of Chesteiton, Esq.— The fbrmer poem which 
bad been submitted to Mr. Montague, waa that ad- 
dressed to Mary» Ducliess of Omiood. They were 
both inserted in the voltmMS of Fables which was 
then priming. Bee the next letter.— ifaioii#. 

t The lines alluded to occur in the BplsUe to DM> 
den of Chesterton. They are very cautiously won^ 
ed ; yet obviously imply that opposition tojovem* 
ment was one quality of a good patriot. Dryden* 
sensible of the suspicion arising trcm his p^ltics 
and religion, seems, in this letter, to deprecate 
Montagae's displeasure, and to prepossess htm In 
favour of the poem, as inoflbnslve toward the gov>- 
emment. I am afraid that indemnity was all he 
hod to hope for from the protection of this famed 
MsBcenas; at least, he retains no thaidcs for bens- 
flts hitherto received ; and of these he was no nig 
gaid where there was room fbr them. Pope's bittei 
verses on Halifax are well known t 

** Drjrden alone what wcndercame not nigh* 
Dryden alone escapsd Us Judging eye; 

I Yet still the great have kibdnessmreserver-' 
file helped to Dury, whom he he1p*d to staxva.' ' 
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DRYDBITS LETTERS. 



▼ery eaoBdnX 70a will sever impoee any oifaer 
tennfl oa me. My thongfatt at prmnd an 
fis'd on Homer ; and by my tranalatioo of the 
firat Iliad, I find him a pdet more according to 
my genius than Virgil, and consequently hope 
I may do him more justice in his fiery way 
7( writeing ; which, as it is liable to more fiiults, 
so it is capable of more beauties, than the ex- 
actness and sobriety of Virgil. Since *tis for 
my country's honour, as well as <br my own, that 
I am willing to undertake this task, I despair 
* not of being enoourag'd in it by your (avoor, 
who am, 

Sir, 
Tour moat obedient serrant, 

JoBJi Darssir. 



LETTER XL. 

TO MAS. STEWA&O. 

EvEir your expoetulatloBs are pleasing to me ; 
Ibr though they shew you angry, yet they are 
not without many expressions of your kindness ; 
and therefore I am proud to be so chidden. Yet 
I cannot so iarr abandon my own defence, as to 
confess any idleness or forgetfulness on my part. 
What has hindVed me from writeing to you, 
Was neither ill health, nor, a worse thing, ingrat* 
itode; but a flood of little businesses, which yet 
are necessary to ray subsistence, and of which I 
hop'd to ha?e given you a good account before this 
time : but the court rather speaks kindly of me, 
than does any thing for mc^ though they promise 
largely ; and perhaps they4hink I will advance 
as they go badcward, in which they will be much 
deceived ; for I can never go an inch beyond 
my conscience and my honour.* If they will 
consider roe as a man who has done my best to 
improve the language, and especially the poetry, 
and will be content with my acquiescence under 
the present government, and forbearing satire 
on it, that I can promise, because I can per- 
form it ; but I can neither take the oaths, nor 
finrsake my religion ; because I know not what 
church to go to, if I leave the Catholiquo ; they 
are all so divided amongst them selves in matters 
of faith necessary to salvation, and yet ail as- 
suniebg the name of Proteitants. May God 
be plea^d to open your eyes, as he has open'd 
mine ! Truth is but one ; and they who have 
once heard of it, can plead no excuse, if they 

* Dryden probably allodes to some expectations 
throuf h the interest of HaUfkx. Ttiey were never 
fcallaed t whether from inattention, or on account 
•r his politics ami lellgion, cannot now be known. 



do not embrace it. But these arethingatoo 
serious for a trifling letter. 

If you desire to hear any thing more of mtf 
nfikirs, the Sail of Dorsett, and your couaiii 
Montague, have both seen the two.poems, to 
the Duchess of Onnand, and my worthy oouod 
Driden ; and are of opinion, that I never writt 
better. My other friends are divided in their 
judgraeota, which to prefeir ; but the greater part 
are for thoae to my dear kinsman ; which Ihavo 
eovrsetad with so much care, that they will bow 
be worthy of his sight, and do neither of us aay 
disboBOU' after our death. 

There ia this day to be acted a osw tragedy, 
made by Mr. Hopkins,* and, as I believe^ in 
rhime. He has formerly written a play in verss^ 
eaU*d « Boadioea,*« which you iair ladyes lik*d i 
ind is a poet who writes good verses without 
knowing how or why ; I mean, he writea natu- 
rally well, without art, or learning, or good 
■enc^ Congreve is ill of the gout at Bamet 
Wells. I have had the honour of a visite from 
the Earl of Dorsett, and dinM with him.— Mas- 
ters in Scotland are in a high ferment,f and 
next door to a breach betwixt the two nations ; 
but they say from court, that France and wo 
are hand and glove. *Ti8 thought, the king 
will endeavour to keep up a standing army, and 
make the stirr in Scotland his pretence for it ; 
my cousin Driden,t and the country party, I 
auppone, will be against it ; for when a spirit ia 
raised, 'tis hard conjuring him down again.-- 
You see I am dull by my writeing news ; bat 
it may be my cousin Creed$ may be glad to 

* Charles Hopkins, son of Hopkins, Bishop ef 
Deny, in Ireland. He was educated at Cambridge, 
sjid became Bachelor of Arts In I6S8; he afterwanls 
bore arms for King 'Wllilam m the Irish wars. In 
if94, be published a collection of epistolary poems 
and tmnslatlons; and in issS, "The Bistoiy of 
Love," which last galacd him some reputaUoo. 
Dorset honoured Hoplilns with hii notice ; and 
Dryden himself is said to have dlsUnguished him 
ttom the undergrowth of authors. He was careless 
both of his health and reputaUon, and fell a martyr 
to excess in 1700, aged only thirty-six years. Hop- 
kins wrote three plays, i. "Pyrrbus, KlngorBpI- 
rus," 1696 ; s. • Bosdioea, Uueen of Britain." lesv; 
8. " Friendship Improved." This last is menUoned 
in the text as to he acted on TthNovemtaer. 

f The fkte of the Scottish colony at Darien, accel- 
erated by the Inhuman proclamaUons of Wllilam, 
who prohibited bfs American subjects to alTord 
them assistance, was now nearly decided, and the 
nation was almost franUe between rage and disap- 
pointment. " The most inflammatory publlcaUons 
bad been dispersed among the naUon, the most 
violent addresses were preseiucd from the towns 
and counties, and whosoever venrared to dispute or 
•doubt the utility of Darien, was reputed a public 
enemy, devoted to a hostUe and corrupt court."— 
Laing^t HUtoryt Book x. 

I Mr. John Driden of Chesterton, member for the 
county of Huntingdon. 

I Mrs. Steward's tether, Mr. John Creed, of Ow 
dJ& 
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bear what I beliere if true, though not Tery 
pleasing. I hope be recovers health in the 
country, by his slaying so kmg in it. My scr^ 
vice to my cousin Stuart, and all at Oundle. I 
am, fiure Cousins, 

Your most obedient servant, 

JoHW Dbtdkw. 
Fw Mn. Stuart, JU 
CottmMQoky lucar Oundle, 
In NorthamptonMhvre. 
TWw. ' 
ThbeUftaithe PoWunm 
in OundU, 



LETTER XLI. 

TO MM. KLIZABXTH THOMAS, JVK.* 
MADAM, ^^^' »». *•••• 

Tbs letter you were pleas'd to direct for me, 
to be left at the coffee-houso last summer, was 
a great honour; and your verses f were, I 
ihooght, too good to be a woman's ; some of my 
friends, to whom I read them, were of the same 
opinion. *Tis not over-galknt, I must confess, 
to say this of the fair sex ; but most eeruin it is, 
that they generally write with more softness than 
strength. On the contrary, you want neither vig- 
our in your thoughts, nor force in your expres- 
sions, nor harmony in your numbers ; and me- 
thinks I find much of OrindaJ in your manner ; 
to wl^m I had the honour to be related, and also 
to be known. But I continued not a day in the 
ignorance of the person to whom I was oblig'd ; 
for, if you remember, you brougbt'the verses to 
a bookseller's shop, and enquired there, bow 
they might be sent to me. There happened to 

* Mrs. Thomas, ** CnrD's Corlnna,** well known 
as a hack authoress some years after this period, 
was now commencing her career. She was daugh- 
ter of Emanuel Thomas, of the Inner Temple, bar* 
rlsier. Her person, as well as her writings, seems to 
have been dedicated to the service of the pabHc 
The storr of her having obtained a parrel of Pope's 
letters, written in yoath, fh)m Henrx Cromwell, to 
whom they were addressed, and selling them to 
Corll the bookseller, is well known. In that cele- 
brated coUeetton, 9d voL svo. iTtS, the following 
letters from Dryden also appear. It would seem 
Corinna had contrived to book an acquaintance 
upon the good-natnred poet, by the okl pretext of 
sendinc him two poems for his opinion, she after- 
wards kept up aome commmilcatlen with Us ftmlly, 
wMch she made the ground of two marvelk>us sto- 
ries, one ooncemingthe astrological pfodlotlons of 
the poet, the other respecting the mode of his fu- 



"A Pastoral Elegy to the Memory of the Boo. 
OeelUa Bew,** published afterwards in the Poems of 
Mta, Tbomas,*Svo. 1797. 
S Mrs. Oatiiartns PhUlps, a psstess er IkelMtags 



bo in the stmo shop t gondonaa, who heara- 
ing you speak of me, and seeingapaper in your 
hand, imagined it was a libel against no, and 
had you watch'd by his servant, till ho knew 
both your name, and where yoo liv*d, of wbdch 
he sent me word immediately. Though I havo 
lost his letter, yet I remeinber you Sve some 
where about 8t. Giles's,* and are an only 
daughter. You must have pass'd your time in 
reading much better books than mine ; or otho^ 
wise you oou'd not have arrived to so much 
knowledge as I find you have. But whether 
Sylph or Nymph, I know not : those fine crear 
* tures, as your author, Count Oabalis, assures 
us,t have a mind to bo christen'd, and sines 
you do me the favotv to desire a name from me, 
take that of Corinna, if you please; I mean no( 
the lady with whom Ovid was m Love, but die 
famous Thebaii poetess, who overcame Plndaf 
five times, as historians tell us. I woiild havo 
caU'd you Sapho, but that 1 hear you are hand* 
somer. Since you find I am not altogether a 
stranger to you, be pleas'd to make me happier 
by a better knowledge of you ; and in stead of 
so many unjust praises which you give me, 
think me only worthy of being, 
Madam, 
Your most humble servant, - 
and admirer, 

JoBir OKTSBir. 

* She lived with her metbsr. Mis. Elixabeth 
Thomas, (as we learn from Curll,) In Dyot street, 
St. Giles ; but in the first edition of the letter, for the 
greater honour, she represents It as addressed to 
iierself at Great Rossei-street, Bloomsbury. 

t In this lively romance, written to ridicule the 
doctrines of the Rosicrudan philosophy, we are in- 
formed, that the Nymphs of water, air, eanb, and 
fire, are anxious to connect themselves with the 
sages of the haman race. I remember nothmg 
about liieir wish to be bapUsed ; but that desire 
was extremely strong among the Ikys, or fenale 
genii, of the Monh. who were anxious to demsnd 
it for the children they had by human fethers, as 
the means of securing to them that immortality 
which they themselves wanted. Einar Godmund, 
an ancient priest, inibrmed the learned Torfsaas, 
that they onen solicited this favour, (osnaily in 
vain,) and were exceedincly incensed at tlie refusal. 
He gave an instance of Slward Fostro, who had 
promised to one of these fays, tliat if she bore him a 
ehlld, he would cause It to be christened. In due 
time she appeared, and laid the chUd on the wall of 
the ehurch-yani, with a chalice of gold and a rich 
cope, as an ofTering at the ceremony. B« Slward, 
ashamed of this extraordinary Intrigue, refiised m 
acknowledge the child, which, therefore, remained 
anbaptlaed. The incensed motlier reafveared and 
carried off the Intent and the chalice, leaving behind 
pie cope, ftagmenu of which are still piessnred. 
But she failed not to infliet upon Slward ami bisde. 
seendants, to the nmth generation, a peenliar dis. 
order, with Which they were longallUcted. Other 
stories to the samapurpoae are told by TorftHis In 
Ms prefeee to the " History of Hiolf Kraka," isme. 
" "ityden only tocol- 
wtao»Mk iavokMf 
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LETTER XLII. 

TO MEi. SLIZABBTH THOMXS, JVV.' 
MADAM, CNo?. H99.] 

. Thb great desire which I obgerre in you to 
write weU, and those good parts which God Al- 
nighiy and nature have bestow'd on you, make 
me not to doubt, that, by application to study, 
and the reading of the best authors, you may 
be aheoUile mistress ofpoetry. 'Tis an unprofit- 
able art to those who proTeas it ; but you, who 
write only for your diversion, may pass your 
hours with pleasure in it, and without preju- 
dice ; always avoiding (as I know you will,"! 
the licence which Mrs. Behnf allowed her seir, 
of wjriteing loosely, and giveing, if I may have 
leave to say so, some scandall to the modesty 
of her sex. I confess, I am the last man who 
ought, injustice, to arraign her, who have been 
my self too much a libertine in most of my 
poems ; which I shou'd be well contented I had 
time either to purge, or to see them fairly bum'd. 
But this I need not say to you, who are too well 
born, and too well principled, to fall into that 
mire. 

In the mean time, I would advise you not to 
trust too much to Virgirs Pastorals ; for as exoel- 
lent as they are^ yet Theocritus is fair before him, 
both in softness of thought, and simplicity of 
expression.' Mr. Creech has translated that 
Greek poet, which I have not read in EInglish. 
If you have any considerable faults, they consist 
chiefly in the choice of words, and the placeing 
them BO as to make the verse run smoothly ; but 
I am at present so taken np with my own stud- 
ies, that I have not leisure to descend to par^ 
ticulars; being, in the mean time, the fair 
Corinna's 

Most hnmble and most 

fiuthfiil Servant, 

JOHX DnTDEH. 

astral spirits, and binding them to their service, 
nsnally imposed onthem some distiogulslUng name. 
It is possible Paracelsus says somelhiag to the pur- 
pose in his Magna Pbilosophla. 

* In prlnung this letter, Mr. Malone says, be 
** followed a tranicript which he made some years 
agoflrom the original. It Is preserved In a small 
volume in the* B<^leian Library, consisting chiefly 
of Pope's original Letters to Henry, Cromwell, 
which Mrs. Thomas sold to CurU. the bookseUer, 
who published them unfaithfully. It afterwards 
fell into the bands of Ur. Richard RawUnsoo, by 
whom it was bequeathed to that Library." 

t Afra Behn, whose plays, poems, and novels ans 
very Indecent ; yet an aged lady, a relation of the 
editor, assured him, that, In the polite society of ber 
yoath, In which she held a distinguished place, these 
books were accounted proper reading ; and added, 
with some humour, ii was not till after along inter- 
val, when she looked into tlvsm, at the age of ser- 
«ity,tliat she was shocked at their ladecumoL 



P. 8. I keep your two oopMs* 401 yoa watti 
(heiOi and are pleasM to send for than. 



LETTER 2CLIIL 



TO MAS. iTSWAAD. 



Saturday, Nov. ttb, [isw. J 
After a, long expectation. Madam, at length 
your happy leuer came to your servanij who 
almost despair'd of it. The onely comfort I 
had, was, my hopes of seeing you, and that yoa 
deferM writeing, because you wou'd surprise me 
with your presence, and Wre your relatioaa 
company to town. Your neighbour, Mr. Prieo, 
has given me an apprehenaiian, thiU my ootMin, 
your father, is in danger of being made sheriff 
the following yeare ; but I hope 'tis a joaloosy 
without grouwi, and that the warm season* only 
keepo him in the cotmtry.— Ifyou come up next 
week, you will be entertained with a new trage- 
dy, wluch the author of it, one Mr. Dennis, criea 
up at an excessive rate ; and Colonel Codring- 
ton, who has seen it, prepares the world to give 
it loud applauses. 'Tb caUed ^^Iphigenia,'* 
and imitated Crom Euripides, an okl Greek 
poet.t This is to be acted at Betterton's 
house ; and another play of the same name is 
veiy shortly to come on the stage at Drary- 
Lane. — I was lately to visite the Duchess d 
Norfolk ',1 and she speaks of you with muck 
affection and respect. Tour cousin Moota- 
gue,§ after the present session of parliiment, 
will be created Earl of BristoU,|| and I hope is 
much my fi-iend ; but I doubt I am In no cond^ 
tion of having a kindness done, having the Chan- 
<^llourir my enemy ; and not being capable of 
renounceing the cause for which I have so long 
suffered.— -My cousin Driden of Chesterton is 

• The Pastoral Elegy on Mrs. Bew, and the Triple 
League. 

t Colonel Codrington wrote an eplk)gue to Den- 
nis's "Iphlgenia.^ Dryden here talks ratlier 
slightingly of his aoquaintanoe ; but *'Iphlgenia" 
is a most miserable piece. 

t Mary, the daughter of Heniy Mordannt, the 
second Earl of Peterborouch, and wife of Thomas, 
the seventh Duke of Norfolk, afterwards divorced 
for criminal oonveraatlon with Sir John Germalna. 
See the proceedings in the Stale Triala. 

f The Right Bon. Charles Montague. 
He was ahoutayear aftercrealed Lord Halifax. 

f Lord Soraers.— Mr. Malone is of opinion, that 
this passage adds some suppoit to what has been 
suggested in our author's Life, that a part of Dry- 
den's ** Satire to his Mose** was written in his 
younger days by this great man. Yet I cannot 
think, that great man would be oonoemed in so U^ 
bellous a blese t and in the same breath Diyden 
tells us, that he hoped Montague, who had really 
wxlttan agatastliteiwaamuehhisftland. 
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la tovii» and lodgw with ny brodwr In ¥taw 
iiuter.* My soda has teea him^ and was 
very kindly roceired by Bim. I«et this totter 
stand for nothing, bocaus* it has nothing but 
news in it, and has so Utile of the main business, 
which is to assure ay fiur^coosina bow moeh I 
•a her admirer, and her 

Most devoted Servant, 

JOBH DeTSSV. 

I write no recommendation of service to our 
friends at Oundie, because I suppose they are 
.eaveing that place ; but I wish my Cousin 
Stuart a boy, as like Mias Jencf as he and 
yon can make him. My wife and sonn are 
never forgetful! of their acknowledgmenu to 
you both. 

For Mn, Stuart^ AU 
Cotteratdek near OundU, 
in ih& Comty of NarthampUm, Hum, 
TobeleflatthtPoaihmM 
in Ouiutfc 



LETTER XLIV. 

TO MBS. STEWXU). 

MADAM, Thursdaji Dec. the 14th, 16M. 
Wnnir I have either too much business or 
want (^health, to write to you, I count my time 
u lost, or at least my conscience accuses me 
thift I spend it ill. At this time my bead is fuO 
of cares, and my body iU at ease. My book is 
printing,! and my bookseller makes no hast I 
had last night at bed-time an unwelcome fit of 
vomiting; and my sonn, Charles, lyes sick 
upon his bed with the colique, which has been 
vblent upon him for almost a week. With all 
this, I cannot but remember that you accus'd 
ne of barbarity, I hope in jeast onely, for mis* 
'^ing one sheriff for another, which proceeded 
from my want of heareing well. I am heartily 
sorry that a chargeable office is fallen on my 
cousm Stuart.§ But my cous'm Dryden com- 
forts m^ that it must have come one time or 
other, like the amalUpox ; and better have it 
young than old. I hope it wUl leave no great 
marks behind it, and that your fortune win no 
more feel it than your beauty, by the addition of 
a year's wearing. My cousins, your mother, 

wl52Sl?" ^•»' ^>»» "^ «n Wnrs-stwet, 
Westminster, and was a grocer. In Deo. 1710. be 
succeeded to the Utle of Baronet. "^ " *"» °» 

t.^?***?*» *^"« Steward's youngest dauchter. 
probably then four or five years old. ^ * 

%** Fkbles Ancient and Modem.'* 



wis iMflT yosterdmy^ to see ny wifo^ though 1 
had not the happiness t»b«at booM^— Both th« 
" Iphigenias" have been played with bad sue* 
oass ;* and being both noted one against the 
other in the same week* clash'd together, Lika 
two rotten ships which oouU not onduro the 
shock, and sunk to rights. The King% procla« 
mation against vioe and pro&neness is issued 
out in print ;t but a deep disease is hot to bo 
cui'd with a slight medicine. The parsons, 
who must read it, will find as little effect finom 
it, as from their dull sermons : 'tis a scare-crow, 
which will not fright many birds fix>m preying 
on the fields and .orchards. The best newt I 
heare is, that the land will not be charg'd very 
deep this yeare: lot that comfiNl you for your 
shrievalty, and continue me in your good gra*" 
ces, who am, fair cousin, 

Your most foithfiill oblig'd servant, 

Jo. DsTDSir. 
For Jlfrs. Stuart, 
JU Cott€rMock,ntar OumdU, 
M Narikan^onshyrty 
Them, 
T»bel^ unth the PoUmaattr ' 
afOundU* 



LETTER XLV. 



TO MBS. XLIZA9STH THOMAS, JU9, 

MADAM, Friday. Doo. m, t<M. 

I HAVK sent your poems back again, after 
having kept them so long tnm you ; by which 
you see I am like the rest of the world, an im- 
pudent borrower, and a bad pay-master. Yoa 
take more care of my health than it deserves ; 
that of an old man is always crazy, and^ at pres- 
ent mine is worse than usual, by a Su Antho- 
ny's fire in one of my legs ; though Uiq swelling 
is much abated, yet the pain is not whoDy gone^ 
and I am too weak to stand upon it. If I re- 

* Dennis's *' Iphigenta " was peiformad at the 
theatre in Little Lincoln's Fields; and " Achilles, or 
Iphlgenia In Aulis," written by Abel Boyer, and. If 
we are to believe the author, corrected by Diyden, 
was acted at the theatre in Drury-Lane. Dennis 
says in his Preface, that the success of hli play was 
*' neither despicable, nor extraordinary ;" but 0U> 
don, in his "Comiiarlson between the two Stages," 
8vo. 1709, Informs us, that It was acted but six 
times ; and that the other tragedy, after four repre- 
sentations, was laid Mlde.—MdUme, 

t In the London Gazette, No. 8657, Thursday, De- 
cember II, 1699, it is mentioned, thata proclamation 
for preventing and punWtlng^ Immorality and pro- 
Ikneness, bad been issued out on the llth instant. 



id 5S?f f.^'J«*!i '^**>» ^» appointed sheriff of We icnow, by the experience of our own 
Iho county of Noithampton in Nov. l«s. Jufitipeofbn^en'sobMrvatiOD. "^ *"" 



DBY0E2rs L£TTBR8. 



optfa* caoie, ud Um HouMof OounoM faftftt 
gained in endra vknarj.* Though under the 
roM, I am of opunon, that muoh of the ceofidenee 
m abated on either aide, and that wheosoever 
thej meet next, it will gtve that House a farther 
oocaakn of encroaching on the prerogative and 
the LMrds: for they, who beare the purae^ will 
rule. The Parliament being rieen, myoouain 
Driden will immediately be with yon, and, I b^ 
Jew, return his thanlu in pecaon. All this while 
I «m hune at home, and have not atirr'd abroad 
this monedi at l^t. Neither my wife nor 

* King Wlttlam hatf made bi^e giants of land* out 
of the forfeited estates In Ireland, to his foreign aer* 
vants, Portlaod, Albemarle, Rochfoid, Qalway, and 
Athlone, and to his favourtto, Lady Orkney' The 
OonuDon8,who now watched every step of their dell- 
Terer with bitter Jealousy .appointed a commission to 
Inquire into the value of these grants ; and.followed 
It with a bin for resuming and applying them to the 
payment of pubUo debt ; ^' and, In order to prevent 
the bill from being defeated In the House of Lords, 
tliey, by a form seldom used, and which very sel- 
dom should be used, tacked it to their bill of supply, 
so that the Lords could not reftise the one, without 
disappointing the other. The Lords, to secure 
themselves irom that Insignlflcancy, to which the 
form of the bill fended to reduce them, disputed, in 
some conferences with the Commons, the form of 
It with warmth ; but the resumption which It con- 
tained with indifference. And in both houses, even 
the servants of the crown gave themselves little 
trouble to defeat if ; partly to gain popularity, but 
uiore from national antipatiiy to foreigners, and 
envy at gifts in wbidi themselves were no sharers. 
The King, making allowances for national weak- 
nesses, and for those of human nature, passed the 
bl|l without any complaint in public, but with a gen- 
erous indignation in private.wlilch perhaps made the 
blow foil more heavy on his friends, when, in or- 
der to soften it, ho said to them, that it was for his 
sake, and not for their own, they were suffering." 
—DairynupWa Annals. William felt- so deeply 
the unklndness offered to him, that he, prorogued 
the Parliament without the usual ceremony of a 
speech from the Curone 



CWrles are well/ but hftfo intnirtad their Mr 
▼ice in my hand. I hdnbly add miy own to tha 
unwilling High Sheriff,* and wish him lairiy at 
an end of hia trouble. 

The latter end of last week, I had the hoDoor 
of a visite from my coiisfaie^ yoor mother, and ny 
cousine Dorothy, with which I was nuiBh oom* 
fbrted. Within this mcoeth there wilLbe play'd 
for my pro6t,an old play of Flatcher'i^ callM the 
*< Pilgrim,^ corrected by my good friend Mr. 
yanhrook;t to which I have added a new 
masque ; and am to write a new prologue and 
epilogue. Soudiem's tragedy, call'd the *< Re* 
volt of Capoa, will be play*d at Bettertoo's boose 
witliin this fortnight. I am out with that Compa- 
ny, and therefore, if I can help it, will not read it 
before 'tis acted, though the authour much de- 
sires I shou'd. Do not think I will refuse a 
present from fair hands ; fin* I am reeolved to save 
my bacon. I beg your pardon for this slovenly 
letter ; but I have not health to transcribe it.) 
My service to my cousin, yoor brother, who> I 
heore, is happy in your company, which be is 
not who most desires it, an3 who is, Madaa, 
Your most obliged obedient 
Serrsnt, 

John Dbysbh* 
Fcfr Jdn, Stuart, 

JU CoUentoek, near OundU, 
in NorthampUmakyre^ Theae* 
Tifbelejl with the PoetmaMer ^ Oundle, 

* Mr. Stewam. 

t More commonly called Vanbrugh. In Dcyden^ 
age, the spelling of proper names was not punetU- 
iously adhered to. 

; Dryden died on the ist of May, and this kCtet 
was written on the iith of the preceding month. 
The prologue and epilogue were therefore ofanpsaad 
within less than a month of Ms death. 



END OF TOL. U. 
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